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OF THE FUTURE 

The success of Junior Farmers—the farmers of to¬ 
morrow-will be an important factor in determining 
the future prosperity of this State. 

The Rural Bank is playing a valuable part in ensuring 
their success. It has encouraged their activities by 
awarding scholarships at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, and by donating prizes- such as flock rams 
--in State Championships, and awarding prizes to 
Junior Farmers’ Club activities. 

This is one of the many valuable public services 
rendered by the Rural Bank, which—with assets 
exceedmg £33,000,000, reserves amounting to over 
£3,250,000—will continue increasingly to merit the 
public confidence it now enjoys. 

The facilities of the Rural Bank enable any reputable 
member of the general public to open a cheque account 
or invest money on interest-bearing fixed deposit. 



Use the Bank*s Service Department to obtain 
genera! information and statistics. Rest and 
writing facilities are provided for country 
visitors. The Service Department is situated 
on the Ground Floor of the Head Office Building, 


RURAL RA\K 


OF NEW SOUTH WALES 



Commissioners: 

C. R. McKERIHAN (President) — H. ROGERS — P. KEARNS 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALIH. 

PREVENTION OF BLACK DISEASE 


Use “COMMONWEALTH” 

BLACK DISEASE VACCINE 

One dose only of 2 c.c. is required to inoculate sheep. 

PRICES : 


50 c.c. 

sufficient to treat 25 sheep 

2/6 

100 c.c. 

t r 

pp 

„ 50 „ 

... 4/- 

250 c.c. 

ff 

pp 

M 125 

7/3 

500 c.c. 

ft 

fp 

ff 250 ff 

.. 13/6 

1,000 c.c. 

fp 

f f 

, f 500 f f 

... 26/- 


The Vaccine is obtainable from the Chief Quarantine Officer 
(General), Cnstoms Honse, Circular Quay, Sydney, and from the 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 


Flyacide 


The Fly Dressing with the High 
Performance and Low Cost. 

** FLYACIDE it the genuine B.T.B. 15 Dretting recommendledi by the 
C.SpI.B* It pottettet the good qualftiet of other By drettingt and none of 
their fault*. Further the price it not only remarkably low but it* 
concentrated form cult freight to a minimum. 

^|^jnLYACIDE^^^^^D|ret*inj^^canJbe^^^ 

You mix it with water at home. 

** FLYACIDE cotU only 4/6 per gal, (f.o.r. Sydney). 

Small Cartons (2 gait.) . 9/- f.o.r. Sydney. 

Large Carton* (12 gait.) . 54/- „ „ 

For 20/9 we will poat you 4 gal*. ** FLYACIDE." 

GRAZCOS 

The Graziers Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd 

(GRAZCOS HOUSE: 46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 
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TENANT AND SHAREFARMER 
RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 

• 

THE As:ricaltiiral HoMings Act, 1941, to wUch 
reference was made in the November itsne, has 
now passed through all stages in Parliament 
and wffl be proclaimed in the near fntnre. The 
need for improved bndlord^tenant relatioBdiim, 
as reflected in farm management, is generaBy 
admitted and it is hoped that the passing of the 
Act wiH mark die commencement of a new era, 
not only in such relationships bnt in tike 
atandards of farming adopted by tenants and 
sharefarmers. 

For many years tenant farmers have com¬ 
plained that they were unable to adopt mod¬ 
em^ methods or to effect improvements to 
their rented holdings because of die atti¬ 
tude of landlords in withholding compen¬ 
sation- In these matters their interests are 
now fully protected and tenant farmers 
can no long^er blame the landlords should 
they be criticised for slovenly, exploitative 
methods of farming. 


Copies of Act Available. 

It IS essential that tenants and share- 
farmers be aware of their rights and re¬ 
sponsibilities under the Act, especially as 
regards such matters as compensation for 
improvements, compensation for distur¬ 
bance of tenure, arbitration as to the rent 
to be paid for a holding and the procedure 
to be followed in cases where disputes arise. 
Landlords also have certain rights and ob¬ 
ligations under the Act, and it will be neces¬ 
sary for them to be informed as to its pro¬ 
visions. Copies of the Act are now avail¬ 
able and are obtainable from the Govern¬ 
ment Printer, Phillip-street, Sydney; price 

IS. 

Three Classes of Improvements, 

For the guidance of all interested parties, 
it may be stated that the Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Act is not a warrant for tenants and 
sharefarmers to effect any improvement that 
may appeal to them as desirable regardless 
of cost and utility. Improvements are in 
three categories, viz., those that may be 
carried out without prior reference to the 
landlord, those which must be referred to 
the landlord and to which he may dissent 
and require the matter to be referred to 
arbitration, and those which must be re¬ 
ferred to the landlord and which he may 
decide to carry out himself, but to which he 
cannot dissent. 


Pay* X 
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GihmI Fiumiaf Eoconnif edL 

The improvements which may be effected 
without reference to the landlord are in the 
main concerned with ordinary farm prac¬ 
tices and include items such as the use of 
lime and fertilisers, subdivision fences, the 
laying down of permanent pastures. Tenants 
may claim compensation for the unexhausted 


MiaUter** New Year Message* 


To all and every one 1 send my very 
good wishes. 

We have all had a hard year; each of 
us from day to day hardly knowing how 
he was going to overcome the problems 
that faced him. Yet somehow these 
problems have been overcome. Whilst 
all sections of the community have shown 
a great spirit in meeting the changing 
times, 1 have no hesitation in expressing 
my admiration of the part played by 
primary producers in carrying on their 
industries, despite adverse weather condi- 
tions and shrinking export markets. 

Working in loneliness, supported only 
by your own courage, and daily having 
to undertake the extra toil of heavy work 
through the absence of your young men 
who have gone abroad to hght for the 
protection of their country, you have yet 
garnered the harvest that assures daily 
bread to all the community. 

Knowing your courage and resource, 1 
know that you will continue to plough 
the furrow and produce the foodstuffs 
that play such a major part in ensuring 
victory and with it peace and goodwill 
for our people. 

1 send to you all, my greetings and my 
good wishes for 1942. 

W. F. DUNN, 

Minister for Agriculture and Forests. 


values of these items at the termination of 
tenancy. The landlord may object to items 
such as the construction of silos, irrigation 
works, land drainage and the clearing of 
trees, but it would be necessary for him to 
prove that such improvements were not 
warranted* 


Be Economical in the 

Ax the present time the bulk of the vegetable 
seed used in New South Wales, and for that 
matter in Australia, is imported from over¬ 
seas, namely from U.S.A* Owing to the 
war situation and other factors it is probable 
that there will be a serious shortage of seed 

2 


Two Years MiaimiiiQi Tenaitcy. 

Tenants and landlords will be interested 
to know that future agricultural tenancies 
are to be for a minimum period of two 
years. To terminate a tenancy not less than 
one year’s nor more than two years* notice 
must be given by either party. Should the 
landlord terminate the tenancy for reasons 
other than failure on the part of the tenant 
to comply with certain obligations, the 
tenant is entitled to compensation for dis¬ 
turbance except in cases where the original 
agreement provides for a term of not less 
than five years. Compensation for disturb¬ 
ance will in most cases be an amount equal 
to one year’s rent of the holding. 

Familiariie Yourtelf with the Act. 

The foregoing remarks serve to illus¬ 
trate a few of the principal features of the 
Act. At the same time they indicate the 
need for landlords and tenants to familiarise 
themselves with its provisions. Whilst the 
Department hoj>cs that landlords and tenants 
will recognise tiiat their interests are mutual 
and that they will gradually evolve a new 
system which will be beneficial not only lo 
themselves, but to the Stale, it is realised 
that some disputes are inevitable. The Act 
provides for the constitution of agricul¬ 
tural committees to arbitrate when disputes 
arise. In proceedings before these commit¬ 
tees the appearance of members of the legal 
professions is expressly forbidden. 

DepartnenUl Officers Can Adviie Yon. 

Field officers of the Department located in 
country centres have been supplied with 
copies of the Act, and farmers should take 
the opportunity to consult them before the 
Act is proclaimed. 

A guide to the Act in non-legal terms is 
in course of preparation and will be avail¬ 
able in the near future. 


Use of Vegetable Seeds, 

of vegetables, states Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, 
Chief of the Division of Plant Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture. In order to 
safeguard as far as possible against such a 
contingency, the Department urges vegetable 
{Continued on page i6.) 
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EROSION CONTROL ON COASTAL FARMS. 


A Problem of Soil Protection and Fertility Maintenance. 

ALTHOUGH the everege annual rainfall (up to 60 or 70 inches or more in places, 
with daily registrations reaching sometimes as high as 10 inches) in coastal districts, 
is much higher than that in other parts of the State, sofl erosion generally causes less 
concern than in other districts. The main reason for this apparent anomaly is that the 
heavy rainfall keeps a more constant cover of growth on the soil, and this serves as 
a protection. 

There is no doubt, however, that when coastal soils on slopes are hared to this 
rainfall, they are subject to erosion. With the heavier rainfall, there is a relatively 
great and rapid decomposition and destruction of organic matter in the soil, and there 
is thus a great need for its speedy and frequent replenishment to maintain the mobture 
holding capacity of the soil and its capacity to resist erosion when under cultivation. 

The fundamental principles to be observed in the control of soil erosion in these 
coastal regions do not differ from those enunciated for other districts, vis.. (1) protec- 
tion of the soil by keeping as much cover on it as possible; and (2) when it has to be 
exposed by cultivation, to maintain in it a high content of organic matter. 

On pasture land, observance of the first prin- cultivation or cropping, v,hich is highly destructive 

ciplc means that the pasture cover should be of organic matter. , 

maintained as thickly as possible. This is accom- It is generally possible to alternate pasture and 
phshed by avoidance of overstocking, production cultivation quite well to the benefit of each under 

and storage of fodder to enable conservation of the good management on a coastal farm, but if for 

pastures at critical periods, subdivision and rota- the sake of very great convenience or for some 

tional grazing, top-dressing and even distribution reason beyond control, it is necessary or desir- 

of animal manure by harrowing—in short, all the able to retain a cultivation paddock for a long 

management which goes to make up good hus- period, it can only be done wisely by sorne means 

bandrv. maintaining its organic matter at a high level 

This is also a matter of good farming practice, on 
On cultivation land, the fundamental con- which the control of soil erosion on sloping lands 

sideration is that the land should not, for too m coastal districts depends just as much as is 

long a period, be under an intensive system of the case elsewhere. 



GRAZING AKD ALLUVIAL COUNTRY ON THE BARRINGTON RIVER. 

Establishment of all-tUe-year round pastures on the hill country assists in soil erosion tontrol and builds up fertihtv. 


Page 3 
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The Far North Coast. 

Cultural Medrads and Pasture Management in High Rainfall Areas. 

G. CiTLES, Agricultural Instructor. 


THE high rainfall in this district (the areraye 
rainfall in the various centres being from 35 
to over 50 inches per annum# with falls fre- 
quently exceeding 5 Inches in twenty-four 
hours# and 20 inches in a month) makes erosion 
a natural corollary of cultivation and removal 
of surface covering on sloping lands. 

In the Richmond, Tweed and Upper Clarence 
watersheds, the major soil types and consequently 
erosion problems, fall naturally under three head¬ 
ings 

(a) Volcanic soils of a porous nature, mainly 
under paspalum pastures, which arc the 
source of the greater portion of the butter 
output in the district; 

(b) Rwer and creek flats, usually devoted 
to crops and paspalum pastures; the chief 
cropping area.s of the district; 

(r) Soils of slate, shale, and sandstone deri- 
vation, carrying mainly native grasses and 
only cropped to a very limited extent. 
These soils generally consist of a poor 
shallow surface soil with an inferior sub¬ 
soil. The bottoms of the gullies in this 
area usually carry a dense sward of pas¬ 
palum. 

Volcanic Sods. 

Volcanic soils in their natural state are heavily 
timbered with dense undergrowth. It is note¬ 
worthy that, under these condtions, these .scrubs 
and jungles have very little run-off. On clearing, 
springs break out and running streams become 
more permanent. This type of country grasses 
readily with paspalum, kikuyu, and Rhodes 
grasses, forming dense swards with a limited 
surface run-off. 

These soils, when cultivated, tend to resist ero¬ 
sion while plentifully supplied witli fihrou*; organic 
matter, such as old paspalum residues, but with 
the rapid breakdown of this material under the 
sub-tropical climatic conditions experienced, b^ 
come very subject to erosion with continued culti¬ 
vation. 

A large amount of loss has already occurred 
in these soils, particularly those paddocks which 
in the pedod 1880-1910 were devoted to the pro¬ 
duction of sugar cane for milling, and also slop¬ 
ing areas which have been cultivated for an ex¬ 
tended period without due precautions ^ being 
taken to prevent washing. This loss, owing to 
the extremely deep nature of the soil, and the 
absence of a defined subsoil, is often not very 
apparent to the casual observer, but is reflected 
in the decreased vigour of growth of cn>ps and of 
the subsequent paspalum pastures which usually 
follow cropping. 

A noteworthy example is an area which was 
cleared and planted to bananas some ten years 
ago. Tlie bananas were eliminated by disease 
five years ago, and the area subsequently cropped 
with beans and other vegetables. 

Fat# ^ 


Considerable erosion and gullying has taken 
place on a I in 3 slope, but owing to the great 
depth of good soil, the immediate productive 
poi\er has been impaired gradually# although the 
potential value of this area has been^ definitely 
lowered by the erosion of one of the richest and 
deepest soils in the district and the area which 
can be worked reduced by the extension of gully¬ 
ing. It is anticipated that in another ten years 
the intensive use of this area will have become 
uneconomic . 

River and Creek Flats. 

These areas, being of a level nature, are not 
particularly subject to surface erosion, although 
streambank damage is common. 

On the higher reaches of these fast-flowing 
streams the practice of planting willows and simi¬ 
lar trees on the banks and tnen cultivating the 
flats, often results in damage to these cultivation 
areas, as in the frequent floods, debris is piled 
against the trees, forming dams, which are cap¬ 
able of causing a diversion of the actual stream 
bed to a new site across the flats As these creek 
flats are vital to the success of dairy farming 
among the steep hills, such diversions cause a 
severe loss of valuable cultivation land. 

On the slow-flowing navigable reaches of the 
main rivers, river bank erosion is mainly the 
result of wave lapping, and is controlled by ston¬ 
ing the banks and establishing trees Work of this 
nature has been extensive in the various parts of 
the district as a result of the efforts of the local 
Shire Councils. 

SoQt Derived fram Sedimentary Rocks. 

These soils, where too poor for paspalum 
growth, are grassed with native species which 
have a tussock habit of growth; this fact, to¬ 
gether with unwise clearing in many parts and 
annual burning off, has given rise to considerable 
erosion in some areas. 

Most of this land is too poor for cultivation, 
and even where it has to be used, it will only 
grow satisfactory crops for a limited period of 
years, unless maintained with green manures and 
protected from erosion. 

This erosion, which in some cases has reached 
the ‘'deep gully” stage, is particularly serious in 
these areas as the effects arc cumulative, and as 
the surface soil on the undulating areas is often 
only a few inches deep, not only is the growth 
of the present pastures being gradually reduced, 
but the problem of replacing the native grasses 
with improved types, such as paspalum and 
Rhodes, is rendered more difficult 

It is noteworthy that in the depressions where 
silt has accumulated, the dominant grass is a 
dense sward of paspalum, which greatly reduces 
the erosion on such areas. 
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Wind Erotion* 

The vegetative covering throughout the district 
is more than sufficient to prevent wind erosion, 
except in the sand dune area along the coast. 

On soil that will groW them, the establishment 
of kikuyu, Rhodes, paspalum and carpet grass 
pastures provides a sward which reduces erosion 
to a minimum. 

Control of Erosion. 

On those areas which will not satisfactorily 
grow grass, the rc-cstablishment of forest trees, 
lantana, and undergrowth provides soil-binding 
cover. ITie encouragement of natural reaffores¬ 
tation and undergrowth on ridge caps will reduce 
the damage which may be occurring on the more 
open native grass slopes. 

On Cultivation Areas. 

On cultivation areas the ravages of erosion 
may be checked by maintaining a high content of 
fibrous organic matter in the soil. This is achieved 
by 

Ploughing under green manures and crop resi¬ 
dues and breaking up sod-bound areas for culti¬ 
vation 

Frequent changing of cultivation areas (this is 
limited by the availability of suitable land), as 
continued cultivation rapidly destroys the texture 
of the soil and encourages erosion, particularly 
on the lighter soils of volcanic origin 

Maintenance of surface cover of either weeds 
or cover crops rather than a clean fallowed condi¬ 
tion in order to prevent sheet erosion. The value 
of a clean fallow in an area of high rainfall and 
high temperature with consequent rapid nitrifi¬ 
cation, is open to question in comparison with a 
cover crop, particularly green manure with its 
greater erosion control. 

Sow all row crops across the slope. Although 
obviou<ily preferable, it is remarkable how often 
this is not practised, greater consideration being 
given to the easier working of up and down rows. 

Diversion of running water by drains, so that 
it will not run across the cultivation areas. 

The Importance of Slope in Cultivation Land. 

The question of the degree of slope is of para¬ 
mount importance, but in this district where the 
bulk of land is from undulating to steep, the 
degree of slope to cultivate cannot be defined, as 


some cultivation is essential for economic dairy 
farming. Some farms exist where even to grow 
a little fodder cane, a slope really steeper than 
advisable must be utilised, even at a risk of soil 
erosion. Factors which must be considered in 
deciding the limitations of a slope for cropping 
are:— 

(1) Soil Texture .—^The more o^n the soil and 
subsoil, the greater the slope which can be uti¬ 
lised. 

(2) Soil Condition —The presence of large 
amounts of fibrous material acts as a check on 
erosion; thus land broken up from paspalum sod 
will suffer much smaller losses of soil in its first 
year of cultivation than in subsequent years. The 
amount of erosion rapidly increases on sloping 
areas with continued cropping and cultivation. 

(3) Location .—The amount of run-off from 
higher areas and roads is often a limiting factor. 

(4) The Economic Aspects .—These arc of 
great importance For instance, the gross return 
from the i in 3 sloped land mentioned earlier 
would be in excess of ^500 for the past ten years, 
and the rent collected by the owner between 
£20 and £25 per acre for the ten years. Althoujfh 
the national asset, the soil, is being reduced, its 
economic contribution to production outweighs 
the loss, especially as, after a period of years 
under lantana and similar growth, this land will 
be again suitable for use, even if not as fertile 
as in the original virgin state. 

Erosion control on the steeper slopes where 
land is sufficiently fertile is a matter of planting 
kikuyu grass in gullies, on steep hillsides, among 
rocks, etc. This grass has particularly valuable 
soil-binding properties as well as a high economic 
value . 

Where cultivation is the primary factor, the 
use of buffalo grass is preferable to kikuyu, as 
not only has it excellent soil-binding ability, but 
is far easier to control, although not as valuable 
from a grazing standpoint 

On those soils which under high rainfall reach 
a state of practically liquid mud and tend to flow 
bodily down the slope, the use of surface drains 
across the slope leading into grassed gulleys is 
of great value in preventing the loss of a com¬ 
plete sheet of surface soil. Unless this loss is 
prevented, many areas of steep land at present 
cultivated will be useless to the next generation 


The Nambucca to the Clarence. 


Pasture Cover to Protect and Hold the Soil. 

W. H, DARRAGH, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 


On the north coast areas from the Nambucca to 
the f^larence and including the Dorrigo, soil ero¬ 
sion is caused chiefly by water run-off after heavy 
rains, and by the flooding of streams and rivers. 

On the Dorrigo Plateau and on the eastern fall 
(known as Eastern Dorrigo), the fall is very 
rapid, and since much timber has been cut out, 
erosion is very bad in parts. On the ranges 


between the Bellinger and the Nambucca rivers 
and between the Nambucca and the Macleay, the 
hills are steep and watei run-off i*? very fast 
The soil on these areas is second class and 
carries much bracken and blady grass, which h<'lp 
to stem erosion but do *not provide fodder for 
dairy stock. Where the country has been opened 
up and a good grass cover obtained, erosion is 

iPag« 5 
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not so bad. When kikuyu grass is planted on 
steep country, its progress uphill is very slow, 
but the extension of the area downhill is fairly 
rapid. 

In these areas and on the Dorrigo Plateau, 
serious gullying follows the cutting out of tracks 
by dairy stock, particularly near gateways and in 
lanes. The use of kikujm grass around dairy 
yards has proved an active control of erosion, 
in wet weather dairy yards often become very 



Deep Cattle Ttacka io Red Laterite Soils 
at Dortigo. 


muddy and often are little better than a quag- i 

mire. Many in‘=:tances can be cited where kikuyu j 

grass has provided a good grass cover and has 
protected the yards from erosion. 

The action of the curl grub in causing a loss 
of pasture cover aul in loosening the soil has 
resulted in heavy soil washes. 

The use of contour ploughing and cropping 
should be a permanent feature of Dorrigo agri¬ 
culture. 

On the Orara River, very good alluvial flats 
cannot be used for cultivation, owing to the possi¬ 
bility of erosion due to river flooding These 
areas are sown to permanent pastures. Better 
results could be obtained by including red clover 
and lucerne in these pastures, and by the use of 
topdressing. 

Areas like those of the Upper Clarence are 
very rugged, and erosion a normal process, no 
doubt accelerated by the thinning out of timber. 

Soil erosion control in these areas is a matter of 
establishing a good herbage coyer by tnc use of 
superphosphate and clovers, rather than the use 
of mechanical means. 
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The Central North Coast. 


Use of Plant Cover and Contour 
Working. 


J. M. PITT, Senior AgiituHural Instructor. 

The control, on the farm, of erosion caused by 
big floods, especially when the banks are broken* is 
almost lieyond the capacity ot humans. S till some 
preventive measures can be practised, more 
especially to hold banks, less steep, and where the 
current is not so swift. The planting of suitable 
trees, shrubs and other plants has given good 
results. The common reed, for instance, grows 
in salty or fresh water. It stools profusely, and 
^through silt collecting in its midst, not only 
prevents erosion, but builds up areas. The ordi¬ 
nary mangrove, too, does remarkably good work 
in holding the foreshores along salty and brackish 
water frontages, as also does the lantana. In fresh 
water areas, kikuyu grass has a splendid bind¬ 
ing effect and natural growing trees such as the 
ironwood, bottlcbriish, willows, etc., especially 
where growing thickly, prevent erosion. 

Trees should be planted though not too close to 
the edge, especially where the river breaks it<? 
banks, nor singly. Willow trees, coral trees and 
othci varieties are useful for the purpose. 


ir 1? the oilman of officers of ihe New , 
South IJ’ales Dcpaitmcnt of Aanculture that 
the control of soil erosion on agricultural 
land is almost wholly an agricultural problem i 
intimately related to ifood farming practice, ' 
tn which the maintenance or improt^ement of i 
soil fertility plays an impoUant part 

7 hese artii les by officers of the Division 1 
of Plant Industry located in coastal districts, 
constitute the third of a senes on erosion 
control. In the iSsSues for October and I 
Dec ember of last year the problem as it 
affects the wheat areas was dealt with by | 
officers resident in those areas. i 


To prevent further erosion in gullies, cow 
tracks, etc., branches of trees, brambles, logs, 
stones or other material can be used to stop the 
rush of water, and the planting of such places 
with kikuyu and other grasses as well as suit¬ 
able trees or shrubs is also recommended. 

On cultivated areas with even a gentle slope, 
preventive measures such as working in a contour 
instead of up and down the slope; refraining at all 
times from growing furrow crops up and down 
the slope; Having strips unworked to prevent 
much flow of water; sowing the obvious water¬ 
courses with permanent crops; and diverting the 
flow of water into drains—such drains to be 
wide and shallow—are recommended. 
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Maintain tlie Fertility of Central Coast Soils. 


The First Essentiid in Erosion Control. 

G. T. DAWSON, Agricultural Instructor. 


Sou. erosion is a major problem throughout the 
Hunter Valley and Central Coast. In the Upper 
Hunter area (especially the Jerry's Plains—Den¬ 
man areas) much of the undulating country is 
quite bare of vegetation, the surface soil having 
been washed away. Gullying is also severe in 
these localities. 

Control of this bad surface erosion is very 
difficult because in most instances the surface 
soil has been completely washed away. The 
trouble has been accentuated by indiscriminate 
clearing of all or most of the timber from the 
hill country, by rabbit infestation and hy 
ccssive overstocking. Fortunately the rabbit pest 
has now been brought under control on most pro¬ 
perties. 



U«eful Shade end Shelter Camp on a 

The pasture on the slope i> Phalarh tttbtrosei. 


Some measure of success has been obtained by 
fencing off these badly eroded hills and prevent¬ 
ing any stock from grazing^ thereon for several 
years. In this way, vegetation is encouraged to 
grow on the areas where some surface soil re¬ 
mains, and this in time will spread to the de¬ 
nuded areas. It is really remarkable how these 
bare patches will ultimately become covered over 
again with vegetation, provided stock are kept 
away. 


Where practicable it is a good plan to scalier 
Subterranean clover and Rhodes or Giant Panic 
grass with a top dressing of superphosphate at 
the rate of i cwt. per acre in the more favoured 
situations. ‘ These drought resistant pasture 
plants, once established, will spread and greatly 
assist in checking further erosion in the Upper 
Hunter, where the average annual rainfall is in the 
vicinity of 22 inches and much of it occurs as 
severe summer storms. Greater attention should 
also be paid to the planting of belts of trees. 

Rotations for Cultivation Areas* 

In areas nearer the coast, where the annual 
rainfall is much heavier (Maitland 33 inches, 
Dungog 37 inches. Bullahdelah 51 inches) severe 
damage is caused in undulating cultivation and 
pasture land by water erosioa In cultivation 
areas the chief cause of erosion is loss of soil fer¬ 
tility brought on by continual cropping, in some 
cases for periods of over fifty years. The result is 
that the soil is lacking in water holding capacity, 
and when severe rainstorms occur surface erosion 
is general, and soon gutters appear all over the 
area. 

The first essential therefore in the fight against 
soil erosion on Lower Hunter and Central Coast 
is to build up soil fertility. Paddocks that have 
been cropped with sorghum, maize, oats and other 
noil-leguminous crops for several years, should be 
sown down to improved pasture in which clovers 
(Red, White or Subterranean according to the 
type of country) predominate. After the land 
has been under this pasture for three or four 
years cropping may be resumed again if desired. 
More attention, however, should be given to the 
inclusion of leguminous crops in rotation with 
maize, sorghum, etc. In the summer cow peas 
and soy beans have given very good results. A 
good plan is to sow them early (September), then 
cut them for fodder (or silage, especially when 
mixed with maize or sorghum for this purpose). 
This cutting will be completed in January, and 
the legumes then make a good re-growth, which 
can be ploughed into the soil about April. Some 
farmers have successfully jilanted^ cow peas 
(Poona and Black) in rows with their maize for 
silage. The peas creep up the maize stalks and 
are harvested with the maize for silage. Their 
growth in the soil helps to maintain soil fertility 
and also improves the fodder value of the silage. 

Where lucerne can successfully be grown on 
undulating coastal country this crop should be 
used for grazing, as by this means the soil fer¬ 
tility is improved more than by cutting the crop 
for hay. 

Winter fodder cropf su^jh as oats and wheat 
should be sown with vetches or field peas These 
legumes make splendid growth and help to 
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jmprove ihe nutritive value of the fodder, which 
18 generally cut and fed to stock during late win¬ 
ter and early spring (when it is needed most). 

Contour Banks IMp. » 

The construction of contour banks has proved 
quite successful in preventing soil erosion of^ un¬ 
dulating cultivation paddocks near Maitland, Two 
years ago Mr. S. H. Short, of Aberglasslyn, 
contour banked a large paddock which had begun 
to wash badly. The soil is of a dark, medium, 
loamy nature. Low contour banks were made 
across the slope, each one having a fall of 15 
inches per 100 feet. This proved to be the 
most effective in carrying off all surplus water. 
The vertical drop between contours was never 
more than 4 feet. This meant that there v^rerc only 
short distances between contours, but this is essen¬ 
tial under the comparatively heavy rainfall con¬ 
ditions. 

Since constructing these banks Mr. Short has 
always ploughed the whole of his paddock on the 
contour, striking out each time along the crown 
of the contour bank, and finishing out in between 
contours. In this way the banks are reformed at 
each ploughing, and every plough furrow in the 
paddock acts as a miniature contour bank in hold¬ 
ing water and preventing washing of soil Very 
little difficulty has been experienced in planting 
crops such as maize, sorghum and oats on the 
contour system. 

Erosion in the paddock has been completely 
arrested during the period since this work was 
put in hand. Had these steps not been taken it 
is probable that large gutters would now have 
been formed throughout the area an<l much valu¬ 
able land lost to cultivation. 

Very little water runs off this paddock per 
medium of the contours except when torrential 
rain falls in a short period, as the moisture is 
readily caught and held by the soil. 

In addition to building up the soil fertility on 
undulating pasture land along the Central Coast 
and Lower Hunter (by liming where acidity is 
indicated'), application of superphosphate, and 
sowing of clovers such as Subterranean, etc., the 
ploughing of furrows with a mouldboard plough 
across the slope, has proved very effective in pre¬ 
venting washing or gullying on grass lands. 
These furrows need only be made about every 8 
feet of vertical fall, and should in themselves have 
a fall of about 15 inches in loo feel. 


PASTURES ANCHOR THE SOIL. 


Legumes Build Fertility. 


Tliese are Vital Principlas of Soil Contervation 
Measures on the Central Coast. 

W. A. HORSLEY, Assistant Agrostologist. 

Dense turf absorbs rain and anchors the surface 
soil Pasture impro\'cment compacts the turf. 
Any practice which increases the density of the 
pasture sward limits surface run-off and retards 
soil erosion. 

Potfa S 


Extensive grazing encourages cattle tracks. The 
cattle tracks increase the vdocity of the surface 
run-off and gullies are formed. When properties 
are subdivided into reasonably small paddocks, 
and the stock given proper ^‘on” and **of{*' graz¬ 
ing, the movement of soil downhill is arrested. 

By encouraging suitable legumes (Subterranean, 
White, Ball and Suckling clover, and trefoils) 
with lime and superphosphate, pastures are made 
more palatable and nutritious. Cropping of hill 
soils of mediocre fertility, increases run-off and 
denudes the soil of its fertility. If crops are con¬ 
fined to the flats and alluvial soils, and pastures, 
improved with top-dressing and the introduction 
of exotic legumes, are maintained on the un¬ 
dulating hills, minimum erosion occurs. 

Soil erosion control in the central and lower 
north coast district is largely a problem of 
maintaining soil fertility. The rotation of crops 
with legumes, particularly perennial legumes or 
annual regenerating legumes, appears to be a 
.suitable means of preventing erosion on culti¬ 
vation land. The legumes improve the soil 
chemically (nitrogen for more vigorous plant 
growth), physically (the built-up organic mat¬ 
ter has a physical effect on the soil clay), and 
mechanically (the soil is covered and run-off pre¬ 
vented). Rotation of crops with lucerne, red 
clover or pasture appears to be the ideal prac¬ 
tice for the coastal farmer. 

Clumps of trees on the tops of hills not only 
retard the velocity of the rain to earth by the 
streaming action of the leaves and the accumu¬ 
lation of leaf litter, but provide warm shelter 
camps which protect the stock from bad weather. 
The cattle accumulate dung, where they camp; 
the seed in the dung and the fertility of the dung 
rapidly thicken the pasture sward on the hill 
tops and thereby bind the surface .soil and retard 
erosion. 


The Upper South Coast. 

A Programme of Soil Erosion 
Control. 

L. T. JUDD. Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Whilst mechanical aids may be of marked assist¬ 
ance in grappling with the problem of soil erosion, 
the only sound and permanent cure for the trouble 
will be found in scientifically planned agricultural 
practices. Any sincere attempt at remedial mea- 
.surcs must result in attention being given to the 
following points;— 

(1) Reduction of the stocking of the property 
to a sound level. 

(2) Subdivision of the holding and a sound 
system of pasture management, including 
rotational grazing, renovation and manur¬ 
ing. 

(3) Rotational cropping, 

(4) A cropping programme which permits 
of continuous supply of soiling crops, 
which will relieve pastures, and permit 
of minimum drain on fodder reserves. 
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(5) An adequate supply of conserved fodder 
which will obviate damage to pastures 
and covering. 

(6) The introduction of the practice of green 
manuring which can do much to repaif 
the wastage df organic matter. 

The general jay out of the property should 
come under review. Slopes too steep tor satis¬ 
factory cultivation should be transferred to pas¬ 
ture; narrow lanes should be superseded by wide 
lanes which would minimise loss of soil from 
cow tracks; and cultivation should be across the 
slopes, where possible, in place of up and down. 

Preventive Measures on the 
South Coast. 


J. W, BOyi.E, Agricultural Instructor. 

SOIL eroaion has already caused considerable 
damage on the South Coast and is liable to 
become a serious problem unless steps are 
taken immediately to combat it. Some still 
maintain that no erosion of soil has occurred 
in this district, but the increasing appearance 
each year of stones and gravel in paddocks is 
sufficient evidence that the surface soU is being 
gradually depleted by water erosion. The 
common sight of better crops appearing at the 
bottom of a slope than at the top, is oHen due 
to the surface soil of the hill being carried 
down to increase the fertility at the bottom. 

Because of the increase in pasture improvement, 
and the fact that coastal dairymen are realising 
that fodder conservatiem is now necessary, many 
acres of country are being ploughed for the 
purpose of laying down pastures and growing 
such crops as oats, millet, sorghum and maize 
for hay and silage on the hilly undulating coun¬ 
try of the South Coast No flats are available 
on hundreds of farms. Tlills lia\e been, and will 
continue to be used for cropping purposes, and 
steps should therefore be taken to minimise the 
run off of water, following heavy rain, which 
carries with it the best of the soil, and in time 
must cause serious gullying. 

In spite of the warning given years ago for 
farmers to cultivate and sow across the slope, 
some still cultivate with the fall when it can 
easily be avoided. Working across the slope or 
with the contour entails shorter turning, but if 
more attention was to be paid to the dangers 
of erosion and less to the extra time the job 
is going to take, some of the erosion dangers 
would be les.sencd. 

A farmer in the Candolo di.strict who practises 
contour farming, has a spirit level fitted into his 
tractor; this is by no means perfect, but helps 
considerably in reducing erosion when cropping 
takes place on his hills. 

The Dangers ol Overcropping* 

Overcropping on our coastal farms must be 
guarded against if soil erosion is to be kept in 
check. Continuous cropping of the same pad- 
dock or paddocks to grow fodder crops or suffi¬ 
cient material to fill the silo, is one of the major 


causes of erosion. Continuous cropping lowers 
the fertility of the ground, and the danger lies in 
the fact that ground of low fertility washes more 
readily. 

To guard against overcropping a system of 
pasture improvement is necessary, rotating crops 
with pastures, and wherever possible no more 
than two crops should be taken from a particular 
paddock before laying down to pasture. By this 
means a good sward can be obtained and erosion 
dangers minimised, and cropping after pasture 
will result in better crops. If a paddock is cropped 
for too long it will be found difficult to get a 
good pasture cover back on to the ground until 
the fertility has been lifted; growth is slow and 
germination often bad, leaving uncovered ground 
which is subject to erosion. Tlie rotation of 
crops with pastures may appear difficult in some 
cases, but with more subdivision and planning the 
system will become easier after a few years. 

Overstocking Causes Damage to Pastures. 

The drought experienced during 1940 indi¬ 
cated that overstocking on the South Coast is 
present on almost every farm and at times is 
liable to be the cause of serious erosion. In 
normal years, the slow growth of pastures during 
June, July and August, and the numbers of stock 
carried result in the paddocks being eaten bare in 
many cases, and often so bare that they erotic 
when heavy rain falls. Overstocking will be diffi¬ 
cult to control on the South Coast. ^ The spring 
and summer growth is so vigorous in a normal 
year that heavy carrying is necessary to compete 
with it and to lessen the dangers of bush fires. 
Overgrazing in the winter or in a drought period 
appears to be the main danger, and this can be 
overcome to a large extent by subdivision of pro¬ 
perties and by adopting a system of rotational 
grazing. By these means grazing of paddocks 
can be controlled and a better cover of grass 
maintained on them. In subdividing a property 
care should be taken to subdivide as far as pos¬ 
sible with the contour, so that when the time 
comes to plough or crop the paddex'k, it will not 
be found too difficult to do so, with or as near as 
possible to the contour. 

Contour Drains. 

In addition to giving greater attention to crop¬ 
ping, stocking and contour cultivation, the use of 
contour drains should be considered by many far¬ 
mers on the South Coast They have proved 
efficient in the Bega district It is considered 
better to construct drains with a fall of 12 inches 
in 100 feet instead of 18 inches, as previously, 
and to put the drains closer together. ^ Another 
method which can be recommended is, where 
posrible, to start the contour furrows in the 
centre of a paddock and run the drains both ways, 
thus splitting up the flow of water. 

The use of fallow is to be recommended, but 
this is dangerous on sloping ground on the coast 
if precautions are not taken to guard against 
erosion. The ground should be left in a rough 
state until four to six wcek^ before it is intended 
to sow. The w^orking of the ground into a firm 
reasonably fine seed bed then makes the con¬ 
struction of contour drains necessary. It is not 
(Continued on pope 20.> 
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Varieties of Oats and Barley. 


Recommendations for 1942 Sowing. 


ONE of the etsentiak to soccesi in die growing of the winter cerenli, oab and bailejr^ 
is to sow varieties suited to die climatic and soil conditimu. 

The followtng are the recommendations of the DeiMortment of Agriculture for the 
1942 souring season for different districts and pnrposes:— 


OATS. 

North Coast 

For early green fodder —Sunrise, Buddah. 

For grazing —Fiilghiim, Algerian. 

South Coast* 

For early green fodder —Belar, Sunrise, 
Mulga, Buddah. 

For grazing —Algerian, Fulghuni. 

For late green fodder —Algerian. 

Northern Tableland. 

For grain, hay, or grazing (autumn sow¬ 
ing)—^Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing)— 
Lampton. 

For grazing only (autumn sowing)— 
Fulghum. 

For grain or hay (spring sowing)—White 
Tartarian, Lampton. 

Central Tableland. 

For gram, hay or grazing (autumn sow¬ 
ing)—Algerian, 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing)— 

Lampton. 

For grazing only (autumn sowing)- - 

Fulghum. 

For gram or hay (spring sowing)—White 
Tartarian, I-ampton. 

Sonthem Tableland. 

For grain, hay or grazing (autumn sow¬ 
ing)—Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing)— 

lampton. 

For grazing only (autumn sowing)— 

Fulghum. 

For grain or hay in coldesl parts (spring 
sowing)—White Tartarian, Lampton. 
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North-western Slopes and Upper Hunter. 

For grain, hay or silage —Algerian, Belar,. 

Burke, Mulga, Buddah. 

For grazing — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

Central-western Slopes. 

For grain j hay or silage —Algerian, Belar^ 
Burke. 

For grain, hay or silage in drier parts — 
Gidgee. 

For grazing —Algerian, Burke, Fulghum, 

South-western Slopes and Eastern Riverina. 

For grain, hay or silage —Algerian, Belar, 
Burke. 

For grazing — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

Western Plains and Western Riverina. 

For grain, hay or silage —Relar, Burke, 
Gidgec, Mulga. 

For grazing —Burke, Fulghum. 

Morrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

For grain, ha\ or silage —Algerian, Belar,. 
Burke. 

For grazing —Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 


BARLEY. 

Recommended Varieties. 

The varieties of barley recommended by 
the Department are: — 

Malting or two-row type —Pryor. 

Feed or six-row type —^Trabut (for 
green fodder or grain). 
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Oats for Sheep on Wheat Farms. 


Excellent for Grazbg and Fodder Reserves. 

C J. KING, B A, B V Sc, D P.A. 

IT if generally admitted that more mined fanning within the wheat belt is one of oor 
most pressing needs. In practice this means inch change over in the management of 
the farm that in place of one primary source of revenue there will be two or more; 
oats and lucerne must be substituted for at least part of fhe wheat crop, and more 
sheep must be raised. 


For sheep, feed is the first consideration— 
not feed in super-abundance at one season 
of the year, but feed all the year round. 
To supply this requires the abandonment of 
reliance on stubble, fallow grazing and 
natural pastures alone for sheep, and instead 
the cultivation of fodder crops, and the 
practice of fodder conservation. 

Of all the crops which can be grown on 
the wheat farm as a source of grazing and 
reserves of fodder there is surely none quite 
as satisfactory as oats. There is certainly 
none which can be so variously and profit¬ 
ably utilised With the varieties now 
available, oats provide green grazing from 
early autumn to spring. Five to six weeks 
after planting there is rich succulent green 
feed. True, the feed is not quite perfect— 
mortality will occasionally occur through 
the development of hypoc^caemia, or "oat 
tetany,*' but the occurrence is not common. 
Also, the lush feed alone may predispose 
the lambs to pulpy kidney (entero-toxaemia), 


unless some harder feed, as natural pasture, 
hay or chaff is available. Thus grazing of 
oats is best combined with natural feed, 
hay or chaff, the combination giving a 
better balance. As with all other rich pas¬ 
tures, however, the best plan is to fence 
off into suitably sized paddocks, feeding off 
small area by small area, and resting the 
paddocks until recovery and regrowth have 
occurred. Controlled in this way, the stand 
of oats improves with stocking in the young 
stage, and up to five to ten sheep to the 
acre can be carried for short intervals over 
many months. 

Grtett Crops Essential for Fat Lambs. 

Ewes can be lambed on oats, and the 
Iambs will fatten quickly. As the topping 
off stage occurs, the self-feeder can be 
brought into play, and the lambs will suffer 
no setback. Lambing ca^i be arranged to 
time with the greatest flu^h of green feed. 
There is no reason why fat lambs cannot 
be produced on mixed farms if oats are 
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grown, but ^very reason why the proposi- 
ti 6 n will be a failure if a green crop is not 
available.. Perhaps the primest fat lambs 
may not be possible, but at least good sheep 
can be grown on the mixed farm, and profi¬ 
tably reared through the medium of oats 
and the self-feeder. 

These grazing oats are not always 
suitable for hay or grain, but the growing 
of suitable varieties separately for these 
purposes presents no great difficulty. It 
is impossible to conserve too much of them 
—^the hay in stacks or baled, the grain in 
cheaply constructed iron silos, silage in 
pits. All will keep for a long time. If 
prices are attractive, part may be sold, but 
at least a considerable portion should be 
kept for feeding back in the summer, and 
in and out of season as the need arises. 
If only a small flock is raised, the position 
is easy, but if there is a considerable one 
and returns are looked for, this hand feed¬ 
ing is inevitable. The more sheep that can 
be carried the greater the returns. 

Hand Feeding Not Jnst a Drought Measure. 

The idea of hand feeding is all too often 
associated in the minds of stock owners 
with drought. Self-feeding of chaff and 
grain is looked at askance, with justification 
perhaps in the western areas where crops 
are difficult to grow, but certainly not in 
the rest of the State. The aim of the 
mixed farmer in the wheat belt will not be 
to produce hay, grain and silage for sale to 
not-so-safe areas in time of drought. His 
object must rather be to feed all or most 
of the feed grown in a normal year back 
to his sheep, to be sold in the form of 
sheep, any residue being stored for the next 
year. Income wiP come from the sheep and 
wheat, and only to a lesser extent from 
other sources. If the sheep returns are 
to be worth while and compensate for the 
loss of part of the wheat cheque, and if 
the property is to pay, sheep numbers must 
be maintained. It is the size of the flock 
carried over the whole year which matters, 
and has to be budgeted for. 

There is only one solution—realisation 
that hand feeding of the sheep with the 
grain and hay produced must at some times 
of the year tie carried out, not as an excep¬ 
tional measure, but as a normal practice, 
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and this means adoption of the use of self- 
feeders to reduce labour costs, and their 
installation in all paddocks, so arranging 
them that to fill them is an easy matter. 
This does not imply that at certain times- 
sheep are subsisting entirely upon chaff,, 
though there is nothing revolutionary in 
this, but rather that the supplement is 
always available in a time of natural feed 
shortage. The only way to estimate the 
costs is to balance outgoings (costs of 
planting and seed) as against returns 
(sheep and wool produced). The variable 
factor is the cost of handling the hay, the 
chafliing and the filling of the feeders, and 
this is where experience and practice wilt 
count. The chaff and grain will suffice to 
feed the stock. 

Need for Divertificatioii Still Not Sufficiendy 
Recognised. 

None of the foregoing is new—^the wis¬ 
dom of more extensive sheep raising has 
often been emphasised. In any of the 
wheat growing districts in the winter can 
be seen flocks of ewes on green oats, con¬ 
tentedly grazing. On every property can 
be seen the oaten stack, for the horses have 
to be fed. On many properties can be seen 
the self-feeder. All will agree that 200 
sheep pay better than too. But the pro¬ 
perties where the land is devoted exclus¬ 
ively to wheat, to fallow, and to grass, and 
where the sheep are regarded as little better 
than necessary evils to keep the grass down 
and to cat out the stubble are still all too 
numerous. All is well when wheat prices 
arc high, but dangerously unstable when 
prices return little more than costs. It is 
then that new methods have to he sought. 
One method is to grow oats, as much oats 
as possible, increase the number of sheep* 
graze off the oats in the winter, self-feed 
in and out of season with chaff and grain, 
and to grow lucerne for summer grazing 
to ‘^anchor’’ the land to make use of the 
summer rains otherwise lost. 

There is no slock market so stable as 
sheep, no commodity as readily marketed 
as wool, but neither the one nor the other 
can be profitably produced unless inten¬ 
sive methods can bring from the land all 
the feed it will produce. Feed sheep well 
and they pay. 

Give oats a trial. 
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Mobiloil 

THE WORLDS BEST SELLING OIL 


VA('...'l!M 0‘1 company FTY ltd .iol'jrr «i Ar 





ASSURED GERMICIDE AND HEALING COMPOUND 

SAFE — CHEAP — EFFECTIVE 

PEGASOL alto provides a certain and immediate Germ>]ciJhng Wash and 

Antiseptic Healing Compound for treating WOUNDS, DISEASE, ETC, 

among all Live Stock. 

UNEQUALLED FOR LAMB-MARKING 

Mr J. H. Smith, of Tooraweenah> writes: 

I marked a mob of Lambs and also dressed some Rams about a fortnight ago 
1 inspected them to-day and, to my surprise 1 didn t find a single one struck with 
flies, although they have been bad PEGASOL is certainly good 

Mr. H. £. Rixon, Culgoora* 

1 want to say a word in praise of PEGASOL Since using it, as a dressing at 
Iamb-marking, I have not had one struck with the F ly 

Mr. W. D. Heffeman, Junee: 

When mustering a line of Wethers, 1 found most of them badly blown I just 
poured some PEGASOL solution on the worst of them and rubbed it in with a 
stick The next day 1 went over the ones treated in this way and found them free 
of maggots and nicely dried up So I ordered another tin of PEGASOL at 
once and have since used it with the same good results It is certainly the best 
dressing I have used 

SOLF DIS1R1BU10RS 


PEGASUS 

VETERINARY 



FAMOUS 

COMPOUNDS 


PEGASUS PTY. LTD. 

Box 3389 R, GJP.O., 
SYDNEY 

Manufactured by Elliotts Australian Dru^ Pty. Ltd*, Sydney 


UHIVERSALLY USED & ACCLAIMED 
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Wimmera Rye Grass 
And Subterranean Clover. 


An Economical Pasture 
for Irrigation. 

W. M. CuRTEis. B.Sc.Agr., 
Agricultural Instructor. 

WITH the shortage of labour aud Ae rationing 
of superphosphate, all settlers on the irrigation 
areas a^ those irrigating large areas from 
pumping plants should seriously consider the 
advantages of Wimmera rye grass and subter¬ 
ranean clover for providing autumn, winter, 
and spring feed. 

This pasture and lucerne give a supply of 
feed all the year around. It should be the 
aim of every settler to have a proportion 
of his area sown with lucerne to provide 
hay and summer feed, and most of the rest 
of his irrigable holding should be sown with 
pasture for autumn, winter and spring graz¬ 
ing. Wimmera rye and subterranean clover 
is a useful pasture for this purpose. On 
new irrigation land it is always advisable 
to sow summer fodder crops, such as 
Japanese millet and Sudan grass, and also 
oats for winter grazing, but these crops 
should be considered only as preliminary 
crops for lucerne and pastures and not per¬ 
manent features of the rotation. They are 
uneconomical as regards water and labour 
requirements compared with permanent 
crops. Of course, in a dry summer Japanese 
millet or Sudan grass can always be sown 
for quick grazing and reserve fodder. 

Saves Water and Fertiliser. 

A Wimmera rye grass and subterranean 
clover pasture usually needs only three 
4-inch waterings, whereas lucerne and a per¬ 
manent pasture mixture of perennial rye, 
cocksfoot, Phalaris and white clover requires 
up to eight 4-inch waterings. This is a con¬ 
siderable saving in water and labour costs. 
The other saving is in superphosphate, 
for a good Wimmera rye-subterranean 
clover pasture can be maintained on 
an annual top-dressing of as low as i cwt. 
superphosphate each autumn. No othe^ 
winter pasture would give as good resulxs 
on such a small amount of fertiliser. Natur¬ 
ally, better results would be obtained by 



Wimmert Rye Grate. 

increasing the amount of superphosphate, 
but during the war it may be difficult to 
obtain large quantities of this fertiliser. 

It has often been stated by inexperienced 
persons that the grading and lay-out of the 
irrigation block need not be carefully done 
for the sowing of Wimmera rye and subter¬ 
ranean clover. This is a fallacy, for the 
more careful the grading and the more 
accurate the lay-out the quicker will the 
water get over the paddock, thus saving 
not only water but time. If continued 
waterlogging occurs salt trouble may de¬ 
velop and there is an increase in weeds which 
thrive in swampy situations. 

No bays should be longer than lo chains, 
and, oi;i sandy soils, they should be only 5 to 
7 chains in length. Although check banks 
can be spaced a chain apart it is found that 
better water control is obtained by liaving 
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the check banks every half chain, especi¬ 
ally on land with a good side fall As with 
all irrigation, clean and well constructed 
channels and ditches are essential, and 
proper facilities must be made for drainage. 

Sow in March. 

Almost any irrigable land is suitable for 
this pasture mixture. A thorough prepara¬ 
tion of the soil is as necessary for pastures 
as for lucerne in order to form a firm, fine, 
seed bed. March is the best month for sow¬ 
ing, as the plants make good growth before 
the cold winter months and are able to com¬ 
pete with wee<ls. Moreover, water can be 
applied before the end of the irrigation 
watering season. Best results arc obtained 
by germination being brought about by rain¬ 
fall, but if rain has not fallen by the end 
of the watering season this pasture can be 
effectively germinated by light irrigation. 

Good results are obtained with 3 to 4 lb. 
subterranean clover seed and the same 
amount of Wimmera rye per acre. The 
Wimmera rye seed costs approximately 6d. 
a pound, and subterranean clover seed can 
be purchased for up to is. 6d. a pound. 
When ordering subterranean clover Mount 
Barker strain should be specified, for this 
mid-season strain has given the best results 
under irrigation. The seed sliould be mixed 
with I cwt, superphosphate and sown with 
the drill or combine. 

Sow Across Check Banks. 

As with lucerne the seed should be cov¬ 
ered lightly and sown over the check banks. 
Sowing on the check banks lessens the 
chance of weed growth and consolidates the 
banks. V\ ith good grading there is no 
need for higher check banks than 6 inches 
when settled and 9 inches when constructed, 
and no difficult} should be experienced in 
sowing over them. 

The practice of sowing a cover crop of 
oats with this pasture mixture is not a good 
one, for all attention should be devoted to 
the establishment of the pasture and not 
to the oat crop. If more winter grazing 
is wanted during the first year it is better 
to increase the quantity of subterranean 
clover seed rather than include oats in the 
mixture. 

A light grazing can be given eight to ten 
weeks after sowing, and the grazings con¬ 
tinued until about the end of (October. For 
the first year it is advisable to prevent sheep 
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grazing too closely, for the seed runners 
of the subterranean clover may be 
destroyed. 



Subterranean Clover. 

Allow to Seed Each Year. 

It must be remembered that both Wim¬ 
mera rye grass and subterranean clover are 
annual plants, and therefore care has to be 
taken to ensure that the plants seed each 
year. Seeding takes place in November, 
and the pasture dies off until it develops the 
following autumn. The subterranean clover 
seeds are borne in clusters along the run¬ 
ners. Some of these clusters turn down as 
soon as the seed is formed and bury the 
seed pods in llie soil. 

4 watering should be applied at the begin¬ 
ning of March in order to commence ger¬ 
mination and promote early growth. Under 
normal rainfall conditions only one other 
watering is necessary in the autumn and one 
other early in the spring. 

As many as ten sheep to the acre can be 
carried on this pasture during the growing 
period. Generally some excess feed accumu¬ 
lates during the latter part of the growing 
season and this, if plentiful, will carry up 
to two sheep per acre during the sumrner 
months. For the best carrying capacity 
heavy top-dressing with superphosphate is 
necessary and rotational grazing should be 
practised. 

With proper management this pasture 
will last for many years, and the subter¬ 
ranean clover combined with the superphos¬ 
phate will have an excellent effect in rais¬ 
ing the fertility of the poorer classes of 
soil 
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FIELD BINDWEED OR WILD MORNING GLORY. 


A MENACE TO flOtlGATED AREAS. 

A. PEARSON. H D.A., Weeds Officer. 

BINDWEED {Convolvulus arvensis) has spread 
widely oyer Ihe Mumtiiibidfee Irri^tioB Areas 
dooriof the past tfiree^or four years, and while 
Ae mdividMal infeslalioiis are not |[enerafiy 
extensive, Aere is no donbt Aat Ae weed is a 
distinct menace to Ae horticnltitral and viti* 
cnhnral portions of Ae irrigation areas. It also 
occors as light infestations Aronghoot Ae wheat 
districts, where it can be effectively controlled 
by ptanting Ae area to competing pastures or 
lucerne. 

Bindweed is a particularly difficult plant to 
kill All landholders can, however, prevent the 
further spread of the pest, although complete 
eradication of large areas may not be possible 
for a lengthy period. 

The plant is a perennial of twining habit, with 
a very deep root system. The leaves are alternate 
and heart-shaped, but tend to become arrow- 
shaped on the upper part of the vine. The flowers 
are white, or sometime.s pink, and about i inch 
in diameter. 

Bindweed produces large numbers of brownish- 
black seeds, each alioul one-third the size of a 
wheat grain, roughened on the surface and 
generally flat on one side Root fragments will 
grow under favourable soil conditions and can 
start new infestations if moved with nursery 
stock. 

The Department of Agriculture is at present 
experimenting on a number of irrigation farms 
with the aim of evolving practical positive methods 
of control for largo outbreaks. Landholders 
sliould bear in mind that the first line of attack 
with this weed is to prevent seeding, either by 
grazing or mechanical means. 

Single Plant* anil Small Patches. 

Effective control has been obtained by the use 
of sodium chlorate applied in solution at J 4 lb. 
per square yard. This chemical is, however, now 
unprocurable, and further supplies cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be available for the duration of the war. 

Where single plants and small patches are not 
in close proximity to trees or vines, the weed 
can be killed by applying ordinary coarse salt. 
It is necessary to apply salt at the rate of 
X Ib. per square foot or approximately 19 tons 
per acre. Such an application will give complete 
soil sterilisation, so that it can be readily under¬ 
stood that the scope of such treatment is strictly 
limited. When applying salt it is advisable to 
make the application during the growing period 
of the bindweed, with the salt in the dry form 
and to work it lightly into the soil 

B 



Field Bindweed. 

A - Portiun of stm with Ii»r\ es B —Solitary flower. 
C,—leaf. D.—Solitary stamen, t—Root system. 


It has been positiveljr shown on one farm at 
the Griffith end of the irrigation area that small 
patches of bindweed can be completely eradicated 
by constant hoeing. In the case in question the 
bindweed was cut out with a hoe every time it 
had a few days' growth above ground, the treat¬ 
ment extending over about eighteen months be¬ 
fore complete destruction resulted. 

Large Area* and Heavy Infestation*. 

The weed is one that is spread by normal 
cultivation methods, but it will not withstand 
flooding, so that where nee can be grown, effec¬ 
tive means of control are readily available 

It is not thought at present that bindweed can 
be killed out ^ plant competition, but at least 
it can be effectively controlled and further spread 
prevented by the competition afforded by good 
pastures or lucerne. 

In tree plantings, where the infestation is 
heavy, it is suggested that the areas should be 
sown to either lucerne or pastures with a legume 
base. Systematic mowing will be necessary to 
prevent seeding of the bindweed, but such cover 
cropping will not deletcriously affect the returns 
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from the treed. In isolated instances orchardists 
may be able to graze the areas jiidicionslv, and 
such treatment w'^uld ^ benefit the land besides 
further retarding the bindweed. 

While small pieces of bindweed roots will grow 
and start new infestations if carried from place 
to place by farm machinery, several growers have 
kept the weed in check by constant careful culti¬ 
vation, It appears that constant cultivation at 
the correct stage of growth will eventually kill 
bindweed completely,^ but definite results have 
not been obtained in New South Wales. The De¬ 
partment is at present carrying out field tests 
with this method. 

American Experience. 

The Kansas State Board of Agriculture* in 
“Summary of Bindweed Situation” published in 
June, 1940, gave particulars of methods employed 
in eradication work. Tt is stated that bindweed 
may take up to two years to kill by cultivation* 
and that— 

“ficnerally the first >ear the bindweed should 
be cultivated once each two weeks, providing the 
cultivation work is 3 to 5 inches deep. After the 
bindweed is allowed to grow eight days above 


ground, it has the ability to feed the root sys¬ 
tem; since cultivation is a method of starving 
the root system, the above ground growth should 
never be allowed to reach that sta^e. A system 
of cultivating each two weeks is considered 
best lor* the first year. As the bindweed becomes 
weaker, and starts to grow slower, cultivation 
may lie delayed in order to allow the bindweed 
to grow for one full week after it emerges 
through the ground. 

“For this work duckfoot implements that are 
kept sharp and have an overlaj^ of 3 inches are 
used. When working on these tines only fifteen 
cultivations were reciuired to eradicate bindwee<l.“ 

Report Outbreak and Seek AtiUtance. 

On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area two com¬ 
mittees have been formed to advise on the con¬ 
trol of bindweed. These committees comprise 
representatives of the respective shires, the Water 
Conservation and Irrigation Commission, the 
Rural Bank and the Department of Agriculture. 

Suspicious platits or outbreaks should be re¬ 
ported, and if advice is needed, application should 
l)e made to the local shire or to officers of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Be Economical in the Use of Vegetable Seed. 

(Contimied from page z.) 


growers to use all available seed to the best 
advantage and strongly advises against w^ast- 
ing it. This adviee especially applies to seed 
of root cr()[)S* particularly to carrots, of 
which there is a shortage of seed in this 
country at present, and the pros])ects of 
obtaining seed in the near future are not 
bright. 

ft is a conimon practice amongst growers 
when sowing carrots and even other vege¬ 
table crops, in order to obtain a satisfactory 
stand, to sow the seed at an abnormally 
heavy rate. Under existing conditions this 
practice is definitely inadviN'ible and must 
be discouraged, as it is w^asteful. 

By adopting sound cultural method.s, much 
better use could be made of the available 
carrot seed and the necessity for heavy 
seedings thus avoided. In the first place, 
the land should be thoroughly prepared and 
in a fine moist condition at .sowing time. 
The seed should not be .sown loo deeply, 
otherwise germination may bo affected, half 
an inch being the recognised depth under 
most conditions. Carrots cannot compete 
with weeds, particularly in the heavy stages 
of growth, and it is therefore important that 
weeds be kept under control. 

The most difiicult carrot crop to grow is 
the one sowti during the hot summer months, 
mainly because of the difficulty of obtaining 
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a satisfactory .stand due to the fact that 
the high temperatures burn off the plants. 
Unless growers are able to establish the 
crop without making heavy and frequent 
seedings, sowing at tliis time is not recom¬ 
mended in times of seed shortage, (irowers 
with irrigation facilities and those situated 
in coastal districts having a reliable summer 
rainfall are best able to establish the crop 
in the summer months. 

y\ common cause of faulty germination is 
the sowing of seed in direct contact with 
fertilisers. As with other vegetable crops, 
it is advisable to incorporate thoroughly the 
fertiliser with the soil before the seed is 
sown. 

Finally, growers arc advi.sed not to sow 
excessively large areas at the one time, but 
to confine their attention to an area wliich 
can be efficiently handled with the labour 
available. It must be remembered that car¬ 
rots require a good deal of attention whilst 
growing and when being marketed. 

The question of raising seed locally should 
not be overlooked by growers who specialise 
in carrot production, and it is recommended 
that, where practical, attention be given to 
thi.s aspect. Full information on the sub¬ 
ject is available from the D^artment of 
Agriculture, Box 36A G.P.O., Sydney. 
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ADD TRI CAL OS 
TO DRY SEASON 
RATIONS 

Tri-cal-os Bone Flour supplies the 
calcium and phosphorus lacking m 
the poor coarse fodders and at the 
same time enables stock to make the 
most of them. Tri-cal-os is a pure 
bone product, without admixture of 
any other substance; it contains a 
guaranteed minimum of 33% phos¬ 
phoric acid and 40% lime. Feed 
Tri-cal-os regularly, 

Tri-cal-o* is obtainable from stock and 
station suppliers, merchants and general 
stores. 

Wrii€ for folder & and particulart ahout^ 

TKI-CAL-05 

SteriliMd 

BONE FLOUR 

e« 

Dsyk Gslatine (AsitraUa) Pty Ltd 

CLP.O. Box SSS3S, N.S.W. 


BLUESTONE 

“E8A** Brand. 

Manafactured by 

THE ELECTROLYTIC REFINING AND 
SM-ELTING COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. PORT KEMBLA. N3.W. 

Guaranteed to contain not le»$ than 99% 
Sulphate of Copper. 

USE IT 

In preparation for Spray Mixtures lor 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Treatment of Foot-rot in Skeep. 

To prevent Liver Fluke in Sheep. 

As a Drench for Worms in Sheep and 
Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Agents for all Staten: 

ELDER SMITH & CO. LIMITED. 

All Capital Cities. 

Write for Booklet—“ Better Yields by 
Spraying with ESA Bluestone ** 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


Established for the Public Benefit on 
1st January, 1914 — since which date 
assets totalling £38,182,542 have been 
administered 

09 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full informution and FREE BOOKLET 
may he obtained on application to his 
Agent—the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 

or fo 

W. B. GEDDES, PuWc Tm9tam. 

The Public Trustee, 14 Caetlereagh Street, 
(Box 7A, C.P.O.), Sydney. 
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STALLIONS REGISTERED. 


Under the Horse Breeding Act, 1940. 

HEREUNDER is the list ctf staHioiu registered under the Horse Breeding Act, 1940, 
until 31st Angoit, 1942, and these are the only stallions which may be used for breeding 
purposes, with the exception of any Aoroughbred horse entered in the Australian Stud 
Bo<A and any stallion for which a permit has been issued, provided that it is used with 
its owners^ mares only. 

Every owner of a stallion must, not later than 1st March next, forward to the 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Department of Agricidtnre, a notice giving particulars of 
his stallion, and if the stallion is to be used with mares not his own apply for registration 
on forms obtainable from the Department. 

The abbreviations used in the following list are:— 

Cl—Clydesdale; Tr—Trotter; Pe—-Perchcron ; Py—Pony or Welsh 
Pony; Ab—Arab; Th—Thoroughbred or Blood; Dr—All unclassi¬ 
fied draught stallions; Ga—(lalloway; Lh—Light; Al)x—Arab- 
Cross; Sr—Shire; Sp—Suffolk Punch; Cb—Cob; Pa—Pacer. 


Registered Stallions in the Area Controlled by the District 
Veterinary Officer, Armidale. 

Armidale Pastures Protection District. 


Oh mr. Address. Name aftd Breed of 

StalltoH. 

Batt«rsby, W. F. .. Arnridale.Omaru Lad (Cl). 

Bell, U. J.Guyra ... Amazing Don (Tr). 

Box Hills Pastoral Ben Lomond ... Noble Grand (Cl). 

Co. 

Brazier, C.K. ... Kentucky ... Glen Bower Footstep 

(Cl). 

Danger, C. C. (Est.) Uralla . Gostwyck Pnnee (Sp). 

Dutton, L. V. ... Guyra . Locksidc Chief (Cl). 

Fittler, A. T ... Armidale.. ... Dandy (Cl). 

Forster and Sons ... Armidale.Marktwain (Cl). 

Forster and Sons ... Armidale . ... Dandy (Py). 

Fnrell, C». .. Wollomombi . Coo-ee (Py). 

Heagney, W. J. ... Guyra .Hugo (Cl), 

Markay, J. D. ... Armidale . ... Blue Bay (Th.) 

March, N. L. ... Yarrowitch ... Birchgxovo Welsh 

Dragon (Cb). 


Owner. Addtess, Name and Breed of 

!^taU^on, 

Melville, T. ... Walrha ... . Novelty (Py). 

Mitchell, S, W. Armidale,. Wynot (PV) 

Newton, C. R. (Est.) Upper Bowman ... Barney Second (Ga). 

Short, P, . . Armidale. Dandy Dick (Cl). 

Short, P. ... .. Armidale .. , Blythsome (Cl). 

Smith, M. ,. . . Benderaeei Shamrock (Py). 

Starr, H.Gu>Ta ... .. Betiehcial Draught 

(Cl). 

Symington, A. M. ... Armidale.Bonme Glim (Py). 

Symmgton, A. M. Armidale ... Fulfaainpton (Pa). 

Vickery, J. F. and S. Yarrowitch ... Fezel (Ab). 

Williams, C. J. ... Guyra .Lyndhurst Chiefton 

(Cl). 

Williams, K. D. ... Armidale.Shahezar (Ab). 

Wood, J. S. ... Uralla .Royal Arthur (Cl). 


Glen Innci Pastures Protection District. 

Cousins, E. M. ... Glencoe. Mighty Willie (Cl). Ebsworth, J. T. ... Glen I lines ... Robin Adair (Py), 

Currie, R. H. ... Furracabad ... Royal Prince (Ttd. Egan, P.Ben Lomond ... Erin’s Hope (Th). 

Department of Agrl* Glen Innes ... State Drummer (Cl). Hogbin, J. G. A. ... Glen Innes ... Little Gera (Py). 

^ture. Kempton, G. M. ... Re<l Range ... Merrymaker (Cl). 

Department of Agri' Glen Innes ... Diplomat (Imp.) (Cl). McLeod, M. G. . ., Ben Lomond Lord Hosier (Tn). 

culture. Wilson, W. H. . Furracabad , . Parliwidgee Freestep 

Duncan, W. ... Glen Innes ... Blalrmount Gladiator (Cl). 

(Q). Wright, C, M. ... Armidale.Radon (Ga). 

Inver ell Pastures Protection District. 

Anderson, A. ... Inverell.Lord Manton (Th). Spray, W. C. ... Inveroll. Fyvie Ideal (Cl). 

Kennedy, W. ... NuUamanna ... Clover (Cl). Strahley, C. J. ... Inverell.Robin Hood (Abx). 

Moran, W. J. M, ... Cherry Tree Hill... YoungSbahsada(Ah). Vivers, A. and G, A. Glen Innes ... Pine Vale Squire (Cl). 

P«nr«e.W. L. ... InvereU. Tweedsyde Hero (O). Wallis, A. O. ... Rocky Glen ... Fly Wedge (Th). 

Moree Pastures Protection District. 

Bell, M. ... ... Gravesend ... War Dale (Cl). Pitman, H.W. and Moree . Black Borneo (Lh), 

Daley, R.H. ... Gravesend ... Mr. Bruce (Th). S.T. 

HaySi N.Narrabri ... Marvel (Lhj. Quelch, C. R. . . Narratiri ... Double Forty (Ab). 

Ktckby^ (Mrs.) V. £. Bellata . Bongoola (Th). Rummery, G. £. ... Moree . Captain Bruce (Py). 

Motrlm, R. t. ... Carah . Bruce Junior (Lh). Strang and Co. ... Garah . Legal Chatter (Th). 
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Narrahri Pastures Protection District, 


Owner, 

Addresf. 

Name and Breed o 

Ownc} , 

iddress. 



Stall ton. 



Brennan, M. 

Wee Waa 

Paeoota (Th). 

(TRotirkc, J. A- . . 

Wee Waa 

Dewfton, W. B, 

Wee W’aa 

Duty Stamp (Cl). 

Pawlev, A. K. 

Narrabri 

Kdlarney Station . . 

Narrabri 

Major (Cl). 

Pawley, A. E. 

Narrabri 

I.jllyman, K. H 

Bellata. 

latier<idion (Th), 

Wallah l*astoral Co. 

N arrabri 

Lynch, M. M. 

Wee Waa 

I aileton Refiner (Cl). 

Pty. Ltd. 


Melbourne, C. H, ... 

Narrabn 

Hdlficld Baron (Cl). 




Pilhffa Pastures 

Protection District, 


Gordon Bro-.. 

Windclla , . 

Strath* ona (^b). 

Watson, W. G 

Bellata ... 

Hatton, O. M. 

Wee W . 1.1 

Jalengla J.nrky Jim 

W'otrell. F, K, 

F-nenbn 



‘ (Pvl 

Wright, A. j. 

Bnrreu Junction 

Mtdlane, W'. (J. 

Buifcn JuiiLtiou 

Calltnic {1 h). 

Wnght, A. j. 

Burreu Junction 

Slack Smith, f. 

Jiu lon Junction 

Sp.its (Ih). 





lamwotth Pastures Profc(fion District. 

Bradv, J. 

Gunnedih 

Barranilla (I'h). 
(durldos (i'h). 

Johiiston, W. J. 

Nenungba 

Bndise, B. 

Jamworth 

keys, W. 

Manilla . . 

Brotlbtck, C. H. ... 

Barr aba .. 

\'u'tory (Pv). 

Maher, R. 

Dungowan 

Buckley, F. P. 

Guouedah . , 

MeiTv Mead (Pv). 

Martin, K. A. 

Attunga ... 

Carter,’H. C. 

Quirindi . . 

Baroona Bradman 

Mason. H. S. 

Manilla .. 


(Sp). 

MoorehCful, 11. 

Manilla .. 

CUft, A. B. 

Breeza 

V.ilbeaii (Th). 

O’Neil, 11. F. 

Wems ('reek 

('ounelly, J. T. 
torder by, L. F. . . 

Moor Creek 
Qiiipolly . . 

King E.jgle (Th). 
Beaconshekl Jlup- 

Poetstha, 

Dungowan 

'i’amwortli 

licato (Cl). 

Porter, H. C. 

Crossing, H I« M. 

Spring Ridge 

Bri*wu Colley (Cl). 

Porlet, J C. 

<^nirmdi .. 

Douglas, K. G. 

Gunned ah 

K<iyals Last (Pa). 

Robson, T. ... 

Ciows Nest 

Klbley, B. O. 

Spring Ridge 

Thurlo l^rince (Cl). 


Crows Nest 

ElsieV, B. 0. 

Elsley, B. O. 

Spring Ridge 
Spring Ridge 

Thurlo D-andy (Cl). 
Wemdr w Enter¬ 

Robson, T. 


prise, (t'l). 

Robbon, T.. 

Crows Nest 

Fleming, T. L. and 

Willow Tree 

Jaleiigla Noble Jim 

Robson, T. ... 

Crows Nest 

J. J. L. 

Forge Bros. 

Tainworth 

(Pv). 

Grilbiae Chancellor 
(Cl). 

Pnnee Charley (Dr). 

Robcr, T. C. 

Quiriiidi ... 

Gerinar, W. 

Banraba .. 

Swam, W. G. 

Kootmgal 

Hamilton, F. W. . 

Boggabri . 

Manilla . . 

DulfCdo (Th)-' 

laiping Investments 

Willow Tree 

Hall, C. F. 

The Barnacle (Tr.) 

(Australia) Ltd. 


Hayne, N. P. . . 

Manilla. 

Mittens (Lh). 

Vickery, K. K. 

Bi>ggabri 

Heymaii, C. M. 

Nimdle 

Happy Jack (Lh). 

Worboys, M. G, 

Gunnedah 

Holcombe, Iv. J. ... 

Tam worth 

Behnorc Don (Cl). 

Wnghl, J. P. and 

Dungowan 

Harland, C. 

(iuuned.ih 

Wilbur Gkii (Tr). 

P, 


Honiemari, N. D. S, 

Somerton 

H.iwk, (Cl). 





Tenterfield Pastures Ptoicction District, 

Baker, A, K. 

Ashford. 

Koy,d Radium (Ga). 

Dowe, H. S. 

Tenterfield 

Bruxner, M. F. 

Tenterfield 

Transport Ben Wil¬ 

Dowe. H. S. 

lontorfield 

Bnixner, M. F. 

Teiiterfield 

low (Cl). 

Sunny Jim (Py). 

Royal Boy (Tnj. 

Finn, C. 

T'enterfield 

Campbell, K. J. and 

Bonshaw... 

Ford, S. 1). 

Drake 

D. A. 

Connolly, J. S. 
Deepwater Estate 

Tenterfield 

Deepwater 

Grey Boy, (Ab). 
Emerald Jim (I*y). 

Jelfrey, G K. 

Jeflrev, G. K. 

T'enterfield 

Tenterfield 

Ltd. 



Deepwater F’state 

Deepwater 

Hiim.ic n (Pc). 

Mmgoida Pastoral 

Tenterfield 

l,td. 







Walgeii Pastures Pioteiium District. 


McMillan, R 

Walgctt. 

Artist (Py). 

Wavialda Pastures 

Piotectiou District. 


Armstrong, 0. 

Bingaia. 

Winston Keynote 

M(Master, 

Warialda... 


(Cl). 

Munro, M. R. 

Bingara ... 

Boyton, A. B. 

W rm.lida . . 

Dari nth (Ab), 


Butler, K. H. J. 

Bingara. 

Sir Bruce (Pv). 

Robinson. C, D. 

Gravesend 

Doolau, K. 

Gull Creek . . 

Bay lipping (Py). 
Sugai King (Tr). 

Sinclair, P. J. 

Moree, 

Haxtog, C. I. 

Bingara . 

Waters, J. C. 

(iravesend 


Registered Stallions in the Area Controlled by the 
Veterinary Officer, Grafton. 


(hi’m'r. 


Address, 


Alexander, B. P, ... 
Creighton, A. W. ... 
Creighton, R. 
Creighton, R, 
Parragh, B. J, 
Henderson and Cdr> 
dow Fty. Ltd, ... 
Itneaon, C. £. 
Jfohnston^ A. K. H. 


Old Bonaiho 
Casino 
Kyogle ... 
Kyogle . 
JKttnrk 
Coraki 


Casino 

Tabulam 


Casino Pastures Protectiofi District, 


Name and Breed of 
Stalhon. 

Major Mark (Cl). 

Glen Idol (Py). 
Stepford BkKUkadc. 
Whiffler (Ah). 

Young Lochicl (Cl.) 
Bcu Sbaza (Ab). 

Baroonu Ungard (Sp) 
Tulgai Favourite (Cl). 


Owner, 


Maher, A. F. 
Mult ah 


J’ratt, 


ahj,^. a 


Rilev, J. R. 
Rutledge, W. H. ... 
Smith, Id. G. 
Tru&Uun L. J, 
Wilson, J. 


Addres'i. 

Rock Valley 
Urhenville 
Kyogle . 

Pi ora . 

Myrtle Creek 
Mallangauee 
Tathum ... 

Upper Eden Creek 


IS 


Name and Breed of 
StaUion. 

Lord Thespian (Th). 
l^onipous Lad (Py)* 
[lay Baron (Cl). 

'Phe Waif (Abx). 


G.illitor (Th). 

Cioldcti Spe.'ir (Th). 
(xharkiu (Th). 
Pi.uuoucl Prince (Ct), 


Kootingal Wood (I'r). 
( 00 - 00 , (Py). 
Bojubnj.ikei (I'h). 

Air Raul (Th). 

Sabidin (Ab.\). 
('hic.igo Lad (Tr). 
kadiuiii (Th). 

Young Baron Bel¬ 
mont (Cl). 

Black Land (Th). 
Prince Zada (Ab). 
Wolsinghaiu Sir Bril¬ 
liant (Cl). 

Wolsinghaiu Biilliant 
Bov (Cl). 

Su[>orb (Cl). 
W'oli,Uighani Bold 
Boy (Cl). 

\'m* Bonnie Banker 
(CD. 

1 ord Monarch (Pr). 
Abdul (Abx). 

I’nnco Ornu k (Cl). 
Ktrudeon Pelei (Cl). 
Melrose (Py) 


Bonnie (Cl). 

Pnnee Kerrston (Cl). 
Mount Gap (Th). 
Young Aichie (Thl. 
Craigie Boy (Cl). 
Kiallan Flash Lad 
(Cl). 

Mount York B.aron 
(Cl). 


Dandy Jim (Py). 
Nctbenialc Crystal 
Prince (Cl). 

Rose Sbahzada (Py). 
Gallopoli’s* Pride (Th). 
King Hector (Py). 


District 


Name and Breed of 
StalHon, 

Prince Nolan (I>r). 
Royal Star (Py). 
Donald McKenzie 
(Cl). 

Papua (Th), 

Argyle (Cl). 

J^ockyer Premier (Cl) • 
Lowan Prince Craig. 
No cm (Th) 
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Grafton Pastures Protection District, 


Owner, 

Address, 

Nante and Breed of 

Owner. 

Address, 

Name and Breed of 



Stallion. 



Stalhon. 

Armstrong, A. H. ... 

Palmer’s Island... 

Gulmardal Charffe 

Moloney, D. J. 

Shark Creek 

Highland Jim (Cl) 



(Cl). 

Moran, T. J. 

Ulmarra. 

Franc (Ga). 

Bailey, A. E. 

South Grafton ... 

Royal Sheplierd (Cl). 

Morton, A. J. 

Coramba 

Glenrose Jar-kic (Cl). 

Brown, C, M. 

.Seelands 

Mianighl (Py). 

O’Meally, T. 

South Grafton ... 

Wolsingham Progress 

Brown, G. R. 

('opmanburst 

Daudy Jim (Py). 



(Cl). 

Capieron, W. 

Dorrigo. 

Dr. Jim (Py). 

Pitkin, A. C. 

Kangaroo Creek 

State Duke (Dr). 

Clare, W. R. 

Woodford Leigh 

Noble (Cl). 

Sabien, N. C, (Mrs.) 

Upper Copman 

Reilly (Cl). 

Collett, Q. C. 

lUmarra. 

Prince (Cl). 


hurst 


Cowling, A. W. 

Kangaroo Creek 

Mechanic (Th). 

Small, A. P. 

Upper Orara 

Yarrainan Bradman 

Darke, I. (Mre.) 

vSouth Grafton . . 

Sir George (Py). 



(Sp). 

Dougherty, M. 

Brushgrove 

State Hugo (Cl). 

Teale, H. G. 

Dorrigo. 

Major (Cl). 

Grace, R. H. 

North Dorrigo ... 

Luchy Jirn (Cl). 

rhoinpsoii, J. 

Cowper ... 

Chief (Pv), 

Green, H.J. 

inmarra. 

Standard Bearer (Cl). 

lindal and Hughes 

Copinanhurst 

Westphalia Laddie 

Hamilton, 0. R. ... 

Kwingar. 

Red Shadow (Ah). 



pr). 

Hickey, R. W. 

Brooklaua 

Cherokee (Py). 

P. A Wright and 

Hemani Station 

Blue-Bashi (Py). 

Hunter Bros. 

Copmanhnxst 

Noral (Th). 

Sons Pty. Ltd. 



Jackson, H. W. . . 

Brushgrove 

Arab (Ab.) 

P. A. Wnghl and 

Hem,ini Station 

Manning Nelson (Cl), 

McPherson, D. H 

Maclean. 

Alma’s Boy (Tr). 

Sons Pty. Ltd. 




Port Macquarie Pastures Protection District. 


Capararo, A. G. 

Gleniffer 

Ned Kelly (Py). 

Muscio, W. 

Boorganna 

Prince (Cl). 

Craig, A. M. 

Bellingen 

Blue Ray (Py). 

Osborne, R. 

Keiripsey 

Bnttanniu Chieftain 

Croad, J. A. V. 

Kempsey 

(^old Fhghor (fh). 



(Cl). 

Daniel .A. 

Oossmaglen 

Royal Beach (CJt 

O’Sullivan, T. 

Comboyne 

Cohndin (Th). 

Davis, J. A. 

Sherwood 

Fanners Friend (Cl). 

P.irtridge, A. E. 

Macleay River .. 

Kavelngg (i>r). 

Grifiiu, T, G. 

Kempsoy 

Chrys(»las Lad (Lh). 

Robinson, j. L. 

Wauchope 

Lord Splendour ath 

Henderson, J. C. . . 

Raleigh. 

C<K)1 Re-x (Ga). 



(Fy). 

Henderson, J. C. if 

Raleigh 

J^'amior’s Friend (Cl). 

Secoiub, O. 0. 

WUluwarrin 

Bmulara Dandy Lion 

L. K. 





(Cl). 

McKay, D. 

Bowraville 

Major Dale (Cl). 

Simmons, R. M. ... 

Macksville 

Kelso Commander 

Maiaey, J, B. 

Toorooka . . 

Bogun (Cl). 



(Cl). 

MetcAlfe, Ji. H. 

Kempsoy 

Sriveroigu (Py). 

Smyth, J.B. 

Kempsoy 

Tingaroo [Py). 

Moran, A. 

Missabotti 

Keynote Kverard (Cl). 

Supple, A. C. 

W.iurhope 

Palrav (Lh). 

Morcom, J. li. 

Watichope 

Star of Raby (l*y). 

Teague, R. S. 

BoaviUe. 

Jerry (Lh). 

Muscio, C. A. 

Wauchojie 

George (Cl). 


1 



Ttveed-Lismore Pastures Pvotectxon Dxsinct. 


Alexandet, E. 1. 

Wvrall.ih . . . . 

Rova! McKetine (Cl). 

Kelly. K I. 

Kungella 

, Red Seal (Th). 

Brown, A. J. 

‘r valgum 

I'abnr’s Gaiety (Cl). 

McCollum, W. F.. ... 

Uki 

Abdul (Ab). 

Childs, H. 1.. 

Wvrallah 

Rex Wilks itid (Tr). 

Mrlnnes, K. S. 

Tyagarah 

Nugget (C’). 

Collins, F. G, 

1-isinore .. 

Lord Mmlon (I'r). 

Kavward, H . F. . 

Mulluinbunby 

Jimmy Dele van (Tr), 

Cram, J. E, .. 

Doon Doon 

Don (Cl). 

Roche, F. D. 

Murwillumbah .. 

.Silver Seal (Py). 

Dennis, T. .. 

Stokers Siding ... 

Yodelling Boy (Py). 

Soorley, J. 

Tweed Heads 

Chinchilla (Py). 

Gaileii, P. , 

Mulliimhimhy ... 

Nolan Again (Cl). 

Inrucf, T. A. 

Tweed Heads .. 

Brown Jewell (Sp). 

Galleu, P, . 

Mulluinbinibv .. 

Chryawdv (Th). 

VVivens, D. 

Dur.inbdh 

Meicer (Th^. 

Harris, S. R. 

Idsmon* .. 

Wee Glove (Pv). 

Williams, V. 

Mullurnbimby .. 

Gnwlock (Pv) 

Jeffrey, K. G. 

Niinbm , , 

Little Hero (P'y). 

Worley, R, K. 

Kyiinuiuboon .. 

Royal Shepherd (Tr). 


Registered Stallions in the Area Controlled by the District 
Veterinary Officer, Newcastle. 

Denman-Sinf’Jeton Pastures Protection District. 


Ou fie r. 


AiUire'^^, 

Name and Breed of 
.Stallion. 

Ownet . 

Address, 

Name and Breed of 
Stallion. 

Andrews, A. 


Singleton 

MarvoUo (Ga). 

Dangar, R. R. 

Singleton 

Orwell Bradman (Sp) 

Binnie, R. ... 


Singleton 

Sieve (Ab). 

Macranie ('l‘h). 

Brilli.'iiit Boy (Cl). 

Llhs, D. S. . 

Howes Valley ... 

King Madiera (Sp). 
Royal Slade Nora* 
lunga (t'l). 

Binnie, R. ... 
Casey, P. V. 


Singleton 
Muswellbrook ... 

Langdon, j. E. 

Singleton 

Chapman, R. C. 


Klierslie. 

Blairniount Triumph 
(Cl). 

Langsford, H. 
McDonald, W. F. ... 

Singleton 

Singleton 

Wyoming Pride (Cl), 
Scottish Chief (Cl). 

Cowley, F. K. 
C. 

and 

Glendon Brook ... 

Bright Bruce (Ga). 

Shearer, W, A. A. ... 
Thorlev, P. T. 

Singleton 

Sandy Hollow ... 

Talg.ii Gaiety (Cl). 
Rosowooil Noble (Cl). 

Cowley, F. E. and C. 

Glcndon Brook ... 

Bobby Bruce (Py). Clayden, A. B. 

Gloucester Pastures Protection District 

Muswellbrook ... 

Windermere (Cl). 

Allen, C. M. 


Cimdletown 

Royal Laddie (Cl). 

Lee. W. H. 

Oxley Island 

Emerald Lad (Py). 

Bartlett, P. N. 


Woondooma 

Bimbasbi (Ab). 

Lowrey, A. W. 

Stratford.. 

Mislv Bov (Lh). 

Brown, J. H. 


Wingham 

Glencoe Boree. 

McDonald, L. 

Oxley Island 

Royal Laddie (Cl). 

Burkinan, J. W. 


CoraivilJe 

Flying Baclielor (Th)* 

McNeil. H. 

Krambach 

Diamond Jim (Py), 

Carter, V. ... 


Shannon Vale ... 

Tartan (Py). 

Moore, F. W. 

Mt. George 

Sharon (Ab), 

Carter, V. ... 


Shannon Vale ... 

Curiosity (Py). 

Murray, H. I. 

Wingham 

Rocket (Py). 

^rbett, J. A. 


Barrington 

Hiking (Ga). 

Nicholson, N, 

Cundletown 

Kimo Montrave (Cl) 

Dawson, A. S. 


Coral ville 

Volunteer (Cl). 

Paterson, G. E. 

Krambach . . 

Peter Pan (Py). 

Dodd, C. ... 


Bundook 

Clipper (Py). 

Tom Thuino (Py). 

Rudkin, R. 

Stratford. 

Baron Balmeciic (Cl). 

Forbid, L. G. 


Barrington 

Towers, K. L. 

Coolougalook 

David (Py). 

Gallagher, A. 


Gloucester 

Nelson (Cl). 

Webster. R. A. ... 

Bundook. 

Black Dart (Lh.) 

Gallagher, J. L, 


Krambach 

Zadar an (Ab). 

Wisemantel, W. ... 

Krambach 

Noble (Cl). 

GiU, E. J. ... 
Harwood, R. 


Nirrim . 

WangWauk ... 

Royal Prince (Cl). 
Rament (Ga). 

Young, H. A. E. ... 

Burrell Creek ... 

Worthoulas (Th), 
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Maitland Pasture's ProUtcHon District, 


Owner. 

Address, 

Name and Breed 0 / 
Stallion, 

Owner. Address, 

Name and Breed of 
StaUion. 

Capftraro, A. 
Crsmtordf H. 
Edwaixis, G. W. and 
R. A. 

Farley, L. T. 
Hancock, G. F. . . 

Hyland. P. 

Ireland, G. 

Lawler, W. 

Fosterton 

Millfteia. 

Wyong. 

East Maitland . . 

Oungog. 

Gresford. 

Sliortland 

Morp«*th. 

Dandy Boy (Pyl. 

Boree Prince if (Cl). 
Black Prince (Py). 

Kahidah (Py). 

Cunous (Py). 

Rajah (Ab). 

Real Guv (Tr). 

Phoenix Dixie (Tr). 

Lindeman Ltd. ... Pokolbin 

|>eck, A. S. M. ... Wyong. 

Sweetinan, H. J .... Swectmaa‘« Creek 

Taylor, G. Dungoa. 

Taylor, W. J. V. ... Wo^vUle 

White, R. R ... Allynbrook 

Willn, J.West Maitland ... 

Wills, J. ... ... West Maitland 

Jack ($P). 

Mesaenger (Pe). 

The Sheik (Py), 

Top Mark (Py). 

BiUy (Lh). 

IHnkum (Py). 
Mullamuddy Sir Lyle 
(Cl). 

Alma Chief (Cl)* 



Merriwa Pastures Protection District. 


Bowman, A. L. 

Harcourt, B. G. ... 

C.4.^silis. 

Merriwa. 

Wol&ingham Suprem* 
arv (Cl). 

Nedjsha (Ab). 

Nevell Bros. ... Turill . 

Thompson, J. K. ... Cassjlis ... 

Sebagb (Ab). 

Solitude (Th)* 


The 

Upper Hunter Pastures Protection District. 


Annstrong, J, 0. ... 
Baker, R. J. 
Cumming, A. W. ... 
Gunter, W. K. 
Mitrbell. A. R. ... 
0*Bnen, A. 

Kouthel Brook ... 

Ardglen. 

Scone 

S( one . 

Scone . 

Murniiundi 

Slumber (Lh). 

Carkoola (Pv). 

Red Kadiuin (Lh). 
Bugler (Th X). 
yarr.ivale (Lh). 

Bruco (Py). 

Spmney, R. O. ... Aberdeen 

The Vale Pastoral Aberdeen 

Co. Pty. Ltd. 

White, J. H. Mumirundi 

White, J. S. R. ... Murrurundi 

Tack (Py). 

Lode Star (Lh). 

Bullseyc (Th). 
Widgiewa Blackwood 
(Cl). 


Registered Stallions in the Area Controlled by the Officer, 

Cumberland. 


Oumer. 

Address. 

Name and Breed of 
Stallion, 

Owner. 

Address, 

Name and Breed of 
StaiUon, 

Back, W. G. 

Childs, A. J. 

Baiikstown 

Liverpool 

... Honebt Prmre (Py), 
Currv Duke Pnnee 
(Cl). 

Navua Pty. Ltd. ... 

Navua Ptv. Ltd. 

Grose Wold 

(^rose Wold 

. Springwood Kuluo 

(Py). 

. Banjo (Py). 

Derrig, J* E. 

Ric hinond 

... Major Windermere 
(Cl). 

O’Brien, C. H. 

Payne, K. 

Windsor ... 
Pennth 

Bob Tingle (I>d). 

. Sam 8 Promise (Th). 

Dept, of Agriculture 
Gosper, S. E. 

Kichmond 
Windsor .. 

State Idea (Cl) 

.. Toby (Py). 

Payten, H. T. and 
P. E. 

Carnpbelltown . 

. Whynot (Py) 

Gosper, S. E. 

Half, G. W. . 

Windsor ... 

... Robert Derby (Pa). 

... Robert’s Gdt (Pa). 

PhilliKJtt, EM. ... 

Ekilmore ... 

. Wee Georgie (Py). 

. Prince Comedy (Fy). 

, Don i oni (Pa). 

Pennlh 

Phillpott, L. M. .. 

Belmorc ... 

Hamer, W. K. 

Hirst, E. 

laverpoOl 

I.UCOl (Pd). 

Reid, W M, 

Springwood 

luglcbum 

. Craven Master Sprite 
(Pv). 

Shepherd, A. R. ... 

Liverpool 

.. Wolaingham Links 
Maker (Cl). 

Hirst, E. 

Tnglebum 

... Kakib (Ab). 

Sinimons, D. G. 

Colo 

.. Royal Nejd (Py). 

HoUand, G. 

Glen haven 

Don Epps (Py). 

Skinner, H. 

Kiverstone 

.. Bonny Boy (Cl). 

Nightshade (Tr). 

.. Golden Spark (SP). 

.. Mooki Thuiiderer(SP) 

Jones, C. 

Liverpool 

... Dashing Robwt. 

Stephenson, H. J. ... 
Sullivan, E, J. 
Sullivan, E. J. 

Mt. Druitt 

Navua Pty. Ltd. . . 

Grose Wold 

... Rob Roy Henna Cup 

(I’y). 

Ebeneaer .. 
Ebenezer... 


(To he continued,) 


Erosion Control on Coastal Farms. 

(Continued from page 9.) 


riRht to wait until the seed is sown to construct 
the drains, as it is some weeks before the grass 
is of sufficient growth to prevent erosion. If the 
banks are constructed prior to sowing, not much 
damage will be done to them when covering the 
seed and a good germination will be obtained 
along the drain. In construction of the drains, 
the furrow should be thrown down the hill; it 
will he found necessary in most cases to run the 
plough twice along the furrow to complete the 
drain. Once put in, these contour drains are as 
good as permanent, and only need touching up 
now and a^in to prevent the accumulation of 
rubbish, which may block the flow of water. 

Gully erosion htes not caused serious damage 
on the coast to dale, but it can be seen on many 
properties, and once it iS neglected it is very 
diflKult to control. If attacked in the early stages 
it can often be overcome by ploughing to fill in 
the gully or lessen it, then sowing with grass. 

Fate 20 


In severely eroded gullies there is no better grass 
than kikuyu. Anything to arrest the flow of 
water along the gully virill help to prevent its 
further erosion; the use of banks made from 
stones, across the eroded gully at intervals accord¬ 
ing to the length of the ^lly, will arrest the flow 
of water and silting will gradually take place. 

Pasture Csure and Mauagamaiit. 

The establishment and maintenance of a good 
cover of grass should be the first step taken to 
protect a property against serious erosion. The 
pasture should be established before the fertility 
of the ground is depleted to such an extent that 
it is difficult to get a good stand. When the 
pasture is established, its proper management, by 
subdivision of the paddocks to control graring, 
regular topdressing and the provision of shallow 
contour drains to prevent the run off of water 
following heavy storms, is essential. 
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DRENCH4>r.VAX 



This entirely automatic wonder instrument can NOW 
be used for InOCUlation 

Vaccination 

and for administering all Sheep Drenches including 

Nicotine and Bluestone (Blu-nik) and Carbon* 
tetrachloride (Green Seal). 

The price is 85 / including Inoculating Needle, Measuring 
Glass and Drenching Nozzle, etc. 

The Drench-or-Vax has a visible dose range and visible valves. 

See the dose being administered. 


See the valves working. 

Spare parts will always be available. Write for details. 

SAYERS, ALLPORT PH. LTD., 53-55 Macquarie St., SYDNEY 

tnuntat* ityanl*—VICTORIAN PRODUCERS CO-OP. CO. LTD.. MELBOURNE. 

ELDER, SMITH & CO. LTD., ADELAIDE AND PERTH. 

TASMANIAN W00L8R0WERS’ A8ENCY CO. LTD., LAUNCESTON. A 8. WEBSTER A SONS LTD., HOBART. 
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PocAed 'ruu or uri"for 


v^\eoitt NMiir^ 


VETSOI.ICK 


Contains in correct proportions the necessary minerals lor 
replacing those deficient in natural fodder. Specially recom¬ 
mended for sheep when mixed with conamon Stock salt. 
Prices : 70 Ih. hag, 22/6. Concessions tor larger quantities. 


VETAMAC MEDICATED lICK 


A daily handful in the feed keeps Horses, Cow and Pigs in the 
**pmk” of condition. Rich in meals and minerals and 
carefully impregnated with a superior Vetamac Medication. 
Prices; 70 lb. bag, 19/6 ; 140 lb. bag, 32/6. 

FREE. Vetamac Booklet and Literature. 
Stock Service Department. 

A. H. MCDONALD & COMPANY 

116 Chalmers St«, SYDNEY. • Branches all States. 


Products 


CALCIUM DRENCH. 

GERMICIDE and 
ANTISEPTIC. 

EMBROCATION. 

OINTMENT. 

FLUKE and WORM 
SPECIFIC. 

TAPE WORM 
DRENCH. 

FLY OIL. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

SYDNEY ROYAL SHOW 

30th MARCH to 7th APRIL, 1942. 


ENTRIES CLOSE IN SECTIONS. 


WHEAT 


Wednesday, 7th January 
Friday, 20th February 


JUNIOR AND OPEN JUDGING COMPETITIONS . . Friday, 20tb February 

FAT LAMB CARCASES; HORSES (including Trotting 
Events); SPECIAL RING ATTRACTIONS; OATMEAL 
STOUT SHEAF TOSSING HANDICAP AND CHAM* 

I^IONSHIP COMPETITION; WOOD-CHOPPING AND 
SAWING CONTESTS; WOMEN’S HANDICRAFTS; 

MISCELLANEOUS . . . . . . . . Saturday, 21 tt February 

CATTLE. GOATS, PIGS, WINES .Monday, 23rd February 

DOGS, CATS, AGRICULTURE (including Fruit and 

Apiculture), JUNIOR FARMERS’ SECTION .. .. Wednesday, 25tb February 

POULTRY, PIGEONS, CANARIES AND CAGE BIRDS Saturday, 28tb February 

HORTICULTURE.Friday, 27tb March 

G. C. SOMERVILLE, Secretary. 
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Not Sufficiently Appreciated as Stock Food. 


Correct Method of Utilisation. 


G. L. McC'LYMONT, BA'.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 

AS the reault of the increasing growth and processing of oil seeds in Australia, larger 
quantities of such meads as linseed meal, copra mead (or coconut meal), peanut meal, 
cottonseed meal, and to a lesser extent, palm kernel meal, sunflower se^ meal, and 
soybean meal are becoming available. These meals constitute a valuable source of stock 
food when properly used, but unfortunately many stockowners do not realise this fact, 
mainly because they do not appreciate the value of analyses as a guide to food values 
and they cannot apply correctly the knowledge gained from analyses. 

Whether or not it is good practice to feed oil meals depends upon many factors, such 
as relative prices of the meals and other feeds, freight charges, other available protein- 
rich feeds, condition of the pastures, suitability of stock to be fed, methods of feeding 
adopted etc., but stockowners should give consideration to the merits of these meals to 
determine the possibility of their economic utilisation. 


In the feeding of stock it is neecssan first of 
all to understand the essential food require¬ 
ments. These can be simply stated as: proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, minerals, vitamins and water 
The ration must contain an adequate supply of 
these requirements, should he palatable and pro¬ 
vide sufficient roughage or Imlk. 

Broadly, jirotein is concerned with the build¬ 
ing up of protein-rich materials, e(/., meat, milk, 
eggs and wool; and carbohydrates and fats are 
necessary for the production of energy or fat. 
The greater the “production”—whrther it be 
work, normal growth, fattening, pregnancy or 
production of wool, egg.s, or milk -the greater the 
requirements of these nutrient materials, and, as 
the cHfiacity of an animal is limited, the greater 
the iiecc^'sity for them to be in a concentrated 
form. 

Even w’hcn an animal is not being fed ex¬ 
pressly for production, but merely for mainten¬ 
ance, as sheep and cattle under drought condi¬ 
tions, there is a necessity to supply additional pro¬ 
tein to supplement the poor supply from scrub or 
dry grass. 

These concentrated forms of foodstuffs arc 
available in the form of grain, grain hy-produc|s, 
oil meals, and good pasture. 

DefinHion of Terms. 

It will he helpful if the stockowmer understands 
the following terms used in connection with 
analysis of stock foods. 


The starch equivalent of a feed is the weight 
of starch which would be needed to replace Joo 
lb. of the feed in a ration, without altering the 
ability to fatten or produce energy. 

The protein equivalent of a feed is the amount 
of nitrogenous material per lOO lb. of the feed 
that is available for the building up of proteins 
in the animal body. It cannot be used to maximum 
advantage unless there is sufficient starch equiva¬ 
lent in the ration to provide for energ>\ 

In other words, the starch equivalent of a feed 
gives an indication of the value of the feed when 
all of it is used for fattening or energy produc¬ 
ing purposes, and the protein equivalent gives an 
iiKlicalion of the value of the nitrogenous por¬ 
tion of the feed for the production of protein of 
meat, eggs, milk, offspring and wool. 

An ideal ration has the starch and protein equi¬ 
valents balanc<'d, i.r., there is a ratio lietween 
them that is suitable for a given purpose, this 

ranging from r : 5 or 6 ^that is, or 

for growing and “producing” stock, to 1 : 8 or 0 
or 10 for stock merely being “maintained.” 

Meals Compared! with Each Other and with 
Other Feeds. 

The accompanying table shows that most of 
the oil meals have a narrow ratio They may be 
mixed with feeds of a high ratio such as oaten 
chaff (1:10) to bring the ratio to correct propor¬ 
tions, r.^., to balance the ration for “produc¬ 
ing stc)ck.“ 


* * « Help Win the War 1 Buy War Savings Certificates. * * * 
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ANALYSES OF OIL MEALS AND OTHER FEEDS 



Starch 

J quiv i 
lent 

C inrle 

1 xotim 

Protein 

1 lUIV'l 

J lint 

Pat 

(vanes 

1 widA lyl 

Ratio 

pr 

SP 

Pneo 
per 
100 lb 

Pnoe per 
lb of 
starch 
e quiva 
lent 

Price per 
lb of 
protein 
equi\ a 

1 tent 

Remarks 

binsetd Meal 

per 

loop) 

74 

I«n 

lOOll) 

30 

1 j 

per 

KKIlb 1 
-*5 

per 

lOOlb i 
6 1 

I 3 

s d 

Q 6 

d 

X f 

a 

0 . 


Copra Meal 

74 

1 

20 

16 j 

1 

5 9 

i 45 

6 0 

097 

4 5 

At price quoted cheaper 
than o'lts ind whr it 
and about as cheap 'is 
maire even as re 
cards stirch equiva 
lent 

Pciniit Mol 


49 

1 

43 

1 r - 

1 ) 7 

£ 6 

1 z 

I 8 1 

At price quoted the 
chcipcst of the oil 
meals 

Cottonseed Meal 

j 

70 1 

1 4^ 

3B 

8 

I I 8 

i 

9 6 

1 6 

3 

As cheap as meit meal 
as proUm source at 
pner quoted 

Palm Kernel Meal 

71 


It 

6 

* 5 





Sova Bean Mr'll 

0 

43 

37 

6 





compound meals 
‘ -md not availabK in 

Sunflower Seed Oil 
Caki 

79 

35 

1 

18 

1 43 

j 




Bran 

44 

14 

11 

4 

i I 3 I 

6 0 

I f 

; 65 

At ports gutted m< st 
oil meals can ocononu* 
rally replace some of 
th( bran in poultry 
and c ittb rati ms 

Milze 

78~ 


h 

1 4 

X 10 

5 10 
(3S 6d 
bus ) 

09 

87 

At pmes que led mauf 
IS cheaper thin wbtat 
as f itif m r 

Oats (Algenan) 

60 

1 ^ ’ 

(v ines 
with 
\dnety) 

7 

( 

1 8s 

_ 


13 

At pri rs qu>ttd til 
imals thcaptf as 
tatth feed 

Wheat 

72 

12 

(\ anes 
with 
^ anr ty) 

10 

2 

I 72 

( 5 

( 4 s bus) 

1 1 

77 

S)m< oil mtaK cheaper 
t\en as soune of 
st'irih equivalent 

Meat Meal 

(( 

fo 

42 

1 

I ) 

1 1 f 

x^ 6 

i ) 

3 

A1 prices quoted peinnt 
and tUtonsctd mtal 
could (< onomit illv l>e 
substituted ft I s me 
of th( m( It mi al in 
pig rations 


1 ht table also enables a omparisou of the 
protein (qunaluit fit and stireh equnalent 
values of \ mous concentrates 

The ruling average prices of the feeds at the 
time of writing (August 1941) ate quoted ami 
fiom these the priee pei lb of starch e'qunaknt 
and the piotem ((luuahnt (thf true value of the 
protein in a. feed) ha\e been caleuhted Thus 
Iirretd meal his a protein equivalent of 2^ pti 
eent inel is worth <;s 6d per 100 Ih the price 
jier lb of protun equivalent is obtained b> divid¬ 
ing the puce l>v the protein equuaknt ic (;s 6d 
IS divided by 2^ and the result is 4s 6d 
It maybe een that some feeds are cheaper than 
others as sources of stateh equivalent and/or 
protein equivalent Thus at the puces quoted 
maire is <helper ihnn linseed meal as i source 
of starch equivalent but dearer as a source of pro 
teiil equivalent whiU peanut meal is cheaper than 
oats both as a source of protun and starch equi¬ 
valent 
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I he taniK r may advantageously compare prices 
b\ reducing the price of feeds to the cost per 100 
11) or if he dots not desne to do this he may 
deteimiiie the cost of I lb of starch equivalent 
of \ irious feeds by dividing the price (per 
bushel or per hundredweight as shown) by the 
figure given below for each feed 

Maize (price pu bus) 44 

Who It (puce per bus) 44 

Oats (price per bus ) 24 

Bran (puce per cwt) 49 

Pollard (price per ewt ) 66 

Hiy (jmee pu ewt ) 41 

Good lucerne hay (price per cwt) 

Other practical consideritions as ease of feed¬ 
ing palat ihility and east of digestion etc must 
of couise be taken into account Thus oats is a 
much inoi c palatable and digestible feed for 
horses However it is readily seen that on the 
whole oil meals ire at least comparable with 
(f ontinucd on paqc *50 ) 
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THE MONSTERA DEUCIOSA. 


H. W. EASTWOOD, H.D.A., Special 


The monstera deliciosa is an evergreen plant of 
the Arum family, and a native of Mexico. This 
uncommon vine is frequently grown in the gar¬ 
dens of the North Coast for ornamental pur¬ 
poses rather than fruit production, but it 
produces a unique edible fruit. It is more suit¬ 
able for garden cultivation than commercial 
planting, and its production is more on these 
lines, hence it is marketed gnly in limited quan¬ 
tities, and, therefore, 
not often seen in fruit 
shops. 

It grows luxuriantly 
in a moist and hot cli¬ 
mate with good rain¬ 
fall when planted in a 
sheltered position in a 
well-drained, rich, deep 
loamy soil, but it is 
fairly hardy, and wdll 
do well under less con¬ 
genial conditions, 
though it does not 
attain the same size 
and is not as prolific. 

It has adapted itself to 
a wide range of condi¬ 
tions, and even grow's 
in the coastal districts 
as far south as Sydney. 

In the tropics it 
commences fruiting a 
few years after planting. 

This plant is readily 
propagated by stem 

cuttings or sets similar 
to sugar cane. Each 

cutting should have 


Fruit Instructor. 

two or more segments or buds, which are planted 
lengthways where the vines are required, and 
covered with a few inches of soil. Occasionally 
seeds are produced in the fruit and seedlings can 
be raised from them, hut this is seldom done. 

The vines will cling to any suitable support by 
numerous strong aerial roots, and they are often 
planted alongside fences, stone walls or build¬ 
ings, Frequently this vine is grown without any 
support, when it forms 
dense mats many feet 
in diameter. The plants 
arc vigorous, scram¬ 
bling climbers with 
large, broad, long 
petioled, perforated 
and incised leath¬ 
ery leaves, 2 feel or 
more in length. The 
petioles are even longer 
than the leaves. 

The dowers can be 
likened to the Arum 
lily, but they have a 
j^recn spadix enclosed 
in a waxy white spathc 
(see illustration). 

These appear in March 
or April, and the spadix 
develops into a large 
fruit, the size and shape 
of a cob of corn, luit 
green in colour. The 
fruit is ready to pick 
about twelve months 
after blossoming, and 
fully developed fruits 
and flowers arc often 
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Green spadix enclosed iu a waxy white spathe. 
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SC45I1 on the vinch at the same lime. The stem of 
the fruit is about g inches in length, and is 
i^tained on the fruit when harvested by ciitliiig 
it close to the vine. 

Reliable indications that the fruit is ht to cut 
arc a change in the ground colour from green to 
a lighter hue, and the interstices between the 



Maj« of Vine, 3howiti|f Perforated Leave#. 


scales beginning to open and show a paler 
colour. The fruit is not fit to cat when picked, 
as the hexagonal scales have first to fall off, 
which is a sure sign of ripeness This happens 
gradually from the base upwards, and may ex¬ 
tend over five or six days before the top of the 
fruit is properly ripe. Sometimes the stem of 
the fruit is placed in water to help ripening, 
but more often the fruit is wrapped in paper to 
obtain a more uniform riiiening of the whole 
fruit 

Fruits can he kept for several da>& in a re¬ 
frigerator and eaten a little at a time. The pulp 
of the fruit is arranged in hexagonal tubes 
attached to the cort, and when soft has a delicate 
odour and an agreeable, sweetish taste. The 
monstcra dcliciosa is also known a- the “fruit 
of all nations,’* as it is claimed that several 
flavours vhich resemble other fruits, particularly 
tropical ones, can be tasted in the pulp. 


This fruit contains crystals of calcium oxalate, 
which soinetiines causes a Imrning sensation to 
the throat and tongue of some people, and for 
this reason it is not liked hy everyone. Most 
people, however, arc partial to this fruit, and it 
is popular in fruit salads 
F(»r marketing, monstera deliciosa should tie 
cut as described previously, graded to size and 
shape to facilitate packing, and space packed in 
half-bushel cases, leaving about 4 inches of the 
stem on thi' fruit. It is advisable to mark the 
nmuher of fruits on the outside of the case. 



FuHy-tfzown Fruit, Fit to Pick. 
AUo Young Fruit and Flower. 


Payable prices arc received for this fancy and 
unusual tropical fruit, which is used by fruiterers 
for display purposes before being sold. 

The monstera does not, as a rule, receive any 
cultural attention even when it is grown for 
fruit. This is a mistake, as the vines respond 
well to cultivation and attention, which improve 
h<ith vigour and cropping capacity. 


The Drying of Pears. 

The Williams or Bartlett is the only ijear 
variety dried commercially The fruit should he 
held in boxes and the ripe fruit sorted for dry- 
jiig every few days. Fruit for drying should be 
fully eating ripe, very large pears being avoided 
as they take U>o long to dry 

The fruit should be cut in two and placed, cut 
side upwards, on the wooden drying trays, then 
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sulphured. Pears do not absorb the sulphur 
fumes readily, and to obtain a good coloured 
article it is necessary to expose to the fumes for 
18 to 20 hours, sometimes necessitating recharg¬ 
ing the sulphur chamber after alumt 12 hours, 
using sulphur at the rate of about 1 lb. to 200 
cubic feet of space for each charge. To test 
whether the pear is sufficiently sulphured lift a 
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fruit from a tray ami feel the portion that was 
resting on the tray. If this portion is ^^pongy. 
It indicates that the fruit is sufficiently sul¬ 
phured. If on the other hand hard portions arc 
felt under the skin, the fruit should be replaced 
in the chamber and sulphured again. 

When sul])hurjnK complete, the trays of fruit 
are stacked in such a manner that the air will 
pass freely tlirough the trays, the top tray being 
covered by an empty tray to shade it from the sun, 
or the trays may he placed on a drying rack and 
protectc<l from the sun by the hessian curtains. 


Fears wholly dried in the shade, dry a pale 
translucent colour, which is preferred by the 
trade If it i.s desiicd to hasten dr>ing, Uu fum 
can be exposed to the sun by spreading the trnys 
after the fruit is jiartially dried in the shade, lait 
exposure to the sun in this wa\ ^\lll result in n 
golden brt>\vn colour. 

rears, being a very fleshy fruit, t<ike four or 
fi\c weeks to dry When partially dry, (h>ing 
can he completed in an evaporator. 


Of Interest to Irrigators. 


Questioas Answered on Irrigation Terms and Practices. 

(Concluded from VoL 52 , page 638 .) 


C. J. IlORTH, ll.D.A., Fruit Instructor. 

THIS article commenced m the October issue, and the purposes have been to answer the 
questions that most commonly confront the irrigation farmer in regard to the effects of 
applying water to the soil, and also to define the terms used to describe various soil 
conditions and practices related to irrigation. 


What is the effect of plough sole ?-^Plotigh 
bole 1^ tli(‘ rcssult of ovc*r-piilvcrisation of the soil 
and loss cd orgauiic content. Irrigation in con¬ 
junction with frequent tillage of a bare surface 
disintegrates the aggregated soil particles, and 
the finer material collects in the soil layer just 
heK)W plough depth This compacted layer enec- 
tivelv reduces aeration and affects the soakage 
rate considerably. Fig. i shows the poor pene¬ 
tration under six furrow^s after forty-eight hours’ 
soaking Aftet lying idle for six winter months 
the same block was flooded by contour check, and 
Fig. j shows the depth of penetration seven days 
after the application of 3 inches of water. Plough 
s<dc was still present to some extent, but it is at 
once apparent that it is not necessary to re.sort 
tr) mechanical intans of (xirrcction; it is better 
to lircak the packed haver by means of water and 
crops 

Does tillage conserve moisture? —Evaporation 
cxcurs from the surface sf>il whether it is tilled 
or not. and th»‘ mam loss of moisture from below 
the depth of evaporation is through weeds, thus 
anv operation which controls weed growth will 
conserve the available moisture in this zone; till¬ 


ing the bare, loose soil may e\en r<Milt in exten¬ 
sion of the depth of evaporation. 

In soils liable to deej) cracking, blocking of the 
laiger openings will save .some <*f the lower 
moislurg, but it is better to take measures to 
correct the tendency to^ deep cracking than to 
indulge in too frequent stirring of the soil surface. 

Constant tillage not only destroys soil condition; 
it also extends the “lag”—the time between 
application and response by the tree, which is 
also the time required for applied moisture to 
reach eiiiiilibrium. 

What it the “lag'' in irrigation? —When water 
IS applied to the soil, its movement is mainly 
dowmwaid, and though uniform pmetratioii sel¬ 
dom occurs in strucluicd soils, there is a moie 
or Ivss irrcgulai zone of saturation, the depth 
of which is dependent on the amount and rate 
of apphc.ition at the surface. The irngatioii “lag” 
refers to the lime this moisture takes to reach 
equilibrium in the root zone; it varies under 
different nmdilioiis and has been stated to be 
three to four davs under a lucerne held, and 
longer under a clean surface. Actually, temporarv 
waU*r-loggiiig occuis, with exclusion of most of 


/5/> 


Fig. 1.—Penetffttion of medium loam aoil, under Furrowa, after 48 hours Soaking. 
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th^ Air from the toot zon^ and until equilibrium 
ia reached there is no response by the trees It 
can thus be icahseil that tree<j ma> be in a con¬ 
dition of protiacted wilting for some time after 
irrigation, and any practice which tends to reduce 
the approach to tquilibnura is to bt encouraged 
—^and mce-versa 

It capillary movement of any consequence?— 

There is a capillarj fringe ihuit and bdow the 
level of watei in a test well hut tapillary move¬ 
ment in a soil at or btlrw field cipacitv, is of 


moisture, temperature, etc—-influence tbe rate of 
nitrate formation, but the quantity of nitrates 
available tor the plant tlcpends largely on the 
amount of organic matter present 

Oieen crops do not add much permanent humus, 
though thcN can supply a considerable amount of 
nitiogen fibre is essential for mainti nance of 
organic cotiUnt, and if it cannot be grown and 
maturtd it should be supplied from some outside 
source 



Fitf 2 Penetration of eame area aix montha late' after application of 3 incbea of Water by Flood Irrigation 


little Significance Once th< approximitc equili 
brium has lieen reached further mo\eineiit of 
water hetwetn soil partules dots not nctiir and 
the mam loss of moistuie is either fioni evapora¬ 
tion, or transpiration through the plant Water 
does not move to the roeils the roots move to 
the moisture but thes will not extend to deeptr 
soils if moisture is withheld from the surficc 
and there is no moisture below Deep rcKitiiig 
cinnot be cnconrigtd unless tht phnts hive that 
natural tendenc> and arc given s< me inducement to 
exploit it 

Whet It the aignificence of organic matter?— 

Besides absorbing th( stussts of tillage orgonc 
matter provicks the ])1 nt with nitrogen and other 
elements As a surfeit mulch it nduccs racli i- 
tion and sun scald 'incl minimi/cs the effects of 
flood irugation by reducing the tendcnc> of 
heavier sods to surfut cracking It provides 
the medium for the devclopincnt of the soil bac 
term hut its rclativt content of cirbon to nitro 
gen determines to sonu * Ktcnt whether the soil 
receives or losts nitiogen Other Mmditions — 


What 1ft the relation between fthooty leaf and 
root development?—While each poition of the 
tree curies on a pirticuhr function each of these 
functions is dircctb ssociilcd and any intei- 
ftunce with one Msihly iflctts the other**—though 
an> effcit on the root system is not manifest in 
itself without actual exploration 

The jib orbing loots upply the tree with mois¬ 
ture air, and soluble plant food ind iny 
dtficieniv oi excess of these becomes apparent m 
rtstiickd or abnormil ^lowtli poor fruit develop¬ 
ment 'uiil peculiar leaf symptoms 

Leaves are most impoiUiit to tree development,, 
tor in addition to hrcuhiiv uid the transpiiation 
ot nioistute thev iic also the means wherehv the 
tue makes use of sunlight in the manutacture 
of stTrch ^01 c irhohsdiati s) Reduced leaf sur¬ 
face meins less stareh ioimation, and thus re¬ 
stricted giowth in hull shoots and roots and less 
stoiecl reserves Tik(wi'>e inj restriction of the 
root s\stciii causes t coir sponding reduction in 
the l p growth 



Fitf 5 —PENETRATION IN RELATION TO SIZE AND POSITION OF FURROW 

Soil I rofU ^ 7 a hours after irrigation grade of furrow 3 inches per chain 


l4!ft —Time of irrigation 3 hours 85 per rent of root zone 
Intotftd X per eent moistuie below root sons 

ipymgp 


—Time of irrigation 6 hours, so per cent of root zone 
imgated, 50 per cent ot moisture b®iow root zone 
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FIBROLITE 

WATER PIPES AHD TROUGHING 

For Your Water Supply Schemes 


RUST AND CORROSION PROOF 
FREE FROM TUBERCULATION 
PERMANENTLY DURABLE 

EASILY AND QUICKLY INSTALLED 
BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 

LOW FREIGHT COSTS 
LOW MAINTENANCE 

# WrtU for Free Illustrated Pamphlet and 
full information. 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

House*’* York It Barrack Stetf Sydney 
(BOX 3938 V., 


YOU NEED PESTEND TO KEEP YOUR GARDEN 
FREE OF PLANT PESTS! 


PESTEND ASSURES PERFECT PLANT PROTECTION 


Expert gardeners and growers 
recommend the use of PEST¬ 
END SUPERFINE — either 
for dusting or for dressmg the soil. 
By merely mixing with water, it 
can be used as an effective plant 
spray. It adheres better, lasts 
longer and costs less than ordinary 
spraying powders. 


PESTEND SUPERFINE To¬ 
bacco Dust is non-poisonous to 
plants; mexpensive and easy to 
use. Try it out for yourself. 
Obtainable in 28 lb. or 56 lb. 
bags at all produce stores or direct 
from W. D. & H. O. Wills 
(Aust.) Ltd. 


PESTEBfD SUPERFINE 


(TOBACCO DUST) 
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Knowledge of such an association is a ^tiide 
to pruning practice, on both healthy and declining 
trees. Reserve plant food is stored within the 
shoots and limbs and “heavy’’ winter pruning re¬ 
duces this reserve and results in slower growth 
in both shoots and roots during spring. • In mktiy 
cases it is necessary to cut hard at the wintei 
pruning, hut it should be borne in mind that the 
more food reserve cut away the smaller the re¬ 
sultant growth. Similarly, reduction in the root 
system as a result of adverse conditions should 
he followed by a reduction of top growth in 
order to maintain the right balance between root 
and top. Where loss of leaves occurs, measures 
should be taken to prevent an accumulation of 
excess moisture and its dire consequences. De- 
water such trees and reduce sul)sequent irrigations. 

It it essential to irrigate as frequently after 
the crop is oif as before? —No general statement 
can he given to cover all fruits; the crop, its 
season of maturity, the capacity of the soil fof 
waltT and seasonal conditions, must be taken into 
consideration. 

The tree should not be allowed to go short 
of moisture during the approach to harvesting, 
and though the greatest growth will result from 
the maiutenauce of an adequate supply of avail¬ 
able moisture at all times, it is better to forego 
this maximum result and allow the soil to ap¬ 
proach the wilting point on occasions. A con- 
tinuouslv moist condition in the root zone is 
excellent for the maintenance of soil inhabiting 
root rots, w^hicli. while not adversely affecting the 
vigorous tret during normal conditions, are never¬ 
theless capable of causing major damage during 
periods of unfavourable weather. An occasional 
drying out prevents this building up of the fungal 
])opulation and gives the vigorous tree greater 
chances of w'itlistanding occasional, adverse sea¬ 
sonal conditions. 

Is irrigation during blossoming harmful?— 

Shortage of moisture during blossoming should 
be avoided at all C(jsts; see that adequate mois¬ 
ture is present prior to bud swell. 


Should irrigation be necessary during blos¬ 
soming it would be unwise to withhold it, 
though in older plantings on heavier soils with 
an extended “lag,” heavy applications should be 
avoided, for the absence of air around the roots 
for a few days would have exactly the same 
effect as the withholding of moisture, A light 
irrigation would he preferable under such condi¬ 
tions, to be followed by a normal application at 
a more opportunie time. 

Hat late autumn irrigation any dangers?— 

Weather conditions are, unfortunately, as yet 
unpredictable with any degree of accuracy, and 
the principal danger lies in the possibility, that 
following heavy rain, the root zone may be satu- 
pted for an extencled period when transinration 
i'. low. The best safeguard is to have a standing 
crop of some kind or other through the winter 
months. Late autumn irrigation may be satis¬ 
factory on empty land should heavy rain not 
follow too soon afterwards, but fnun May on¬ 
wards the soil loses its warmth, and it is difficult 
to obtain much growth from late planted or ger¬ 
minated seed. 

Obtain satisfactory growth of the autumn cover 
crop before the winter, even though two nr three 
light irrigations may he necessary, and in the 
event of late autumn or early winter rains the 
standing crop is a far better assurance against 
root injury than empty ground. There may be 
lillle variation in the actual height of water as 
shown m the test wells, hut the .saving fact is 
that the soil moisture content above this level is 
reduced and this ensures a better air supply for 
the roots and i)revents suffocation. 

Dry soil conditions during autunin and winter 
check clevelopnKmt of the buds and lower the 
resistance of the trees to frost; avoid a pro¬ 
tracted dry spell followed by copious irrigation, 
for such a practice may lead lo autumn blossom¬ 
ing and loss of suKsequent crop. 


Prunes at Yenda. 


Results of Irrigation and Soil Management Investigations. 

(Concluded from Vol, 52 , page 588 .) 

F. T. FOWMAN, Ph.D., B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Research Officer; and J. R. DAVISON, Fruit Inspector. 


IN the first portion of this article (October issue) the poor cropping of prunes on heavy 
soils at Yenda was shown to be related to faulty conditions of tree growth, capable of 
improvement by the use of suitable irrigation and cultural practices,^ In a subsequent 
issue the practical application of thesa methods was discussed, and in this concluding 
portion the effects on the soil and the trees, of the soil management methods recommended 


are dealt with. 

Adjustment of Irrigation to the Native Cover 
System. 

Before the method of native cover cropping is 
adopted, it will be necessary, on most farms, to 
examine tlic ditches and levels lo see if they are 
suited to the new conditions, Alterations in |;he 
grades can be carried out later in the year, but, 
unless it be unavoidable, should not be carried 
out during the blossom and setting period, when 


it may adversely affect fruit set, or during the 
winter, when it will interfere with the cover crop. 
Alterations to ditches can be effected best when 
they arc just in good condition to i)l(>ugli, so that 
any paspalum clumps, etc., will not be over-diffi 
cult to uproot. 

The new conditions affecting irrigation to be 
borne in milid are:— 

I. The flow of water along the lands will be 
slowed down by the presence of cover crops 
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dun^ the sprinju(-carly summer period, and 
again in the late summer-autumn period of each 
season. 

Z The permeability of the soils will be im« 
proved. 

These altered conditions will, in some cases, 
call for adjustment of levels (by Rradin]^) and 
the length of furrow-run or bay. More often, 
however, on the heavy soils under review, clean¬ 
ing and increasing the heiglit of ditch banks to 
secure greater head of water will compensate 
for the slowing down of the flow of water, the 
existing ditches on many farms being at present 
too low to give the required flow. '‘Fill” rather 
than ‘‘cut” ditches are preferable where they can 
be had, to obviate “dead” water and the accom¬ 
panying weed growtli. In some ca^es checks may 
he introduccil at suitable distances along the 
ditches with advantage. 

ElfecU on the Soil. 

During the past tw(» seasons cultivation has 
not l>een practised on the i*xi)erimcntal block, 
except f(>r sonic .spccilic juirpose, such as putting 
in furrow's, or discing, in preparation for the 
prune drop. During the past two winters the 
native burr clover has been allowed to grow, and 
except for the need to grade and to raise the 
banks of the ditches just described, the native 
clover crop system would have been in complete 
operation, * 

The effects of this system have already been 
observed in a much more ready and deeper pene¬ 
tration of irrigation water. This is secured with¬ 
out the lengthy period of saturation of the top 
soil, which occurred when this land received 


NOT NECESSARY TO REGISTER 
ORCHARDS. 

It is no longer necessary to register 
orchards, nurseries or banana planta¬ 
tions under the Plant Diseases Act, 1 924. 

This decision is in accordance with 
recent vote of orchardists against con¬ 
tinuance of registration of orchards and 
nurseries. 


much cultivation. It is therefoie apparent that 
a considerable improvement in tilth and texture 
has been brought about during the past two 
seasons, amounting perhaps, to a restoration of 
the structure natural to this soil. 

An important effect upon the trees also has 
become apparent, namely a reduction of the 
“lag” in the response of the trees to irrigati(»n. 
This is probably due ti» the two clTects upf)n the 
soil just roferre<l to, viz., greater permeability, 
and reduced period of .saturation during irriga¬ 
tion. 

Lag in the Response to Irrigation. 

While the soil is m a saturated slate during 
an irrigation, and until free water has perco¬ 
lated to deeper soil layers, bringing about the 
condition known as “field capacity,” trees often 
have the appearance of not benefiting from the 
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application of water. The duration of this lag 
varies from one to several days, during which 
time the trees remain as they were just prior to 
irrigation. 

The lag is possibly connected with the altered 
conditions of soil aeration consequent upon the 
period of saturation. It is more apparent ifl 
heavy soils that have been clean cultivated over a 
jieriod of years, than on lighter soils. The lag 
appears longest iti soils, and parts of orchards 
.such as the “low .spots,” where the soil is either 
naturally dense, or has been compacted by ex- 
ccs.sivc cultivation. The duration of the lag in 
these .several instances, corresponds with the 
period of saturation. 

A further e(Tect upon the trees in cover crop 
on licavy soil, is that they appear to show less 
stress during the last few days of the irrigation 
interval This cflcct, coupled with the reduced 
lag at the beginning of the irrigation interval, 
rejjresents several dajs of improved growing con¬ 
ditions. Such growing conditions are particu¬ 
larly important during tlie height of the summer, 
and possibly account for the observation recorded 
earlier that the crops and foliage of prune trees 
grown under this system, appear to withstand 
the summer heat much lieltcr than many others 
in the district. 

Principles underlying the Cover Cropping 
System of Soil Management. 

The effects obtained from the cover crop sys¬ 
tem of soil management, using native burr clover, 
arc duo to the application of two principles, 
namely :~ 

1. A minimum of cultivation. 

2. Cover to the soil during the period of 

growth of the crop and the death ui situ 
of the roots. 

When put into practice these principles differ in 
many particulars from green manuring. 

A mhiitnum of cultivation is desirable for two 
main reasons. In the first place, cultivations 
having the sole object of creating a soil mulch 
are profitlesb, ]>ecause the idea that soil mulches 
conserve moisture is erroneous. There is ample 
scieiilihc esidcuce that soil mulches, produced by 
cultivating the soil, do not save or conserve soil 
moisture. After an irrigation, the moisture in the 
top few inches of soil naturally evaporates and 
cannot lie conserved except by a mulch intro¬ 
duced and superimposed upon the existing soil. 
This loss of surface soil moisture occurs during 
a short period after the irrigation water dis¬ 
appears from the surface, the soil below these 
surface few inches being at field capacity. Over a 
period of some months, if the surface soil were 
undislnrhed and the evaporating conditions were 
high, this deeper soil would gradually lose its 
rnuisturc by evaporation. But in the compara¬ 
tively short interval between irrigations practic¬ 
ally no moisture is lost in this manner, but is 
drawn upon by the plant roots. I'hc main loss 
being by this means, soil mulching cannot con¬ 
serve the moisture of the rooting ^onc of the 
trees and, therefore, unless it destroys weeds, or 
has some other purpose, it is profitless. 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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Plant Quarantine. 


An Important Measure of Disease Control. 

Many sfrowers probably do not maBie Hiat several of tibe teriona plant dbeases which 
cause havoc in overseas countries have so far failed to appear in Australia because of 
the existing Plant Quarantine ReguiaBons and tfie vigilance exercised by those who 
inspect and examine material as it arrives from abroad. 


The organisation and control of all 
quarantine in this country were originally 
functions of each individual State, but in 
1909 the Commonwealth assumed the re> 
sj^onsibility for the control of foreign 
quarantine, and utilised the existing State 
organisations for the administration of both 
animal and plant quarantine regulations. 
Even at the present time the Common¬ 
wealth is still mainly dependent upon the 
co-op<Tation of the States, although the 
Quarantine Act of the Commonwealth is 
actually administered by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health. 

Aim to Exclude Pests and Diseases. 

The Act, insofar as it affects plants, is 
concerned mainly with the exclusion of 
diseases and pests from the Commonwealth, 
but it also makes provision for the promul¬ 
gation of regulations to check the spread 
of diseases and pests already established 
within Australia. 

A Federal Director of Plant Quarantine 
was appointed in 1927, and be is i;espon- 
sible to the Director-General of Health, Can¬ 
berra. No other full time officer has since 


been appointed to the Commonwealth Ser¬ 
vice for plant quarantine work. AIJ other 
officers that administer the Federal regula¬ 
tions are appointed at the request, and on 
the recommendation of the State Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture, and from the services 
of these Departments. Actually they are 
State officers seconded for Commonwealth 
service, and the Commonwealth pays the 
States for the services rendered. In all, 
there are approximately 100 quarantine offi¬ 
cers engaged in inspection duties for the 
Commonwealth. 

Some IKseaeee Excluded. 

There is iStle doubt that untold benefit 
has resulted in the past from the present 
quarantine system. It has assisted in pre¬ 
venting the establishment in Australia of 
such major plant diseases as citrus canker, 
fireblight of apples and pears and potato 
wart, quite apart from certain insect pests 
and weeds. 

It is obvious that no plant quarantine ser¬ 
vice can be expected to keep out all plant 
pests, weeds and diseases, and it has to be 
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admitted that such troubles as bacterial 
blight of tomatoes^ bean blight and leaf 
mould of tomatoes have become established 
here in spite of the quarantine system. 

A Report to the Agricaltiiral Council. 

Having in mind the need for reviewing 
the existing system of foreign plant 
quaraiitine in this country, the Agricultural 
Council directed some time ago that a con¬ 
ference of Comm<»nwealth and State offi¬ 
cers should be called to discuss the position 
and submit a rejxirt embodying recommen¬ 
dations for improvement in the organisation 
and administration of the ])resent system. 

Delegates from all States conferred with 
tile Commonwealth authorities at C'anlierra 
in April-May, 1941, and a report containing 
twenty-six resolutions was then submitted to 
the Agricultural Council, The report dealt 
with such matters as appointments to staff, 
training of itispectors, funds, standardisa¬ 
tion of methods of inspection, data of life- 
historios, &c., of pests and diseases likely 
to be introduced from overseas, lists of 
hosts on which pests and diseases might be 
introduced, need for modifying existing 
regulations and t)roiiiulgating new ones, 
licensing of mtrserymen, growth of imported 
jilants in quarantmc, revision of treatmeiils 
for plants and goods introduced, education 


of public re danger of indiscriminate plant 
introduction, inspection fees, equipment for 
vacuum fumigation, establishment of plant 
introduction stations, methods of coping 
with new outbreaks of diseases and pests, 
possible dangers of pest introduction by 
aeroplanes, sampling methods and germina¬ 
tion standards for seeds, etc. 

It is of interest to note that the plant 
quarantine report i)rcpared in 1940 by the 
Australian Institute of Agricultural Science 
and published in the Journal of the Institute 
for December, 1941, provided the basis for 
discussion at the outset of the Canberra con¬ 
ference, and many of the items in the In¬ 
stitute’s report were adopted for inclusion 
in the recommendations to the Agricultural 
Council. 

One recommendation, 'That an advisory 
plant quarantine committee be ap])ointed in 
each State to review from time to time mat¬ 
ters of plant quarantine, and that the re- 
l)orls be transmitted to the I ommonwealth 
Quarantine Administ ration,” was recently 
implemented in New South Wales, and two 
or three meetings have so far been lield, the 
personnel of the committee comprising the 
following officers of the Department of 
AgricultureMr. (.\ G. Savage (Chair¬ 
man), Dr. H. J. Hynes, Mr. T. McCarthy, 
Mr. J. N. Whittet and Mr. 1 ). 1 ). Atkins. 


Peach Brown Rot. 

Pre-hanrest Sprays for Mid- and Late-Season Varieties. 


IliTMin weather during January and Febru¬ 
ary is frequently accompanied by epidemics 
of brown rot in the clioice dessert peaches 
and nectarines ripening in these months. The 
disease is caused by the fungus Sclerotinia 
fructicoJa, carried over in mummied fruit 
rotted in previous seasons, in diseased twigs 
and blossom remnants, and by individual 
spores resting on l)ark surfaces within the 
tree. 

Orchard sanitation measures are most 
important in order to reduce the spore load 
in the orchard. Provided due attention has 
been paid to sanitation, the orchardist may 
exjwt to l)enefit from fruit cover sprays 
applied a few days j>rior to commencement 
of harvesting each variety, 
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In the coastal, tableland and slopes dis¬ 
tricts, where the dessert varieties are grown 
and brown rot is important, copper sprays 
cannot be applied to peach or nectarine trees 
in leaf without severe leaf injury; therefore, 
Bordeaux mixture and the various proprie¬ 
tary co|)per sprays should be avoided for 
this purpose. 

However, sulphur materials are safe for 
pre-harvest ])urposes, provided suitable dilu¬ 
tion rates are observed. The following sul¬ 
phur sprays have been used with satisfac¬ 
tion :— 

Lime sulphur*^, 1 gallon to r6o gallons of 
water (/.c., r pint to 20 gallons water). 

* Commercial liquid lime sulphur containing- 
approximately 20 per cent, polysulpbide sulphur 
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Colloidal sulphurs, i lb* to 2 lb. per lorj 
gallons of water. 

Wettable sulphurs 5 lb. per lOO gallons of 
water. 

A combinalion of lime sulidiur with 
‘either colloidal ‘sulphur or wettable sulphur 
is also a recommended spray. It consists 
of lime sulpliur i gallon to 320 galU>ns water 
(t.r., Yj. pint to 20 gallons) j)lus either col¬ 
loidal sulphur I lb, to too gallons or wet- 
table sulpliur S 11 ). to 100 gallons. This mix¬ 
ture combines good coverage and low poten¬ 
tiality for ])olysulphide injury, with a reason¬ 
ably liigh sulphur content. 

It is recommended that an eftlcient wet¬ 
ting and spreading agent, of which various 
commercial types are available, be used with 
each of the above sulphur sprays. Even 
wellable sulphur appears to contain, at 
times, scarcc*ly sui'licicnt wetting agent to 
c‘n.->urc a good spray cover. 



Pdaehet Deftfoyed by Brown Rot. 


The Citrus Nematode. 


('iTkus rodts arc immune to attack by the 
root knot eehvorm {llctcnKlera uiariom), 
l)Ut are \ei} commonly infected with the 
citrus iK'inaLode {'J^ylcndiulus semipeni- 
innis). This is a minute, worm like organ¬ 





ism which parasitises the young fibrous 
roots. It is of world-wide distribution and* 
as far as is known, attacks only citrus and 
closely related species of plants. 



It differs in its action from the root knot 
eelworm by nut forming galls. The \oung 
fibrous roots are attacked by the larval fe¬ 
males, whose heads become permanently 
embedded in the outer root tissue. 'The test 
of the body remains outside as a s\voIl<‘n, 
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somewhat curved structure (Fig. i) with a 
small conical tail. A very high-powered 
lens is necessary to see these female nema¬ 
todes on infected roots. Eggs are laid in 
the soil adjacent to the roots, and are em¬ 
bedded in a gelatinous material which causes 
a layer of soil particles to adhere as a coat¬ 
ing around the roots, giving them a thick¬ 
ened appearance (Fig. 2), 

Infestation is usually most severe in light 
sandy soil, presumably because movement 
of the parasite is impeded to a less extent 
than in heavy s()il, but severe infestation can, 
and does occur in heavy soil, and the effects 
on the trees often seem more noticeable. 

The effect of nematode attack on the 
general health of the tree is still a matter 
of debate. It seems fairly certain that a 
very heavy infestation is a contributory fac¬ 
tor in some cases of unthriftiness, but trees 
which are well tended may be heavily in¬ 
fested and yet carry good crops. 

Control. 

The rinly method of control which can 
be recommended is to encourage rapid 
growth of fibrous roots by suitable manti- 
rial and cultural treatments. The incor¬ 
poration of animal manure in the soil ap¬ 
pears to exert a particularly beneficial effect. 

How long the nematode may persist in the 
soil after the removal of affected trees is 
not known, but field experience suggests 
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that they may do so for some years. For 
this reason, therefore, young trees should 
not be planted immediately in soil fronn 
which badly infested trees have been re¬ 
moved, but an annual crop should be grown 
before replanting. 


New Diseases. 

During November, 1941, the following dis¬ 
eases were recorded for the first time in 
New South Wales:— 

Powdery Mildew of Ranunculus 
(garden hybrids).—Metropolitan. Caused 
by Oidium sp. 

Powdery Mildew of Papaw (CmVa 
papaya ).—North Coast. Caused by Oidium 
sp. 

Mosaic (virus) of Guelcla rose {Vibur¬ 
num op\ilus).--OhtTon. 

Hacteriosts of Apricot (Prunus annrn- 
iaca). —Goulburn. Pathogen under identifi¬ 
cation. Symptoms-—Blossom blight, tip-wilt, 
leaf spot, twig and limb cankers with gum¬ 
ming. 

Rusty Spot*’* 01 Peach (Amygdalns 
persicae). —Glenfield. Catise unknown. Al¬ 
though this condition has not jireviously 
been recorded, specimens showing the ab¬ 
normality were first collected in 1933-34 
and have since been observed from time to 
time. 

* Ulodgptt, 1 C KustN Spt>t of Peach Plant Disc dsr R(|M)itei 
2S I, pp 27 8 IQ41 


Prevention of Spotted or 

Very proniising rc.sults are being obtained in the 
experiment which is being conducted at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College on the control of this 
disease. The method being tested consists in 
spraying the plants from the very early seedbed 
stage onwards with a solution of tartar emetic 
and sugar. This acts as a poison bait for the 
small flying insects—^thrips—which carry the spot¬ 
ted wilt viriis to tomatoes from infected weeds 
and other plants. 

In the plots which have not been sprayed, more 
than three times as many bronze-wilt plants have 
occurred as in the plots which have been sprayed 
with the bait twice each week, and more than 
two and a half times as many as in the plots 
which have been sprayed once a week. The crop 
was in the second week of picking at the time this 
was written (r8th December, 1941). 

Although the experiment is incomplete, the 
results so far, which fepresect a 60 to 70 per 
cent, degree of contrc)!, are sufficiently encourag- 
in|r to draw the attention of tomato growers to 
this means of reducing losse.s before mid-season 
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Bronze Wilt of Tomatoes. 

and late crops are planted Even if a small quan¬ 
tity only of tartar emetic, say, i ounce, is avail¬ 
able, It would be useful for protecting seedlings 
while in the seedbed 

The formula used in the experiment at Hawkes- 
bury College was 2 oz. tartar emetic and 4 02. 
sugar in 4 gallons of water. For seed-bed use 
this formula may be converted as follows:— 
Dis.solvc I ounce tartar emetic in t quart of water 
and bottle as a stock solution. Take 4 fluid ounces 
cup) of the bottled fluid and add water to 
make up to 32 ounces (approximately pints). 
Add one moderately well-heaped teaspoon of 
sugar. 

^ The spray ma> be conveniently applied to seed¬ 
lings or small plots of tomatoes by means of a 
**fly-sprayer.’* The aim is to apply a fine mist to* 
the plant and for economy the nozzles of spray 
pumps should be reduced in size for field applica- 
tioa 

The experiment at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College is under the supervision of Messrs. C. J. 
Magee, W. L. Morgan and A. N. Johnston. 
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Black Rot of 

Clean Seed 
is Most Important. 

R. D. WILSON, M.S., M.Sc.Agr., 

Plant Pathologist. 

BLACK rot of garden stock#, which was first 
recorded (*) in New South Wales in IdSS, is 
now the most important disease of this popular 
ornamental in this State and one of the most 
serious diseases with which commercial flower 
growers have to contend* The disease is 
caused by a strain of the cabbage and cauli¬ 
flower black rot organism Bacterium campesire. 
It has been shown, however, that the bacterium 
causing the black rot disease of stocks wfll not 
infect cabbage or cauliflower or vice versa. 

The first observable symptom is usually a yel¬ 
lowing of the lower leaves, often accompanying 
a stunting of the plant. Black, somewhat water- 
soaked markings develop on the stem, particu¬ 
larly at the points of attachment of the leaves. 
Internally there is a browning or blackening of 
the tissues which may be confined to the water¬ 
conducting tissues, but which may extend out 
into adjacent tissues. Youn^ plants severely 
affected usually collapse and die, but older plants 
•or plants not so severely affected, though stunted, 
may survive and produce flowers. 

Disease ii Seed Borne. 

Two of the most important features in the life 
history of the disease are, fir.stly, that the disease 
is carried by the seed and, secondly, the rapidity 
with which the disease spreads under seed-bed 
conditions. 

That the disease is seed borne has been demon¬ 
strated by Kendrick (®) in California and by the 
writer, lx)th by the isolation of the causal bac¬ 
terium from stock seed and by the development 
of the disease in plants grown in previously 
sterilised soil from seed harvested from diseased 
plants. It has been the experience of several 
commercial stock growers in this State that seed 
harvested from healthy plants produced healthy 
stocks, whereas when bought seed was used the 
resulting seedlings were frequently affected with 
black rot. 

Seed Bed Sprsad* 

Clayton (*) has emphasised the importance of 
seed-bed infection in the case of black rot of 
cauliflowers. That seed-bed spread is also a very 
important factor in the black rot disease of stocks 
became apparent during the course of several 
seed treatment experiments in which the plants 
were grown both in outside seed beds and in 
pots in the glasshouse. 
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BUek Rot of Stocks. 

Arrows point to the black sunken areas where subsidiary stems 
joined the main stem. 


In several cases in the outside seed beds it 
was found that many plants on one side of the 
seed bed had developed symptoms of black rot 
whilst there were practically no diseased plants 
on the other side of the bed. In the pot tests, 
where it was the practice to plant the seed in 
batches of loo, consisting of twenty seeds in each 
of five pots, it frequently happened that one black 
rot infected plant would be recorded amongst the 
plants in a set of five pots. After recording the 
occurrence of this diseased plant, including the 
position of the pot in which it was growing, the 
plant would be removed. Two or three weeks 
later several more diseased plants might be re¬ 
corded, and almost invariably the majority of 
these plants would be found in the pot from which 
the diseased plant had previously been removed. 
This occurred so frequently that there appeared 
to be no doubt whatever that a considerable 
amount of spread from plant to plant was taking 
place similar to that which was observed in the 
outside see4jheds. 

It is considered that this seed-bed spread, fol¬ 
lowing the use of diseased seed, explains the 
high percentage of infections observed during 
the last three years in many commercial plant¬ 
ings of stocks. 

££Fact of Date of Planting. 

Field observations and reports from both com¬ 
mercial flower growers and home gardeners have 
shown that severe losses from black rot are much 
more frequently experienced by the former than 
the latter. It seems likely that the main reason 
for this difference lies in the dates of sowing. In 
an endeavour to produce flowers at a lime of the 
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year when stocks and other flowers arc scarce, 
comnaercial stock growers usually plant their seed 
some time between December and February, 
whilst most home gardeners sow their seed m 
the period February to May Temperatures, par¬ 
ticularly whilst the plants are in the seed bed, 
are thus usually con^^iderably higher in the case 
of stocks grown commercially than where they 
are grown in the home garden. There is not 
yet conclusive evidence that temperature is the 
main factor involved in the difTcrences in infec¬ 
tion associated with date of planting, but it is 
of interest to note that Clayton (*), working on 
Tong Island, New York (U S.A T found that 
temperatime was one of the most important fac¬ 
tors influencing the development of the black rot 
disease of cauliflowers. 

Experiments on Seed Treatments. 

In view of the seed-borne nature of the disease, 
attention has been directed to the possibility of 
controlling the disease by seed treatment. The 
only reference concerning seed treatment for the 
control of black rot of stocks is that published 
by Kendrick ("), wh(^ stated that effective control 
of the disease was secured by hot water treat¬ 
ment of the seed for ten minutes at S.l deg C 
(1274 Fahr ) In the case of black rot of 
cabbages and cauliflowers the generally accepted 
seed treatments are twenty-five minutes in hot 
water at 50 deg C. (122 deg Fahr ) for cabbage 
seed and eighteen minutes at the same temperature 
for cauliflower seed. Treatments for thirty minutes 
in a I in 1,000 corrosive sublimate (mercuric 
chloride) solution have been claimed to give satis¬ 
factory control of black rot of cabbages, wliercas 
Clayton (*) did not obtain eontrol of the disease 
on cauliflowers by this treatment, ascrtliing the 
differences in results to the fact that, in cauli¬ 
flowers, which arc more susceptible than cabbage, 
there is a greater amount of internal seed infec¬ 
tion not eliminated by the corrosive sublimate 
treatment. 

Details of the Tests. 

Mo.st of the experiments conducted in the pre¬ 
sent instance havj included hot water and cor¬ 
rosive sublimate treatments; two experiments 
have included dusting with Ceresan, and in others 
various bleaching powder (calcium hypochlorite 
.—frequently referred to as chlorinated lime) 
solutions were employed. Bleaching powder solu¬ 
tions have been used by White (^) and Stevenson 
(*) in the disHifection ot lelaici seed. 

In two cases the seed used was ordinary com¬ 
mercial seed purchased from seed merchants, 
whilst in all the other experiments the seed was 
harvested from plants which were inoculated some 
time before the setting of the seed with a pure 
culture of the black rot organism The treatments 
which have been tested include:— 

1. Cere$an.— 

(a) Seed dusted with Ceresan (UT. if^75a) 
at the rate of two parts by weight of 
Ceresan to i.otK) parts l)y weight of stock 
seed (0.2 per cent,). 

(i>) Seed dusted with excess Ceresan and the 
excess dust sieved oflF. 
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2. Corrosive sublimate (trterciino 

Seed dipped for ten and thirty minutes in a 
I in 1,000 solution at room temperature. 

3. Hot Water.— 

Seed treated for ten and thirty minutes in hot 
water at both 50 deg. C. (122 deg. Fahr.) and 53 
deg. C. (1274 cleg, Fahr.). 

4. Bleaching powder (calcium hypoch¬ 
lorite) .— 

((/) 4 hours in a 7 per cent, solution at room 
temperature. 

(f>) 4, 16 and 24 hours in a 10 per cent, solu¬ 
tion at room temperature. 

(c) 4 hours in a 10 per cent, solution at 16.5, 
20, 25.5, 30 and 37 deg. C. (61.7, 68, 77.9, 
86 and fj8.6 deg Fahr. respectively). 

The bleaching pow^dcr solutions were prepared 
by adding to one pari by weight of bleaching 
powder TO or 14 parts by weight of water (lo 
per cent or 7 per cent solutions respectively). 
After stirring and allowing to stand for ten 
minutes, the liquid was poured off and immediately 
used foi the treatment 

In these experiments the treated seed, together 
with untreated seed as a check, w'as sown either 
in outside seed-beds (in some instances the seed¬ 
bed soil had been sterilised with formalin) or in 
pots of st( cim-sterib.sed soil in the glasshouse. 
In ever> case special care was taken by wide 
spacing to prevent spread of the disease from 
one seed-bed or grou|) of pots to another seed¬ 
bed or group of pots. However, the results 
secured indicated that nof only was there spread 
of the disease within individual seed-beds or 
groups of pots, but that it almost certainly oc¬ 
curred from plot to plot in some of the experi¬ 
ments. The results were, therefore, not as satis- 
factor\ as could he desired as far as giving an 
accurate idea of the effectiveness of any parti¬ 
cular treatment However, by taking into ac¬ 
count the time of appearance of the disease and 
the type of severity »)f the symptoms in any set of 
seedlings, as well as the number of seedlings de- 
\eloping tlie disease, it was found possible to ob¬ 
tain an apiiroximatc idea of the relative value 
of the treatments. 

Seed Treatment Results Summarised. 

It is not proposed lo give in detail the results 
of these various seed treatments, but merely to 
summarise the conclusions which have beeir 
reached. 

1, Treatments which proved completely ineffec¬ 
tive or nearly .so include the two Ceresan dust 
treatments (0.2 per cent, and excess) and the* ten- 
minute treatment in hot water at 50 deg. C. (I22‘ 
deg. Fahr.). 

2. Treatments which definitely gave some con¬ 
trol but which, almost certainly, did not give com¬ 
plete control include the two corrosive sublimate 
treatments (ten and thirty minutes in a i to» 
1,000 solution) and the ten-mintite treatment in 
hot water at 53 deg. C. 
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3 Treatments which certainly eliminated a con¬ 
siderable amount of black rot infection from the 
seed, and which may have been completely ef¬ 
fective, include the two thirty-minute hot water 
treatments (50 deg and 53 deg. C), and all fhe 
bleaching powder treatments. 

From the experiments carried out so far it is 
not pos.sible to claim that any treatment will 
completely eliminate the black rot bacteria from 
infected stock seed. Complete elimination must, 
of course, be the objective of any treatment, since, 
as has been indicated earlier, a few infected seeds 
may serve as sources of infection for many seed¬ 
lings in a seed-bed. However, because, in most 
of the experiments so far carried out, there was 
the possibility of spread from tlu' plants grown 
from untreated seed or seed ineffectively treated 
to plants in an effective treatment, certain of the 
hot water and bleaching powder treatments can¬ 
not be condemned at the present stage as not 
giving 100 per cent, control. 

Effect of Treatments on Germination. 

All the hot water treatments were found to 
have a somewhat severe effect on germination 
This was more pronounced in the case of seed 
sowm in outside seed-beds than in pots in the 
glasshouse, wdicie conditions were better for 
germination. On old seed the harmful effect was 
\ery evident h'or example, on seed which was 
known t(» be at least three years old, thirty minutes 
in hot water at 53 deg C. gave a germination of 
■8 per cent, compared with 40 per cent, for un¬ 
treated seed. Oil seed which w^as years old 
the same hot water ireatineiit under glasshouse 
•conditions, reduced germination from 81 per cent, 
(untreated) to 60 per cent, (treated)—average 
of three separate experiments. 

The ten and thirty-minute corrosive sublimate 
ireatments reduced germination under glasshouse 
conditions to approxnnatel) the same extent as 
did the hot water treatments hut were less severe 
when the seed was sown in outdoor seed-beds. 

The sixteen and tw'eiity-four-hour treatments 
(room temperature) in 10 per cent, bleaching 
powdei reduced germination to about 10 per cent, 
of tliat of the untreated seed. The four-hour 
Ircatmuit in 10 per cent lileachiiig powder solu¬ 
tions at 37 deg C. reduced germination from 83 
ficr cent, (untreated) to 22 per cent (treated), 
but none of the remaining four-hour treatments 
in bleaching powder solutions caused a serious re¬ 
duction in germination, the average figures 
being:—Untreated seed, 78 per cent.; four hours 
in bleaching powder solutions, 70 per cent. There¬ 
fore, provided that the temperature of the liquid 
used in the treatment is kept below 30 deg. C. 
(86 deg. Fahr.), it is unlikely that serious results 
on germination would result from a four-hour 
treatment in 10 per cent, bleaching powder. Taking 
into account both disease control and effect of 
treatment on germination, it is ronsidere<l at pre¬ 
sent that the best treatment would be a four-hour 
treatment in a 10 per cent, bleaching powder 
solution, the temperature of which during the 
treatment should not exceed 30 deg. C. (86 deg. 
Pahn). 


Recommeiicled Control Measures. 

At the present time the following control 
measures are recommended — 

1. y 7 ie use of discase-ffcr seed — This is most 
important and 111 order that growers ma> lie eer- 
tam that they are using healthy seed, they should, 
wherever possilde, save their own seed from 
healthy plants. Where it is the practic<‘ to glow 
stocks of separate colours it is advisable, owing 
to the possibility of cross-pollinalion, to plant 
several small isolated t>tud seed plots each con¬ 
taining a separate variety. The seed should be 
sown directly in these plots with subsequent thin¬ 
ning rather than transplanted from a seed-bed 
The resulting plants should be kept under close 
observation for the appearance of black rot and all 
diseased plants immediately pulled out and burned 
The seed from each disease-free single-flowered 
(seed-producing) stock plant should lie harvested 
separately and jilaced itK a separate numhered 
envelope. In the next season some of the .seed 
from each packet could he used ftir the main 
sowing, some for the stud seed plots and some 
should he kept for use in future years (if re¬ 
quired) The sowings in the stud seed plots 
should be made so that each n>w or section of 
a row corresponds to a packet (/.e , a single seed 
plant of the previous year). ff there is any 
evidence of black rot in any one lot or if the 
percentage of doubles is low (less than 50 per 
cent ) the whole of the plants in that lot should 
he rcmov^cd and the remnants of seed in the 
corresponding packet discarded. Tn this manner 
it should^ be possible io carry out a programme 
which will give both black rot-free seed and a 
strain producing a high percentage of double 
flowcr.s. 

2 'The use of clean soil for the seed bed — 
Although there is at present no information avail¬ 
able on the ability of the stock black rot organism 
to live over in the soil, it is most essential that 
no risk of soil infection should he taken Conse¬ 
quently, the seed-bed should he established on 
land known not to have grown diseased stocks in 
previous years, or, preferably, on soil sterilised 
by heal or formalin. IKiially the formalin treat¬ 
ment is the mt>st practicable, fa this treatment 
commercial formalin (40 per cent, formaldc'hyde) 
is diluted with water at the rate of one pint of 
formalin to six gallons of water This is then 
watered on to the soil at the rate of half to one 
and a half gallons to the square foot, depending 
on the amount required to saturate the soil 
Damp bags are then spread ov^er the surface for 
twelve to Iwenly-four hours, after w^hicli they 
are removed and the soil left for about two weeks 
to allow the formalin fumes to escape before 
sowing the seed. 

3. Crop sanitation ,—At all times any black rot 
infected seedlings or plants should he pulled up 
and burned as soon as observed and, if diseased 
plants have been grown on any particular area, 
that land should not again be planted with stocks 
for at least four or five years 

{Continued on page 55 ) 
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The Pumpkin Beetle. 

(Ceratia hilans.) 


Tins beetle occurs in most coastal and in¬ 
land areas, but is less prevalent in the 
southern than the northern parts of the 
State, where in many districts it is a pest 
each year in early crops. Every few years, 
however, there is a general outbreak, and 
pumpkins, melons, squashes and cucumbers 
in most districts aic 
heavily infested. Whilst 
the immpkin beetle is 
primarily a pest of 
these crops, occasionally, 
where it has been abun¬ 
dant and dry weather 
conditions have pre¬ 
vailed, cherries and figs 
have been damaged and 
localised losses have 
occurred. 

The beetles attack 
pumpkins and related 
cucurbitaceous plants at 
all stages of growth, the 
chief damage occurring 
to the young plants, 
especially to those just 
through the ground: 
these may be destroyed 
by half-a-dozen beetles 
in a few hours. In older 
crops a few individual 
plants may be badly 


damaged or destroyed, but usually once the 
plants commence to grow runners, they arc 
able to outgrow infestation, I'he beetles 
also attack the flowers and young fruits of 
pumpkins and squashes and, by continually 
destroying these, cause additional losses. 
The adult beetle, which measures about 
one-quarter of an inch 
in length, is of a general 
rich orange-yellow col¬ 
our, with four large 
black spots on the wing 
covers. Its elongate 
form readily distin¬ 
guishes it from the more 
or less circular lady¬ 
birds, which may be 
somewhat similarly col¬ 
oured. 

The eggs, which mea¬ 
sure slightly more than 
one-fiftieth of an inch 
in length, are bright 
orange when first laid, 
but turn yellowish-brown 
just before hatching. 
They are laid singly or 
in groups, and in the 
laboratory are laid freely 
on moist soil. In the 
field the immature stages 
have only been found on 
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one occasion occurring in the roots and 
stems of pumpkins. The fully-fed larva 
measures approximately Yz inch in length, 
and pupates in the soil at a depth of i to 6 
inches. 

The beetles may live for ])eriods up to 
twelve months, and egg-laying may extend 
over several months. The average number 
of eggs laid by an individual female is about 
500. Adult beetles may live throughout the 
winter and lay numerous eggs the following 
spring. In the summer the period of develop¬ 
ment from egg to adult is about six weeks, 
wliile in the spring and autumn the life 
cycle may occupy ten to twelve weeks. 

Control. 

Dust materials have a very pronounced 
effect upon the beetles, and while the plants 
are very <jmall they can be protected by a 
daily dusting with cither hydrated lime, a 
mixture of equal parts of lime and tobacco 


dust or flour. These materials will protect 
the plants for at least a day, but frequent 
treatment is necessary to protect new growth 
and also to renew the old dust covering. 

Wlien the plants become older and do not 
require such close attention, individual 
plants, as they become infested may be 
dusted with derris dust or a mixture of pyre- 
thrum powder one part and flour four parts. 
These dusts will destroy numbers of beetles 
and at the same time prevent reinfestation 
for one to two days. The usc of derris or 
jiyrethrum dusts while the plants arc very 
small and require trealincnl at least ewery 
other day, would be considerably more 
expensive than the usc of the inert dusts 
already mentioned. 

The du.sts may be applied by shaking 
through cheesecloth bags, if dust guns are 
notf available. Periods when infestation 
fends to be at its worst arc on warm 
days after rainy or windy weather. 


The Crusader Bug. 

{MicHs prof ana) 


Tins native s])ecies of jdant bug, which 
has a wide range over Australia, has been 
abundant during the present season, and 
has been found attacking fruit trees and 
various cultivated garden plants including 
citrus, grape, ruse, cassia, acacia, etc. Its 
jireferred native ho.st plants appear to be 
various .sj>ecies of wattles, cassias and euca- 
lypts, and the first record of its occurrence 
as a pest in New South Wales appears to 
have been in the year 1896, when it was 
found injuring citrus trees in the Maitland 
district. 

These bugs grow by a series of moults, 
and feed by piercing the plant tissues and 
sucking up the sap. When infesting citrus 
trees they usually feed on the voung shoots 
a few inches below the lips, thus checking 
the growth, and causing the young wood to 
become ''scorched,” and often to die back 
to the old wood. 


The adult bug, which measures slightly 
less than i inch in length, is of a general 
dark-brown or greyish-brown colour, and is 
winged. On the centre of the back is a well 
defined, yellow, '*St. Andrew's'’ cross, and 
it is from this marking that the bug takes 
its popular name of ‘'Crusader" or ‘'holy" 
bug. The under surface of the body, the 
legs and antennae are brown, but in some 
individuals the tipis of the antennae are 
orange. The hind legs of the males are 
thickened, and there is a sharp angular pro¬ 
jection at about the middle of each hind 
tibia. 

The half-grown bug is brown, and has 
two small orange spots in the middle of the 
upper surface of the abdomen; the develop¬ 
ing wings or "wingbuds” are also marked 
with orange, and there is a narrow orange 
line on each side of the abdomen. The 
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first stage bugb arc brown, but with l^righter 
and reddish coloured abdomens. 

The eggs are relatively large, elongated, 
brown, with a rounded lid or operculum 
through which the }oung bugs emerge, at 
one end. These eggs are often laid in rows 
upon the foliage of the host plants, but may 
sometimes be de{)osiled among flebri^, etc,, 
on the ground. 


Control. 

C'ontrol may be obtained by spraying with 
a kerosene-j)yrethrum emulsion, 1liis spray 
is j)repared by steeping i lb. of j^yrcthrnm 
powder, overnight, in i gallon of kerosene, 
and then making up the extract (which 
should first be strained through muslin) in 
the manner usually practised for kerosene 
emulsion. This may be done by dissolving 
yi lb, of hard soap in t gallon of heated 
water and then stirring in and thoroiiglily 
emulsifying the gallon of kerosene-pyre- 
thrum extract to form a stock solution. 

For use, the 2 gallons of stock solution is 
diluted with water U) make 40 gallons of 
spray. 

If only a few plants arc infested, hand¬ 
picking of the bugs ill be sufficient to en¬ 
sure satisfactory control. 
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Immature and Adult Forma of the Crusader Bug. 

(Actual sl^^•) 


A Weevil Pest of Apple Trees. 

(Perperns vermiculatus.) 


In the iVnrose district, New South Wales, 
apple trees are occasionally damaged by 
small greyish-brown elejdiant beetles. These 
beetles have be.in identified as Perperus 
vermiciilatus, a native .species. 

The jadiilt beetles appear early in the 
s[)ring when th(‘ apple buds commence to 
burst, and attack the develo])ing buds and 
young foliage. Damage of this lyi)e would 
not be very serious to full\-grown trees, 
unless the jiopulation of weevils was abnor¬ 
mally heavy, l)ut on young or reworked 
trees, considerable injury might be done. 
In addition to damage tf» the lops, an exami¬ 
nation of the roots of a number of trees 
disclosed rather widespread injury. This 
takes the form of pitting and scarring of 
the root-bark, and occasional shallow 
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grooves, which are not sufficiently deep to 
reach the wood. This type of root damage is 
quite distinct from that of the common fruit 
tree root weevil, Paryopadiis stjiialidus, the 
larvae of which cause deep, continuous 
grooves in the larger roots. 

In one instance several weevil larvae were 
taken associated with the pitting, but these 
larvae failed to complete their development 
into adults. At the time of the injury a 
search of the native shrubs and trees around 
the orchards failed to indicate any alternate 
host. The weevil was apparently confined 
to the orchard. 

The adult weevils are greyish-brown. 
The females are rather broad and measure 
slightly less than inch in length. The 
males are narrower and smaller, measuring 
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Adults of the Weevil Atetekintf Apples. 

(I iiUi>{ed tw- K t‘ ) 

.U>un —I ftiiaUs li^foa —Mnks 


only .\ inch in length. These weevils are 
wingless, and therefore normally spread 
from tree to tree by crawling. 

Several closely allied species of weevils 
have occasionally caused somewhat similar 
damage to the buds and foliage of citrus 
trees and vines. In cases of severe infesta¬ 
tion small citrus trees have been denuded of 
])ark and ripening grapes have been punc¬ 
tured. 

CoatroL 

Owing to the fact that the adult weevils 
emerge and cause their main injury .so early 
in the spring, the application of the routine 
lead arsenate sprays for codling moth con¬ 
trol is too late to jjrevent damage to buds 
and young leaves. 

Some limited tests were carried out re¬ 
cently with white oil-cryolite spray. Tlie 
cryolite was used at the rate of i lb. to 28 
gallons and the white oil emtdsion at r quart 
to too gallons. Feeding ceased soon after 
spraying, and in twenty-four hours the 
majority of the beetles were dead. 


A Staphylinid Beetle. 

(Paederus crueniicollis ) 


Ih Kii\o llic ])ast two months, numbers of 
growers have Ijrought in this staphylinid or 
ro\e beetle for identification. Thc.se beetles 
have occurred in very large numbers under 
vegetables such as lettuce and melons, un¬ 
der flowers, and in moist situations under 
hedges. In favourable locations the beetles 
appear to be more or less gregarious, and 
are generally to lie seen on the ground. 
When disturbed, the beetles move very ac¬ 
tively, and frequently elevate the tip of the 
abdomen in the fashion of the common ear¬ 
wig. 

This particular species of beetle has a 
wide range <jver eastern Australia, and also 
occurs in Tasmania. The beetle is very dis¬ 
tinctive, with abbreviated steely-blue wing 
covets, and with bright-red bands about the 
prothorax and the centre of the abdomen. 
It measures slightly less than % inch in 
length. In the bush the beetle is frequently 
found under stones and in other such shel¬ 
tered and moist places, and this probably 
explains the presence of unusually large 


numbers of beetles under growing plants 
during the hot dry si)clls cxperiencecl 

Botli the larvae and adults of this group 
arc ])redalors, feeding on other insects, or 
scavengers of decaying animal or vegetable 





Adult* of the Staphylifttd Beetle. 
(Enlarged twice.) 
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matter* In South Australia, a closely allied 
has been recorded feeding on the 
lucerne flea, Smint hums viridis ; other spe¬ 
cies in various parts of the world have been 
reported to attack other insects, mainly 
pests, although in some instances beneficial 
insects have also been destroyed. 

Numerous obseivatious carried out dur¬ 
ing this season have not given any definite 
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information of the feeding habits of this 
articular species. The preference of the 
eetles for the moister situations would indi¬ 
cate that they are in search of small insects 
such as springtails normally found in such 
places. Growers observing beetles shelter¬ 
ing in numbers under various plants may, 
therefore, be assured that the beetles are 
predatory, and as they do not attack plants, 
no injury can result from their presence. 


The Coon Bug. 

{Oxycarenus arctatus.) 


Thf coon bug is a native insect which nor¬ 
mally feeds and develops amongst weeds, 
find does not usually attack cultivated cro])s. 
During the present .season, however, they 
have been unusually abundant in inland and 
coastal parts in New South Wales and have 
caused injury to various orchard fruits, the 
damage in some instances being particularly 
noticeable on plums, apricots, peaches and 
figs. The bugs cluster 
mainly on the fruits 

around the stalks, or 

beneath leaves which 
are in contact with 

the fruit. Where figs 
are infested the leaves 
become curled, and 

the bugs cluster with¬ 
in. Various cultivated 
Coon Bug. garden plants were 

{Oxycarenus areiaius*) also attacked. 



It is thought that the lack of green herb¬ 
age, due to the unusually dry season, may 
largely have been responsible for the bugs 
infesting cultivated plants. 

The adult bug measures about 34 inch in 
length, and is marked with black and white. 
The immature forms are blood-red marked 
with black. 

The eggs are narrow, elongate, with 
rounded ends and measure slightly less than 
one-twenty-fifth of an inch in length. When 
first deposited they are whitish, translucent, 
opalescent and shiny, with indistinct, longi- 


ludinal striations. As the young bugs de¬ 
velop witliin them, the eggs take on a red¬ 
dish-orange colouration. Eggs were de¬ 
posited in the field during the middle of 
November, on marshmallows (Malva sp.) 
mainly, under the sepals enclosing the fruit, 
but also on the leaves. 


Control. 

Dusting the infested trees or jdants with 
a mixtuie of equal j>arts of jwrethruni 
powder, and 2^4 per cent, nicotine dust has 
given good results. These two dusts should 
not be mixed together until just before use. 



A dust containing one part of pyrethrum 
powder and two parts of talc may also be 
used. 

A kerosene emulsion incorporating pyre¬ 
thrum extract may be used as a spray. The 
making of this spray is described on page 38 
in connection with crusader bug. 


Don’t Let Rumours or Secrets Get any Further than You. 
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The Geologic Sources 
Of the Commoner Chemical Elements. 


Their Agricultural Significance. 

{Continued from page 6ob ) 

A N Old, B Sc Agr , Analyst 

SODIUM. 


SoouTM IS the most abundant of the group 
of elements known as the alkali mttals the 
other members being potassium, lithium 
caesium and rubidium This gioup is no^ 
to be confused with that of the alkaline earth 
metals, calcium, barium, stiontiuin, ladium 
Socliiitn IS the sixth most abundant of all 
the tknicnts and fourth of the metallu 
elements Potassium follows it closely, but 
the other three members of the group art 
comparatively rare 

Sodium compounds have been known 
since antiquity, but the free element does 
not occur in nature and was isolated only in 
t 8 o 7 , Humphrey Davy 

SiMlimii in SiKcatt 

The principal original sources of sodium 
are the many rock-forming silicate minerals 

0 


which contain it Albite (Na^O Al^O, 6Si()^) 
IS the typical soda fcldspai Ihcie are 
also a number of sodadime fcldspais such 
as oligodase andesinc labradoiite and b)- 
townite which form a continuous grada¬ 
tion from albitc to the lime feldspar auor- 
thitc Labradoritt is strikingU devek/j^e<l 
as laigt lustrous scmi liaiisparent crystals 
m a building stone (gabbio) imported from 
Sweden and used to some extent in Sydnev 
buildings As well as the soda bearing fdd- 
spais other silicate minerals iich in soda are 
ncphdinc, sodalite, hauync, aegirine and 
jadette Jadeitc is one ot two minerals 
known as jade A further gioiip c;f sili 
cates, the zeolites many membcis ot which 
contain sodium (for example slilbite anil 
cime and natrolite) occur usuallv as second 
arv minerals filling cav^ities uul m 

Igneous rocks, they have resulted fiorn the 
alteration of f Idspars, etc Xnalcimc dots 
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sometimes occur as a primary mineral and 
as such is well developed in the dolerite at 
Prospect, New South Wales. 

Acid» Basic and Alkaline Rocks. 

It is opportune to point out here that the 
terms acid, basic, and alkaline are used in 
geology in a somewhat different sense than 
in chemistry; unless this is understood, much 
confusion is inevitable. In rock classification 
an acid rock is one which contains more 
than about 65 per cent, of silica, a basic 
rock ore containing less than about 52 per 
cent, silica, and an intermediate rock from 
52 to 65 per cent. Sometimes the terms per¬ 
silicic, sub-silicic and medio-silicic are used 
instead. The common bases are aluminium, 
iron, magnesium calcium, potassium and 
sodium. Where the alkali metals potassium 
and sodium are present in comparatively 
large amounts compared with the other bases, 
the rock is described as alkaline. According 
to the amount of silica present there can be 
acid-alkaline, basic-alkaline or intermediate 
alkaline rocks. That a rock can be both acid 
and alkaline will appear anomalous to any¬ 
one acquainted with the usage of these terms 
as applied to soil reaction, etc., unless it is 
realised that the geological usage is ([uite 
different and has no direct relation to pH 
value. 

In comparative!} late geologic time, 
several centres of volcanic activity developed 
in New South Wales, and an interesting 
series of alkaline rocks rich in soda-feld¬ 
spar, aeginiie, neplieline and sodalite were 
erupted or intruded. Lavas and tuffs built 
up volcanic cones as at the Canoblas Moun¬ 
tains near Orange, the Warruinbtingle 
Mountains near Coonabarabran and the 
Nandewar Mountains near Invercll. Two 
large intrusions of alkaline rock well known 
in the Mittagong-Bowral district are the 
Gib and Mt, Jellore, Alkaline rocks also 
occur at Kiama, Dubbo. T.ue, in the North¬ 
ern rivers district, at Mt. Kosciusko and 
elsewhere. Some of these rocks contain as 
much as II per cent, of soda (Na, 0 ). The 
syenite from the Gib at Bowral contains 
5.65 per cent, of soda (Na^O.) and 6.97 per 
cent of potash (K,0) the soda being pre¬ 
sent chiefly as a constituent of the mineral 
aegirino. 

The Obsolete Soil-iieoUte Theory. 

The gfroup of silicates known as zeolites, 
mentioned above, usually occur as beautifully 
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formed crystals. They are extremely un¬ 
stable and weather readily. Zeolites always 
contain combined water—^they fuse easily, 
swelling and losing water, hence the name 
"zeolite^' from the Greek word meaning ^‘to 
boil.” Freed of water, they have a remark¬ 
able absorptive power, readily taking up 
water and diverse compounds. This pro¬ 
perty bears some resemblance to the absorp¬ 
tive powers of soils, and led to the ''soil- 
zeolite hypothesis” which has since been 
abandoned, the absorptive power of soils 
having been shown to be connected with its 
colloidal properties. 

Sodimn in Non-silicate Minerals. 

In addition to the silicate minerals already 
referred to, sodium is a constituent of a 
number of other important minerals. Halite 
or rock-salt consists of the chloride 
(NaCl). It occurs in beds associated with 
other salts as at Stassfurt, Germany, and 
ill Franco, Austria, Poland, United Stales 
of America, and elsewhere. These deposits 
have resulted from tlie evaporation of en¬ 
closed bodies of sea or lake water. Salt is 
present almost universally in soil, sediments 
and waters, m particular in the oc(‘an and 
in salt lakes such as the Dead Sea, Great 
Salt T-akc of Utah, and ninnv lakes in Cen¬ 
tral Australia. 

Nitraliiie or sodium nitrate (“caliche”) 
occurs chiefly in Chile and is used as a 
fertilizer Sodium carbonates, borates, and 
suljihates occur as well as sodium chloride, 
as a result of evaporation of lakes in arid 
regions—Wyoming, Nevada and California 
are important localities. Cryolite occurring 
in West Greenland is a fluoride of sodium 
and aluminium (3NaF.AlF,). 

Sodium in Living Organisms. 

Sodium i«: not generally considered an es¬ 
sential element for plants, although it oc¬ 
curs widely, being usually uniformly dis 
tribuLed throughout the whole organism. 
Potash salts, on the other hand, tend to be 
confined to particular organs. Soils have a 
strong absorbing and retaining power for 
potassium, as compared with sodium, a for¬ 
tunate property from an agricultural view¬ 
point, because of the importance of potash 
as a major nutrient element. Both marine 
and land plants preferentially absorb potash 
salts. 
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Plants which contain an exceptionally 
large amount of sodium chloride are the 
salmushes of inland Australia. The Queens¬ 
land saltbush has been used in crop rota¬ 
tions in the Sudan for the removal of salts 
introduced by irrigation water. One crop 
was found to remove about i,6oo lb. of salt 
per acre. 

In the case of animals, sodium is con¬ 
sidered an essential element. Most parts 
of animal bodies and animal fluids contain 
sodium chloride. 

SaHnity of Soils and Waters. 

The term ‘‘alkali,” in addition to the usages 
already mentioned, is also used in reference 
to any accumulation of soluble salts which 
render the soil solution sufficiently concen¬ 
trated to injure plants. Such salts are the 
chlorides, sulphates, carbonates and nitrates 
of soflium, potassium and magnesium and 
the chloride and nitrate of calcium ("calcium 
sulphate and calcium carbonate are not suffi¬ 
ciently soluble to be injurious). Sodium 
chloride and sodium carbonate are the salts 
most commonly concerned. The carbonate 
is particluarly harmful. 

Soils containing injurious amounts of 
salt^ are found in every continent, important 
factors in their occurrence being firstly, 
aridity, and secondly, the nature of the rock 
from which the soil is derived. Under irriga¬ 
tion conditions particularly, alkali presents 
a serious problem. 

Another aspect of the distribution of 
sodium compounds of immense practical im- 
])ortance is their occurrence in natural 


waters—the salt content of river, creek, 
spring, bore and well waters, is of direct 
concern both for irrigation and for stock 
purposes. This is particularly so in Aus¬ 
tralia, where so much reliance is placed on 
artesian bores and ground water. 

Commercial Uses. 

Metallic sodium is used largely in organic 
syntheses. Radio-sodium a radioactive 
isotope is used in medical research. Sodium 
chloride, in addition to its use as common 
salt, rock salt, etc., has a number of indus¬ 
trial applications, as in freezing mixtures. 
Commercial sodium carbonate known as 
soda ash (99 per cent. NeXO^) is used in 
very large amounts in the manufacture of 
glass, soap, paper, chemicals, paints, 
enamelware, etc. Ordinary washing .soda is 
sodium carbonate, while baking soda is 
sodium bicarbonate. Soda-water, however, 
contains carbon dioxide (CO,) but no soda. 
Sodium nitrate, in addition to its use as a 
nitrogenous fertilizer, has many industrial 
applications—in metallurgy, and the 
manufacture of explosives. Sodium fluo- 
vsilicatc, a by-product of superphosphate 
manufacture, is used as an insecticide. Hun¬ 
dreds of other compounds of lesser import¬ 
ance, both organic and inorganic, are 
known. 

Australia does not possess deposit? of 
.salts corresponding to the immense de- 
pOvsits of other parts of the world. Large 
amounts are obtained, however, from salt 
lakes and from sea water. 

{To he continued,) 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties:— 

Tomatoes — 

Australian Earliana, Bonny Best, Break-o’-Day, 
Improved Walker’s Recruit, Red Marhio, 
Salad’s Special. 

CauUHowers — 

Hawkesbury Solid White, Nugget, Shorts. 
Onions — 

Hunter River Brown, Maitland White. 
Pumpkins — 

Queensland Blue. 

Beans — 

Tweed Wonder, Brown Beauty. 


Maize-- 

Fitzroy, Learning, Giant White, Golden Superb, 
Hickory King, Funk’s Yellow Dent, Wellin- 
grove, Golden Glow, Golden Nugget, Large 
Goldmine, Murrumbidgee White, Large Red 
Hogan. 

Sorghum — 

White African, Saccaline, Jones. 

Grain Sorghum — 

Kalo, Hegari, Wheatland Milo, Ttxas Black- 
hull Kaffir, Fcterita 
Japanese Millet — 

Sweet Corttr^ 

Golden Bantam, 

Velvet Beans — 

Broom Millet- 
Grasses, etc ,— 

Phalaris tuberosa, Subterranean Clover (mid¬ 
season), Sudan Grass, Lucerne. 
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Approved Seed. 


January, 1942. 


To a-ssiftt in the production and distribution of 
-approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department has decided to pub¬ 
lish each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 2s. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must bo sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as 
^lo the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wi.sh to pay the 
'advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Seans. 

Tweed Wonder—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
219 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Beetroot. ^ ^ 

Early Wonder—A. Yates & Co., 184 Sussex- 
street, Sydney. 

Detroit Dark Red—A. Yates & Co., 184 Sussex 
street, Sydney. 

Early Wonder—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 219 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Broom Millet. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

'Cabbage. 

Succession—A. Yates & Co, 184 Sussex-strect, 
Sydney. 

Yates' Select Succession--A. Yates & Co., 184- 
186 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Cauliflower. 

Shorts—H. G. Crew, Nulleiiroo, (ircsford. 

B. Bradle;, Sherwood Farm, Moorland. 

Superior *‘K” (Selected Snowball)—Rumseys 
Seeds Pty. Ltd., 219 Church-street, Parra¬ 
matta. 

Hawkesbury Solid White—Rumseys Seeds Pty. 
Ltd., 210 Church-street, Parramatta, 

PI A Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Phenomenal Maincrop—A. Yales & Co., 184 
Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Phenomenal Five Months—A. Yates & Co., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

E. A Sharp, no (iordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Yates' Phenomenal JCarly—A. Yates & Co., 
184-186 Sussex-street. Sydney, 


Cucumber. ^ 1 

Richmond (irecn Apple—Rumseys Seeds rty. 

Ltd., 2T9 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Early P'orlunt—Rumseys Seeds P’ty. Ltd., 219 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Lettuce. „ . -r 1 

Imperial 847—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 219 
Church-street, Parramatta, 
imperial 847—A. Yates & Co., 184-186 Sussex- 
street, .Sydne>. 

Parsnip. _ ^ r..- 

Hollow Crown—A. Yates & Co., 184-186 
Susscx-strect, Sydney. 

Pumpkin. a 

Queensland Blue Large Type—Rum.scys Seeds 
Pty. Ltd., 2IQ Church-street, Parramatta. 
Rhubarb. 

Sydney Winter—Rumseys Seeds Pty Ltd,, 219 
Chnrch-slreet, Parramatta. 

Sorghum. ^ 

White African— Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Grafton. 

Saccaline—Principal, 11 .A. College, Richmond. 
Jones—Manager, Experiment Farm, Wollong- 
bar. 

Szveei Com. 

Golden Bantam —Princiiial, H.A. College, Rich¬ 
mond. 

Tomatoes. 

Bonny Best—Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Bathurst (4s. oa. po.sted). 

Potentate—A. Yates & Co., 184 Sussex-street, 
Sydney. 

Improved Walker’s Recruit—A. Yates & Co., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Potentate—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd.. 219 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Marvana—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 219 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Break-o’-Day—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 219 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Australian Earliana—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd,, 
210 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge de Marmande—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
219 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. 95—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
2x9 Church-street, Parramatta. 

San Marzana Thick Type—Rumseys Seeds Pty, 
Ltd,, 2TQ Church-street, Parramatta. 
Vegetable Marrow. 

Long White Bush—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
219 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Velvet Beans. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 


Help Win the War. Buy War Savings Cartificatas. 
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^ BANKING and 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Your business is pari of the vast field of 
trade in Australia, New Zealand and the 
Pacific islands served by the Bank of New 
South Wales. Complete banking service is 
available through the Bank's 861 branches. 
The Bank of New South Wales has built up 
this widespread organization to give expert 
advice and every possible assistance to 
its Clients. 


BANK OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

THE FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


»4C. 
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SIMPLEX MILKING 
MACHINES 

SIMPLEX 
BRACKET 
ASSEMBLY 

For saving valuable space in electrical installations. 

Simplex Bracket Assembly for the electrically driven plant, with 
double wedge rope drive, firmly bracketed to the wall, thus eliminating 
unnecessary shafting, belting, pulleys, etc., and saving valuable floor 
space. The costly electric motor being on the wall is protected from 
damage by water when hosing down. It is safer, too, because it 
does away with dangerous belts. 

A similarly compact assembly can be arranged where an engine is 
used. We shall be glad to forward the fullest particulars in regard 
to such installations. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

608-614 Harris Street, Sydney. 475-477 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 
179*181 Mary Street, Brisbar s. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER 


-FOR- 


RENOWN 


Brand 


BINDER TWINE 



M DE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

. ..BY . . . 

J. SCOTT r T . i^D., Rope, Cordage, and Binder Twine Mannfactnrers, 
163 ClaretiCi treet, Sydney :: :: :: Works, Mascot. 
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Cattle Tick Facts Told by Stockowners 

Who have been through an 
Eradication Campaign. 


AN eighteen months* fortnightly dipping campaign commences in the Grafton-MaclMn 
area this month. Some opposition has been raised on the score that a lengthy period 
of regular dipping is likely to do harm to stock and production* Such fears are bMed 
mainly on surmise, or on a very few isolated ^'accidents** which it is next to impossible 
to guard against in large-scale operations such as tick eradication campaigitf» in which 
thousands of animals are handled at frequent intenrals over an extended period. 

A wealth of evidence, taken from actual experience, has already been quoted to prove 
the harnilesbness of the measures employed and the immense benefits to be gained. In this 
regard the following experiences of stockowners (dairy farmers and beef cattle men) who 
have been through dipping campaigns are convincing. 


Dipped Fortnightly for Twenty-two Months. 

A Casino farmer controlling three dairying pro¬ 
perties and also raising fat stock, writes*— 

“In September, 1937, an outbreak of tick fever 
occurred on one of my fattening holdings, which 
at the time was grazing 150 head of bullocks. 
These bullocks were dipped every fourteen days 
for twelve months At the expiration of this dip¬ 
ping period the eradication campaign commenced, 
which entailed the clipping of all stock for a fur¬ 
ther ten months at fortnightly intervals 

“During the latter campaign I was constantly 
selling bullocks from this property to the meat- 
works, and in my opinion the dipping in no way 
interfered with the fattening of the bullocks. 
During the whole twenty-two months of dipping 
I fattened and sold 456 head of bullocks off this 
one property. 


“It is my personal opinion that ticks on stock 
interfere with the production and condition more 
so than the dipping.** 

This man has dipped regularly and voluntarily 
for twenty-five years, and says very definitely 
that it neither harms the stock nor adversely 
affects pi eduction. 

Thrived on Dipping* 

“The young stock ended up in perfect condi¬ 
tion and I did not have any losses,*’ writes a 
Lynch’s Creek dairy farmer who went through 
the Kyogle eradication campaign “I have had 
twentv-three years* experience in the Kyogle dis¬ 
trict,’^ he continues, “and have found that dipping 
is much more effective thm spraying** 

This farmer concludes by expressing “perfect 
satisfaction** with the vvay m which his stock were 
handled by the Tick Board Staff. 
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No Lottao Wliatevor. 

A Cangai farmer whose stock went through the 
Copmanhurst eradication campaign is very 
emphatic. 

treated between 500 and 600 head of^ dry 
and dairy cattle, and there were no deaths,’' he 
writes. *’1 can assure you the cattle did just 
as well as before treatment. As for the dairy 
cattle, there was no noticeable decline in produc¬ 
tion whatever. J might mention that the best 
poddy calves 1 evei reared went through the 
dipping.” 

Dipping Prevents Loetes. 

*‘I am quite sure," writes a Kyogle stockowner, 
“that had we not gone tlirougli with the dipping 
campaign the losses in this district from tick fever 
Wt)uld have been very considerable ” 


TENANTS AND SHAREFARMERS. 


Acquaint Yourselves with New Act. 

THE AgruiiUitral lloldtmjs Act, 1041, will 
shortly he proclaimed. This new Act is 
desii)Hcd\ to effect a vast improvement in the 
present unsatisfactory landlord-tenant or 
share farmer position. It provides for a Hvo- 
years' minimum tenancy and safequards the 
interests of the parties in regard to improve¬ 
ments effected, etc. 

Tenants, sharefarmers and landlords are 
urged to familiarise themselves with the pro¬ 
visions of the Act Unless the Act is used 
by those whom it is intended to benefit, 
then little benefit mil accrue either to 
indknduals, the industry or the State. 

Copies of the Act are available from the 
Government Printer, Phillip-sPreei, Sydney: 
price, IS. It is intended shortly to publish 
an explanation of the various proinsions of 
the Act in non-legal terms. In the mean¬ 
time, the field officers of the Department arc 
only^ too mlling to discuss any aspect of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act ivith farmers. 


This man admits that it is a somewhat natural 
conclusion to com^* to by those who have had 
no experience of regular dipping that consider¬ 
able losse.s will result, “but,” he writes, “1 can 
say without hesitation that the conclusion is a 
wrong one. If cattle become infested, even with 
good feed available, the milk yield.s deteriorate, 
and run cattle will fall away quickly in condition 
After going through the eradication treatment, 1 
can say the losses were practically nil and there 
was no ap[)recial>le difference in revenue from 
cither dair>Mng or grazing." 

Favours Longer Campaign. 

“After the experience of previous years,” writes 
another Kyogle dairy farmer, “I, like many others 
in this locality, are very happy to have had our 
stock cleaned up, but we now think it a pity that 
we did not have a few more months of the cam¬ 
paign to clear the ticks right out. It was very 
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pleasing to me to see the cows coming into the 
yard week in and week out without a tick to be 
seen on them. ... As to the milking cows^ we 
commenced with about fifty and got up to over 
seventy as the season went on. They were dipped 
within twenty minutes of being milked, and except 
during some very hot and dry weather there 
was no noticeable difference in the milk flow.” 

No TrouUo with Draught Horses. 

“1 would not tf)lerate the spraying of either 
horses or cattle> provided a dip is handy and no 
excessive travelling is called for,” states a Findan 
Creek (Kyogle) farmer. “All my working 
draughts were dipped throughout the eradication 
campaign, and not the slightest trouble was exper¬ 
ienced. Of course, I allowed my horses to spell 
on (lipping day, but would point out that they 
were worked constantly throughout the year with 
the exception of the day mentioned. 

“I have been a constant dipper of all my stock 
(including dairy cattle) for the past thirty years, 
and in addition 1 have undergone an eradication 
campaign. I have found that dipping has no 
adverse effect on cattle, and even during the fort¬ 
nightly dipping campaign no decline in production 
was noted, except that which was directly due 
to seasonal conditions.” 

Experience Versus Surmise. 

The foregoing extracts are taken from lellcr.s 
directed to the Department of Agricullure by 
stockowners who have been through eradication 
campaigns and whose cxi)eriences prove that the 
much publicised objections to regular clipping are 
based on surmise or on proundless fears existing 
in the minds of owners (or their spokesmen) who 
have never dipped their stock. 


Care of Butter Room Woodwork. 

1 . W. SCOTT, Senior Dairy Instructor. 

With the advent of stainless steel and its general 
adoption by the dairy industry for use in factories, 
a marked improvement has taken place in the 
sanitation of such equipment as neutralising vats, 
cooler trays, cream vats, pipes, etc. In only a 
few instances, however, has this improvement been 
extended to fhc butter room equipment. 

Wooden churns which are located in the butter 
room can be satisfactorily cleansed and maintained 
in a sanitary condition because they may be treated 
with a large volume of very hot water. This 
does not apply, however, to the re.st of the butter 
room equipment, such as butter Ijarrows, trolleys, 
rammers, packing machines, rollers, pats, etc. 

Tt has been found that the unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition of these appliances is now one of the largest 
contributing factors to contamination of butter. 
Too frequently these items are “cleansed” by hos¬ 
ing and a rather perfunctory wash with a bucket 
of water, plus soap and soda, resulting invariably 
in a greasy, fat-saturated surface. This fat 
saturation has been traced in to a depth of over 
J inch, and as each lot of butter is handled, 
thousands of undesirable organisms are added to 
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the butter—particularly in the summer when high 
atmospheric temperatures cause the fat to **ooze” 
—with the result that otherwise sound butter may 
develop, in particular, a high acid and stale flavour 
or a decomposed aroma. 

With proper attention this wooden equipment 
can be kept in a satisfactory condition, though a 
lot of trouble is entailed, and as far as barrows 
and trolleys are concerned, the risk of contamina¬ 
tion can be eliminated by covering the surface 
of trolleys with stainless steel and fitting a stain¬ 
less steel linct* to barrows. Stainless steel has 
been in use on trays in New Zealand for many 
years, while trolleys so fitted have been in use 
in some New South Wales factories for a con¬ 
siderable time with very satisfactory results. It 
was thought that stainless .steel would prove too 
sticky in use, but this has not been borne out in 
practice. The stainle.^s steel lining for barrows or 
trolleys should be fitted so that it can be readily 
removed for cleaning between the lining and the 
body of the barrow or trolley. 

Cleansing of Wooden Butter Room Equipment. 

The development of a greasy, fat-saturated sur¬ 
face on the butler room woodwork other than the 
churns, can prevented by using the following 
method 

1. —After each churning and while waiting for 
the next one, hose off the butter left on the wood¬ 
work with water not above jjo degrees Fahr., 
thus preventing melting of the fat and soaking 
into tne wood under unsuitable atmospheric tem¬ 
peratures. 

2. —^At the end of each day, hose the butter oft, 
then scrub with hot water containing a neutral 
soda at the rale of 2 lb. per 100 gallons, or i lb, 
soda ash per i<x) gallons. Then rinse and scald 
with water at least 200 degrees Fahr, 

3. —Once a week, paste all woodwork with a 
cleansing compound, leaving this on overnight and 
scrubbing it off in the morning. 

Some butter trays supplied with the modem 
short barrel churns can be, occasionally, filled with 
water whicli is boiled, it only being necessary to 
nail pieces of board over the outlet drains to 
retain the water. 

There are many compounds and methods of 
cleaning butter room ccjuipment, but whatever 
method is adopted the essentials are:— 

1. —Hosing or wa.shing off of all fat with water 
not over 120 degrees Fahr. 

2. -Scrubbing with hot alkali. 

3. —Scalding with clean water 200 degrees or 
over. Small items such as pats, etc., should be 
treated in a vat. 

After sterilising, pats, rammers, rollers and 
small items should be placed so that the maximum 
surface is exposed to the air, which will result 
in rapid drying. It is a mistake to throw them 
in the barrow in a jumbled heap as is so often 
done. 

A Rack for Drying Wooden Equipment. 

This mixture of pipes, strainers, butter spades, 
pats, rammers, surface rollers, etc., results in wet 
patches on the sides of wooden equipment where 
air does not reach, and not infrequently, these 
wet patches when examined before use next morn- 
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ing are found to he sour smelling and con¬ 
taminated. 

With a view to avoiding thi^ trouble, one fac¬ 
tory (the Upper Wallamba River Co-operative 
Dairy Society Ltd.) ha.s installed the rack illus¬ 
trated with very satisfactory results. Lvtry 
portion of the wooden .surface of the utensils is 
exposed to air and can dry rapidly after use. 



Wathing of Ckumt. 

While the care and washing of churns is much 
more efficiently carried out than is that of the 
rest of the wooden etjuipment, there is still room 
for improvement in many ca.ses. C'hurn con¬ 
tamination is still a potent cause of sporadic out¬ 
breaks of inferior quality butter. The following 
method of churn treatment is recommended as one 
that has proved itself, and if followed will result 
in long and satisfactory service from the churn: — 

1. —Before commencing churning in the morn¬ 
ing, rinse the churn with 50 gallons of boiling 
water, revolving at least 5 minutes. Cliill thor¬ 
oughly before use, and if considered necessary 
use a chemical disinfectant in the chilling water. 

2. —After completion of the day's churning ht>se 
all remnants from the churn with water not over 
120 degrees Fahr. 
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3. —Run in 50 gallons of water at 200 degrees 
or over, and add i Ib. neutral soda, or a ^ lb. 
soda ash. Revolve 5 to 10 minutes and drain. 

4. —Fill the churn one-quarter to one-third full 
of plain water, and see that it is 200 degrees or 
over before whirling the churn for 15 to 20 
minutes. Use a thermometer to check the tem¬ 
perature. Drain, leaving the door on the top 
side. 

Step three is designed to remove the fat remain¬ 
ing, while ste}> four i^ de.^igned to sterilise the 
churn. Often the s >du is added to tlir big volume 
of water and in ti)*. great a quantity, with the 
result that a film of soda is left on the wood¬ 
work; this in the long run is deleterious to the 
woodwork ami life of the churn and is also con¬ 
ducive to “stone" formation, particularly where 
hard w'ater is used. 

The efficient supply of large (luantitics of very- 
hot water is required for washing up in the butter 
room, and wlialever the method in use, a steam 
hose shcntld be provided at the churn to boost the 
temperature as required and a thermometer 
should be used to see the water is the correct 
temperature before whirling, liven the befit hot 
water services have been found to be insufficient, 
at times, to provide water over 200 degrees, as 
temperatures drop rapidly while the water is 
running into the churn. 

World's Oldest Cow 
She Was Twenty-nine Years Old. 

Thirty years ago a cow of the Ayrshire breed 
was exported to Australia from Scotland. She 
had a calf named “Victoria," and this animal has 
just died at the age of twenty-nine years, the 
greatest age ever recorded for a milking cow. 


At eighteen years of age, when she was bought 
by Messrs. Korff Bros., of Campbelltown, near 
Sydney, she produced iSjSPS ^b. of milk and 
473*35 lb. fat Two years later she was cham¬ 
pion at the Sydney Royal Show, and even at the 
age of twenty-four, wdien she won second prize, 
she gave 13,313 lb. of milk and S42 lb. fat 
“Victoria's” only son, “(Jlengowan Victor,” bom 
when she was twenty years old, has sired some of 
the greatest milk producers in Australia, while a 
daughter of hers, “Glengowan Joyce,” held the 
Australian record as a two-ycar-old, and produced 
53,433 Ih milk and 2,296.9 lb. fat in four lacta¬ 
tions each of 273 days. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia. 

Sometimes Confused With Digestive 
Troubles. 

Furthfk outbreaks of plcuro-pneumonia have 
been reported from Maitland. The District Veter¬ 
inary Officer in that area points out that out¬ 
breaks of the disease in beef cattle are usually 
reported early, but that it is often well established 
in dairy herds before notice is given. This is 
difficult to understand, seeing that dairy cattle are 
under much closer observation than beef cattle. 

One explanation api)ears to he that the dairy 
farmer confuses the onset of pleuro-pneumonia 
with digestive troubles. The cows are often highly 
fed and are thought to be suffering as a result 
The Department has knowledge of the same mis¬ 
take being made in other districts in past years. 

If there is any doubt whatever, stockowners are 
urged to seek veterinary advice, particularly if 
plcuro-pneumonia is known to be present in the 
district. 


PRUNES AT mSik-continued from page 28 . 


Ill the second place, cultivation .soon after irri- 
gatirm. when the soil is moist, is damaging to 
soil permeability. 

iiovvevcr, policy of no-cultivation is not 
itnplicMl or advocated. Although it ought to l>e 
considered no Umger a sound practice to cultivate 
for the conservati<m of soil moisture, cultivation 
is benebnal in otl’er directions, the effects being 
very ir.compk'tely understood. The native cover 
crop presents an ideal system of minimising cul¬ 
tivation. 

With re^^ard to the “cover” aspect of this sys¬ 
tem of soil management, burr clover, the pre¬ 
dominant native species in the cover crop, grows 
from March to November, when lower evaporation 
conditions prevail. During this time it affords a 
protective cover to the soil, and in the later part 
of the period yields a heavy protective mulch of 
dead leaves, stems and burrs (containing the live 
seeds), beneath the cover. Thus for the neater 
part of the year, the soil is undisturbed to plough- 
depth; it is under a superimposed mulch and 
hdds moisture, and it is permeated and utilised 
hy the tree roots. 

When the cover is mature it is disced-in. The 
cut of the disc should not be any deeper than 
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will just incorporate the trash in the soil, thus 
leaving as much of the trefoil roots undisturbed 
as possible. In cultivated orchards the soil con¬ 
ditions within plough-depth are quite different. 

Burr clover has an extensive and ramifying 
system t>f fine roots. As a result of the death, 
in situ, of this root system, the soil becomes ob¬ 
servably more penetrable by water and the fine 
feeding roots of the trees. Only water in the 
immediate vicinity of the roots is available to 
them, and pockets or patches of soil may occur 
in the root zone which cannot yield their water to 
the trees because they are not penetrated by roots. 
It seems that the ramifying roots of the native 
clover render the whole soil mass more 
penetrable, and thus increase the tree’s moisture 
and nutrient supply. It is possibly because of 
thi.s better permeation of the full rooting zone by 
moisture, air and tree roots, that orchards, after 
being under clover cover crop, show less stress 
at the end and less lag at the beginning of 
an irrigation interval. Whereas formerly, deep, 
tap-rooted plants were favoured for “openin^-up** 
the soil, it now appears that fine and extensively 
rooted plants may be much more valuable, especi¬ 
ally for heavy and highly-structured soils. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


List of Accredited Herds. 


Thb following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose and in 
future only herds belonging to Gevernment institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since &e inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So fiir as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered 

Allfird, S. R., Cleobury Stud, Weroxnbie Road, via Camden. 
Bathunt Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Bird, Norman, NaiUworth Farm, Wallacia. 

Boardman. C. O., ** Fairview,** Camden. 

Campbell, D., ** Hillangrove,** Wamberal, via Gosford. 
Cartwright, W. J., Barooah Stud, Boundary Villa, Temora. 
Chapman, G. E. and Son, ** Illabo Park,** Alectown. 

Cocks, F. D., ** Condalarra,*’ Gooloogong. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F.. Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Crooks, A. V., Carara Stud, Mimosa, via Temora. 

Draper, R. B., ** Glengar,'* Capertee. 

Bade, E. M., ** Bade Vale," Buchareena. 

Parxer Memorial Agricultural High School. Kemingha. 

Foley, Mia. B.. Bligh Stud Piggery, Water Lane, Rouse Hill. 
Garrard and Price, Boorie Stud, Nimbln Road, Lismore. 

OtngOt J. L, " Springfield,** Bugowra. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Graham. £. H. Kinilabah Stud, Wagga. 

Herds Other than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Berry Training Farm, Berry. 

Brookfield Afloret»tation Camp, Mann us, 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park. Koxelle. 

Croft, H. M., “ Salisbury Court,*' Uralla 
Emu Plains Prison Farm, Kmu Plains. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmoxe Mental Hospital, Kenmorc, via Goulbum. 

Masters and Upston, Whitmore Sfnd Farm, Wamberal, vi 
Gosford. 


Stud Herds. 

Harris, K. H., Peimant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agncultural College, Richmond. 

Hennessey, J., Pacific Stud Piggery, Holgate. 

Holland, A. L.. Argonnn, Tubbul. 

Hollow, R. D., Canlea, Canadian Lead. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

Macarthur (John! Memurial Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
McCaughey Memorial Agricultural High School, Yanco. 

New England Experiment Fanm Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yaoco. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Shirley, G. F.. ** Camelot,** Penrith. 

Smith, J. M., Eulo Glen, Urana. 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, *' St. Cloud.** Dundas. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomeru 
White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., " Gwandalan,'* Grenfell. 

Wilson, A G., Blytheswood, Exeter. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

R^^lstered Stud Herds. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital, Orange. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital, Parramatta. 

Paterson, K. R., " Nostrebor.** Matcham. 

Peat and Milsou Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Pike Bros., Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Punnett, R. S., BrawUn. 

Smith. C. W. J., “ Norbitom" Canadian Lead. 

Stockton Mental Hospital, Stockton, 
k Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Katahdin Potato Increases in Popularity. 


The Katahdin potato, an American introduction, 
was released by this Department to growers in 
f933> and since then the acreage planted to the 
variety has rapidly increased each year. It is 
now firmly established in most potato districts in 
New South Wales, writes Mr, A, C. Orman, 
Senior Agricultural Instructor, 

During the last three years Katahdin has been 
used extensively on the coast, where it has 
proved to be very suitable, particularly for early 
planting. In the Gosford district, Katahdin has 
given excellent results on the light sandy soils, 
and it is the principal variety now grown in this 
locality. Factor was the chief variety grown for 
a number of years, but is being rapidly replaced 
by Katahdin. 

The Windsor district is not ideal for early 
potatoes, particularly the late varieties, because 
maturity usually corresponds with high summer 
temperatures and, in addition, moth damage is 
unusually heavy in most years. Being earlier 
than Factor, Katahdin is more suitable for such 


districts. On the lower Hunter also it is thought 
that Katahdin will prove a useful variety, especi¬ 
ally now that many growers have installed irriga¬ 
tion plants. Some growers in this district have 
indicated their intention of growing the variety 
next season. 

For a number of years powers in the Miranda 
district have used Arran (Thief for early planting. 
Although this variety has given satisfactory re¬ 
sults it is likely, following the tests carried out 
in this district by the Department, that Katahdin 
will be planted more extensively next season. 

Katahdin matures approximately two weeks ear¬ 
lier than Factor. It produces short, oblong to 
roundish tubers with comparatively few shallow 
eyes. The skin of the tubers is very smooth and 
white in colour and for this reason they lend 
themselves to washing for marketing in small 
^ckets. A feature of the variety is the large 
percentage of commercial tubers produced which 
is important in that grading costs are reduced. 
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Oil Meals as Stock Food. 


{Continued from page 22.) 


grain when the cost of starch equivalent is com¬ 
pared, and cheaper than the grains when the cost 
of protein equivalent is compared. 

The oil meals in general suffer from certain 
^disadvantages when ermpared with gfrain for 
some types of feeding—in particular, for drought 
feeding of sheep Grains may be conveniently 
spread on the ground, but meals must be fed 
in troughs or self-feeders mixed with other feeds, 
as chaff, salt, or molasses. If oil meals are in¬ 
corporated in proprietary nuts or cakes, their 
feeding is considerably facilitated. In pig, poul¬ 
try and cattle ration.^, the meals are easily fed as 
cake or mixed in with the rest of the ration. 

A consideration of the feeding of each animal 
with these meals is of value. 

Sheep* 

The meals lend themselves well for mixing in 
with other feeds for the preparation of a com¬ 
pound sheep feed, mixtures with bran, pollard, 
maize, <.»at.s, wheat, molasses, meat meal and salt, 
t)eing used. 

I-insced meal is the best known of the meals 
for sheep-feeding purposes, being usually fed in 
cake or nut form in amounts from t to 6 oz., 
and is reported as especiull} valuable for in-laml) 
and milking ewes and sheep on old dry grass low 
in protein; however, for dry ewes and wethers, 
maize is reported to be ju.st as valuable for main¬ 
tenance purposes when hay is also being fed. 

From stock inspectors’ reports it would seem 
that feeding of the other oil meals is not as 
widely practised as a comparison in prices would 
seem to justify. Thus, a big increase in the use 
of peanut, copra, and cottonseed meals would be 
compatible with good feeding economics. Peanut 
meal would seem to be especially indicated, owing 
to its palatabililv and cost. Copra itself, which 
Contain.s about 60-70 per cent, fat and 5-7 per 
cent, crude protein, has been used as a sheep 
feed, but its use is not recommended at present 
Copra meal, however, would prove an excellent 
feed. 

Cattle. 

Linseed meal is again the most widely used of 
the meals, being fed up t*-) 4 lb per head, and is 
recognised as an excellent milk producer. If fed 
in large amounts, a high fat content meal may 
produce a soft butter. This has also been reported 
to occur with peanut meal. Cottonsee<l and copra 
fpeals have an opposite effect, tend to pro¬ 
duce a firm butter. When the full value of these 
other meals is realised a great increase in their 
use as cattle feeds can be expected. As with 
linseed meal, up to 4 lb. may be used. 

The meals are of great value for the prepara¬ 
tion of calf gruels and meals, starting with 
oz, when a commencement is made with the 
feeding of skim milk and working up to Ib. 
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The present shortage of bran and pollard should 
sharply focus the attention of dairymen on these 
meals. 

Pigi. 

Owing to their high protein content, it is gene¬ 
rally not economic to feed these meals to pigs. 
Where a cheaper source of protein, as separated 
milk or butter-milk, is not available, the meals 
can replace up to 50 per cent, of the meat meal 
which is often then fed under these circum¬ 
stances, A famous American protein concentrate 
comprises 50 per cent, meat meal, 25 per cent, 
linseed meal, and 25 per cent, lucerne chaff for 
pigs not on pasture, and 50 per cent, meat meal 
and 50 per cent, linseed meal for pigs on pasture. 

Peanut meal is recommended in amounts up to 
5 oz, for fattening pigs and 12 02. for brood sows, 
but cottonseed meal must be fed with caution, 
owing to the pre.sencc in the meal of a poisonous 
fraction, gossypol, which has occasionally caused 
deaths. Hownwer, up to 10 per cent, of a ration 
may he safely fed as C( 4 tonseed meal. Copra 
meal is recommended in amounts of !b., de¬ 
pending on size and age, and very good results 
are reported. 

Where oils are substituted for meat meal, cal¬ 
cium supplements should be increased to make 
up for the deficiency (»f these meals in this ele¬ 
ment Exceptionally cheap oil meals may even 
economically replace a proportion of the grain, 
up to 25 per cent, substitution of barley being 
successfully used Copra itself has been used as 
pig feed in other countries, but its use will not 
be recommended here until experiments have been 
conducted to prove its value. 

Oil Mealt for Poultry. 

The oil meals may be used in standard poultry 
rations to replace up to 10 per cent, of the bran of 
the ration, leaving the meat meal percentage intact 
owing to the low value of the oil meal proteins 
when compared to those of meat meal. Cotton¬ 
seed meal is not recommended, however, owing to 
a tendency which has been noted at times to 
produce discoloured yolks on storage of the eggs. 
As low a fat content as possible in the meals fed 
is aimed at, as trouble has been experienced with 
those of high fat. 

As with cattle, the shortage of wheat by¬ 
products should greatly increase the consumption, 
for where wheat is fed instead of bran and 
pollard, the oil meals help to balance the ration, 
as wheat is lower in protein than either of the 
above- 

l>e Fed ta Horse*. 

All the meals may be fed to horses in amounts 
up to 154 lb., being of special value for horses 
low in condition with poor coats or horses being 
prepared for shows, the meal being used to re¬ 
place some of the oats. 
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Department of Agriculture, New South Wales. 



awkesbury 
Agricultural 
College, 

KICBMOND, N.S.W., 

offers lads of 16 years of 
age or over the opportunity 
of acquiring a thorough 
theoretical and practical 
knowledge of every branch of 
farming. 

Area, 3,500 acres; 1,100 
acres cultivated. 

All types of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry taught to meet the diversihcd 
conditions of the various parts of the State. 

Comprehensive machinery and equipment, including tractors. 

Suitable training for farm requirements in carpentry, blacksmithing and saddlery. 
Extensive studs^—Jersey cattle, pigs, sheep. 

Dairy Factory, Orchard, Poultry Farm, Apiary. 

Brick buildings, separate bedrooms, electric light, sewerage, unlimited water suppV* 
Doctor in attendance. _ 

COURSES AVAILABLE. 

I. Agriculture Diploma Course {H.D.A.), of three years’ duration, embracing 
instruction in General Agriculture and Live Stock. 

2 Dairying Diploma Course (H.D.D.), of two years’ duration, designed to qualify 
students as dairy factory managers, butler-makers, cheese-makers, milk and cream 
testers, and dairy instructors. 

Each course gives a well balanced combination of Classroom Tuition and 
Field Practice or Dairy Factory Routine respectively. 

_ Entrance requirements—Intermediate Certificate or an equWalenL 

TWO SESSIONS PER YEAR. 

First session commences early in February each year. 

FEES: £16:10:0 per session, covering board and lodging, tuition, medical. 


dispensing, and sports fees. 


A liberal number of scholarships and bursaries is available. 

In addition to the above regular courses, schools are held annually:— 

1. For Dairy Farmers (Cattle and Pigs) and Poultry Farmets, in July, 

Fees: £2/5/-, 

2. For Apiarists, in January. Fees: £3/10/- 

Write for further particulars, prospectus, and application forms to 
The Principal, or The Under Secretary and Pirector, 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Department of Agriculture, 

Richmond, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney 
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Diseases of Poultry 

IN 

New South Wales 


T. G. HUNGERFORD, B.V.Sc.. H.D.A., 

Government Veterinary Officer. 

Royal 8vo. 230 pages. Liberally illustrated. 

HERE is a book which should find a place in every poultry farmer’s 
library. To the poultry farmer, no less than other livestock owners, 
disease presents an ever-present problem. “ Diseases of Poultry in 
New South Wales ” simplifies the approach to the problem, and shows 
how to reduce to the minimum the losses from this cause. 

Written from extensive Australian experience, it comprises a 
non-technical statement on the diseases which cause most economic loss 
in New South Wales. The symptoms and control measures are 
described in popular language with the aid of numerous illustrations. 


Cloth Bound. 

Pricei 10s. 6d. (11s. posted). 


Printed and Published by and Obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, Phillip St., SYDNEY 

or from the 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Box 36a, G.P.O. 

SYDNEY. 
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THE FUTURE OUTLOOK. 

Meeting the Mill Offal Shortage. 


THE position created by the extension of the war to the Pacific is causini^ considerable 
concern to those eng^aged in the poultry industry, and undoubtedly mnch dislocation is 
likely to occur. However, anything in the nature of a panic should be avoided and the 
best course is to carry on operations with certain modifications which might from time 
to lime become necessary. 


niflitulins au almost (tilaiii to anst in 
resi>ett of cli<-posal of the suiplus pio 
ductioii necessitating changes m piescnt 
arrangements and the position with icg^areJ 
to the pioeliKtion of mill offals will doubt¬ 
less bceome nioie acute, hut as fai as food- 
stufls generally aic concerned we aie in a 
much Iiettcr position in this country than 
poultry fat nit IS in Britain, and while costs 
might increase owing to the necessity of 
Using sulistitutes, supplies should be 
available 

To Overcome Labonr Shortage. 

In the circumstances, it would appeal 
that for the piesent the best proccduic to 
adopt w^ould be to cull the hens somewhat 
more heavily than usual, without depleting 
flocks below what is necessary to meet the 
more acute position which is sure to be 
created by shortage of labour 


In making jirepaiations for the next 
breeding season, the aim should be to hatch 
jiut sufficKiit chickens to covet replacement 
of hens without attempting to increase 
flocks As fai as the laising of table birds 
is concerned, there might be a disposition 
to concentrate more on this side of the 
business, paiticularly m view of the higher 
prices ruling tins season, but here again 
cxpoit arrangements will have in imjiortant 
bearing uiion die demand, and the extent to 
which cockeiels might be laiscd foi maiket 
will leejtiiie to be itgulated according to the 
position which exists latei in the year 

Feeding Wheat Meal. 

In the event of supplies of pollard and 
bran becoming more dilficult to obtain, the 
addition of wheat meal to the mash portion 
of the ration will probably become more 
widely adopted In this connection it will 
be of interest to poultry farmers to learn 
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that some flour mills are producing a wheat 
meal from which portion of the flour con¬ 
tent has been removed; this product is sold 
at about lOs. per ton less than ordinary 
wheat meal The removal of the flour would 
improve the meal as a poultry food, and if 
there were an increased demand for this 
product it might be possible to prevail upon 
the milling industry to produce larger sup¬ 
plies at j>erluips a still lower cost. This 
meal could be used in the .same way as 
whole wheat meal, as a substitute for any 
proportion of pollard, and the balance of 
the mash could be made up with C(jconut 
meal and lucerne chaff or meal. By this 
means the shortage of mill offals could be 
overcome, although the cost of feed would 
he somewhat greater. 

Wheat Meal in the Mash. 

Several years ago experiments were 
carried out at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College to ascertain whether the use of 
wheat meal at the rate of 50 per cent, or 
60 per cent, of the mash had any adverse 
effect on egg production, and a summary 
of the results obtained will no doubt he of 
interest to many poultry farmers at the 
present time. These results can be com¬ 
pared with those of the soaked wheat 
method of feeding, of which particulars 
were given in last month’s ‘Toultry Notes.” 

In the wheat meal feeding experiments, 
three groups of birds were used, each group 
consisting of three pens of ten birds. ()ne 
group was fed on the ordinary ration used 
at the College, which is as under:— 


Pollard . 60 lb. 

Bran . 34 lb. 

Meat tneal . 6 lb. 

Salt . 2107.. 


This was fed as a wet mash, and given in 
conjunction with the afternoon feed of 
grain, consisting of 67 per cent, wheat and 
33 per cent, maize. 

No. 2 gr(mp received a wet mash of:— 

Fine wheat meal . 50 lb. 

Pollard . 20 11). 

Bran . 22 i lb. 

Meat meal . yilh. 

Salt .. 21 oz. 

The afternoon feed was the same as in 
Group T. 

Group 3 received:— 

Fine wheat meal ...60 lb. 

Bran . 32 Ib. 

Meat meal . 81 b. 

Salt ... 22 c»z. 
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The afternoon feed was also the same as 
in Group i. 

This experiment extended over three 
years, but fresh groups of pullets were 
used each year. The first year’s test cov¬ 
ered a period of eleven months only, while 
the second and third were conducted over 
the complete year. 

Prodnetiem Not Adversely Affected. 

In the eleven months’ test of 1934-35, the 
birds receiving 50 per cent, wheat meal 
laid 22.4 eggs per bird more than those 
feci on per cent, wheat meal, and 12.4 
('ggs more than those fed on the ordinary 
ration. The averages of the different 
groups being:-- 

(iroup I (ordinary ration), 152 egg.s per bird. 

Group 2 (50 per rent, wheat meal), r64 eggs 
per bird. 

Group 3 (60 per cent, wheat meal), 141.8eggs 
per bird. 

In I935"3G the gr(m[) receiving 60 per 
cent, wheat meal laid seven eggs ]>cr bird 
more than those fed on 50 per cent, wheat 
meal, and nine eggs t)er bird more than the 
check group. Tlie averages in this case 
were:— 

Ordinary ration, 160 eggs per bird. 

50 per cent, wheat meal, 162 eggs per bird. 

60 per cent, wheat meal, 169 eggs per bird. 

In the final test, during 1936-37, the 60 
per cent, wheat meal group again laid the 
highest number of eggs, the average being 
5.5 per hen more than the 50 ])er cent, wheat 
meal group, and 9.3 per hen more than those 
receiving the ordinary ration. The average 
production per hen was:— 

163 3 by those fed on the College ration. 

157.1 in the group receiving 50 per cent, wheat 
meal. 

172.6 in the 60 per cent, wheat meal group. 

The results indicate that the use of 50 to 
60 per cent, wheat meal in the morning 
mash does not adversely affect egg produc¬ 
tion, and although wheat meal is higher in 
price than pollard and bran, there is at 
present no other substitute available in 
sufficient volume to use in place of mill 
offals, but^the production of a meal from 
which portion of the flour has been removed 
opens up i>ossibiHtie$ of a somewhat 
cheaper substitute for pollard. 


IVf# 
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Weiflits of Birdi in llie Toili* 

In order to ascertain if the wheat meal 
had any effect on the condition of the birds, 
they were weighed at the beginning and 
again at the end of the tests in 1935-36 and 
1936-37. The average weights were as 
under:— 



Wci^rht at 

I St Apni, 

WciRht at 
31st March, 
1936. 

Weight at j 
ist May, ! 
1 I03<> 1 

Wcii?h( at 
30th April, 

1057 

Group I 

lb oz. 

4 52 

lb. oz. 

1 4 6-5 1 

lb. oz. 

4 3-2 

lb 0/ 

4 

Group 2 

4 5 3 

4 85 

4 4*3 

3 15 

Group j 

1 4 4« 

4 77 

4 4-2 

4 5 


The class of wheat meal used in all these 
experiments was of very finely ground 
quality, and this, used in conjunction with 
bran, made a satisfactory mixture. 

Dried Grass and Ensilage. 

Some publicity has recently been given 
to the use of either dried grass or ensilage 
as portion of the ration for fowls in 
Britain and some continental countries, and 
this has led to inquiries being made as to 
the suitability of such items for use in this 
country. 

In the first place, it should be pointed out 
that these supplements arc used only to the 
extent of about 10 per cent, of the morning 
mash in Britain, and it is stated that the 
dried grass sometimes causes impaction of 
the crop, due to the difficulty of cutting it 
finely before <lrying. 

As far as this country is concerned the 
facilities and opportunities for drying 
grasses are limited, especially during dry 
seavsons, when there is a sliortage (jf water. 
In any case, on the average poultry farm 
there are few grasses which are suitable for 
drying. 

One of the methods of drying grasses 
from lawns in England is to place the 
material on bags to a depth of about i inch. 
The grass is then turned at least twice 
daily. In damp weather the grass is spread 
on the bags and placed in a greenhouse or 
other suitable building until dry. In sunny 
weather the grass is placed on bags in the 
open for a few days and turned once or 
twice a day until quite crisp and dry. It is 
then put into open mesh sacking bags hung 
from the roof of a building to allow the 
air to circulate through the bags and thus 
prevent the grass becoming musty. 


^ It is obvious that the drying of grass in 
England is practised more by backyarders 
than by commercial poultry farmers, and 
the grass is obtained mainly from lawns in 
large gardens. 

Making Ensilage* 

The making of ensilage appears to be a 
more satisfactory way of utilising any 
surplus grass cuttings or green feed crops, 
but unless suitable facilities are provided 
much waste occurs in the making of ensil¬ 
age. 

For small-scale operations the silage can 
be made in wooden barrels or straight-sided 
drums (corrugated sides would not be satis¬ 
factory). The material for making the 
silage shotild be put through a cliaif cutter 
and pres.sed fairly tightly into the container, 
but not too tightly, otherwise the grass will 
not heat up enough. The material can be 
added from day to day, and when the con¬ 
tainer is filled it should be pressed down as 
hard as possible and a heavily-weighted 
cover, which just fits inside the drum or 
barrel, placed on top. It is also advisable 
to have a waterproof covering to keep out 
rain. Three to four months is required for 
the silage to mature, and when ready it 
can be used at the rate of about 10 per cent, 
in the mash. The birds might not take to 
it readily, and it might be necessary to 
accustom them to it gradually. 

The making of silage on a larger scale 
could either be done in properly constructed 
silos or in pits, but it is doubtful whether 
ibe expense of these methods would be jus¬ 
tified on any exce])t very large poultry 
farms. 

Grass Silage and Yolk Colour. 

'J'hc use of grass silage in large propor¬ 
tions is said to cause dark-coloured or oli\e 
yolks in eggs. Experiments carried out at 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
U.S.A., by Gish, Payne, and Peterson 
showed that young oat grass cut when, or 
before, the first joints appeared and made 
into silage caused olive-coloured yolks or 
‘-grass eggs’' when fed at the rale of q Ih. 
per ioo birds. This would indicate that it 
is inadvisable to feed any large percentage 
of such silage to laying hens. 
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Be Prepared for Heat Waves. 

THE iiiddeii heat wave early this noatii apparenlly can^flit many poolby farmers 
ayaawarei, and its occorreace on a Smidayf when some employees on most farms were 
abseat, made matters worse. The resolt was that ia qaite a aamber of cases losses 
were fairly heavy. 

Tl^ shodd serve as a reminder that high temperatores can be expected at 
any time daring the rest of the sommer^ and precaattoas shonld be taken accordingly 
to avoid heavy lossea 


In the first place it must be realised that 
the prevention of heavy mortality during 
heat waves depends largely uiK)n proper at¬ 
tention being given to the birds. It is as¬ 
sumed, of course, that housing conditions 
are satisfactory. 

On abnormally hot days it is advisable to 
hang a thermometer in a shady position 
where the correct shade temperature can be 
ascertained, and when the registration ex¬ 
ceeds TOO deg. Fahr. by midday, trouble 
should be anticipated. The birds, however, 
do not usually suffer to any extent initil the 
temperature rises above 103 deg., and the 
worst period of the dav is in the afternoon 
between 1 and 5 o’clock, but in exceptional 
cases all danger might not be over even 
then. 

Usually, the oldest birds arc affected more 
than the younger ones, and pullets and 
cockerels seldom succumb to the heat unless 
deprived of water or are not suitably 
housed. 


STICKFAST FLEA REGULATIONS 
MODIFIED. 

7 he regulations introduced follounng the 
occurrence of stick fast flea of poultry in 
Southern Queensland ha^^c become modified 
to allow dogs and cats to enter New South 
Wales from certain areas, proznded treat¬ 
ment is carried out and required certifiiaies 
secured. 

No dea has yet been found in Nezv South 
Wales, but inspec tors arc engaged in search¬ 
ing areas to zvhich there is even a remote 
possibility that the pest has been taken. 


Ample Water, Conveniently Placed. 

The first consideration is to see that ample 
water is provided and that it is in a ])osi- 
tion where the birds do not have to go any 
distance in the beat to reach it. 

Where the houses are of suitable height 
and reasonably well ventilated, it will be 
found they are the coolest spots available 
to the birds, and therefore no alternpt should 
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be made to force them out under the shade 
of trees. Of course, a tree or two which will 
throw a shade on the houses during the 
afternoon will help to keep them cool. 

Attention to Birds. 

The best procedure is to make regular 
rounds of the pens during the hottest part 
of the day and prevent the birds from 
crowding into nests or other confined spaces, 
which they often do in an effort to find a 
cooler place. They quickly succumb to the 
heat if allowed to crowd in this way. 

Birds affected by the heat can be detected 
at tlie onset of prostration by their inability 
to move about and by heavy respiration. 
Such birds must be removed from the pen 
and, after being dipped in water (don’t 
submerge the licad, but wet it freely after¬ 
wards) should be placed in a shady spot 
which has been freely watered. If pos¬ 
sible choose a spot where there is a 
draught of air. Saturation of the birds 
should be avoided except in extreme cases, 
as they are likely to suffer a chill in the 
event of a cool change occurring before they 
dry out. 

On exceptionally hot days it might be 
nece.ssary to resort to wetting the floors of 
the hoUvSes, but where this is done any lit¬ 
ter on the floors should be removed before 
night in order to avoid creating excessive 
humidity. 

In treating birds affected by heat the 
main factor is to catch them in the early 
stages of prostration, because when far ad¬ 
vanced, recovery is doubtful. 

Feeding Daring Heat Waves. 

During a heat wave of several days dura¬ 
tion it is advisable to feed the birds spar- 
ingly so that they will not develop digestive 
trouI)les, Tn fact, after two or three verv 
hot days it would be preferable to replace 
the morning mash with a grain feed, con¬ 
sisting mainly of maize if the birds are ac¬ 
customed to eating such grain. 
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Black Rot of Garden Stocks. 

{Continued from page 35.) 


Addltionml M— for Doubtful 5oodL 

If disease-free seed is sown in clean seed-bed 
«oil, no other measures are necessary, but if 
■healthy seed is not available or if the seed is of 
doubtful or unknown origin, the following addi¬ 
tional measures should be carried out:— 

(a) Seed treatment .—The seed should be 
treated for four hours in a 10 per cent, bleaching 
powder (calcium hypochlorite or chlorinated lime) 
sf>Iution, prepared by adding two ounces of bleach¬ 
ing powder to one pint of water in a glass jar. 
After shaking and allowing to stand for five to 
ten minutes, the top liquid, which should be almost 
-clear, should be poured off into a second glass 
jar and the sediment in the first bottle discarded. 
The seed should then be placed in the solution 
in the second bottle for four hours, after which 
it should be removed and spread out to dry before 
being sown. During the treatment the tempera¬ 
ture of the bleaching powder solution should not 
exceed about 85 deg. Fahr. Owing to the fact 
that bleaching powder tends to deteriorate with 
age it should be fairly fresh when used—it would 
be best to buy a new bottle each year—and the 
.solution should be used as soon as made up. 
l-iquid which has been used for treating one batch 
-of seed should I)e thrown away. 

(h) Direct sowing in the field .—If practicable, 
the seed should he sown directly in the field 
rather than in a seed-bed in order to eliminate 
most of the plant to plant infection occurring in 
the seedling .stage. This direct field sowing is 
dependent on a sufficient supply of water, land 
reasonably free from weed seed and ample seed, 
since It would be necessary to plant at least three 
or four seeds in each spot in which it is desired 
to grow a stock plant. The removal of the 
weakest plants in the subsequent thinning opera¬ 
tions should result in a fairly high percentage of 
•doubles (probably about 80 per cent, for a good 
strain of seed) since ‘^single" seedlings are usu¬ 
ally somewhat weaker and smaller than '‘double” 
seedlings. 


(c) Precautions for seed bed sowing .—If sow¬ 
ings of doubtful seed must be made in a seed 
bed, the seed should be sown as thinly as pos¬ 
sible and separate lots of seed should be sown in 
well separated seed beds in order to reduce the 
chances of black rot infectioa 

Summary. 

1. Black rot of stocks, of which the symp¬ 
toms are described, is a seed-home bacterial dis¬ 
ease which spreads rapidly in the seed bed from 
plant to plant. Sowings made early in the season 
(December and January) are usually more se¬ 
verely affected than later sowings. 

2. As a result of seed treatment experiments, 
a four-hour treatment in 10 per cent, bleaching 
powder (calcium hypochlorite) is at present re¬ 
commended for all stock seed not known to be 
absolutely free from black rot. 

3. The most important of the recommended 
control measures are the use of healthy ^eed and 
of clean seed-bed soil. Where the seed is of 
doubtful or unknown origin it should be treated 
for four hours in a 10 per cent, bleaching powder 
solution and, if practicable, sown directly in the 
field. 
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Rural Bank Essay Competition Prizewinners, 


Frank Nicholson, ‘‘Ross Hill,” Inverell, 
has been awarded first prize in boys’ section, 
and Jean Matuschka, “Bogunda,” Walbun- 
-<lrie, first prize in the girls’ section of the 
Rural Bank’s essay competition for Junior 
Farmers. 

The first prize for boys is a 3-year 
scholarship at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, and for girls fees and material for 
the women’s handicrafts 4-year course at 
Sydney Technical College. 

Other awards in this competition are as 
follows:— 


BOYS. 

Second prize (£5 5s.): Russell Knowles, 

Dunoon, via Lisniore. 

Third prl.-^e (£2 2S.): Desmond McKenna, 
Cowra-ioad, Grenfell. 

Consolation prizes, each £t is,: Ronald Jurd, 
Tentcrfield; Gordon Yabsley, Coraki: .Stan Holt, 
Carlingford; Ronald Macrae, Collingullie; Don¬ 
ald Gillies, Bru.shgrovc. 

GIRLS, 

Second prize (£5 5s.): Miss Betty Martin, 
Gleniffer, via Bellingcn. 

Consolation prizes, ^*ach £t is.: Miss Velvy 
Holding, Cunningar; Miss Gwen O.sborne. Alda- 
villa, via Kempsey: Miss Daphne Mayo, Gerrin- 
gong; Missr Vera Badley, Seba.stopol; Miss Gwen 
Sanders, Griffith; Miss Jessie Fryer, Kyogle. 
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Paragraphs and Notices, 

Inooilation Plus Prevoptive Measures. 


There is, unfortunately, a tendency to look 
upon vaccination as the sole requirement 
for the prevention of losses from diseases 
for which such treatment has been 
developed, writes the Chief of the Division 
of Animal Industry (Mr. Max Henry), 
who goes on to j)oinl out that the capacity 
of any vaccine to immunise is relative only, 
and the immunising capacity is liable to be 
broken down under circumstances particu¬ 
larly favourable to a high degree of infec¬ 
tion. There is always a tendency where 
vaccination is adopted to forget what have 
been aptly described as the ‘‘homely tasks 
of preventive medicine,” Preventive medi¬ 
cine in these cases often involves methods 
of animal management, and such measures 
can go far to assist in securing satisfactory 


results from immunisation, while to neglect 
them can at times go far to negative those 
good effects. 

Mr. Ilenry^s statement was made in sup¬ 
port of a recent comment by an Inspector 
of Stock in the central tableland district, 
who reported an increase in the number 
of cases of entero-toxaemia. Preventive 
inoculation had been carried out almost gen¬ 
erally, but some recent cases of the disease 
had indicated again that inoculation alone 
was not sufficient to reduce mortality to nil, 
especially when lambs had access to a plenti¬ 
ful supply of veiy rich feed. Supplement¬ 
ing such feed with roughage either by hand¬ 
feeding or alternate grazing on improved 
and natural pastures was essential. 


Dipping for Catde Tick. 

No Loss of Production. 


In our November issue we printed figures 
for the Kyogle tick quarantine area showing 
that, notwithstanding re^lar dipping and a 
dry year, butter production was well above 
average. 

Mr. W. M. L. Hughes, of Ramornie 
Station, Upper Copnianhurst, now supplies 
further convincing evidence that production 
is not decreased by regular dipping. 

Copmanhurst area went through ten 
months^ dipping campaign from September, 
1938, to June, 1939. On Karnornie Station 
there are seven large share dairies, each 
milking from 6o to 120 cows. For the 
corresponding ten months prior to eradica¬ 
tion, that is, from September, 1937, to June, 
1938, butter production was 88,086 lb. and 
rainfall 4,221 points. For the ten months 


fortnightly dipping period (September,. 
1938, to June, 1939) the output was 98,133 
lb. butter and the rainfall only 2,999 points. 
For the corresponding ten months of the 
following year (September, 1939, to June, 
1940) production was 102,686 lb. butter and 
rainfall 2,772 points. For the fourth similar 
period 89,592 lb. butter was produced on 
3,002 points of rain. 


“During the summer months of the eradi¬ 
cation period,” stales Mr. Hughes, “our 
cream was taken to the factory five days 
per week, or twenty times per month (two 
dippings each month), and the closest 
examination of the factory books failed l(^ 
indicate on which of the twenty days the 
two dippings took place.” 


Elected to Potato 

The poll taken for the election of members 
of the Potato Growers' Council resulted as 
follows:— 

No. I District (Northern Rivers): Wil¬ 
liam W. Fuller, of Grafton. No. 2 District 
(Central Coast): William F, Washington, 
of North Dorrigo. No. 3 District (Hunter, 
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Growers’ Council. 

Manning, Metropolitan and South Coast ): 
Harold A. Swane, of Milperra. iVo. 4 Dis¬ 
trict (Southern Tablelands): William Lowe, 
of Roslyn. No. 5 District (Central Table¬ 
lands) : James Moad, of Millthorpe. No. 6- 
District (Northern Tablelands): Harold 
Starr, of Weerona, Guyra. 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD I... In our war industries, full speed 
ohead is the order of the day. To keep going at full 
pressure ... to accelerate essentiol production. •. these ore 
the watchwords of industry... and, in providing the finance 
for this development, the Bank of New South Wales is 
taking its full shore of responsibility in speeding up the 
Empire drive to victory. 

BANK OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

THE FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 
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Adapting Australian Agriculture 
to the War. 

J. G CRAWFORD, M.Ec., and 
W. H. PAM'LKY, B.A.*' 

FOR ov 0 r two years Australia has been faced 
with the duty of organising her agricultural 
resources in order to make the most effective 
contribution to the war. Recent events have 
accentuated the urgency of this task. We are 
now practically face to face with a powerful 
and malign antagonist. Between this country 
and our enemy stand only a few strong out* 
posts. Much of our commerce passes through 
seas harassed by her navy and through seas 
dotted by enemy air bases. Many of our 
eastern markelts have comop or may come» 
under her control. 

All this me^ins a great deal to Australian 
agriculture. The export of many products has 
been a problem of increasing difficulty throughout 
the war. This, perhaps the major problem of 
Australian agriculture, will certainly be accen¬ 
tuated. Tt is even possible to envisage temporary 
circumstances in which it would be very difficult 
to get exports away at all. Some rather essential 


• Mr. Crawford is Eoonomir Advii«fr to the Department of 
Agriculture, and* Mr. Pawley la Acting First Assistant of the 
Department's Division of Agncnltoral Economios. 


raw materials for agriculture (e,g, fertilisers) 
have already become scarce and may become 
scarcer. The growing requirement of tlic war in¬ 
dustries and the fighting forces for men means 
that the decrease in the supply of labour available 
to agriculture may become as major a factor^ in 
determining agricultural policy as export diffi¬ 
culties have been. 

Two Big Problems Complementary. 

Fortunately, the export difficulties and the 
labour shortage are complementary problems to 
a great extent. From a national point of view 
shortage of labour on the farm is obviously a less 
serious thing when it is difficult to dispose of 
what is being produced tlian it would be if we 
were losing markets otherwise open to us. 
Nevertheless this does not make the farmer’s 
personal problem of making a living any less 
acute, and this is referred to again below. The 
important thing from the national point of view 
is that the fact that much agricultural production 
tends to be surplus provides an opportunity as 
well as a problem to Australia if rightly seen. 
When we consider how vital is the supply of 
man-power to the munitions factories and the 
defence forces', we must surely consider it for¬ 
tunate that we have in Australia majoi industries 
which can produce far in excess of our domestic 
needs and considerably in excess of the needs 
of our allies in many cases. Wheal, sugar, lamb, 
and apples are products yhich leap to mind as 
examples of this. It is true that the supply of 
sufficient food for Australia, for Britain m the 
case of the items she wants, and for the armies 
is the first <Uttv of Xustralian agriculture In 
some instances, such as cheese and \egetahles, 
this imposes upoti oni* tanners the dutv of in 
creasing production But the second dutv of 
agriculture is to spare resources (men, p((rn], 
etc,) not needed for fulfilling its first duiv for 
other war needs. 
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Farms Mast not be Neglecte<L 

If, however, agriculture does make a contri¬ 
bution in this way to the war effort by turning 
over all non-essential resources to other indus¬ 
tries, Australia has an obligation in return to 
agriculture—and indeed to itself. This is to see 
that the ability of our rural industries to produce 
at Uie pre-war scale is not impaired by neglect of 
farms. Weeds must be kept down, machinery, 
buildings and fences must be kept in repair and 
the number and quality of stock must be main¬ 
tained. Fortunately this would require much less 
labour than it takes to carry on production. But 
it is important to organise those who remain on 
the land, both for these maintenance purposes and 
for carrying on the normal operations of ^e 
farms. Something in the nature of co-operative 
groups each attending to several farms in a col¬ 
lective way might be considered. Much unwanted 
wheat land could be beneficially and cheaply sown 
to pasture for the period of the war as a method 
of weed control and to combat erosion. 

Maintaining Rural Incomes. 

So far we have regarded the subject of agri¬ 
cultural policy from the point of view of the 
national needs and these, of course, must be para¬ 


mount. But we need also to consider how any 
policy works out from the individual standpoint. 
What of the problem of maintaining rural in¬ 
comes? To a large extent what we have said 
already answers this question. Up to a point, 
agriculture is a vital war industry because its 
products are needed for food and clothing, and so 
far as there is a market for rural production the 
problem of income looks after itself. Other 
workers will be needed to see that productive 
capacity of the farms is not impaired. But a 
large number of “farmers” will secure their in¬ 
comes for the period of the war in quite different 
capacities from farming. 

Farmers, agricultural experts, and policy¬ 
makers alike must recognise that no simple 
slogan is applicable to all rural industries. Some 
industries make their contribution to war by in¬ 
creasing output, some by changing to production 
of an allied but different type of product, some 
by reducing production and transferring resources 
to non-rural uses Adapting agriculture to the 
war means above all having a policy that is 
sufficiently flexible to make it possible for agri¬ 
culture to make all throe types of contribution to 
the war effort. 


Grow More Pole or Climbing Beans. 


Pole beans are not grown to the extent 
they deserve in New South Wales. Prac¬ 
tically all beans grown in this State at the 
present time, apart from those produced by 
home gardeners and growers in the Anna 
Bay district, are confined to the dwarf 
French bean variety, most of which are of 
only average quality. The dwarf varieties 
appeal to growers because they are compara¬ 
tively easily grown and return heavy yields. 
The pole beans, however, have many advan¬ 
tages over the dwarf varieties and should 
in my opinion be given more attention. 

Besides giving heavier yields pole beans 
are a better quality, being particularly suit¬ 
able for canning and are tnore disease re¬ 
sistant than th*" chief commercial dwarf 
varieties. In addition, the beans are more 
easily gathered than French beans. The 
chief objection to the pole beans is the lab¬ 
our involved in erecting supports, but to a 
large extent this is offset by the advan¬ 
tages referred to. There are several useful 
varieties, of which Epicure is perhaps the 
most popular. The pods arc comparatively 
straight, smooth, medium length and very 


good quality. The variety is a particularly 
heavy yielder, 600 bushels per acre having 
been obtained by some growers. 

Kentucky Wonder is also a popular 
variety, but it ib likely that it will be re¬ 
placed by White Seeded Kentucky Wonder, 
known also as Fardenlosa and Glory of 
Summer. The plants of White Seeded Ken¬ 
tucky Wonder closely resemble Kentucky 
Wonder, but the pods are smoother and 
much less constricted between seeds. The 
pods arc long, greener in colour than Epi¬ 
cure and stringless. The variety is earlier 
than Epicure. 

Although it is not advocated that pole 
beans be grown exclusively, it is thought 
that growers could use them in conjunction 
with the dwarf varieties. In regard to 
sowing, it is usual to sow seed 6 inches 
apart in rows 3 to 4 feet apart, in much the 
same manner as is adopted for French 
beans. The beans are usually supported by 
long stakes cris-crossed in a row or with 
wire netting or other suitable materials.— 
A, C. Orman, Senior Agricultural In¬ 
structor. 


War Gossip Is Dangerous. Guard Your Tongue. 
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The Blowfly Takes Heavy Toll 

Of Sheep and Woo! Industry. 
Losses Can be Reduced by 80 per cent. 


IF Anstralia^i dieep and wool industry is to overcome or avoid tbe dangers which beset 
it, no factor which tends to lower efficiency or increase costs can afford to be neglected 
even for a day longer than is necessary. 

One of At heaviest burdens shouldered by the indnstry is the £3,000,000 loss 
caused each year by the sheep blowfly. That figure must be well below the actual total, 
for, as every sheepman knows, it is impossible to assess all the indirect losses due to the 
fly nuisance. Reckoned on the basis of wool production alone, the blovrfly factmr adds 
approximately one penny a pound to the cost of production. 


At least 8o f>er cent, of this annual loss 
could be prevented almost immediately by 
all sheepmen applying the present-known 
very practical methods which science has 
evolved to control and prevent blowfly 
strike. Above all things, owners are warned 
against pinning their faith to any one 
method of attack; an intelligent combina¬ 
tion of all the best-known measures is 
necessary. These methods are concisely 
covered in the series of articles which 
follows. 

Proved Methods of Control. 

Research in the last decade has clearly 
demonstrated the futility of attacking, with 
the object of completely wiping out, the fly 
itself, but investigations have just as eflfec- 
tively proved the worth of such measures 
as the breeding of plain-bodied sheep, the 
‘'creation’’ surgical^ of plain-breeched 
sheep by the use of the Mules operation, 
and the effectiveness of preventing fly 
strike by jetting and crutching and by the 
correct docking of lambs. Even after 
applying all these methods of combat, some 
cases of fly strike will still occur. Hand- 
dressing of the strike areas offers a partial 
solution of this problem. 

There is unfortunately an all-too-common 
tendency to regard as inevitable problems 
which have been allowed to persist for any 
length of time. The blowfly problem is far 
from inevitable. If lack of knowledge is 
the main factor delaying general application 
of the combative measures designed for the 
solution of the problem, then the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and co-operating bodies 
are determined to remove that obstacle. 


Refresher schools to perfect Depart¬ 
mental officers in blowfly control have been, 
and will continue to be, held in various 
country centres. After attending these 
schools, the officers will organise, and in¬ 
vite sheepmen and their organisations to 
arrange, demonstration groups. Parallel 
with this form of intensified extension 
w^ork on blowffiies will be issued informa- 


An Intolerable Burden. 


£3,000,000 a year at least is far too • 
j big a loss to be borne by even a major . 
I industry. Yet that is wliat the blowfly ' 
is costing the Australian sheep and | 
' wool industry. 1 

With certainty the annual loss can 
be reduced to one-quarter. And what 
is more, this huge saving can be effec- 
te<1 cheaply and expeditiously. | 

I Read the articles on the various 1 
aspects of blowfly control in this issue, 1 

I and . decide right ‘ 

I away to adopt the measure recommended. 


tive articles and press publicity. Sheep¬ 
men desiring further advice should con¬ 
tact the local District Veterinary Officer, 
Sheep and Wool Instructor or Stock In¬ 
spector. 

Apathy or unwillingness to co-operate in 
this concerted drive on the blowfly are 
about the only factors which can militate 
against its success. 
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Breech Wrinklet invite Fly Stri ke. ' 

Breed Plain-bodied Sheep. 

Much Less Attractive 
... to Blowfly . . . 


Little Effect on Wool Production and Quality. 


H. G. Belsciiner, D.V.Sc. 

BLOWFLY strike in sheep does not occur hj chance, nor is it related, except in a very 
minor way, to the health of the sheep. It has been definitely prov^, as a remit of 
research work carried out over many years, that the most important single factor which 
determines predisporition to breech strike in merino ewes is tfie degree of wrinkliness 
of the skin in ftat region. In the case of body strike, die conformation of the withers 
and the ^^qnality’’ of the wool predispose the sheep to fleece rot, which attracts the fly. 


Sheep most commonly struck in the 
breech region (crutch strike) show wrinkled 
breeches, and conversely sheep which 
usually remain free from crutch strike 
have plain breeches. 

Body strike in sheep depen d^ almost en¬ 
tirely upon the prt-existence of Heece rot, 
and this occurs most coiiimonJy in sheep of 
faulty confonnation, particularly of the 
withers, and in sheep carrying a particular 
type of w'ooL 

A Long-term Project. 

It is evident, therefore, that the question 
of whether sheep are struck or not-- 
whether it be in the region of the breech 
or on the body -depends very largely on 
the predisposition of the individual animal. 
When we consider the diifereiit types of 
merino '^hcep in Australia and their origin, 
any plan for selective breeding tow^ards the 
ideal sheep of good conformation, carrying 
a big fleece of good quality wool, and not 
predisposed to fly strike, must necessarily 
be carried out gradually, and w'ill take some 
time to achieve. 

Wrinkly Bceechei Inherited. 

It has been shown that the tendency to a 
plain or wrinkly breech conformation is in¬ 
herited and that the proportion of sheep 


with wrinkly breeches in a flock can be re¬ 
duced by careful culling and mating. 
Experimental w'ork has, however, not con¬ 
tinued far enough to determine the permaii' 
ency of these results in a flock. Other 
factors have also to be taken into account, 
the most im])orlant of which is environ¬ 
ment. 

Tendency Towards Plain-bodied Merinos. 

Fortunately, considerable progress has 
already been made by Australian merino 
breeders towards the elimination of exces¬ 
sive wrinklinevss in merino sheep. For a good 
many years the tendency among breeders 
generally has been to breed towards a com 
paratively plain-bodied type of sheep, and 
it is interesting to note that there has been 
no diminution in the wool yield of our 
merino flocks. This change from the heav¬ 
ily developed and wrinkly type of sheep has 
been brought about since the beginning of 
this century. Evidence of the Vermont 
strain is, however, still to be seen in certain 
of our flocks. 

Wool Not Adversely Affected. 

There is a difference of opinion amongst 
sheep breeders as to the advisability of 
breeding sheep of still plainer conformation 
by paying more attention to wrinkles about 
the breech region. Investigational work so 
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far carried out supports the contention that 
there need be no marked difference in the 
wool production and quality of wool of the 
plain-breeched and wrinkly breeched type of 
sheep. Long-range breeding and genetic 
experiments along these lines are at present 
being undertaken 

Plain Breached Rams in Demand. 

The movement amongst studs lo hieed 
away from breech wrinkles appears to be 
acceleiatiiig, and many bu}eis m this State 


and the elimination of certain definite faults. 
In spite of this, however, undesirable quali¬ 
ties appear m a large percentage of the 
progeny Anyone examining a number of 
flocks of merino sheep must be impressed 
with the variation in the extent of wrink¬ 
ling of the breech which occurs, and the 
large number of undesirable sheep from 
the aspects both of wool and conforma¬ 
tion, amongst the wnnkly-breeched sheep 
I-ack of uniformity of confoimation and 



Good of Menoo 

Ewe 

[ showing Hool 

qualit\ ind 
IK t sUb(tptlll< to flv 


and Queensland are now deniandnig rams 
with plain breech con formation 

Sheep with the excessivel} wrinkled 
breeches are generally the most undesirable 
sheep m a flock, quite apait from their pre¬ 
disposition lo blowfly strike. These animals 
usually ate less robust, produce a lower per¬ 
centage of Iambs and invariably carry 
uneven fleeces 

CoB UndtiiraUe Types. 

So far as is economically possible flocks 
are classed and culled more or less heavily, 
chiefly for type of wool, dens*ty of fleece 

Pugm 02 


wool are equally important when one con¬ 
siders predisposition to fly strike on both 
the breech area and the body of the sheep. 

Whilst at the ordinary sheep classing, 
many ewes and rams showing the faults of 
conformation and wool which predispose 
sheep to blowfly strike are culled, it is con¬ 
sidered that if more attention were paid to 
breech w»*mkles, faulty withers and yellows 
or harsh wool, both in rams and ewes, the 
general quality of the flock as a whole would 
be raised and the amount of blowfly strike 
considerably reduced. 

{Continued on page 94) 
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Direct Attack on Blowflies 

Is Unlikely to Solve the Problem. 


R. N. McCuiloch, B.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist 

IN the light of inveetigatioiial work carried out during the last ten years, notably at 
Canberra, it has been necessary to revise somewhat drastica% previously held ideas 
regarding the merits of practices such as the breeding of parasites, carcase destruction, 
poisoning and trapping, etc. The reduction by these means of bkwfly numbers to the 
point where strike is controHed is now considc^ impracticable. 


Some difference of opinion still exists 
among sheepmen as to the species of flies 
which cause the damage. Lucilia cuprina, 
the ‘'green fly” which frequents sheepyards, 
IS usually bronzy-green in colour and larger 
than a house fly, but smaller than the brown 
blowfly. It is responsible for about 90 per 
cent of all strikes, the other 10 per cent 
being causcrl by the common brown blow¬ 
flies, The hairy-maggot fly (blue-green in 
colour and larger than cuprina) does not 
cause strikes, in tact, it is incapable of 
starting a strike, although it can quickly kill 
a sheep on which cuprina has begun the 
damage 

Blowfly Pest No. 1. 

In its development L. cuprina passes 
thiough three stages — 

The eggs are 
creamy-white, ba¬ 
nana-shaped and 
one-twelfth of an 
inch long. They 
are deposited in 
bunches of 150 to 
250 stuck together. 

The maggot hatches 
from the egg after 
twelve to twenty- 
four hours and feeds 
on meal (not vege¬ 
table mattci) for 
about five day'?. It 
casts its skin twice, 
and when it is past 
the second moult it 
can develop into a 
fly, even if removed 
from food; on a 
sheep's body (which 


favours fast development) the second moult 
can occur two days after hatching. Fully 
formed maggots normally leave sheep when 
four or five days old. 

The pupa, the browm chrysalis in which 
the body of the fly is built up, is found in 
the soil where the maggot has buried itself. 

Speed of development depends mainly on 
temperature. The full life-history (egg to 
egg-laying adult) takes about three weeks 
m summer. A female can live for three 
months and produce 3,000 eggs, so that the 
possible speed of multiplication is pro¬ 
digious. 

Where Do Flies Breed? 

Carcases were at one time considered to 
be the breeding-ground of sheep blowflies; 

and rabbit poison¬ 
ing w^as blamed for 
blowfly increase. 
Recent work by 
officers of the Coun¬ 
cil for Scientific and 
Industrial Research 
has disproved this. 

In carcases, in¬ 
tense c ompeti tion 
for food is particu¬ 
larly severe on 
Lttctlia caprina, the 
chief sheep fly. A 
dead sluep, ex¬ 
posed and infested 
normally, produces 
thousands of liairy- 
maggot flies and 
amazingly few— 
h'ss than twenty— 
L, cupnna, A simi¬ 
lar carcase exposed 
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for two days and then'protected from flies 
by screening or bnrjdng, produces thousands 
of £. cuprina. 

A badly-struck sheep, however, may pro¬ 
duce as many 5,000 L. cuprina up to the 
time of dressing, and a small strike may 
result in several hundred. The badly-.struck 
sheep has been dropping hundreds of full- 
fed L, cuprina maggots daily, for several 
days before it is dressed. It has been shown 
that the crutchings from an average strike 
will breed more of the flies that matter, 
than all the carcases on a property, in normal 
times. 

The Effect of Moisture. 

Though the sheep's body teinj^erature 
leads to fast development of maggots in a 
strike, it is also a very real defence against 
the beginnings of strike, because blowfly 
eggs and young maggots cannot stand dry 
heat. 

At 95 deg. Fahr. (about the temperature 
of the fleece) eggs need a wet atmosphere 
or contact with free moisture to survive. 
That is, on sheep they dei>end on free mois¬ 
ture, which conies chiefly from urine. Urine 
gets on to the skin and fleece because of 
breech wrinkles, dags, or long wool. 

Clreen feed means more urination and 
slower drying than dry feed, and it may 
cause scouring. Frequent rain can make the 
fleece (often on the withers) wet enough to 
allow strike to develop, which explains why 
waves of body-strike are comparatively rare 
and, though devastating when they do occur, 
not nearly so important as the much more 
regular waves of crutch strike. 

Many eggs are laid on sheep without .strike 
developintr The crutch has been damp 
enough to attract flie& but not to hatch the 
eggs. Dead egg-masses can l>e found on 
the crutch wool in almost any flock. 

The Control of Fly Numbers. 

IVasp parasites of blowflies are not now 
expected to give control, because the most 
promising ones have failed in the past, and 
becattsc L. cuprina breeds chiefly on the 


living sheep and so escapes the attention of 
parasites which are frequenters of carcases. 
Blowfly numbers are not kept down by 
parasites anywhere in the world. 

Carcase destruction cannot be expected 
to control sheep blowflies when, as set out 
above, a strike produces so many more L. 
cuprina than a carcase, and strikes almost 
always greatly outnumber carcases. 

Poisoning and trapping have never been 
shown to give economical control, though 
it is possible that better baits and traps may 
still give results in the future. Large scale 
experiments have shown that trapping can 
give a 50 per cent, reduction in strikes, but 
at a concentration of one trap per 25 acres 
which was uneconomical. To compare or 
compete with other methods of protecting 
sheep, trapping would require revolutionary 
improvement. 

If we study the eflfects of sheep manage¬ 
ment on the blowfly population, we find:— 

(a) Hand-dressing, with one mid-sea.sou 
crutching, breeds L. cuprina in huge 
numbers. 

(/;) Jetting reduces the flies that breed 
from a flock, but under normal conditions 
the “small strikes” of a practical jetting 
programme breed many flics. 

(r) Crutching so often that sheej) do not 
get struck, will go further towards eliminat¬ 
ing the flies that matter. 

( d) The outstanding method of reducing 
the population of L, cuprina is to have the 
.sheep as plain-crutched as British breeds 
(by breeding or by the Mules operation 
which wdll reduce strikes by QO per cent.) 
and crutching or jetting in addition. 

The object of station management, how¬ 
ever, is not to reduce flics—it is to protect 
sheep. The best way to protect sheep is 
the way that costs least. 

More detailed discussion of blowfly popu¬ 
lation problems may be found in Report 
No. 2 of the Joint Blowfly Committee, and 
in various pamphlets of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Help Win the War! Buy War Savings Certificates.- 
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- BE READY - 

BEAT the FLY.or 

FIGHT a FIRE 

with a . . . BUZACOn 
JETTER & FIRE-FIGHTER 



" HEY SAVE LABOUR 


The New Model 

2C508 



Fig. 532. Double-acting high-pressure Pump, complete 
with pulley; easily run by small engine or other belt power. 

The BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY WIDE RANGE OF JETTEHS and FIHB-FIGKTERS 
covers every requirement, whether large or small, and you will find there is one to 

meet your need. 



7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

Everything for the Man on the Land.* 
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Jetting and Clutching 

For the Prevention of Blowfly Strike. 


R. N. McCulloch^ B.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Eliitomologist. 


JETTING, or the iprayinit of the cmtch 
(otiially) 80 at to the wool” with a 
mixture poitonoat to bIo¥ffly maggots can, if 
«sed systematically, be made to do away 
almost completely with hand-dressing* 

Work by officers of the Entomological 
Branch of the Department—development of 
calcium arsenite mixture, multi-jet nozzles, 
an improved race, etc.—has effected consid- 
•crable improvement in jetting technique, and 
this has played an important part in the 
W’ider interest and use of jetting in New 
South Wales in recent years. Jetting with 
calcium arsenite gives practical protection 
for five weeks 



Operator Wearintf Face Screen, CenvM Slcevei, 
Rubber ** Utility” or ”Canntntf” Glovei 
ttud Holdtntf • Pive-jet Notzle. 


The Programme Recommended. 

For sheep shorn in July or August the 
following jetting programme, tested for five 
years on a practical scale, has given every 
satisfaction. 


Jet all flocks when they show strike, or 
better still, the threat of strike, in the spring. 
Repeat the treatment as the sheep need it, 
until the heat of summer stops fly activity, 
or until cm telling. Crutch at about the 
beginning of March. Jet in the autumn 
when strikes appear, and repeat as required 
till winter, or, exceptionally, till shearing. 
Try to be ahead of the flies all the time and 
aim at never dressing for crutch strike. 

In practice this programme may mean five 
jettings in the year—rarely more and usually 
less. 

Jelling does not prevent all strikes. 
Within two weeks after treatment a few 
sheep can show small patches. Some of these 
‘‘dry off^’; some strikes increase in size, but 
slowly. The number of small .strikes in a 
jetted flock increases as the days go by, and 
a few of the older strikes begin to affect 
the shcep^s condition by about five weeks. 
This is the stage at which to re-jet the flock. 
This involves jetting struck sheep, which 
may often number lo per cent, of the flock 
and under some conditions a much larger 
proportion. Neither the small strikes nor 
the re-jetting of .small strikes (with precau¬ 
tions discussed in departmental leaflets) 
reduces production from the flock. The pro¬ 
gramme is very much less harmful than 
the unavoidable bad strikes of a hand¬ 
dressing policy. 

Jetliiig and Hand^lresfiiig Compared. 

Experiments at Trangie and Morec have 
shown that this programme of one crutch- 
ing systematic jetting as compared with one 
crutching and hand-dressing, 

(a) Saves labour —overwhelmingly. With 
adequate plant, normal station labour should 
be able to muster and jet all flocks in about 
ten day.s, though this time will vary with 
the typt of countrv. By hand dressing all 
station labour works incessantly on **flies,*' 
W’^hile the strike wave lasts. 
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(b) Saves sheep .—It almost eliminates 
strike deaths. Deaths from strike under 
hand-dres.sing vary greatly, but may be 
severe. In a bad period at Moree they were 
about twenty times as numerous under ex¬ 
ceptionally thorough hand-dressing super¬ 
vision, as they were under “practical” 
jetting sui)ervision. 

(c) . 9 aT'e<‘ wool .—The weighing of 
.several thousand fleeces from tagged sheep 
has shown that small strikes, such as occur 


the Mules operation. In some seasons the 
plainness itself may prove sufficient protec¬ 
tion in many districts. 

Jetting injury can be serious. It is very 
rarely caused by anything except excessive 
pressure. Methods of avoiding, pressure- 
injury are described in departmental leaflets. 

Body strike is sometimes advanced as an 
argument against both jetting and the Mules 
oiieration. This is illogical, .since crutch 
strike is incomjiarably the most important 



on jetted sheep, do not reduce the clip, while 
bad strikes, unavoidable under “bottle and 
shears" management, tlo. 

Jetting Costs. 

For ^lixtun .—With calcium arscniti 
prepared on the station, five jottings may 
be done for id., if waste is re-used. Home 
made sodium arsenite costs .slightly less, 
but the protection is not quite so good. 

For Planl .—Interest and depreciation is 
less (usually much less) than id. per Iiead 
per annum 

Other Factors. 

Mating has been shown not to be aflectcd 
by jetting, but lambing is more ditllcult. 
One can jet a week or two before lambing 
and again at lamhniarking. This leaves a 
gap of two or three weeks towards the end 
of lambing when protection is incomplete. 
It is sometimes possible to divide the normal 
lambing into two periods to allow a jetting 
between, but it is practically certain that the 
best tway in which to guarantee protection 
through the usual lambing of six or seven 
weeks is to have ewes as plain in the crutch 
as British sheep and to jet just before lamb¬ 
ing. They can be made plain by breeding or 



For the Smell Flock. 

The operator m a floored braoding race with the sheep. 


part of the blowfly problem. Jetting has 
been used against body strike (with a 
reduced concentration of arsenic), but its 
employment in this way cannot be expected 
to increase greatly, because of the difficulty 
of lorecasting waves of body strike. 

Jettiat Machmet. 

There are many good machines on the 
market at (complete) from i2o for a hand- 
pump, to ii40 for the biggest power unit. 
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An excellent outfit is a powerful pump with 
tank, hose, etc., at £50—^60 to be driven 
by an enrine already available on the pro¬ 
perty. (A jetter rarely works for 200 hours 
m a year.) Such a plant is suitable for 
flocks of 5,000 to 25,000. The smallest com¬ 
plete jetters at i55 to £70 have given excel¬ 
lent service for flocks of 3,000 and upwards 
but are naturally slower in the delivery of 
liquid than the more powerful machines 
Hand-jetters can be made to do excellent 
w'ork. 

Generally, it pays more than handsomely 
to have a jetter almost too big rather than 
too small. The biggest jetters allow the 
use of the fastest nozzles which alone make 
possible the jetting, thoroughly, of 250-400 
sheep per hour, by one hose. 

Departmental Leaflets on Fly-control. 

Leaflets availalfle on application comprise 
Report No. 2 of the Joint Blowfly Com¬ 
mittee. which deals with all phases, and a 
separate leaflet on j(‘tting These describe: 
Jetting mixtmes—methods and programme; 
])rotection for the operator; multi-jet 
nozzles; silt traj)s and sie\es for cleaning 
waste mixture; a raised portable jetting race 
wnth complete plans, excellent for a three- 
man team. 

Crutching. 

In tests crutching lias always been better 
tlian jetting, treatment for treatment. It 
requires no extra plant. 

Objections to repeated cruichmg as tlie 
main defence against strike are:-^ 

{a) The difficulty of arranging labour 
at short notice. 

(b) The cost—over 2d. per head per 
treatment. 


(c) A reduction in value of crutch wool, 
of about id. per head for each crulcli- 
ing after the first. 

For small properties, however, where 
normal station labour can cope with the 
work, possibly by neighbourly co-operation, 
crutching has outstanding merit. Anyone 
with a flock of 3,000 or less should con¬ 
sider the two—jetting and crutching—most 
carefully. 

It should be borne in mind that a double 
crutching is not fly-control. To handle flies 
by crutching as wtH as can be done by the 
five-weekly jetting programme, one must be 
prepared to crutch three or four times in the 
year If this involves contract labour, the 
dilTerences between the costs of the two 
methods is obvious. 

It is worth emphasising that strikes have 
their beginnings on the inner or '‘medial” 
folds of the crutch or on the tip of the tail, 
and It is waste of effort to insist on a ‘‘wide” 
crutching when those inner areas are left, 
as they often are on "C” class slieep, wdth 
an inch of brown w^ool The most important 
thing in crutching is to clean the area where 
urine-staining allows strike to start. 

Fortcatting Fly Waves. 

Gontiol by jetting and crutching w^ould 
obviously be simplified if fly-waves could 
be foretold with accuracy. Bevund the 
knowdedge that spring and autumn are the 
chief danger periods m New South Wales, 
and that wet weather and green feed 
encourage strike, accurate forecasting wdll 
probably remain impossible. In any dis¬ 
trict the best judge of the immediate future 
prospects of fly activity is usually the man 
who jets. He has studied the matter more 
than his neighbours, and he know^s the 
importance of being prepared. 


GUARD YOUR TONGUE. 


You may pass on a minor piece of information 
tliat is harmless in itself, but Nnked with other 
pieces it forms a dangerous chain of rumour. 
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Prevent Crutch Strike 

By the Mules Operation. 


J. C. Keast, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Pastures Protection Boards' Research Officer. 


A CONSIDERABLE amoniit of informatioB has 
Jbeen published on this subject since the opera- 
tion was first suggested by Mr. Mules, of South 
Australia, in 1931. Although some audiorities 
have pointed out certain disadvantages in the 
general adoption of the Mules operation it must 
be agreed that no single means of rapidly 
rendering sheep less predisposed to crutch strike 
can compare with it 

Ill controlled field trials the Mules opera¬ 
tion has always given satisfactory results, 
but the degree of protection afforded has 
varied in the different tests In a recent 
extensive trial, where a similar line of 
sheep was divided into a plain-breeched 
group, a wrmkly-brcechcd group untreated, 
and a wrinkly-breechcd group which 
was '‘Muled,” it was found that the 
wrinkly-breechcd group which had been 
operated upon suffered fewer strikes 
than tile original plain-breechcd sheep. In 
other words, this 0|)cration rendered 
wrinkly-brceched sheep knowTi to be pre 
disposed to flystrike actually less susceptible 
than sheep known to be rclatnely not pre¬ 
disposed to strike. In the same trial, for 
every strike recorded in llie treated group 
there w^ie twenty-three strikes among 
s>imilar but untreated sheep. Olher workers 
have reported that the operation reduced the 
susceptibility (ff "C" class sheep (wrinkly 
breach) to approximately that of "A” class 
sheep (plain breech), ^fhese results speak 
for themselves and show that a very high 
degree of protection from crutch strike is 
produced by the Mules operation. 

Remove Medial Breech Folds. 

The operation involves the surgical re¬ 
moval of the two medial crutch folds which 
run down each side of the vulva. The re¬ 
moval of each piece of skin commences at 
the side of the butt of the tail and runs 
down some inches below the vulva, leaving 

M 


a wound approximately 6 inches long and 
2 inches wide at its widest part, which 
should be opposite llie bottom of the vulva. 
The operation is best performed with a 
pair of sharp daggmg shears, and with a 
little practice operators can efficiently treat 
at least lOO w^eaners per hour. The w^ouuds, 
which ivppear comparatively large, heal 
rapidly without assistance, and they are nor 



P«rformiotf tHf Opetstion. 

Wool Board Photo. 


particularly attractive to blowflies. Never¬ 
theless, it is advisable not to operate during 
severe fly waves, nor should the operation 
be carried out while bush flies are active 
(midsummer to late autumn) as these small 
flies are attracted to fresh wounds of any 
description and cause infection with de¬ 
layed healing of the wounds. 
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to Operate. 

Sheep of any age may be operated upon, 
but by treating when young the sheep en¬ 
joy comparative imthunity over a longer 
period and at a time when they are most 
susceptible to strike. Marking time is a 
most convenient time to operate on lambs, 
as no additional handling of the sheep or 
additional labour is required apart from the 
operator. It can be earned out with little 
interference with the normal marking 
routine, but has the disadvantage that the 
older lambs may be carrying a fair amount 
of wool. This may result in some inefficient 
operations and subsequent re-treatment of a 
percentage of animals. Weaning time also 
offers a good opportunity if the sheep have 
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as possible. The operation should never be 
attempted if the wool over the breech is 
more than i inch long. 

Small sheep are most conveniently 
handled by holding over a rail as for lamb 
marking, except that the hocks arc kept 
bent so as not to tighten the skin over the 
breech area. When heavy sheep are being 
treated, it is much easier for the catchers 
to sit the sheep up on the floor of the shed 
and have the operator standing below on the 
ground. When large numbers of adult sheep 
are being “Muled/* special cradles for 
holding the sheep can be made. 

Some sheep usually require re-treatment 
and these may be found by closely examin- 



The Mulef Opemion 
Completed 

[A ust, H ool Board Photo, 


been crutched or shorn, and shorn weaners 
are probably ideal sheep on which to oper¬ 
ate. With weaners or lambs it is usual to 
treat all sheej) irrespective of their breech 
development. Ihiless adult sheep are parti¬ 
cularly susceptible to fly it may not be con¬ 
sidered worth while operating on them. If 
it is decided to operate, however, it will 
protebly be sufficient if only the wrinkly- 
breeched ones are treated. 

Opemtion Easy to Peifom. 

The operation can be performed most 
easily and efficiently when the breech has 
only a short growth of wool, and parti¬ 
cularly for beginners it is advisable to 
operate as soon after shearing or crutching 


ing those sheep subsequently struck to 
ascertain if any portions of the medial 
wrinkles still remain. These may then be 
retreated at the time of dressing the sheep, 
or if many sheep are involved it may be 
more convenient to isolate these struck 
sheep in a hospital paddock until the strike 
wounds liave healed and then re-treat as 
required. 

The Mules operation is easy to perform 
and anyone can become proficient after a 
little practice The method of performing 
the operation is well illustrated in a publica¬ 
tion which may be procured from the 
Australian Wool Board, or demonstrations 
may be arranged by the local Stock In¬ 
spector or Sheep and Wool Instructor. 
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Length of Tail an important Facto r. 


Correct Docking of Lambs 

Vastly Reduces Crutch and Tail Strike. 


J. C. KI:AST, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Pastures l^rotcction Bt>ards' Research Oflftcer. 

THE remits of a number of triab conducted by the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research during the last few years have definitely shown that the length at which lamb’s 
taib are removed at marking time b one of the factors which influences the msceptibUity 
of the sheep to blowfbr strike. The control of breech sbike, therefore, sUrts at mariung 
time, and incorrect marking vrill increase the susceptibility of sheep for life. 


Generally speaking, among sheep whose 
tails have been cut short there are at least 
twice as many crutch and tail strikes as in 
sheep in which the tails have been docked 
long. A short tail is one which does not 
reach the upper angle of the vulva, while 
the long tail extends below the tip of the 
vulva. The long tails are those which have 
been cut through the third or fourth joint, 
and, when marking, it is advisable to ex¬ 
amine a number of lambs after removing 
the tail to make certain that the tip of the 
tail reaches below the bottom of the vulva. 

I-iOng tails in lambs are not papular with 
fat lamb breeders, as the long tails have a 
tendency to hide the development of the 
hind-quarters. However, it must be realised 
that those primarily interested in the blow¬ 
fly problem are the merino men, and the 
fly is not as important in cross-bred sheep. 

Lets Trouble witb Maiking Wounds. 

The little evidence that is available akso 
suggests that long tailing reduces the inci¬ 
dence of strike in marking wouncK. This 
is probably due to the decrease in the 
amount of muscular tissue actually cut as 
the tail length increases, resulting in a 
smaller wound which heals more readily. 
The marking wounds also heal more readily 
and consequently are less prone to fly at¬ 
tack when the lambs ate marked at an early 
age, and when the amputation is made 
through the joint and not through the 
bone. Another factor of importance is 
reducing fly susceptibility is to leave a flap 
of skin on the underside of the tail. This 
is effected by pushing the skin on the 
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underside of the tail towards the body of the 
lanLb with the knife blade before the 
actual cut is made. I'his leaves a compara¬ 
tively woolless portion of skin to heal over 
the end of the tad and so helps in prevent¬ 
ing urine soiling of the w(K)1 on the tail 
tip. 

Drefsingt Generally Unnecessary. 

Except for one small trial earned out by 
the C.S.l.R., showing that citronella oil was 
of value in reducing strikes following mark¬ 
ing, there is no other information to indicate 
that lamb marking fluids are of any practical 
value for the treatment of the marking 
wounds. Except in periods of severe fly 
activity marking wounds are not particu¬ 
larly attractive to blowflies, but when lambs 
are struck the strikes usually occur between 
the second and seventh day after marking. 
The application of any marking oil for the 
prevention of strikes would therefore have 
to be repellent to flies during this period, 
and no dressings have yet been found com¬ 
pletely satisfactory in this regard. Marking 
wounds generally heal well without assist* 
ance provided they have not been contami¬ 
nated by dirty instruments or dirty 
swabsticks. The proi)er disinfection of the 
marking instruments together with absolute 
cleanliness during the operation are essential 
measures for preventing infection. The 
application of dressings will, in most cases, 
merely delay the normal process of healing. 
The use of dirty swabsticks on marking 
woundfv cannot be loo strongly condemned, 
as they have been responsible for a number 
of heavy mortalities in recently marked 
lambs. 
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This entirely automatic wonder instrument can NOW 
be used for InOCUlation 

Vaccination 

and for administering all Sheep Drenches including 

Nicotine and Bluestone (Blu>nik) and Carbon- 
tetrachloride (Green Seal). 

The price is 85 / including Inoculating Needle, Measuring 
Glass and Drenching Nozzle, etc. 

The Drench-or-Vax has a visible dose range and visible valves. 

See th9 doae being €utmini9tered. 

See the vatvee working. 

Spare parte will always be available. Write for details. 

SAYERS, ALLPORT PTY. LTD., 53-55 Macqnam St, SYDNEY 

iMvrmUOm 4r«Rt*—VICTORIAN PROOUCCRS CO-OP. CO. LTD., fRELBOURNE. 

ELDER, SMITH A 00. LTD., ADELAIDE AND PIRTa 
TABMAiRtAM WDOLDROWERr ABENOVOO. LTD., LAUNCESTON. A. B. WEBETER ASONS LTD., HOBART. 
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IN TRACTORS AS in TANKS 



FULL-WIDTH 

GRIP 

IS VITAL FOR 
100^ TRACTION 


It’s the full Width grip of the ‘tracks’ that enables military tanks to navigate seemingly 
impossible ground — a positive non-skid grip over the entire surfai e Exactly the same 
thing applies to traitors The tyres on your tracloi must have a full-width grip, to give 
maximum traftion 


DUNLOP 'TRAK-GMP^ TRACTOR TYRE 
GIVES FULL-WIDTH GRIP . that s why they 
art the only tyres that are designed lo give maximuni 
traction in udvtrsi conditions —‘Truk Cnp’ grips 
over the ENURE TREAD WIDTH 

The selftkanmg triple braced bais of *Trak 
Onp’ are CONTINUOUS Tlu«! powerful backbone 
in the traction zone means extra power Also, the 
heavy reinforcing of each lug prevents ihcir tearing 
off when travelling over hard, rough ground stony 
oulcioppmgs, stumps, etc Ihib circumferential and 
lateral brat mg explains the total absence ed easing . 
trouble with Dunlop ‘Irak Grip’ Tractoi Tyres I 
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Greater Traction . . . Better Cleaning . . . Longer Wear 
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DUNLOP RUBBER AUSTRALIA LIMITED Unc In Vic I 
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Blowfly Dressings. 


B.T.B. Probably the Most Effective. 

W. L. HINDMARSH, B.V.Sc., M.R.CV.S.. Director of Veterinary Research. 

NO matter what method or combination of methods are used for the prevention of fly 
strike, some sheep will be struck and must then receive attention. When the number of 
sheep so struck is small, or when stud sheep are involved, hand-dressing is usually 
preferred. Hand-dressing, however, is expensive and time consuming, and where a large 
number of sheep are struck general treatment such as crutching or jetting should be 


adopted. 

When hand-dressing is carried out it is first of 
all necessary to shear the wool from the struck 
area, taking care also to clip the wool from any 
area to which the maggots have tracked from 
the original strike, and also to remove the clean 
wool for about one inch around the margin. Jt 
is an advantage to clip the wool around the 
strikes so as to slope it back. The part is then 
dressed with a preparation which will— 

(a) Destroy or remove any maggots that are 
left, 

(b) Discouragty any flics which attempt to 
deposit again. 

(c) Not retard the normal process of healing 

No Dresiing Entirely Satisfactory. 

A fully satisfactory dressing for fly struck ~ 
shu‘p has not yet been discovered. A great num¬ 
ber of substances and combinations of substances 
have been tried and in many cases have been 
highly recommended by their makers, but none 
has been found completely effective when sub¬ 
mitted to critical tests. Sheepowners should be 
wary of extravagant claims made for blowfly 
dressings. 

Many substances are knowm to be poisonous 
to maggots, but in alni(‘St all cases they ha\e 
undesirable jiropeities which pre\ciit them from 
giving complete satisfaction. Some are liable to 
poison the sheep, some by their irritant nature 
tend to increase the damage already dolie In 
the fly, some rapidly lose their effectiveness after 
application, some are detrimental to the sur¬ 
rounding wool, an<l others are difficult of appli¬ 
cation. 

Be Cautious of Extravagant Claims. 

The search for a dressing which will effec¬ 
tively repel flies and thus prevent re-strike for 
even a limited period (especially if the fly is very 
active) has not been successful, and claims in 
this regard should be accepted with caution. In¬ 
vestigations arc still proceeding with certain pre¬ 
parations which have some repellant nature. Any 
dressing which tends to keep tne injured part dry, 
however, will reduce the likelihood of further 
strikes developing. 

In spite of the disadvantages above mentioned, 
there are several dressings which can be used 
with benefit, although in periods of severe fly 
activity are not so likely to be effective. 

The following points should be observed:— 

1 . Frequent inspection of the flocks so that 
early strikes will be detected and treat¬ 
ment adopted immediately. 


2. I^addock inspection and dressing are not so 
effective as inspection in yards and draft¬ 
ing off of struck sheep. 

5. Shearing of struck area and search fur 
pockets to which maggots m«'iy have 
“tracked” arc necessary. 

4. I'he dressing should be correctly applied. 
It is important that the dressing should 
penetrate the wool readily and not run off. 
It is best to work the dressing in with the 
hand. With a viscous dressing, swabbing 
it not satisfactory. 

{Continued on page 72.) 


Horse-breeding Act, 1940. 


Stallion Re-registration Due Shortly. 


Appucauoxs for the re-registration of 
.stallions under the Horse-breeding Act, 
1940, should be made beftirc isi March 
next. Application forms wull he sent to all 
persons who n^gistered their stallions last 
scuiun. T he prescribed registration fee is 
^3 3s. except where the stallion has been 
previously icgistered under the Act at or 
after its fifth year of age, in which case 
the fee iv £i is. Persons whose stallions will 
‘ be two years of age on ist August next 
arc required to give notice of such .stallions 
and. if they intend to use them for breeding 
purposes with other people's mares, they 
must he registered. All persons who have 
stallion^' of w^hich notice has not yet been 
given to the D^^partment must furnish such 
notice and, if the stallion is to be used for 
breeding purposes only with their own mares, 
a permit will be issued entitling the holder 
to so use the stallion up to 31st August, 
1944, after which date the stallion may be 
kept only if registered. Where a permit is 
issued, no fee is payable nor is any exami¬ 
nation nece.ssary. Any person who holds a 
permit in respect of any stallion which he 
11 >w desires to register .should forward an 
application for registration and pay the 
prescribed fee of i3 js. 
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BLOWFLY DRESSINGS. 

{Continued from page 71.) 


Useful Drestiiift. 

The following dressings arc useful. 

Boracic Acid .—Probably the most useful 
chemical for incorporation in fly dressings is 
boracic acid. It is relatively cheap and does not 
harm the tissues. As a powder it is not easy to 
apply to crutch strikes, and when first used in 
solution it was found difficult to prepare com¬ 
pounds which contained sufficient boracic acid to 
be effective. This has been overcome in more 
recent work, Boracic acid powder, however, is 
satisfactory for the dressing of strikes about the 
base of the horns of rams. 

B.T.B. Dresstng.^^Thh dressing, introduced 
by oflScers of the C.S.I.R., has already been fully 
described in this Gazette (see August, 1041» issue). 
There is difficulty at present in obtaining one 
constituent, tar oil, but tests with a substitute 
are being conducted. This is probably the most 
effective dressing yet compounded, but it has not 
yet been tested under severe fly wave conditions. 

Zinc Sulphate Compound .—This dressing, de¬ 
scribed in the October, 1939, issue of this Gaz¬ 
ette, gave good results in early field trials, but 


has failed in severe fly waves. Care is necessary 
in its preparation, for if the carbon tetrachloride 
is not thoroughly mixed it may scald, 

Bluestone Solution .—^This dressing has been 
widely used. It is a good dressing, but has the 
disadvantage of staining the wool. The presence 
of bluestone-stained wool depreciates the value 
of the fleeces. 

Proprietary Dressings .—Numerous dressings are 
on the market. The different brands vary in 
efficacy, but many have been reported upon 
favourably by graziers. Some stockowners pre¬ 
fer to purchase a ready-mixed preparation, and 
they must be guided by their own experience in 
the selection 01 the brand which they use. 


•since this was wiitten the officers of the C .S.I.U. have 
reported that the following can replace the tar oil oriprfnally 
recommended — 

('rooRote 259 . . 1 part. 

Power Kerosene .... . 1 part. 

or 

Middle Oil 48 . 1 part. 

Power KeioKene .... 1 part. 


Official Recordings of the Department’s Herds. 


273 Days' recording completed during December, 1941. 


Cow. 


Mature Cow— 
Cowra Grace 3rd 


Mature ws — 

Grafton Rosamond 
Grafton Ivy and 
Bathurst V^itcb 
Junior 3 years— 

Grafton Siesta 
Senior 2 years 
Grafton Pink 

Junior 2 years 

Grafton Carnation *5th 


Sire, 


Owner 


Berry Lone Star 


Australian lllawarra Shorthotn 

I 


. Grafton Valiant . j 

j (^rafton Gael 
Lynburn Gaiety'* Lad 

Lesisnessock Naplilhi 1 

Gowrle Paik Scottish Pen ' 
naut. I 

LossnesHOck Naphtha 


Grafton Expenment Fann 
Axrshxre. 

I CowTa Ex pertinent Fann 


Matuic Cowi-- 

WoUongbar Moss Rose 3rd 

WoUongbar Karama 
Junior 4 years *- 

Wollonghar Thyme 
Junior 2 years — 

WoUoogbar Kitty .. 

WoHongb.'ir Valencia 

Wollongbar Skylark 


Mature Cow— 
Wagga Clare 


G«rrnsey. 


Wollonffbar Liberal 

WoHongb.nr Hopeful . * 

Wollongbar Warrior ^ 

Wonderful StiudAid of Les^ 
Pieces Lodac ' 

Valentine's Galore 4 th of 
Maple Lodge. 

Wonderful Standard of Les 
Pieces Lodge. 1 

Wagga Comfort's Heir 


W'ollongbar Experiment 
Farm. 


Jersey. 

j Wagga Experiment Farm 


Am at 
beginning 
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The Dtrlintf Rtver, Upetream from Bourke. 

FEW PEOPLE KNOW 
THE WEST DARLING DISTRICT 

A. N. OLD, B.Sc.Agr., Analyst. 

WEST of the Derling River and extending to the borders of South Australia in the west 
and Queensland in the noi^th lies an area representing about one-fifth of New South 
Wales; a vast and interes'^lng region of which all too little is known to the pcHpulation 
of the more easterly portions of the State; a region of varied and often unique features, 
having its own special problems and perhaps a future of much greater sign^cance than 


has generally been supposed. 

The greater part of the area consists of plains, 
some two to five hundred feet above sea level, 
composed of material accumulated on a vast scale 
by water and wind action in recent geologic 
time/ Rising above the general level of the 
plains are mountain ranges and isolated residuals 
of older rocks of varying age, the ranges having 
a general north-and-south direction. Most impor¬ 
tant of these are the Barrier Ranges, >vhich have 
a general level at Broken Hill of i,ooo feet above 
sea level; Mt. Robe, probably the highest point in 
the west Darling district, reaches 1,550 feet. These 
ranges includes some of the oldest of the world’s 
rocks. 

Rocks chiefly of the Cretaceous age belonging to 
the Mesozoic (or middle) geologic era are ex¬ 
tensively developed in the Tibooburra-Milparinka, 
White CliflPs, and Wanaaring-Bourke areas, rising 
as low hills and ridges. Siliceous cappings of por- 
cellanite or “Grey Billy’* are a common feature of 
rock formations of various ^es throughout the 
area and form part of the *‘Duricrust”—a name 
given by Dr. Woolnough to this general type of 
occurrence which is widely distributed on the Aus¬ 
tralian continent. 

A striking feature of much of the northern part 
of Hit area is the development of white quartz 
gravel on the surface of the soil, giving such 
^aees the name of “snow country," 


The Darling is the principal river, although it 
cannot be said to drain the area, for most of the 
run-off does not reach the stream, being lost by 
evaporation and soakage. Western tributaries 
(Paroo, Warrego, etc.) reach the river only rarely. 
Typical features of a mature river valley, such as 
anabranches, billabongs and lakes, which fill only 
during floods, are in evidence. The drainage of 
most of the area is effected by creeks, which carry 
w'ater only after heavy storms and which belong 
to a series of inland drainage systems characterised 
by sw'amps and lakes. In many cases the creeks 
branch to form dis-tributaries and become “lost” 
before reaching the lakes. 

Features of the climate of the area are low rain¬ 
fall, generally 8 to 10 inches, low humidity, hiph 
summer and low winter temperatures, a wide daily 
as well as yearly temperature range, frequent 
strong and dusty winds, and a very high evapora¬ 
tion rate. This latter is usually estimated at 7 feet 
per annum, roughly eight or ten times the rainfall. 
Of equal importance with the amount of rainfall 
are consideradons of incidence and reliability, a 
few good storms being pre^eiable to several 
showers. Often a storm will be sufficient only for 
germination and good early growth; if a second 
storm then occurs a good season is assured, but 
in its absence the benefit of the first storm is 
often nullified. 
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The Water Problem. 

Transcending all other problems of the west 
Darling is that of water supply. There is little 
doubt that in future years some of the large scale 
schemes which have been proposed from time to 
time in connection with our inland rivers will be 
put into effect with far-rcaching results to areas 
such as the one under consideration. * 



Tm Ore from Euriowie. 


There would appear to be no reason presenting 
the ultimate development of extensive iirigation 
protects along the lines of that centred on MilcUira, 
less than twenty miles away It is infoimative 
to compare Mildura, having a population of 22^000 
(including the surrounding district), with the west 
Darling town of Wentworth, seventeen miles away, 
with a population ot about i,(X)0 In future irri¬ 
gation schemes no doubt the lessons learnt at 
Mildura will be applied After a number of >ears 
serious salt trouble threatened the fiUure of the 
town; however, a complete uiidergnmnd drainage 
.system was institiiled, successfully conti oiling the 
salt content of the irrigated soil and assuring the 
future prosperity of the district Any new irri¬ 
gation scheme undertaken, in this vicinity at least, 
will doubtless ineoiiiorate similar provision for 
drainage 

A. small beginning to increased water coiT^etva 
tion is the lecenl decision to conslruct a weir at 
Menindo^; this will provide for a considerable 
extension of the horticulture alre.idy carried on 
there The cit> of Broken Hill, the* third city of 
New South Wales, and bv far the largest towm 
of the west Darling, piovides a ready market for 
this produce 

Public Watering Placet. 

An important section of the Department of 
Agriculture’s activities not as well known to the 
public as it deserves to be is the provision and 
maintenance of public watering places on stock 
routes. These are of especial importance w'est of 
the Darling. Apart from the pastoral aspect, their 
extension could be amply justified for strategic 
reasons. 
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\ccording to local circumstances, either bores or 
excavated tanks are provided* A typical tank has 
a capacity of some 20,cubic yartfs and is sunk 
on a gentle slope, which it drains by means of 
shallow excavated channels, which are often run 
out half a mile or more front the tank. The 
water is received first in a silt tank, a smaller 
excavation on the upw arc! side, which collects most 
of the silt brought down. The silt tank con¬ 
nected to the mam tank l>y a concrete pipe through 
the bank, and the water then passes down a U- 
shaped fibro-cement runway^ which extends to 
within a few feet of the tank bottom and saves the 
batter or sloping wall of the tank from being cut 
awa> by the inflowing water. 

A windmill is erected on the bank and the 
water pumped into one or two large iron tanks of, 
say, 20,000 gallons, mounted on concrete blocks. 
These tanks rire connected to iron troughing some 
150 yauls in length, fiom which stock are watered. 
The completed tank is fenced, shade trees being 
included wliere possible Periodically when the 
need and oppoitiinity arise, the tank is de-silt^, 
and if corrosion of the iron tanks and troughing 
occurs, thev are concrete lined 

Compared with bores, tanks have certain disad¬ 
vantages, among which arc —Possible difficulty in 
securing a site either as legards- catchment, or 
suitability of tbf‘ ground for giving a water- 
holding bottom at the requisite depth; silting of 
the ihanneK and tank by wMnd-borne and water- 
i)ornc sand, heavy loss bv evaporation, and neces¬ 
sary dependence on rainfall 1 here is therefore a 
tendency prefer boies where suitable water is 
available by boring Some bores have a sufiicient 



liead Ore (Oeletta) from Broken Hill. 


flow to maintain a supply for stock, others are 
provided with a windmill. The water passes to 
large iron receivers and then to troughing as in 
the case of the excavated tanks. 

All strongly flowing bores struck nowadays are 
provided with closing gear to conserve the ailesian 
supply. Many older bores, however, have becU 
flowing continuously for many years, wasting great 
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quantities of water. Most of them would probably 
require re-casing, etc., before closing gear could be 
effectively used From the viewpoint of water 
conservation it is highly desnablc that such action 
be taken as early as circumstances permit. As an 
example, the Clifton I’ore on the IVTilparinkii- 
Bourke road is still flowdng. after some fifty years, 
at the rate of 500,000 gallons dail>, the water, 
apart fiom a very small proportion U'^ed by stock, 
being allowed to run to w'aste. 

Of AustialiaN thirteen artesian basins, two are 
represented in the west i)arling disirict--lhe Great 
Artesian Basin in the north, and the ^^u^ray Basin 
{chiefly sul)-artesiiin) in the south. Boring is 
not, however, confined to the basins, snccessftil 
bores fitted w'ith windmills being in operation in 
other parts. 

In the sands below the watercourses, particu 
larly along the anabranch of the Darling Rivet 
north of Wentw'orth. and large creeks like 
Stephen’s Creek, ground waiter is succcssfullv 
tapped by wells at depths up to about 60 feet. 
The anabranch itself with its associaletl lakes, and 
the other lakes tinoughout the area, sucli as Lakes 
Cohham and Hancannia, are of coii’^iderahle value 
as water providers for stock for some time after 
receiving rain or river water. The Darling itself 
is, of course, used by travelling stock, though its 
steep hanks present difficulties to the watering of 
stock direct from tlu' .strciim. 

Transport. 

Next in importance to the water problem is 
perhaps that of transport, particularly in view^ of 
petrol rationing. The sight of two holes in the 
ground side by side, one a well, the other a char¬ 
coal pit, eloquently illustrates the two major 
problems of the region. Perhaps timber has not 
been used to any great extent for charcoal, hut it 
is most regrettable that it should be used at all. 


Sand in dry weather and boggy conditions after 
rain present obstacle^ to travelling on natural sur¬ 
face roads, and doubtless the future will see a 
gnat increase in all-weather highways, permit¬ 
ting '^peedv transport by heavy trucks, a develop¬ 
ment which will do much to ensure the prosperity 
of the area In particular, an important highway 
seems likely to develop, linking Broken Hill 
through Tiboobiirra wdth south-west Queensland. 

TIictc is no doubt that the aeroplane is destined 
to play a great part in the future of the area for 
fiassetiger and mail transport, heavier goods being 
carricci by mf>tor truck. This development must 
for the mo^l part await the concltiHon of the 
war 

Erosion. 

A tliird problem facing the Darling district is 
that of erosion, primarily by wind, but also by 
water. Over-stocking, the destruction of natural 
vegetation, droughts, rabliits and mistletoe have 
coinliincd to ptoduce conditions which in parts 
appro.ach the danger point. The restoration of 
trees, shrubs and gra^s h> the c.xclusion of stock 
from certain areas for a few years would appear 
essential. 

A disturbing feature of the vegetation of the 
area is the large number of dead and dying mulga 
trees to be seen, and the scarcity of young trees 
to replace them The mulga and saltbush are 
of outstanding importance to the pastoralist as 
fodder plants; sheep are often maintained on the 
half-dry leaves which drop from the miilgas, even 
in the entire absence of grass. 

The city of Broken Hill is justly proud of its 
reclamation scheme pioneered by Albert Morris, 
a local botanist, and sponsored by mining in¬ 
terests. Thousands of tfees and shrubs, both 
native and introduced, have been established soutli 
and west of the city, to protect it from wind 
and sand. 
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Tli« Future of the DUtrict* 

That ther€ are difficult problems for the dis¬ 
trict cannot be denied, but these difficulties can 
be, and, to a reasonable extent, are being solved. 
Water conservation, adequate transport facilities 
and erosion control are perhaps the three basic 
needs, Jn this connection a better understanding 
of the far west, its importance as an asset, and 
the special problems with which it has to contend, 
is necessary. In the absence of such understand¬ 
ing by the rest of the State, the voting power of 
the relatively small yiopulation of the west Dar¬ 
ling does not give it a voice in the country’s 
affairs commensurate with the significance of 
the area, even from the viewpoint of the State 
as a whole. 



Iton Water Tank and Trougbing. 


The average dweller of eastern New South 
Wales has very little knowledge of the district, 
except perhaps of Broken Hill, the publicity given 
to the area being usually confined to accounts of 
phenomenal heat, dust or drought, and the reac¬ 
tions of far west children on first seeing the sea 
The real “story” of the far west still invites the 
attention of press and cinema. 

Quite apart from the more obvious potentialities 
of the pastoral and mining industries and of irri¬ 
gated agricidture, the area is capable of pro\iding 
a unique tourist route, given improved roads, 
hotels and aerodromes, for it presents a number 
of features not to be found together in any 
other part of th^ world. 
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In addition to the interest attaching to the 
rivers, lakes, hills, plains and mirages, the semi- 
arid types of vegetation, the relatively abundant 
wild life, and historic towns, there are such 
special features as the Broken Hill siJver-lead- 
zinc mines, the deserted tin mines of Euriowic, 
the opal fields of White Giffs and Lightning 
Ridge, the flowingr bores of the great artesian 
basin, and the highly interesting gold-bearing 
and fossiliferous area of Milparinka-Tibooburra. 
The Victorian irrigation town of Mildura is just 
outside the area, as is also the radium mine at 
Clary, in South Australia. 

Better use should be made of the educational 
value of the area in geography, botany, zoology 
and geology. There would probably be as much 
\^lue, educationally at least in sending city 
children on trips to the far west as there is in 
bringing far west children to the city. 

Living conditions in the far west depend to a 
great extent on the individual. In some cases 
people have apparently convinced themselves that 
they live in a desert and have done little to 
combat the natural conditions; others have made 
the necessary effort to provide almost all the 
amenities of the easterly cities. Apparently small 
items such as electric fans, fly-proof doors, re¬ 
frigerators, sand-proof fencing (of galvanised 
iron), tree-planting, etc, together with the tele¬ 
phone and wireless, assume great importance. An 
interesting development is the use of wind-power 
to generate electricity, as at the Tibooburra Hos¬ 
pital and many stations In Queensland, elec¬ 
tricity for lighting and to power shearing plants 
has been generated from the pressure of artesian 
bore water. 

The Flying Doctor and Bush Nur.sing Asso¬ 
ciation services, and the use of wireless trans¬ 
ceivers (transmitter-receivers) are features 
worthy of special mention The correspondence 
school system here, as in other parts of the State, 
is of outstanding value, 

Tt is not for any one individual, as a result of 
a brief visit, to make specific assertions about so 
large and varied an area, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that its potentialities have not 
been fully realised and that scientific planning by 
the authorities and interests concerned will make 
this portion of the State one of added value and 
importance. 


Use “Ked,” Not 

One of the two common external parasites 
of sheep is a wingless fly (Melopitagus 
ovinus). This parasite has two common 
names, ‘^sheep tick” and *‘ke(l.” The term 
''tick” as applied to it i.s erroneous, as it 
does not belong to tliat group. 

The fact that true ticks at times infest 
sheep, is leading to considerable confusion 


“Sheep Tick.” 

in the minds of many, owing to this erron¬ 
eous nomenclature. 

In order to end this confusion readers are 
asked to restrict the use of the word "tick” 
to true ticks, and to popularise the name 
"ked” for this parasite. It is a word which 
is widely understood throughout the Eng¬ 
lish speaking world. 


Help Win the War. Buy War Savings Certificates. 
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McCcrmiek-De^rlng FarmalUA 
and Gl <• i93 diraei-eonnected 
npring^tine cultivator. Rubber 
tyres and a fourth speed of 
10 miles per hour for the road 
are standard equipment. 


MCCORMiCK-DEERING FARMALL-A 

and Pasture Improvement Equipment 


Proper Cultivotion of lucerne and 
pasture fields makes the distribution of 
artificial fertilixers and animal manure 
more effective* Cultlvotloii also hold* 
and absorbs summer rainfalls to stimu¬ 
late and extend seasonal growth over a 
much longer period, enabling stock 
carrying capacity of pastures to be 
greatly increased* 

Formoll»A froctor and its direct- 


connected fpring-tine cultivotor 
equipped with special lucerne points, 
cultivates 20 to 25 acres a day with 
ease and comfort for the operator. 
Parmall-A also provides the modern high 
field-working speeds for McCormick- 
Deering pasture harrowing and fertiliser 
distributing equipment, enabling full 
advantage to be taken of seasonal 
conditions with grootor not profits 
from the form. 


Ask the nearest International Harvester Agent to tell you more about this 
up-to-the*minute equipment for pasture improvement, or write to us for a catalogue, 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(INCOnFOflATKD IH VICTORIAl 

5-11 PynHMt BrWgn Rsad, CamiMreHni, Spdup 
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DIESEL TRACTORS have proved to 

be the cheapest form of tractive power 

HANOMAG DIESEL 



TRACTORS »re the 

Simplest, 

Best value, 

Cheapest running 
of all the Diesel tractors. 


Write without obltgatioitf for literature to : 

DEMCO MACHINERY CO, PTY. LTD. 

243/247 CLEVELAND ST., REDFERN, N.8.W., 

or enquire at your Local Agent. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER 


-FOR- 


RENOWN 


Brand 


BINDER TWINE 



HADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

r ... 6Y ... 

J. SCOTT PTY. LTD., Rope, Cordage, and Binder Twine Manufacturers, 
IBS Clarence Street, Sydney :: :: Works, Mascot 
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STALUONS REGISTERS) 

Under the Horse Rreeding Act^ 1940. 

(Continued from page 20.) 


HEREUNDER U the list of staUiont regUtered under the Horse Breeding Act, 1940, 
until 31st August, 1942, and these are the only stallions which may be used for breeding 

g urposes, with the exception of any thoroughbrc»d horse entered in the Australian Stud 
ook and any stallion for which a permit has been issued, provided that it is used with 
its owners’ mares only. 

Every owner of a stallion must, not later than 1st March next, forward to the 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Department of Agriculture, a notice giving particulars of 
his stallion, and if the stallion is to be used with mares not his own apply for registration 
on forms obtainable from the Department. 

The abbreviations used in the following list are:— 

Q—Clydesdale; Tr—Trotter; Pe—Percheron; Py—Pony or Welsh Pony; 
Al)—Arab; Th—Thoroughbred or Blood; Dr—^All unclassified draught 
stallions; Ga—Galloway; T-h—^Light; Abx—Arab-Cross; Sr—Shire; Sp— 
Suffolk Punch; Cb—Cob; Pa—Pacer. 


Registered Stallions in the Area Controlled by the District 
Veterinary Officer, Orange. 


Bathurst Pastures Protection District. 


Owner. 

Address. 

Name and Breed of 
Stallion. 

Owner. 

Atcheson, H. G. .. 
Britt, J. V. 

Byron, T. R. 

Clark, W. S. 
Crawford, J. S. R... 
Cunyngham, H. C. 
Frewin, J. E 
Granaall, W. R, .. 
Harper, B. G. 

Tenner, J. 

Kingham, P. A. 
Knight, A. E. 

Bathurst 

Orange 
Katoomba 
Tarana ., 
Orange ... 
Oberon 

Orange . . 
Springside 

Mt. David 

Forest Reefs 
Millthorue 

Mt David 

. Uncle John (Cl). 

Silver Insert (Py). 
Unnamed. (Th). 

.. Desire (Th). 

Rob Roy (Cl). 

, Glcnroy (Cl). 

.. Starwyn (Tr.) 

Bonnie Mickey (Tr). 
Ras lafari (Ab) 
Farlcton Elect (Cl). 

, , l)owns Reality (Cl). 

. Silver Baron (Cl). 

Kv.illa Investment 

’c<.. 

Kyalla Investment 
Co. 

Millgate, H. D. ... 
Mutton, A. E. 

Roger, J, M. 

Stocks and Sons ... 

Warry, R. 



Canonha Pastincs 

Prnteefion District. 

Bitnhell, W. J. D. ... 

Nyngan ... 

.. Tommy (Py). 

Mcnzie^j J. A. 


H. A. and Warren ... 
MacKinnon, M. ...Girilambone 


General Keynote (Cl). 


Roseneath 

(Cl). 


Refiner 


Skinner, M. H. F. 
Walsh, J. .. 
Warburton, II. M. 
Wilson. J. R. 


A ddre&%. 

Orange 

Orange ... 

Orange ... 
The Lagoon 
Oberon ... 

Bathurst 

Sofala 


N^igan ... 

Nevertire 
Mulh'ngudgery 
Nyngan . . 
Nyngan ... 


Name ami Breed of 
Stallion. 

Hillcnd Mac (Cl), 

Athley Terry (Cl). 

Blue Ncdj (Ab). 
Dandy Jim (Py). 
Bnmstauo Duplicate 
(Cl). 

Yarrawa Majorslade 
(Cl), 

Silver Sheen (Th). 


Wattlebauk Bold 
Baron (Cl). 

Rajah (Ab). 

Jalengla Tony (Py), 
Dainty Jim (Py). 
Grey Ken (Th). 


Bardsley, F. K. ... Lyndhurst 


Brien, A 
Bryant. R T. 

£. A. Capps. 
Ellery, M. J. 
Ellery, M, J. 
Ellery. J, ... 
Gavin, A. J. 
Hall, A. K. A. 


and 


Cowra 

Billhaari 

Manduraina 

Maudurama 

Mandnrama 

Wall! 

Tnena 


Carcoar Pastures Protection District, 


Cleveland Flash I)al- 
more (Cl). 

Fairview Heluble (Cl). 
Prince Crysendo (Th). 

Nctherly W^ilmot (Cl). 
El-Katif (Ah). 

Wilbur Flash (Cl). 
Tom (Cl). 

Chancellor (Th). 


Johns, S, 

Jukes, V, S. 

Roche, W. ... 

Robinson, P.Jf. 
Sopp, M. A. E. 
.Sparke, W, C. 


Blayney ... 

Cowra 

Cowra 

Porter’s Retreat 

Woodstock 

Canowiudra 


Belmore Flash Nor- 
val (Cl). 

Carrsdale Cameroxiian 
(Cl). 

Parliwidgec Aristo¬ 
crat (Cl). 

Bill Cottlngham (Th), 

Aquitam (j'h). 

Wattles Footpmit 
(Cl). 


Condoholin Pastures Protection District, 


Bassett Bros. 

Clemens, L. J, H. 
Cole, A. A. .., ... 

Cooke, C. E. 

Davies, J, T. 

Dept, of Agriculiuxe 
Fusxard, C. F. and 
A. A. 


Faitholmc 

.Tullamore 

Ungarie. 

Condobolin 
West Wyalong .. 

Condobolin 
Gubbata ... 


London Supreme 

(Cl). 

Peeric»H,s Renown (Cl). 
More Dust (Tr). 

Bold Nariel (Cl). 
W'oorilla Standard 

(Cl). 

State Duce (Cl). 
Mudda Rocks Mac 
(Cl). 


Staniforth, W^ E. 
Stokes, H. D. 
Taylor, K. 
Thompson, A. G. 

Wales, W. B. H. 

Weir, D. ... 
Weir, D. ... 
Wilson, S. H. 


Condob<»liu 
Tullibigeal 
Eureka Park 
Y.dgognn 

Tullibigeal 


Wyalong 
Wyaloug 
Weja Siding 


Good Too (Th). 
Blighty Colonel (Cl). 
Kippidene (Cl). 
Roscuoath Knight 
(Cl). 

Cleveland Sensation 
(Cl). 

Borec Stylist (Cl). 
Prince Leopold (Cl), 
Deeside Refiner (Cl). 


Pago 77 
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Rei^tered Stallions In tbe Area Controlled by tbe DIstriet Veterinary 01Be«r, 

Orange— continued, 

Coonabarabran Pastures Protection District, 


Owner, 

Address, 

Nanu and Breed of 
Stallion, 

Owner. Address, 

Name and Breed of 
Stallion, 

Agnew, L (Est.) 

Fallon, P. 

Law, C. 

Leader, R ... 

.. Binnaway 

.. Curban ... 

Anna tree 
Piambra ... 

... Mascot Bonnie Val 
(Py). 

... NetherJey Randell 

... BiiSile Chief (Cl). 

... Highway Automark 
(Q). 

Leader, R. Piambra. 

Rice, R.Baradine 

Rodgers, W. P. ... Piambra. 

Skutbom, W.M. E. Gulargambona ,, 

Smith, R. Tooraweenah 

Wilson, S. R. ... Gilgandra 

. Seamark (Cl). 

. Show Boat (Cl). 

, Glenwood Scotch 

Tide (Cl). 

. David (W. 

. Sultan (Q). 

. Prince of Budblynie 
(Cl). 



Coonamble Pastures Protection District. 


Byrne, E. H. 
Conneen H. C. . 
Jones, A. E. 

.. Coonamble 
.. Coonamble 
Amiatree 

... ITnderworld (Tb). 

... Golden (Tr). 

... Tondeburine Oliver 
(Cl). 

Pennel, H. Coonamble 

Waterford, W. E. O>onamble 
and Hush, E. 

. Janitor (Py). 

. Salazar (Th). 


Dubbo Pastures Protection District. 


Baker, P. J. 

Geurie . 

Wangoola Leader (Cl). 

Knowles, C. B. 

Wellington 

... 

Avonvale Bombardier 
(Cl). 

Prince Nedj (Ab). 

Bragg, C. K. 

Mungeribar 

Clevedon Glenalbin 
(Cl), 

McDonald, A. H., 
C. J. and H 

Dubbo ... 

... 

Dawes, J. 

Narromine 

Ellenville Style (Cl). 

McLean, J. A. 

Eumungerie 


Scotstoun Laurie (Cl). 

Dawes, A. C. 

Balladoran 

Cloverdale I)ouglas 

(a). 

McLean, J. A. 

Eumungeric 

... 

Scolstoun Majestic 

Dept, of Agriculture 

]>ubbo . 

State Hitler (Cl). 

Mack, G. 

Trangie 


Ruby Rob King 
Lionel (Th). 

Edmunds, C. R. ... 

" Willow Park,” 
via Gulgong, 

Craigs Style (Cl). 

Scott, A. K. 

Dubbo ... 


Abbotsford Gallant 

Grimes, J. C. 

Colhe . 

Noble Child (Tr). 

Tracey, W. P. 

Trangie ... 


Victor Childs (Tr). 

Henry, A. C. 
jeffetis, L. B. 

Wongarbon 
Tullamore . 

Majid Pasha (Ab). 
Frisco Gold (Tr). 

W’hillock, A. 

Geune 


Koraiigah Bold Mac 
(Cl). 

Estate Late E. Jow- 
•tt 

Trangie. 

Naroo Fireboy (Py). W'hillock, A. 

Forbes Pastures Protection District, 

Geurie ... 


Highland. Winalott 
(Cl). 

Allez, H. 

Trundle. 

Jollie Shield (Cl). 

Hillier, W. B. 

Caragabal 


Don Mike (Py). 

Bennett, A. £. 

Forbes . 

Jollie Comrade (Cl). 

Huppatz, M. V. 
Jetferis, L. B. 

Garema ... 

... 

Red Gala (Th). 

Clarke, E D K, ... 

Nelungaloo 

Minions Son (Tr). 

T ullarnore 


Moppity Monarch (Cl), 

Clarke, E. D. K. ... 
Diprose, L, T. 

Nelungaloo 

Greenethorpe 

Machine Steps (Tr). 
Fine View Scotty (Cl) 

Kearney, F, 

Trundle ... 


Bowan Beneficent 
(Cl). 

Ervin, W. J. 

Trundle. 

I.owan Confidence 
(Cl). 

Kelly, V. 

Keogh, C. W. 

Grenfell ... 
Cowra 

... 

Jokers Joy (Py). 

Little C»em (Py). 

Gray, H. V, 

Goolagong 

W'oodl.'inds Gay Boy 
(Cl). 

Little, J. 

McMahon, M.E. ... 

Fhigowra 
Forbes ... 


Moppity Hero (Cl). 
Night Watch (Cl). 

Gollan, J. R. 

Grenfell. 

Howewa (Ab). 

Malov, J. J. 

N.S.W. Pastoral Co. 
Ltd. 

liugowra 


Shahran (Ab). 

Gollan, J. R. 

Hawick, S. 

Grenteli. 

Grenfell. 

A1 Borak (Ab). 

Love W'atrh,(Cl). 

Forbes ... 


Craigends Pride (CI). 

Hawthorn, W. J. ... 

Old Grenfell 

Lulu Bye (TiV 

Rees, H. W. 

Daroobalgie 


Arab Boy (Py), 

Risdon Revision (Cl). 

Heaton, R. 

Parkes . 

King Bee (7 h). 

Rees, J. W. 

Forbes ... 


Hockey Bros. 

Bogan Gate 

Pine Lodge William 
Chief (Cl). 

Townsend, W. G. ... 
Welsh, W. J. 

Parkes ... 
Eugowra 


koseueath Gift (Cl). 
Happy Boy (Cl). 

Silver Jack (Py). 

Hodges, E. F. and 

Cookanudgery ... 

Kirraldy Demolition 

Woods, A C. 

Parkes ... 


Son. 

(Cl). 

Molong Pastures 

Woods, A. E. 

Protection District, 

Parkes ... 


Wirra Walla (Pa). 

Bayliss, K. 

Yeoval . 

Grey Marquis (Py). 

McDonald, C. J. ... 

Molong ... 


Mamaluke (Ab). 

Snow Cloud (Py). 

Bowbay, C. 

Yeoval . 

State Diplomat (CI). 

Martin, J. H. 

Peak HiU 


Bruce, M. 

Cumnoi k 

Royal Knight (Cl). 

Mayne, C. 

Miller. K., and Tre- 
main, C. 

Cargo 


Comet (Py), 

Bruce, M. 

Davis, A. W. 

Cumno*^ k . . 

Cudal . 

Bonnie Royal (Cl). 
Shield-Bearer (Cl). 

Yeoval ... 


Netherly Beramac 
(Cl). 

Dick, R. 

Cumnock 

Boy-o-Miue (Tr). 

Moore, N. H. , , 

Pine Vale 


Crystalset (Cl). 

Dumesny, W. H. ... 

Alectown 

Happy’s Image (Cl). 

Kawsthorue, G. 

Murga 


Clonelly Comet (Cl). 

Dumesny, W. H, ... 
FiUler, G. A. , ... 

Alertown 

Electric Robert (Tr). 

Sharpe, E. L. 

Toogong .. 


Siva Nedj (Ab), 

Dripstone 

Neupar (Th). 

smith, A. G. 

Cunowindra 


Bold Machine (Tr). 

(Soodacre, J. 

Canowmdra 

Teddy Koi (Th), 

Whitehead, L. G. ... 

C uinnock 


Kebo-Tom (Py). 

Real Trip (Tr). 

Hall, M. J. and J. H. 
Hando, w. 

Mandagery 

Peak Hill 

Lowan’s Pride (Cl). 
Peak Hill (Tr). 

Wise, O. 

Sun top, via 
ling ton. 

Weil 

Hinton, W, D. 

WV.Uington 

Tomniv Lc Roi and 

(Py). 

Wise, O. 

Suntop, via 
lingtou. 

Web 

Flying Wah (Tr). 

Ivery, P. 

Lye Bros. ... 

WVllington 
Trundle. 

Prosperit^v (Cl). 

Jollie Aristocrat (Cl). 

Wise, 0. 

Suntop, via 
lington. 

Wei- 

Grey Rock (Tr). 


Mudgee Pastures Protection District, 

Bftsant, W. S. Ilford ... ... Prinoe Charming (Cl). 

Bowman, R. ... Birrittu. Cormack’s Hero (Cl). 

Brown, V. J. ... Kunaing Stream Socks (Ab). 

Byrnes, A, E. ... Mudgee. Netbcrby Raymond 

(Cl). 

Bvme*, J. E. ... Mudgee. Frome Sea Raymond 

(Cl), 

Cofe. O, . Brogan's Creek ... Prmcenclo (Xh). 

Fil^a, J.Woliar.. Young Wuzzy (Lh). 

Gcabluum* A. J. ... Kandos. Billy k*>n (Fy). 

gflgw ra 


Harding Bros. 

Cudgegong 

Hewitt, W. L, 

Gu'gong .. 

Lloyd Bros, and 
A. W. Taylor. 

Kandos .. 

McKenzie, K. 

Erudgere., 

Nott, W. J. 

Cobbora .. 

Oldfield, G. 

Mudgee .. 

Pitt, W. J. 

Mudgee .. 


Pride of Honour (Cl). 
Victory (Th). 
Craighead Note (Cl). 

( ralgbead Flash (Cl). 
Whiskey (Py), 

Netherton Norman 
, (Q). 

Little Peter Pan (Py). 
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Bssfitond StaUioBs ia tlis Am Controlled ky the Dbtrlet Veterinary (HBeer, 

OtMge-^Hxmtinued. 


Ownet, 

Pitt, W. J. 
Pike, H.C. 

Scott, A. K. 
SctiolE, a H. 
Snltk, C. ... 
Switli, S. W. J. 


Ad4itess^ 

Mudgee. 

Mudgce. 

Hargraves 
Worraagee Terrace 
Canadian Lead ... 
Canadian Lead ... 


Mudgu Pastures Ptotaction District —continued. 


Name and Breed of 
Stallion. 

Millsville Lad (Th). 
Brooklea Confidence 
Super!) (Cl). 
Disappointment (Th). 
ChristmaS'Fort (Th). 
Glenelg Majestic (Cl). 
Norbiton Norman 
(Cl). 


Owner. 

Todman» G. R» 
Taylor, A. W. 
Wihon, H. D. 
Wilson, J. K. 
Windte, H.... 
Windle, H.... 


Address. 

Mudgee ... 
Olinda ... 
Mudgee ... 
Ilford ... 
Kyis tone 
Rylstone 


Name and Breed of 
Stallion. 

Tilecote Norman (Cl)* 
Shar-Hadz (Ab). 
Dandy Chaifie (Py). 
Wassy and (Ab). 
Little Wonder (Py), 
Fidential (Lh). 


Registered Stallions in the Area Controlled by the District 
Veterinary Officer, Cootamundra. 

Albury Pastures Protection District. 


Owner. 

Address. 

Name and Breed of 
Stallion. 

Owner. 

Add* ess. 

Name and Breed of 
StaUwn. 

Bahr, A. A., and 
Sons. 

Barber Bros. 

Bell, G. A. 

BromAeld, £. M. ... 
Burge, J. R. 

Ellis, K. 

Fischer, H* T. 

Graetz, H. A. 
Haberecht, H. H. ... 
Humphreys, J. K. 

Humphreys. R. J, 
Jelbart,J. F. 

Henty . 

Walla Walla 
Mullengandra .. 
Howlong 

Culcaim. 

Walla Walla 

Henty 

Henty . 

Jindera . 

Albury. 

Cukaim. 

Stony Park East 

. Farleton Crystal 

Lining (Cl). 

. BuU Plam Pride (Cl). 

Valentine (Py), 

. Carosioa (LH). 

Kimdeen Crystal 

(Cl). 

Laruodel Creseodo 
(Cl). 

. Avalon Park Chief 
(Cl). 

. Werrina Gift (Cl). 

. Larundel Hector (Cl). 

. Wunnaiaurra Carry 
On (Cl). 

. Glenelg Alick (Cl). 
Sirdar (Ab). 

Linder, P. J. 

McKoy, C. E. 

Newton, T. 

Reifl, L. 

Scholz, J. F. 

Schulz, H. R. 

Schulz, H. R. 

Severm, A. C., and 
Son.s. 

Somervail, J. B. ... 

Sutherland, W. A. 
Yenseb, A. and H. L. 

Young, S.. 

Albury ... 

Pleasant Hills . 
Henty 
.Albury ... 
Walla Walla 

Jindera ... 
Jindera ... 
Brocklesby 

Culcairn ... 

Jindera ... 
Walliundrie 

Albury ... 

Fenwick Athol Pat 
(Py). 

Aladdin (Ab). 

.. Utlev Chieftain (Cl). 

.. Colonel Loch (Tr). 
Mayc^Ie Bloomsbery 

.. Stilling Lad (Dr). 

.. Stryver (Dr). 

.. Greenbea Favorite 
(Cl). 

WangCMila Winmore 
(Cl). 

Court Craft (Tr). 

.. Duuholme Silver Tide 

(Cl). 

.. Charming Derby (Tr), 



CoYowa Pastures Proieciion District. 



Ball, R. B. 

Bolt, K. B., and 
Sons. 

Daysclale. 

CoTowa. 

Farleton Marabou 

(Cl). 

BuU Plain Ardene 
(Cl). 

Dickens, A. 

Dickens, A. 

Dunn, F. H., and 

Corowa ... 

Corowa ... 
Bemgan 

Farleton Regal Tide 
(Cl). 

Silver I.lning (Cl). 

.. Bold Winalone (Cl), 

Carroll, P. P. 

Grimmina, F. W. ... 

Coreen . 

Oaklands 

. Limerick Vale Gold 
Dust (Cl). 

. Meiralic Sunray (Cl). 

Son. 

Flanagan, P, J. 

Hav, L H. 

■^ilson, A. .. 

Corowa ... 
Cobram ... 
Corowa ... 

.. Marshall Knight (Cl). 
Pertinax (Tr). 

Sliver Scorn. 



Deniliquin Pastures 

Protection District. 


Codkayae, K. and C. 
Falkiner, F. S., and 
Sons Pty. Ltd. 
Havrklns, E. C. and 
B. L. 

Matboura 
Coiiargo. 

Torumwal 

Tamar Marquis (Cl). 
Peter (Pe). 

W'oolamai Review 

(Cl). 

Hawkins, E. C,, and 
B. L. 

Hawkins, E. C., and 
B. L. 

Hawkins, E. C. and 
B. L. 

Tocumwal 

I'ocumwal 

Tocumwal 

, Balgreen Pioneer (Cl). 

Kawarau Strathslade 
(Cl). 

.. Roval Mail (imp.), 
(Cl). 



Gundagai Pastures 

P; oiection Districi . 



BaU, W. 

Britt. W. J. 

Bromham, W. J. ... 

Butt, R. J. T. 

Grady, L. J. 

Cootamundra ... 
Gundagai 

Tiimbariitnba .. 

Mt. Horcb 
Adelong. 

Bonny Tam (Pv). 
Springmead iHckles 

. (Py)- 

Cullivel Crystalwave 
(Cl). 

lacko (Th). 

Talvivian (Th). 

Hardy, W. 

Hogan, W. 

McCarthy, C. J. 
McKay, .iG. 
Sephton, H 

T.rber, F. A. 
Tretbowan, W. 

Cootamundra 
Tumut ... 
Junee 

Oberne .. 
Brmigle ... 
Cootamundra 
lllabo ... 

.. Bonny Bill (Tr), 

.. Danny Bov (Py). 

.. Royal Again (Tr). 
Bonnie Eari (Th). 
Saduan (Ab), 

Caesar’s Pride (I^y). 

.. Wunnaniurra Bon- 
adventure (CI). 



Hay Pastures Protection District. 



Jardine, C. H. 

Johns, F, H. 

King Bros. 

Naiamitb, J. (Mrs.)... 

Hillston ... 
Hillston ... 

Tabbita ... 
Goolgowi... 

Captain (Cl), 

Boree Master Primula 
(Cl). ^ 

Avonlea Nizan (Cl). 

Rex (Py). 

Parsons, J. W, 

Robertson, J. 

Vareoe, B., and Sons 

Goolgowi... 

Merriwagga 
Hillston. 

St. Helens Sir Toby 
(Cl). 

,. Cvmro (Py), 

. Glenbower Flash Print 
(Cl). 



Jerilderie Pastures Protection District. 



Connell, P. 

Hodgson, W. 

Horton, L B. 
Haranteili, L. A. ... 

Jcrilderie 

Berrigan 

Tocumwal 

Finley . 

Woolsmla Dignitv 
(Cl). 

Waldana Gift (Cl). 
Cobber O’Mine (Tr), 
C^mlea Bold Imprint 
(Cl), 

Milk ar, T., and Sons 

John Mills and Sons 

Mills, R. 

Moulton Bros. 
Thornton, WC 

Jerilderie 

Finley 

Finley . 

Berrigan 

Berrigan 

. Sheik of the Desert 
(Ab). 

. Craigie Malcolm (Dr). 

. (Not yet named) (It), 
Florentine (Cl). 

, Sunuylands Gift (Cl). 
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S«gbter6d Stallions in the Area Controlled by the District Veterinary OfBeer, 

Cootamundra— continued. 

Narrandera Pastures Protection District. 

Owner. AciUress. Name and Breed of Owner. Address. Name and Breed of 

Stallion. Stallion. 

AJlen, J. E, ... Murrami ... Craighead Favourite Longmire Bros. ... Glenelg. Glcnelg Moronain (Cl)* 

(Cl). Longmirc Bros. ... Glenelg. Glenelg Malcolm (Cl). 

Bunworth, W, ... Griflfith . Kivington Flashlight Longmire Bros. ... Glenelg. Craigie Revision 

(Cl). (Imp.) (Cl). 

Clark, D. M. ... Ardlethan ... Winstou Walla (Tr). Longmire Bros. ... Glenelg. Glenelg Oscar (Cl). 

Cruickshank, V. J. Buiya . St. Courier (Th). McNaughton Bros. Ellerslie. Morialie Sundial (Cl). 

Oonaldson, S. . . (ilenrav.Wallace (LH). O’Couuell, J. ... Leeton.Deepwater Camer- 

Dnnlevev, W. E, ... Boree Creek .. F.lMuville Desire (Cl) ^ onian ^l). 

Giluiour, i. M. ... BarcUau.Yarra Bandarster Fetcrs, C. J. ... Gundagai ... Donald (rv). 

(Cl). Pocklingtnii, J. H..., Rankin Springs... Fembank Paper 

Holden, T.Griffith . Widgelli I'ootprints Money (Cl). 

(Cl). Pockluigton, J. H.. . Rankin Springs ... Sultan (Py). 

Irons, R. T. Boree Creek Riv«'rma Knight (Cl). Roach, C. C. ... Lake Wyangan ... Glenairy Choice (Cl). 

Ktirtz, E.A. ... Giiflith . Delroyal (Th). Sewel, T. L. .. Narrandera ... Wannon Dignity (Cl). 


The Hume Pastures Protection District. 


Heywood and Webb 

Culcairn ... 

., Woorinyau Kurri 

McAuliife, N. F. ... 

Tumbarumba . 

.. O Bidel (Th). 



Kurn (Cl). 

McNiven, A. K. ... 

Kempsey 

.. Sarjean (Th). 

Kendall, T. E. 

Holbrook 

.. Netherly Bill (Cl). 

Woodboiise, G. E. 

Upper Murray . 

.. Allroan (Py). 



Urana Pastures Protection District. 



Farrall, W. R. 

Urana 

. Langside Silver Pride 
(Cl). 

Smith Bros. 

Lockhart. 

. Deepwater Emblem 
(Cl). 




Smith Bros. 

Lockhait... 

. Park Hill Craig (Cl) 



Wagga Pastures Protection District. 



Bauer, 0- H. (Est.) 

Wagga ... 

Homebush Imperial 

Lehmann, E. W. . . 

Tunee 

Mont Walla (Tr). 



(Cl). 

McMahon, F. J. 

Temora. 

. Glenliower Knight 

Bray, C. 

'femora ... 

. Great War (Tr). 

(Mrs.) 


(CT). 

Brazil, M.F. 

Kildary ... 

, Taradale Flash Duke 

Michael. N. 

Temora ... 

Wilveranl (Tr). 



(Cl). 

Montague, J. A. ... 

The Rock 

Gay Rov (Py). 

Brun.skill, T. V. and 

Wagga ... 

Grand Choice (Cl). 

Peters, D. 

Ariab Park 

. Royal ((!:i). 

R. L. 



Phillips, W. 

Uranfjuinty 

. Bold Ma. (Cl). 

Cameron, W. J. 

The Rock 

,. Barclay Admiral (Cl). 

Pursehouse, H. 

Mirool 

. Duke ((’!). 

Cunnington, P.T. ,. 

Teuiora ... 

. Black Mac (Ti). 

Rees, A. 

Beckom .. 

. Cleveland Craig 


1 

r Jedrari (Ab). 



O’Mainc (Cl). 

Dept, of Agriculture, 


1 Drmusagart (Cl). 

Richardson, K. 

Matong .. 

Glenelg t'avalier jCl). 

Wagga Experi¬ 

. i 

Emissary (Imp.) (Cl). 

Roberts, J. F. 

Wagga .. 

Red win Modern Beau 

ment Farm. 


State Actor (Cl), 



(Cl) 


( 

. State Emissary (Cl). 

Rutland, J. 

Wallcroobic 

, Sunris<‘ F'iash Douglas 

Finch, K. M. (Mrs.) 

Ganmain .. 

. Billy Boy (Ti). 



(di. 

Fraser, W. C. 

Yerongi reek 

, Glenutia Golden 

Sebirmer, H. 

Milbrulong 

. Auto Direct (Cl). 



Gleam (C\). 

Slattery Bros. 

Matong. 

Gleticaini Alexander 

fiuthrie, K. 

Methul. 

. Hraesid<' Norval (Cl). 



(Cl). 

Harplcy, K. . . 

Temora ... 

. Bundawarra (Ti). 

Tuflrev, II. 

Beckom ... 

Maylea Baronet (Cl), 

Harpley, L. J. 

Teinora , 

King Roy (Py). 

furncr, 1, H. 

Anah Park 

. Cumbrnu Supreme 

Harris, W. 

Junee 

Juelngla Sunny Jim 



(Cl). 



(Py). 

Walkci.L. 

Ariah Park 

. Joi* Cole (Tr). 

Howard, H. D. 

Yerong Creek . 

Winnora L.aird (Cl). 

Walsh, F. A 

Temora. 

, War Realm (Tr). 

Jordan, C. W. 

Junee 

Sir I'h'ho (Pv). 

Webrstedt, M, H, ... 

Gidgmbung 

Rutland Flashlight 

Kerubor, F. 

Gauniaiii 

Green bea Buchlyire 



«‘l). 



(Cl/. 

White, AG. 

Old Junee 

Murrulebale Flash (Cl). 

Kirvtan, M. J. 

Yerong ('reek 

, i^aik Cloud (Cl). 

Willaid, H. S. 

Yerong Creek ... 

, Moraculus (Th). 



Young Pastures Piotection District. 



Baxter, G. S. 

Wattanaondara ,. 

Van Wilver (Pa). 

Ireland, (L ... 

Young . 

Royal Jim (Py). 

Bragg, V. P. 

Crov .her . 

Woormak Master (Cl). 

Kearins, S. .. 

Bcndirk Murrell .. 

Cucum SilverUght 

CIcverdon, H. 

Muirumourrah .. 

Boiitne Jiin (Pv). 



(Ey). 

Crichton, H. L. 

Young . 

Burradoo Dand> (Py). 

Lawrence, J. L. 

Barmedman 

Riviugton Flash (Cl). 

Cnchton, H. L. ... 

Young 

Kyle Majestic (Cl). 

Leggatt, P. L. 

Cowra 

Nattai Jupiter (Py). 

Crichton, H. L. 

Young 

Kyle Piixjce (Cl). 

Marina, E. B. 

Y’outig ... 

Moppit V Cavalier (Cl). 

Croker, S, 

Crookwell 

Itlack March (Tr). 

Minter, A. C 

Barmedman 

Kocklelgb Caesar (Py) 

Dowiiag, M. K. 

Marengo . 

(;old Mac (Th). 

Muitei, A. C. 

Barmedman 

Rocklefgb Lad (Py), 

Dufie^M. 

Kooiawatha 

Silver Star (I’y). 

Minter, A. C. 

Barmedman 

Rockleigh Boy (Py). 

Durmett, G. 

Murrumburrah .. 

Pentland .Silver Slade 

Nixon, W. I. 

Reef ton. 

Redwin Brilliant (Cl). 



(Cl). 

Nixon, W. 1. 

Reelton. 

BiUabong Henry (Cl). 

Forster, K. 

Young . 

. Sure Step (1 rj. 

Pollard, K. A. 

Maitnuru 

Makari Jacko (Cl). 

Fowler Bro-s. 

\ ouug 

Lraigie Nobleman 

Reynolds, F. 

Stockinbingal ... 

Avonlea Banker (Cl). 



(Cl). 

Rile.s, C. 

Boorowa 

Bold Melrose (Cl). 

Fowler, S, G. and 

Montcagle 

Dixie Noble (Tr). 

Robinson, S. T., 

Monteagle 

Waterview Baron 

Sons. 



W. S., and li. 


Windermere (Cl). 

Gee. E. 

Boorowa. 

. Gleiibowcr Masbsladc 

Slater, A. K. 

Yaimawah 

Makari MKter (CJ). 



(Cl). 

Spackmau, R. J. ... 

Harden. 

Rajah (Ab). 

Gurney, J. 

BooA>wa 

Danny’s Gift (Py). 

Thackeray, fl. C. M. 

Young . 

Craigie Select (Imp.) 

Hall, W, J. 

Young . 

Boree Champion ((1). 



(Cl). 

Hines, T.K, 

Wallmdbecn 

Canetna Crystal (Cl). 

Thackeray, H. ('. M, 

Young . 

Sunny Bov (Py). 

Hughes, S. 

Th'iddungra 

Prince (Cl). 

Thackeray, H. C. M. 

Young ... ... 

Craigie Hero (Imp.) 

Hunter, A. F. 

Budgery. 

Boree Swell (Cl). 



(d). 

Hunter, J. D. A. ... 

Young ... 

Arabo (Ab). 

Webb, G. H. 

Murrumburrah ... 

Kiaora (Cl). 


Stalltons Registered by Owners Resident in Victoria. 
McEvey, R. ... Rutherglen ... Loebside Colonel (Cl). 

SO 
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List of Stallions in respect of which Registration has been 
applied for by Owners in the Area Controlled by the 
District Veterinary Officer, Goulburn. 


Berrima Pastures ProtecHon District. 


Owner. 

Address. 

l^ame and Breed of 

Owner, 

Address. 

Name and Breed of 



Stallion. 



Stallion. 

Akxigg, J* R. 

Exeter 

. Gallant Alexander 

Pearson, T. E. 

Robertson 

Sir Pfizer (Cl). 



(Cl). 

Ritchie, G A. 

Bowral. 

Reflection (Th). 

Lock, J. E. 

Bowral ... 

. Kairaki Baronet (Cl) 

Smith, C. O. 

Bowral . 

Footslade (Cl). 

Lock. J. E. 

Bowral 

.. Curroway Duke (Cl) 

Smith, C. 0. 

Bowral . 

Canmore (Cl). 

McLean. C. M. 

Burradoo 

Burradoo Rex (Py). 

The Manst Bros. ... 

Mittagong 

The Black Prince (Cl). 

McLeai), C. M. 

Buiradoo 

. Burradoo Pompadour 

Wilson, D. and M. .. 

Exeter . 

Nattai Fascination 



(Py). 



(Py). 

Mangold, B« M» 

Bundanoon 

, Royal Sport (Th). 






Bombala Pastures Protection District. 



Bruce, N. L. 

Bombala 

.. Rushdon Gondolier 

Jennings, R. C. 

Bibbenluke 

Brown Prince (Cl). 



(Cl). 

Stewart, D. J. 

Cathcart 

Grcenleigh (Th). 

Cummings, A. A. ... 

Craigie 

.. Buchlyvie Prince 

Taylor, W. F. 

Cathcart 

Silver Signal (py). 



(Cl). 






Braidwood Pastures Protection District. 



Ball, G. 

Moruva ... 

.. Dtmolly Hero (Cl). 

Hatch, E. T. 

Bungendore 

Major Nelson (Cl), 

Collins, J. 

Araluen ... 

.. Glenardo (Py). 

McCaulev, R. 

Nellingen 

Regent Palace (Th). 

Dawson, J.C. 

Biaidwood 

. Wargimdy King (Cl). 

Sptoxton, J. 

Neilingen 

Boy Prince (Dr). 



Cooma Pastures Protection District. 



Blomfields, H. M. ... 

Cooma ... 

.. Trump (Py). 

Norton, J. J. 

Cooma 

Scotland’s Plaid (Cl). 

Eccleston, C. M. ... 

Jindabyne 

.. David Wallace (Cl). 

Rose, C. M. 

Cooma ... 

Kossi (Py). 

Fergus, C. A. 

Bredbo ... 

.. Windstorm (Th). 

Russell, F. T. 

Adaminaby 

Penmark (Th). 

Kennedy, C. W. P. 

Cooraa 

.. Wolsingham Bril- 

Woodhouse, E. G. 

Bcrridale. 

Bethdale Duke (Cl).. 



iiantshine (Cl). 






Eden Pastures Protection District. 



Bright, W.E. 

Candolo ... 

.. BO'Sha (Pv). 

Lord, W. J. 

Wolurala 

General Gordon 2 nd 

Brunton, J. M. 

North Bega 

.. Machine Mantle (Tr). 



(Sr). 

Campbell, F. 

Bega ... 

.. Quaraiite (Ab), 

Maples, F. G. 

Bega . 

Deeside Flasbdale 

Carpenter, A, H. ... 

Bemboka 

.. General William (Cl). 



(Cl). 

Fantham, K. 

Eden 

Sonny Banker (Cl). 

Mofiitt, 0. C. 

Bega . 

Highlands Clifton (Sr). 

Fanthani, S. 

Eden 

.. Steel Wings (Pv). 

O’Grady, T.S. ... 

Eurobodalla 

Kmg-Boy (Th). 

Kamcruka Estate ... 

Bega 

.. Flower Grove Treas- 

Robinson, W. H. ... 

Megilla . 

Burnsfoot Pride (Dr). 



ure (Cl). 

Tett, V. 

Cobargo ... 

Young Dale (Cl). 




UnderhUl, T, H. ... 

Rocky Hall 

Silver Cash (Py). 



Goulburn Pastures 

Protection District. 



Brown, F. E. 

Komingia 

.. Willow Lion fCl). 

Garradd, K. 

Goulburn 

Lord Kingsdale (Cl). 

Campbell, 0. C. ... 

Crookwell 

.. Forcett Silvcrslade 

Kelleher, F. G. ... 

Tarago . 

Black Night (Pv). 



(Cl). 

McKell, W. J. 

Goulburn 

Derbv^ Adonis (Tr). 

Churchill, G. and H. 

Pejar ... 

.. Robsotidale (Pv). 

Marshall, L 

Crookwell 

Black Pnnee (Cl). 

Churchill, G. and H. 

Pcjai 

Banlay Astrologer 

MitcheU, B. L. 

Goulburn 

Pine Vale Supreme 



Cl). 



(Cl). 

Cowling, A. I. 

Goulburn 

.. Marquis (Py). 

Murphy, P. J. 

(ioulbtim 

Reuben (Pe). 

Cunningham, K. J. 

Crookwell 

.. Danny (Py), 

Phelps, J. D. 

Lake Bathurst .. 

Foxlow Lord Rule 

Fisher, L. H. 

Goulburn 

.. Glow On (Th). 



iPc). 



Kiama Pastures Protection District. 



Gibson, J, E. 

Unauderra 

.. Springfield Monarc h 

Jackson, A. 

Unanderra 

Dandy (Py). 



(Cl). 

Chittick, A. R. 

Kangaroo Valley 

Azara (Abx). 

Henry. E. W. 

Bombaderry 

Why-Wonder (Py). 






Picton Pastures Protection District. 



Brown, M. 

Tahmoor 

Glenbower Star ((U). 

Watson, W. G. 

Camden ... 

Camden Walla (Tr). 

Rose, J. H. 

PIcton ... 

.. Locarno Prince (Cl). 

Watson, W. G 

Camden. 

Bold Voyage (Tr). 

Walton, F. J. 

Plcton ... 

.. Jennie Jewel (Tr). 






Australian Capital Terriiorv. 



Eddison, W. H. ... 

Canberra 

Tigalau{Tb). 






Yass Pastures Protection District. 



Bourke, P. M, 

Vast 

.. GenghU Khan (Ab). 

Glover, T. and Sons 

Bowning. 

Barclay Baronet (Cl). 

Bourke, P. M. 

Yass 

Humedale Bruce (Cl). 

Glover, T. and Sons 

Bowning 

Mountain Hero (Cl). 

Coleman, H. M. 

Grabbcn Gullcu 

Aralwood Sensation 

Grieves, C.R.AA.M. 

Cooks Hill 

. VVidgie (Cl). 



(Cl). 

Lawton, H. J. 

Gunning ... 

Lee Creek Alexandra 

Glover, T. and Sons 

Bowning 

.. Barclay Hero (Cl). 




Glover, T. and Sons 

Bowning 

.. Gaine Cottingham 

McAuliffe, T 

Yas$ . 

Sampson (Cl). 



(Th). 

Reid, M. W. (M«.) 

Yass . 

Traveller’s Joy ir 

Glover, T. and Sons 

Bowning . 

.. Allendale Macarthur 






(Cl). 

Sainsbury, C. 

North Yass 

Manowar (Ga). 
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Approved Seed. 


February, 1942. 


To assist in the production and ^stribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department has decided to pub¬ 
lish each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 38 . 6d is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalx of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the se^ must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as 
to the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Wheat, 

Bencubbin--Manager, Expel iment Farm, 
Trangic. {5s. (xl bushel, f.o.r.) 

(t }. McLaren, Glcnmorc, Ilarmcdman. 

Ford—Manager. Experiment Farm, C'ondobolin, 
(5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

G. J. McLaren, Glcnmorc, liarmedman. 

(hilar—'Manager, j^.xperiment Farm, Trangie 
(5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

Koala—Manager, Experiment Farm, Con- 
dobolin. (5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r ) 

Totadgin—Manager, Experiment Farm, Tran¬ 
gie. (5s. 6d. bushel, f.or.) 

Oafs, 

Algerian—G. J. McLaren, (ilenniore, Barmcd- 
nian. 

Onions 

Hunter River: Early Brown—H, P. Richards. 
Sovereignton, Tentcrficld. 

Extra Early: Brown Globe—A. Yates & Co., 
184-186 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Brans 

Tweed Wonder— 11 . P. Richaids, Sovereignton, 
Tenterfield, 

Tweed Wonder—Runiseys Seeds Pty Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Pciramatta. 

Beetroot, 

Early Wonder—A. Yates & Co.. 184 Sussex- 
street. Sydney. 

Early ‘W'onder—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd, 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Detroit Dark Red—A. Yates & Co., 184 Sussex* 
street, Sydney. 

Improved Detroit Dark Red- Rumseys Seeds 
Pty. Ltd , 331 Church-street, Parramatta. 


Sweet Corn, 

Golden Bantam—Principal, H.A. College, Rich- 
mood, 

Broom Millet. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst, 

Cabbage. 

Copenhagen: Market—A. Yates & Co„ 184-186 
Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Cauliflower. 

Shorts—H. G. Crew, Nullenroo, Grosford. 

Superior ‘*K*^ (Selected Snowball)—Rumseys 
Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 Church-street, Parra¬ 
matta. 

Hawkesbury Solid White—Rumseys Seeds Pty. 
Ltd., 331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

E A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Phenomenal Maincrop—^A. Yates & Co., 184 
Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Phenomenal Five Months—A. Yates & Co., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Leftuce. 

Jn^erial 847—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta 

Imperial 847—A. Yates & Co, 184-186 Sus.sex- 
strect, Sydnev. 

Imperial 615—Riiinse>s Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 
Church-street. Parramatta. 

Rhubarb, 

Sydney Winter—Rumseys Seeds Pt>. Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Sorghum, 

White African -Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Grafton. 

Saccaline—Principal. H.A. College, Richmond. 

Jones—Manager, Experiment Farm, WoMong- 
bar. (3d. per lb.). 

T omatoes. 

Bonny Best—Manager, Experiment Farm. 

Bathurst (4s. 02. posted). 

Marvana- Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 

• Church-street. Parramatta. 

Break-o’-Day—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 
CHiurch-street, Parramatta. 

Australian Earliana—^Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge de Marmande—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street. Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. 95—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd^ 
33T Church-street, Parramatta. 

Velvet Beans. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton, 


V 

Help Win the Warl 

V 

•' For Victory." 

Buy War Savings Certificates. 

•* For Victory." 
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HOtV TO mow I 

WmltvwWmWoi 

DeA on Y«M Twetw 





)uit r#mMnber lh« things you 
alrsady know I 

—Oiat a tyro whoio tfoad fiOa up 
with dirt wlU sHp on soft ground 
and cut down your tractor's work: 
—^that a tyre that slips on wet 
ground Is wasting power and 
time; 

—attd« therefore, you know that you 
need a tyre with tread free from 
closed comers or pockets that 
pack up with dirt. You need a 
SELF-CUSANING tread that's able 
to dig In and pulL In all klndbi of 
soiL a tread that can take a good 
"bite" eren on wet ground—and 
pull ahead. 

That's the tyre that wlU get the 
most work out of your tractor. 

And fhat tyre Is — the Goodyear 
Sure-Qrlp. pictured here. 

Notice diat each of those deep. 
sharpHKlged lugs stands alone~-no 
mud-pockets to fill up. This tread 
design Is mF-OfANlNG. 

Notice, also, that each lug Is the 
same slse—and even-spaced. That 
means each hig grips the same^ 
without lerks that start spinning. 
And. each lug bar Is WIDER at tike 
base than the top—built like a dam 
—to stand years of hard pulRng 
with no danger of tearing off* 





imp 


ReploM StMl Wliedhi witti Pman 
molic TyrM Iw 2S%^9recrt0r FUEL 
ECONOMY «isd 20% loagar 
TRACTOR LIFEi 


TBACTOB TTBES 
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SIMPLEX MILKING 
MACHINES 

SIMPLEX 
BRACKET 
ASSEMBLY 

For saving valuable space m electrical installations* 

Simplex Bracket Assembly for the electrically driven plant, vath 
double wedge rope drive, firmly bracketed to the wall, thus elimmating 
unnecessary shafting, belting, pulleys, etc , and saving valuable floor 
space. The costly electric motor being on the wall is protected from 
damage by water when hosuig down. It is safer, too, because it 
does away with dangerous belts 

A similarly compact assembly can be arranged where an engine is 
used We shall be glad to forward the fullest particulars in regard 
to such installations. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD, 

60S'614 Harri» Street, Sydney. 475-477 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 
179-181 Mary Street, Brxsbar . 



Imperial Meat Meal ha$ the highest digestible protein content 
of any meal m general circulation—it is a scientifically 
prepared feed, free from hair, wool and fibre, thus giving 
a greater percentage of easily digestible Protein 

Imperiars fine, even texture assures even mixing is palatable 
and absolutely odourless—it costs no more to buy, but is 
definitely cheaper to use 

Imperial Meat Meal builds up excellent interlarding of 
fat and meat in the carcase—high quality bacon that brings 
the best price on the market 


A«IF4 






Riveratone Moat Co Pty* 

W« Angllaa & Co. (Auat.) 

Rodbauk Meat Works 

Ltd., 

Pty. Ltd., 

Pty. Ltd., 

5 O’Connell Street, Sydney. 

42 Bourke StrMt, Melbourne 

Stanley Street, South Brisbane 
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Dreaded Tick Fever. 


Ail Dairying Districts Endangered. 


THE success or failure of the Department’s efforts to eradicate cattle tick from our 
north coast districts more vitally concerns every dfairy farmer in New South Wales than 
is generally realised. Until the tick is extermmated in this State there is always the 
risk that disease-carrying ticks will filter through to the clean areas and thus expose the 
whole of the coastal areas and possibly the ^lelands and slopes to the dread effects 
of tick fever. 

in the last five years the number of outbreaks of tick fever in the quarantine areas 
of the north coast has progressively increased and the incidence has been so widespread 
within the tick-infested areas that further outbreaks can be anticipated In any part of 
that section of the State. It is most disconcerting to learn that recent outbreaks of the 
diseiue have occurred close to the southernmost quarantine boundary separating the 
tick-infested and clean areas. 


Appealing for a wider appreciation of the 
very real danger of tick fever which now 
confronts the whole State, Mr. Max Henry, 
Chief of the Division of Animal Industry, 
said: *‘The number of known outbreaks of 
tick fever for the last five years is as 
follows:—2, 13. 29, ^2 It is extremeK 
doubtful whether this list is complete, but 
this is not because of any negligence on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture 
Reports of cases or susj)ected cases are 
immediately followed up. but Departmental 
officials are not in a position to detect all 
cases. Farmers themselves may be unaware 


that cases exist on their farms as. especially 
m young stock, \erv mild symptoms can* 
easily escape notice. 

Widespread Outbreaks. 

‘‘Ominous as are the figures of the num¬ 
bers of outbreaks, a still worse feature is 
the extent of the area of country involved. 
Outbreaks of tick fever m^ty now be antici¬ 
pated in any tick-infested area, anywhere 
between the Queensland border and the 
southern boundary of the Tick Quarantine 
Areas, south of Grafton. 
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*The danger is increasing because there 
is with every outbreak the possibility that 
carriers will remain undetected. These car¬ 
riers are liable to start fresh outbreaks else¬ 
where. Consequently every farmer in the 
tick quarantine areas is, for his own sake 
as well as tliat of the community generally, 
vitally interested in wiping out the tick. 

A V«ry Real Danger. 

^There is a further point which requires 
stressing. For a long while tick fever was 
held well away from ‘clean,’ that is, unin¬ 
fected country. Tick fever is now almost 
on the edge of the quarantine areas. There- 


MARKET YOVR PIGS AT CORRECT 
WEIGHT AXD AGE. 

Say — 

Porkers (4 to 5 months), 80 lb. live and 
60 lb. drowsed weight. 

Baconers (6 to 7 month<>), 170 lb. live and 
i:2o lb. dressed ivcight. 


fore, if the lick fillers through on the boun¬ 
daries there is the chance that the licks 
which filter through will be disease-carrying 
ticks. This fact greatly increases the danger 
to which the coastal farmers from Grafton 
to the Victorian border are exposed. 


‘‘Not only are the coastal farmers thrwit- 
ened. Cattle tick will not be likely to flour¬ 
ish in the tablelands and slcpes, but it would 
only require one generation to haich to 
bring about deaths from tick fever if dis¬ 
ease-carrying ticks were involved. Natur¬ 
ally, the farmers most seriously endangered 
are those between Grafton and Newcastle. 

Svmiort Departneuft Dipping Cantpaiga* 

“For forty years the action of the Depart¬ 
ment has saved these farmers from this 
danger, but there appears to be very little 
recognition of this fact. How long this 
protection can be continued depends very 
greatly on the extent to which dipping is 
carried out in the tick quarantine areas. 

“One further interesting point may be 
noted. A few years ago Kyogle was in 
danger of a widespread outbreak of tick 
fever. Both oflficials and alert farmers were 
agreed on this point. An eradication cam¬ 
paign was instituted which was not fully 
successful, but it did bring about such des¬ 
truction of tick life that in the last two and 
a half years only one outbreak of tick fever 
occurred in the Kyogle district. 

“The preservation of the cattle industry 
from tick fever depends on dipping and 
more dipping, and still more dipping, in the 
Tick Quarantine Areas.” 


The Value of Molasses 

When Making Silage. 

L. Judd. H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 


WHILE it is doobtfnl wheflier the additioB of 
molasses to material used for silage maCmg is 
necessary or economical where crops such as 
maize are grown under good conditions, in 
good soil, and converted into silage at the 
correct stage in accordance with approved 
mefliods, this treatment results in a more 
fuitahle product of higher feeding value when 
silage is made under less favonrable conditions. 

Leguminous crops, such as lucerne, which 
have been grown under conditions resulting 
in a flush, forced growth, and which carry 
excessive moisture, are, when used for en¬ 
silage in the absence of the mola.sses treat¬ 
ment, likely to develop an unfavourable fer¬ 
mentation, resulting in silage of low quality 


and at times distinctly unpalatable. The ad¬ 
dition of 40 to 50 lb. of molasses to each ton 
of material at the time of processing would 


PIGS MUST BE PROPERLY FINISHED 
BUT NOT OVERHEAT. 

Heavy pigs are saleable, but over-fat 
carcases are not desired. 


prove a profitable investment and amply re¬ 
pay the trouble and expense incurred. 

When Molasses is Beneficial 

Crops such as Japanese millet are at times 
difficult to handle if seasonal conditions are 
unfavourable and considerable tonnage and 
large areas of crop have to be converted 
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into silage. The rapid ripening which takes 
place at times is liable to result in inferior 
silage. In such cases molasses should cer¬ 
tainly be added to the material. 

All crops grown on what may be termed 
second-grade country in the county of Cum¬ 
berland must be carefully watched when 
harvesting for silage. Generally they should 
be treated with molasses to secure the most 
satisfactory results. 

Many seasons are experienced in which a 
flush and abnormal growth is in evidence 
during portion of the growing period of 


HAVE A QUARANTINE STY 
on the harm 

to assist in keeping the piggery 

FREE PROM INTRODUCED 
AILMENTS. 


crops, to be abruptly followed by a pre¬ 
mature ripening. Such crops, if carefully 
examined, will be found to be pithy and to 
lack succulence; to be more mature and in 
<irier condition than their outward appear¬ 
ance would indicate. When silage making 
under such conditions, the adoption of the 


molasses treatment should be regarded as 
normal practice. 

How to Ute Mokmt. 

As a general guide it may be stated the 
quantity of molasses used dej^nds upon the 
nature of the crop, the protein content and 
its succulence. Richness in protein, coupled 
with low carbohydrate content, requires a 
greater quantity of molasses than where the 
reverse is the case. Roughly the range of 
the quantity of molasses to be added is from 
20 to 50 lb. to every ton of material being 
treated. 

The molasses should be diluted with water 
to a suitable consistency; approximately 20 
lb. of molasses added to lo gallons of water 
will be found to give a suitable solution. 
The solution is sprayed on to the material 
in the pit, or in the silo, as the case may be. 
A watering can with fine rose will be found 
quite suitable for the purpose. A practice 
adopted by some farmers is to feed the 
molasses solution into the feed box of the 
silage cutter at a point of entry close to 
the knives, the discharge of the solution 
being controlled so that the requisite amount 
of solution is added. 


New Chief Dairy Instructor Appointed. 


Mr. Georcje McGtllivray has been 
appointed Chief Dairy Instructor of this 
Department He obtained the Diploma in 
Agriculture, Jlawkesbury Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, 1912, and the Diploma in Dairying, 
1913. He was dux at the final examinations 
in Dairying. As a student at Hawkesbury 
Agrictiltural College he gained on two suc¬ 
cessive occasions by ballot of the student 
body the award for the best all-round 
student on the basis of academic ability, 
leadership, service to the college and sport¬ 
ing activities. 

In October, 1913^ he was appointed 
Assistant Dairy Instructor at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. He enlisted for active 
service in August, 1914, and served at 
Gallipoli, in Egypt and in Palestine, He 
received a commission in the 6th Light 
Horse Regiment. Prior to returning to 
Australia he spent some months at the East 
of Scotland Agricultural College, Edinburgh, 
in a study of dairy bacteriology. 

He resumed duty with the Department in 
1920. In 1921 he had practical factory 
experience in the Manning River district. 


In 1922 he was appointed Senior Dairy 
Instructor at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, where he remained for seven years. 
During that period his name became promi¬ 
nent among Jersey breeders and dairy 
farmers generally, especially on feeds and 
feeding problems. 

In 1928 he was appointed Manager, 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, and remained 
in that position seven years. During that 
period the farm became a great educational 
centre in the Richmond River dairying dis¬ 
trict. He was elected first president of the 
North Coast National Agricultural Society, 
and is now Patron and Life Member of the 
society. 

In December, 1936, he was appointed 
.Vssistant Herdmaster and is recognised as a 
competent judge of all breeds of dairy stock 
and in that capacity has adjudicated in dis¬ 
trict shows throughout this State and other 
States. He has had extensive experience 
in connection with various aspects of the 
dairying industry for more than twenty 
years. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 

'ito fdlowmg herds have been declared free of tubeiciilosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 


Owner and Addrees. 


Wallah Pastoral Co., “ Wallah,” Narrabri 

A. B. Liggins, ” St. Leger iMiry,” Kuring-gai 

Chase Road, TurramuTra North . 

Forster and Sons, AMngton, Armidale (Jerseys) 
J. I. Toohey, ” Mandcmar,” Berrima 
N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen 
Angus) ... ... 

Bamardo Farm ^hool, Mowbray Park 

F, S. Simpson, Gulargambone. 

The William Thompson Masonic School, 

Baulkbam HUls . 

G. T. Reid, ” NarranguUen,” Yass ... 

Miss N. C. Brenan, Arrankamp. Bowral 
C, Wilton, Bligh Street, Muswellbrook 

Emu Plains Prison Farm . 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, East- 

wood . 

A. C. O’Dea, Perry Street, Dundas ... 

G. M. Edwards, IJraUa. 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 
N. East, Gum Flat Road, Inverell 
St. Ignatius College, Hunter's Hill 
W. Boland, '* Seaton,” Inverell 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental j 

Hospital . 

JUmond Bros., Morisset. 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural 

High School. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco . 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Berry Training Fam^ Berry. 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys). 

E. D. Hordern, Cabramatta (A.I.S.) ... 

St. Michael's Orphanaf^, Baulkham Hills .. 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong . 

G* H. Newman, ” Bunnigalore,” Belaaglo, vial 

Sutton Forest. I 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, | 
Nemingha . 

C. Brownlaw, Gol Gol. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 


Lid^mM State Hospital and Home. 

E. L. Klllen, " Pine Park,” Murabil. 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital . 

T. J. Wilks. ” Oaks Farm,” Muswellbrook ... 
W. S. Grant, Braidwood 

A. Hannaford . . 

St. Vincent's Boys’ Home, Westmead 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield 


Number 

Expiry- 

Tested. 

Date. 

( 

1942. 

84 

4 Feb. 

45 

8 M 

58 

8 „ 

56 

8 „ 

x82 

8 .. 

51 

xo 

98 

Z 3 »» 

51 

14 .. 

169 

15 ,» 

23 

15 » 

93 

19 « 

no 

19 M 

7 

20 „ 

23 

20 „ 

5 

22 „ 

30 

32 „ 

41 

22 „ 

21 

27 „ 

*4 

26 „ 

s8 

29 M 

3 t> 

30 „ 

50 

I Mar. 

80 

t 

94 

7 

188 

i ^ 

50 

*6 

97 

29 „ 

3 T 

31 .» 

56 

! X8 April- 

X 9 

15 May. 

27 

' ty „ 

34 

26 

146 

27 »» 

13 June 

a ox 

20 „ i 

48 

27 n 

45 

38 „ 

14 

14 July, i 

24 

14 .. ' 

19 

19 1 

S 3 

•• 11 


Owner and Address. 


W. Turnbull, RJverview,” Muswellbrook 
Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamwortb 

(Beef Shorthorns) . 

W. WUliams, Dunreath, InvaralJ 
C. I. Fairbairn, Woomargama ... 

F. and C. RyaU, s Western Avenue, West 

Wollongong . 

W. J. Stephenson. ” HiU View,” Fig Tree 
W. C. Wyatt. Sherwood Road, Merrylands 

Bbsman Bros., Inverell . 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) . 

Sogenho<‘ ICstates, Scone 
Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental] 

Hospital . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

W. W. Martin, '* Narooma,” Urana Road,| 
Wagga 


Wagga 

. G. Wilson, Exeter (Jerseys) 


Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Ho^tal. . 

The Sydney Church of Eaglaad Grammar 

School, Moss Vale . 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale 

Koyong School, Moss Vale . 

New England Girls* Grammar School, Armidale j 

A. £. Stace, Taylor Street, Armidale. 

New England University College. Armidale ... 
Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 

Liverpool State Hospital and Home. 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus). 1 

P. C. Harcombe, HElcrest Farm, Warialdaj 

Road, Inverell...i 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 

Sir F. H. Stewart, Dundas .. ,..| 

Cowra Experiment Farm .. 

Kablua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,'* Coolac 
W. Budden, '* Hunter View,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook. 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) . 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home. 

A. L. L(^e, ” Thombro,” Mupwollbrook 
Lunacy Department, Ken more Mental Hospital 

Woliongbar Experiment Farm . 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay. 


Numbei 

Tested 

Expiry 

Date. 

66 

194a. 

5 Aug. 

x6 

8 „ 

32 

29 1, 

2x0 

36 Sept. 

57 

X Oct. 

23 

xo 

39 

X2 „ 

a.5 

17 M 

X28 

28 „ 

65 

3r 

22 

X4 Nov. 

21 

x8 „ 

130 

29 

68 

29 M 

31 

1943* 

6 Feb. 

55 

6 

17 

6 „ 

2 

6 „ 

25 

8 » 

3 * 

! 7 »* 

*3 

I Mar. 

80 

! - 

23 

1 3 Apnl. 

X02 

xo ,, 

137 

i . 

, 26 „ 

32 

15 May 

22 

X5 M 

6 

30 

41 

27 JuiHf. 

314 

10 July. 

18 

5 Aug. 

*13 

4 Sept 

XX3 

8 „ 

40 

29 «* 

46 

13 Oot. 

Z08 

5 Nov. 

1x2 

4 Dee. 

xo 

9 »» 


Tubercle-free Areas. 


The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis :— 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industr>' 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

SscitETARiKS are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should reach the Editor, 
Department of Agnculture, Box s 6 a , G.P.O,, Sydney, not later than the 13th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 


should be notihed at once. 

Mudgee ... 

Dorrigo (J. H, Slioorh). 

Tumut (T. E. Wilkmbon) . 

Veoval (J. A. Stapletou). 

GuJgong. 

Dunedoo . 

Tumbarumba (L, G. Roth). 

Mendooran. 

Quennbeyan [H. C. Deane) . 

Cessnock (Bill Brown). 

Binnnway... 


T'eb. 24, 25, 20. 

M 25. 2h. 

Mar. 3, 4. 


4 , 5. 

9. 

II, 12 . 


13, » 4 . 
» 13, M- 

„ i(t. 


Cooma (W. G. Metcalfe). 

Coonabarabran. 

Baradine . 

Graftou (L. C. Lawson) . 

Peak Hill (L. H. Roar he) ..., 
Condolndin (N. J. Haalen) 
Bogan Gate (J. T. aBeckell) 

Trundle (W. A. Long) . 

Tullainorc (W. J. Colville)... 

Parke.s (L. S. Seaborn) . 

Forbes (W. D. Roberts). 


1942. 

Mar. 18, 10. 
M 19. 20. 


o 24. 
Apr. 22-23. 
July 28, 29. 
Aug. 4, 5. 

» 8 . 


11, X 2 . 


* 9 . 

„ 24, 25, 26. 
Sept, I, 2. 


66 
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Tor PROFIT IN PIGS 



BALANCE THE MINERAL 
RATION WITH 

TRI-CAL-OS 

Tri-cal-os Bone Flour supplies the 
essential minerals calcium and phos¬ 
phorus in the most reliable form for 
t pig feeding. It has a guaranteed 
minimum of 33^< phosphoric acid 
I and 40^’P lime and contains the 
‘ minerals normally present in bone. 

I Tri-cal-os is an absolutely pure bone 
j product without admixture of any 
j other substance and is specially pro- 
1 cessed to ensure maximum digesti- 
. bility in pig feeding. Balancing the 
I mineral ration with Tri-cal-os means 
’ good litters, strong bones, minimum 
j losses before weaning, thrifty growth 
' and highest factory returns. 

Tri-cal-os is obtainable from stock and 
station suppliers, merchants and general 
stores. 

• 

Write for folders and particulars a6ouf— 

TKI-CAL-05 

Sterilisedi 

BONE FLOUR 

eo 

Davis Gelatioe (Aostralia) Pty Ltd 

I G.P.O. Box 3583 S, Sydnoy, N.S.W. 

>1 ..... . -- . , .„- , . _ ___ 
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KEEPING OUR 
COLOURS FLYING 

In our 182 years of colour and 
paint manufacture we have 
heard the roll of war drums 
many times and have seen the 
battle colours of Old England 
furl in victory again and again. 
From the time of our inception 
in the year 1760, when Lewis 
Berger made the finest quality 
dry colours, through the many 
complex developments in paint 
manufacture, T..ewi8 Berger and 
Sons have always been in the 
vanguard in producing paint 
products of the highest standard. 
Now, to-day, under the exigencies 
of war, the call is for a paint 
formulated from Australian raw 
materials, and our laboratories 
have immediately responded. 
They have developed a range of 
prepared paint to wartime speci¬ 
fications. A range outstanding 
for durable quality, giving long- 
lasting protection to the nationV 
assets—the homes and buildings 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
★ A complete range of Berger 
paint products is available for 
all A.R*P, requirements- 

B e r g e r’s 
Paint 

^^Keeps on Keeping on*** 
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nmouTE 

PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by FIBROUTE 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes , . . . 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculahon 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature—Free and Pott 
Free 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. FIT. LTD. 

^▲•baston Xonse,** Tork ft Biurraok Bts., Bydnay’ 
(Box 3936 ajP.O.) 


OVER 2000 MILES IN USE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTE 


EatablialiadI for the Public Benefit on 
lat Janaary> 1914 — since which date 
assets totalling: £38,182,542 have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Ftdl informatioB and FREE BOOKLET 
may he obtained on application to his 
Agent—^the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 

or to 

Wa B. GEDDES, PuMie Trustee. 

The Public Trustee^ 14 Castlereagh Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 


Help 
W 



Buy 

War 

Savings 

Certificates. 
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Green Manuring in Coastal Districts. 


R. J. BENTON, Special Fruit Instructor, and 
E. C. LEVITT, Fruit Instructor. 

WARTIME shortage of nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilisers has created a problem for 
the citrus grower. To get the best results with the smaller quantities^ the phosphatic 
fertiliser aTadable should he used to promote the growth of green manure cropsy and 
nitrogenous fertiliser applied direct to the trees when the green manure crops are 
turn^ under. In addition conditions must be created in the soil which will free any 
plant foods that may be locked up and not available. 


In coastal soils these released nutrients may be 
leached out should heavy falls of rain occur, and 
they should be stored or conserved in a cover 
crop. Liming is very helpful in promoting the better 
growth of leguminous cover crops, and the re¬ 
commended procedure is to apply ton per acre 
of agricultural lime—dolomite lime in light sandy 
soil—at once, and to sow a legume at the end of 
February. 

The decaying of the cover crop stimulates soil 
organisms, and increases acidity, factors most 
helpful in releasing plant foods for the use of 
trees. 

Growers on areas where, in normal seasons, 
green manure crops are grown, should therefore 
make full use of tliis means of increasing 
soil fertility. 

'The increased fertility that results from the 
growing of green manure crops is largely the 
result of the improvement in soil structure and 
water holding capacity that follows. Where 
legumes are used, some addition of nitrogen 
mults, but seldom sufficient to supply the fruit 
trees with all they require. 

improvement in soil structure is largely 
attributable to the root development of the crop. 


A penetrating root system will enter the zone 
below plough depth and when it decays, 
leave the soil in a friable condition. This 
permits moisture and air to enter more freely. 
Aeration of the soil in the tree root zone by the 
use of implements is out of the question, but the 
green manure crop can effect it without damage 
to the tree roots. Land clean cultivated over long 
periods tends to become harsh and compacted. A 
cultivation *"pan^' may form through which 
moisture penetrates with difficulty, 

A common belief that green manures can 
take the place of fertilisers is a mistaken one. 
Green manure crops should be grown m addition 
to the fertiliser programme, not instead of it 

Legumaa Generally PrefeiTed* 

Because they make less demand on the soil 
nitrogen than do other crops, legumes are pre¬ 
ferred as a green manure crop, but all crops, 
even weeds, have value. Some weeds are quite 
useful because of their deep-rooting habits, and 
are to be preferred to plants with poor, shallow- 
rooting habits. ' 

Many crop plants and mixtures have been 
found useful on coastal orchards. The most 
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popular crops and combinations are included in 
the following list:— 

Crops Suited to Coastal Conditions, 

Crop. Seeding rate per acre, 

(a) Legumes — 

N.Z, Blue Lupins.iJ 4 to bushels 

Grey Field Peas . i to lYi bushels. 

Purple Vetch . 20 to 25 lb. 

Subterranean Clover ... 6-8 lb. 


(6) Non-Legumes — 
Mustard (White) 
Mustard (Black) 

Rape . 

Barley . 

Rye . 


8 to 10 lb. 
8 to 10 lb. 
8 to 10 lb. 
1^4 bushels 
I bushels 



A Cfi^ of New Zealand Blue Lupine and 
Purple Vetch, Goaford District. 


{^) Mixtures — 

Purple Vetch . jo lb. 

Wheat . 1 bushel 

Purple Vetch . to lb. 

Rye . j bushel 

Grey Fiold Peas . bushel 

Barley . .34 bushel 


The .seeding rales indica+ed arc for land on 
which tree si'^'c is small. Reduced quantities 
be used where trees arc of medium to large size. 
Generally, heavy sowing rates result in belter 
crops because weed competition has less effect 
on the young plants. 

Subterranean clover is being u.sed to a limited 
extent in coastal orchards. Its main drawback 
is that the greatest growth is made in the spring, 
and control of soil moisture by irrigation would 
probably be necessary in most seasons if drying 
out is to be avoided. Caretullr managed and in 
high rainfall localities this crop promises to be¬ 
come a useful addition to our green manure list. 

i^mgm M 


Crops such as cowpeas cannot be generally 
recommended for planting in orchards, because 
they are summer growing and would compete 
with the trees for moisture at a time when their 
water requirements are greatest. Tick beans are 
seldom satisfactory in the coastal belt, dry spells- 
retarding the growth of this moisture-loving 
crop. 

Manuring tlia Green Crop. 

Green manure crops should be ^iven some 
manure or fertiliser dressing even if the crop 
consists of volunteer weeds. Maximum growth 
is thus obtained and undue competition with the 
trees for plant food is avoided. 

In the more fertile soils i to cwt. super¬ 
phosphate per acre will be sufficient. In all other 
soils nitrogen must also be added. Sulphate of 
ammonia is one convenient form in which nitro¬ 
gen may be supplied, and amounts of from iK* 
to 3 cwts. per acre, according to the soil type, 
in addition to the superphosphate would be re¬ 
quired. Other fertilisers supplying iiilrogen may 
be substituted for sulphate of ammonia if desireu, 
with allowances made in the quantity for any 
difference in nitrogen content. Four times the 
quantity of a blood and bone fertiliser, for in¬ 
stance, containing 5 .per cent, nitrogen would have 
to be used to equal a fertiliser containing 20 
per cent, such as sulphate of ammonia. 

Planting. 

Late February or early March has proved to* 
be the most suitable time to plant green crops. 
Mustards, however, may be planted as late as 
early April. 

A little extra care given to preparing the seed 
bed is repaid by a more even and rapid germina¬ 
tion of the .seed. Weeds arc less likely to give- 
tiouhlc if the yf»ung plants grow away (|uickly. 

TIh seed may be sown cither broadoa.st or in 
drills. The latter method offers advantages in- 
weed control in the early stages, but broadcasting 
is usually found both .satisfactory and convenient. 
Subterranean clover, rape and other small seeds 
are more ov’enly sown if mixed with the super- 
phosphat(‘. If this is done, sowing .should pro¬ 
ceed without delay, otherwise germination may 
be adversely affected. 

Turning In. 

In ihe majority of coastal orchards the green* 
crop should be turned under not later than Jul.v. 
Risk of drying out the soil is very great after this 
date, and delay is only permissible where irrigation* 
can be carried out if necessary. If the plough is 
used, it may be neccs.sary to commence in June 
to allow^ the crop to decay sufficiently to permit 
cross-ploughing in July. 

A nitrogenous fertiliser applied at the time 
of turning in is good practice, because the decay 
progress tics up temporarily much of the avail¬ 
able soil nitrogen, with the result that the trees 
are starved—often at a critical period for the 
crop. By the addition of a nitrogenous manure 
this position is avoided. 
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The Drying of Peaches. 

J. A. BALLANTYNE, Special Fruit Instructor. 


Fruit for drying should be thoroughly matured 
—when in suitable condition for eating it is in 
condition for drying. Under no circumstances 
should the fruit be prepared for drying before 
this eating ripe stage has been reached. If the 
fruit be partially green the dried product will be 
Tinattractivc, and lack colour and flavour. Over¬ 
ripeness is also to be avoided; the fruit then be¬ 
comes misshapen and darkens, and is known as 
'“slabs/* w'hich have little commercial value. 

It is necessary to pick the fruit prior to the 
soft ripe condition having been reached, other¬ 
wise considerable loss will probably occur. At 
the same time, great care must l)e taken to avoid 
early picking. The fruit should be picked mature, 
and the desired ripe condition reached by aIIo^^- 
ing the fruit to ripen in the boxes for a few 
days. 

Pitting. 

When sufficiently mature, pitting, or removal 
of the M'ed from the fruit, is carried out. Cutting 
is done by hand. Although cutting and pitting is 
the larg<‘st item in the costs of drying of peaches. 
It must not be slummed in any way The fruit 
slioiild 1>e cut nglit lound the line of the suture, 
so that two equal halves result, with cicanly-cut, 
snnK)th edges. 

Drying Trays. 

1'he pitted fruit is [ilaced, cut surface upper¬ 
most, on wooden drying trays and taken to the 
sulphur house. 

The drying tr«\.vs vary slightly in size, but in 
liracticc one or two sizes have been found par¬ 
ticularly convenient When using an evaporator, 
the size of the trav, of course, is determined by 
the size and design of the drying chamber, but 
for sun drying the .3 fe<t by 2 feet tray that was 
so widely nsed has been somewhat superseded 
by trays of larger size Two useful sizes are the 
4 feet by .3 feet and 6 feet by 3 feet 

Sulphuring. 

Satisfactory designs of sulphur-houses range 
from a movable box holding twelve to fifteen 
trays of fruit to a series of houses along a tram¬ 
line, each holding a fairly large quantity of fruit. 

When the trav.s are in the sulphur chamber, it 
is closed and the ‘sulphur ignited. It is most 
satisfactory to have the sulphur spread over a 
fairly large surface, and as burning sulphur is a 
rather powerful corrosive it is desirable that the 
container should he, say, i-i6th inch in thick¬ 
ness; an old frying-pan or some similar metal 
•container answers the purpose well. 

Some kindling, such as dry grass, a piece of 
paper or a piece of hessian, should be placed under 
the sulphur as tinder to encourage the burning of 
the sulphur, which is liable to “go out” unless 
such precautions are taken. When the tinder is 
lighted, a little of the sulphur should be sprinkled 
over the bumii^ section, and the pan npt placed 
in position until the edge of the main body of 
sulphur has begun to melt and assumes an ap¬ 
pearance somewhat similar to treacle. 


As sulphur will not burn without a supply of 
air, it is essential that a vent be provided as near 
to the sulphur as possible, and at or near ground 
level. 

(Generally speaking, however, it is most satisfac¬ 
tory to have the sulphur pot in a pit outside the 
sulphur chamber, in which case the pit should be 
covered with a sheet of iron, under which a trench 
is cut in order to provide sufficient draught to 
enable the sulphur fumes to reach the fruit To 
ensure the free movement of the fumes from the 
pit into and through the chamber, it is necessary 
to provide the chamber with vents. For this 
purpose auger holes of to i inch in diameter 
at the top of the house, and at the end farthest 
from the burning sulphur, are satisfactory, though 
it is preferable that vents be provided at both 
ends, those on the windward side being closed 
(corked) during operations. 

Sulphur Dioxide Content. 

Since the sulphur dioxide (SOa) content of 
dried peaches comes within the Health and Pure 
Food Acts of the various States and countries to 
which our dried peaches are sold, it is important 
that only sufficient exposure be given to fix 
properly the colour of the dried product. The 
legal tolerance is 14 grains of sulphur dioxide per 
pound of dried fruit, and in order to ensure that 
the fruit will keep without deterioration of the 
colour in the moist packs at present being put up 
by the packers it is necessary to keep as close as 
possible to the limit prescribed. 

It has been amply shown that dried fruits in 
storage give off a proportion of their SOg content, 
and a*^ the moisture content of the sample rises 
the rate at which the dissipation of the S(^a takes 
place is increased, so that for the moist packs to 
remain in good condition over fairly long periods 
of storage it will be realised that fruit may easily 
be undcr-sulphtired. 

Cn’nerally, the period of exposure to sulphur 
fumes in the case of peaches is in the vicinity of 
six hours, burning sulphur at the rate of 
about 8 lb to the ton of fresh fruit. It must be 
understood that the fruit must l>e subjected to the 
fumes for the whole i>eriod, so that should the 
box not l»e airtight and the sulphur burn out be¬ 
fore the period has elapsed, it will be necessary to 
recharge the .sulphur box in order to finish the 
period of sulphuring. 

There arc a number of guides as to when fruit 
is ready to be removed from the sulphur chamber, 
but the most reliable test is to take the fruit 
between the thumb and forefinger, and if the skin 
of the fruit readily slips from the pulp and the 
fruit has an even cooked appearance, then it may 
safely l)e removed, 

Shmdm wr Sun Drying. 

Although a diversity of opinion exists as to the 
relative merits of shade drying and sun drying 
the best samples are generally produced about 
two-thirds drying in the sun and finishing the 
drying in the stack. 
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Often the fruit becomes quite ‘'chippy,” due to 
overdrying, and cases have been notic^ Where 
growers, realising that weight is being lost, have 
used the watering can or similar means to moisten 
the fruit when placing it in the sweat box. The 
results are generally disastrous; on occasions as 
much as 8o per cent has had to be rejected 
owing to discolouration due to too much water 
or its uneven distribution. The difference between 


Drying 

All mid-season and late apples may be used for 
drying. The greatest quantity of Australian dried 
apples is produced in Tasmania. 

The fruit is peeled, cored and sliced into rings 
by machinery. It is then exposed to sulphur fumes 
for about thirty minutes, using sulphur at the 
rate of i lb, to 200 cubic feet of space, and then 
dried in an evaporator. In the factory sulphuring 
is going on continuously, and there is very little 
period between the time the fruit is cut and when 
it enters the sulphur chamber. 

In doing small lots there may be too long a 
wait before sufficient fruit is cut to sulphur; in 
that case the cut fruit should be placed in a 
very weak solution of salt and water—^just suffi¬ 
cient salt to enable it to be tasted. The fruit 
should not be left in the salt solution more than 
15 to 20 minutes: this dip will prevent the fruit 
turning brown before it is sulphured. 

In Tasmania kiln evaporators are chiefly used, 
the fruit being placed direct on slatted floors 


f FcmuAity K 1942. 

**dry” and *'overdry” fruit is generally bnly about 
2 to 3 per cent of the total weight, and not 20 to 
30 per cent as is commonly believed. 

It is essential that fruit on the drying trays 
should at all stages be protected from rain and 
dust; rain will cause the fruit to go black in 
colour, whilst dust, which is expensive to remove, 
makes the fruit dirty and unpalatable. 

Apples. 

above a hot air chamber. The fruit is spread 
on these floors to a depth of about 6 inches. 
The kiln evaporator is considered to be the 
cheaper method of drying apples. 

Apples can be dried in tray evaporators, the 
prepared fruit being spread on the trays to a 
depth of about 2 inches. In hot dry climates, 
limited quantities of apples can be dried in the 
sun on trays. If the sun is very hot, the trays 
should be stacked in such a manner that the air 
will pass readily through the trays over the fruit, 
as if exposed direct to the sun the fruit will dry a 
dark colour. The preparation of apples for sun 
drying is similar to that for kiln or evaporator 
drying. Sun drying of fruit should only be 
attempted in dry climates. 

In many cooler aj^le districts, the climatic 
conditions are not suitable for sun drying, for 
when the mid-season and late apples have reached 
a suitable condition for drying, there is not 
sufficient heat. 


Manganese and Zinc Deficiencies in Coastal Citrus Trees. 

R. J. BENTON, Special Fruit Instructor. 



Omte IffTM Sbowibr Umlt C^mAiHon 
Dtt« to Mukg»no$t 0«&6^cy. 


For some years in central coastal areas, occasional 
citrus trees have shown a mottled leaf condition 
the usual symptoms of which arc irregular areas 
of pale-green to yellow colour in between the 
veins which remain green for a longer time. This 
form of mottling is indicative of lack of man¬ 
ganese, and very similar symptoms are shown in 
the absence of sufficient zinc. In the latter case, 
however, leaf size is significant, for if the mottling 
is due to zinc deficiency, there is a pronounced 
tendency towards production of small leaves 
which are rather more pointed and harrow than 
normal leaves. 

Generally, in coastal areas, the symptoms of 
these deficiencies are not severe, and may be 
confined to occasional leaves or small branches on 
odd trees. Sometimes, however, trees may be 
affected more completely, in which case produc¬ 
tion may be more or less affected, in keeping with 
the acuteness of the deficiency. 

Though generally aged trees are not severely 
affected, it is not uncommon for trees whicn 
dther have been severely pruned or reheaded for 
budding over, to exhibit severe symptoms of these 
deficiency troubles. Response of subsequent 
growth in such cases is very disappointing and 
satisfactory rejuvenation does not result until the 
conditions affecting the supply of manganese and 
zinc are improved. Though these deficiencies are 
distinct, they appear very frequently in com¬ 
bination in coastal districts. 

(Continued on page 94 .) 
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STERILISATION hy iteaa to rid soil of edhsorms, fiuifL insects and weed seeds is 
practised by nuerons frowers of flass-hoiise tomatoes. The inverted-pan meAod is 
widely used, bnt the sp^ harrow process is gaining in favour amongst tomato glass- 
honse growers in die Sydney Metropolitan Area. Other mediods of steamiiig soil which 
are ss^ overseas, bnt which are not widely used in dus country, inchHie the bnried 
perforated pipe ^stem and the bnried drain tile system. 


In all cases steam is supplied from a 
boiler which should preferably be of the 
movable type, and of sufficient capacity tc 
supply the required quantity of steam for 
the size of outfit used. Most local growers 
who use steam for soil sterilisation have 
adapted second-hand “SentineV’ boilers for 
the purpose. 


The SpSkooHarrow System. 

The accompanying figure shows the type 
of spike harrow which is now coming more 
and more into use amongst local tomato 
glasshouse growers. The tines are attached 
to the lower surface of a combined inverted 
pan and steam chambers. The type most com¬ 
monly used here consists of a pan 3 feet 



9 inches by 2 feet 9 inches, 
made from 12-gauge galva¬ 
nised iron, reinforced on top 
and bottom. The steam 
chamber is aj inches deep 


spike Hmow for Stetm SceriliMtios 

[Drau^ing by G, G, Tayhr,] 


and the tines, 12 inches long 
and I inch in diameter, are 
arranged in seven rows of 
five tines. Each tine is 
pointed and perforated with 
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with four inch holes near the point. 
In addition to a steam inlet in the centre 
of the top, there is a plate which acts 
as a steam spreader inside the pan, and a 6 
inch diameter plate in one of the corners on 
the top surface so that the interior of the pan 
can be cleaned out periodically. Iron brackets 
are usually placed on each corner so that 
the apparatus can be attached to timber for 
carnage. 

Spike harrows are operated in pairs. 
Steam is first turned on, and the tines firmly 
pressed into the soil until the tip of the pan 
IS buried Each spike harrow is allowed 
to remain until the required temperature 
(i8o deg. Fahr.) is secured at the neces¬ 
sary depth, and with steam still flowing, is 
withdrawn and inserted in the next section 
By retaining the flow of steam, blockage 
of the holes in the tines is prevented, entry 


monly used under local conditions are:— 
I-engih 8 feet 6 inches, width 4 feet 3 inches 
and depth 8 inches. Handles are attached to 
the pan to aid in lifting it, and the lower 
edge of the pan should be sharp so that it 
may be pressed readily into the soil, there¬ 
by reducing the escape of steam at the point 
of contact with the soil. 

It IS usual to employ two pans, one of 
which IS placed in position on the soil, usu¬ 
ally with weights on top of it to prevent it 
lifting up and allowing the steam to escape. 
The steam is then passed in for 20 minutes, 
during which time the second jian is placed 
in position. At the end of the first 20-niinute 
period the steam is connected lo^ the second 
pan, and whilst the steam is passing into this 
the first pan is shifted to a new area Thus, 
in the steaming of a house, the steam is con¬ 
tinually jiassing into one of the two pans. 



Fig, 1.—Type of Inverted Pun Uned for Steaming the Soil. 

[4fier Chupp^ 


into the soil facilitated and condensation of 
steam avoided. After withdrawal of the 
harrow, the ^oil is preferably covered with 
a tarpaulin or sacking for half an hour. 

Disinfection is secured to a depth of 10 to 
12 inches in from 7 to 10 minutes with a 
boiler pressiiie of 75 to 100 lb. Soil should 
be well worked and of moderate moisture 
content before steaming. 

The Stean Pan System. 

In the steam pan system the steam is 
forced into an inverted pan made of moder¬ 
ately heavy gauge galvanised iron, rein¬ 
forced with angle iron: or durable light¬ 
weight timber may be used in its construc¬ 
tion. The dimensions of the pan most com- 


Bnried Drain-Tile System. 

In the buried tile system, 3 orr 4-inch drain 
tiles are laid in rows which arc connected 
by a series of cross pipes and close-fitting 
nipples which feed several lines of tiles at 
a time. The drain tiles which are loosely 
fitted end to end, may be permanently buried 
in the soil or may be dug up after the 
steaming and shifted to a new position. 

Compariton of DUFarent Syitemt. 

In the United States, the permanently- 
buried drain tile system is considered the 
most efficient and, over a long period of 
years, probably the least expensive. Because 
of the high initial costs of this system, 
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however, growers in this country have con¬ 
centrated on the pan and spike harrow sys¬ 
tems. As indicated earlier, the spike har¬ 
row system is rafridly gaining in favour 
under local conditions, due to the lower 
operating costs, the saving m fuel and labour 
compensating for the fact that the initial 
cost of a pair of steam harrows (about £24) 
is somewhat greater than that of a pair of 
pans (£14). The saving in fuel and labour 
may l)e illustrated by the fact that, with a 
“Sentincr' vSteam boiler, it takes about 16 
hours to treat a standard house (06 feet x 
IS feet) using the pan s\stem, but only about 
10 hours to treat the same area with a pair 


Brown Spot of 

Bkown Sroi, caused by the fungus Alter- 
)iaria passiflorae, may at times, be very de¬ 
structive in commercial plantations. De¬ 
velopment of the disease is fa\cured by 
warm, humid weather, although it may be in 
c\idencc on vines throughout the year. 

Most growers are familiar with the com¬ 
mon symptoms of the disease. The spots 
on the fruit are at first circular in outline 
and light-brown in colour. The diseasetl 
areas eventuallv increase in size, and in 
some cases the whole fruit is affected. The 



P»$iion Vint Showktf BfoWA 


of Spike harrows. Moreover, whilst three 
men (or two men and a boy) are needed 
to work a pan system, two men can usually 
operate the steam harrow system. It may be 
mentioned that in each case one man^s time 
is wholly taken up in attending to the 
boiler— water and fuel supply and attention 
to p^ressure gauges, &c. 

Eehvorms, insects and most fungi are 
killed by exposure to 140 deg. Fahr., and 
most wee<I seeds at 200 deg. Fahr. It is 
always advisable to check soil temperatures 
with a reliable thermometer, and following 
treatment, the soil should remain for tw^o to 
three weeks before planting takes place. 


Passion Fruit. 

skin of the fruit in the diseased portions 
becomes wrinkled, and is readily broken 
under light pressure, and the fruit pulp loses 
its desirable flavour. 



Pasiion-fniit Affected with Brown Spot. 


The spots on the leaves also vary in size 
according to the degree of infection, but 
generally range up to Yz inch in diameter. 
At first they are brown in colour, but later 
develop pale or strawy-coloured central por¬ 
tions. 

Very serious effects may follow develop¬ 
ment of diseased areas on shoots or run¬ 
ners. Elongated, browpish-colourcd spots 
may be observed, generall) in the region of 
the i)oint of attachment of a leaf to the 
runner. As the spot increases in size it may 
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encircle and cause death of the shoot. The 
leaves above the diseased region become 
yellowish and fall from the vine. Exten¬ 
sive development of the disease may result 
in almost complete defoliation of the vine. 

Control Meawret* 

Effective control of the disease can be 
secured only when protective measures are 
applied in advance of the disease. Satisfac¬ 
tory results on heavily foliaged vines can¬ 
not be obtained unless at an earlier stage, 
protective sprays have been applied to the 
vines. Bordeaux mixture is the most useful 
spray in this cotinection. Young vines may 
escape serious infection, but protective 
measures become essential before there is 
any density in the foliage. 

Vines should be pruned at least once a 
year, and this operation should be followed 
with applications of Bordeaux mixture, 
6-4-50, at approximately monthly intervals 
during spring and summer, and at two- 
monthly intervals during the cooler months 
of the year. 


It is essential that the Bordeaux should be 
present on the inner portions of the vines 
if protection is to be provided against the 
disease. 

Some growers have found that it is prac¬ 
ticable to arrange early removal and destruc¬ 
tion of diseased leaves and runners, and 
to cut out diseased portions on branches and 
runners. Such measures, however, can be 
considered as of secondary value, and may be 
utilised only where lack of water supplies 
and the hilly nature of the planted area 
make impossible the utilisation of a spraying 
programme. 


New Plant Disease* 

During December, 1941, the following 
disease was recorded for the first time in 
New South Wales:— 

Powdery Mildew of Photinia scrnilala, 
caused by Oidium sp. 


Breed Plain-bodied Sheep. 

{Continued from page 62.) 


Breed Oat Faahy Conformation, 

Selective breeding agaiUvSt inherent pre¬ 
disposition to blowfly strike must be re¬ 
garded as a long-range policy, but by using 
plain breeched rams from plain studs, or, 
better still, using progeny tested rams, the 
time in which definite improvement will be 
effected will be considerably shortened. 

Whereas wrinkliness of the breech may 
be overcome in the individual animal by 
operative procedure, it is not possible to 
reduce the predisposition of the sheep to 


body strike or to improve the constitution 
of the animal or the quality of the wool by 
artificial means. 

It is recommended, therefore, that apart 
from any surgical measures which might be 
adopted to render the sheep less predisposed 
to fly strike, the policy of selective breeding 
towards a type of sheep of good conforma¬ 
tion, free from breech wrinkles and carry¬ 
ing dense high quality wool, should be 
carried out. 


Fruit Growing. 

iContin%*ed from page 90,) 


Tn spraying trials, conducted last autumn 
(March, 1041) at Mangrove Mountain, on 
Valencias, and in August at Moorland, on man¬ 
darins, the trees showed marked improvement 
in growth made three months after the spray 
applications. 

The combination spray applied to trees showing 
both zinc and manganese deficiency symptoms was 


lb. manganese sulphate, 5 lb. zinc sulphate 5 lb. 
ydrated lime and 100 gallons water. Half a 
gallon of white oil was added to the spray applied 
at Mangrove Mountain, but no oil was used in 
the trial at Moorland. 

The most suitable time to a 4 >ply treatments by 
spraying is at the time of commencement of a 
growth cycle—about early March or September, 


IM|p Win the War. Buy War Savtag* CartMcalM. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 

BY THE 

DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS. 


Readers of the “Agricultural Gazette’* 
will understand that, in existing circum¬ 
stances, it is impossible to make any 
definite pronouncement regarding train 
services. 

The best that can be done is to give an 
assurance that the Department will con¬ 
tinue to provide both passenger and goods 
transportation in accordance v/ith the 
facilities available for those purposes. 

On their part the public are asked to 
accept, readily and cheerfully, any restric¬ 
tions on train travel and the carriage of 
merchandise which it may be necessary to 
impose. 

In thus co-operating with the Depart¬ 
ment of Railways during a period of 
intense activity, railway users will make 
a valuable contribution to the common 
cause. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Acting Secretary for Railways. 



HATES’ CHEMICAL DEHORHBR 

l>RO1>U0E8 A TROS ROLST. 

The Easy, Chsap, aad Bmaanf Metliod-^ One Man ioE 

Stock so treated are not penalinod in the Show Bing. Rrloa, 7A 
sufficient for up to 60 calves, according to age. 
lisrger sisc, 80/-, sufficient fur 260 calves. Posi free. 

PASHLET’S BRANDING FLUID. 

The Most Hunuine Way of Branding Cattle and Horsaa. 
This also is a One Man Job. 

As used by State Departments of Agriculture throughout the 
Commonwealth. Adopted by the Victorian United Oow Teat 
Association. Orders received from many statfou*owners 
and fanners in N.S.W. 

One S-oa bottle will brand 67 head of stock, ft/- 
Wooden Numbers, 0 to 0, set 16/- 
Posinge Paid. 

DUNN’S PERFECTION BULL BAFFLER. 

It does not punish the boost or Interfere with his normal 
functimw. 56/- complete, freight paid. 

Money refunded If not HatisAed. 

TIMBER KILLER. 

Days to do the Job. 

2 4 7 14 28 56 

»/6 12/6 29/6 65/- 90/- 160/- 

Frefght Paid. 

Testlmonfals available from All States. 

READY DISSOLVED ARSENIC. 

For Tree Killing PremT\ing Skins. r>-gal, Drunts, 36/6; 

J ll> tluM, Skin l>res^lng, 6/6 Piwtwl 

HAIR CLIPPERS (British Made). 

With Ahivable CotuVw Suitable for all the P.-imilv. 10/6 each. 

“ECONOL” ECONOMY MOTOR OIL. 

AH Oiades- 4-gal wcit'w top tins, irt/-. 

STATION AND FARM FENCING. 

THE " BIO 8- ELECTRIC FEKCE CHARGER. 

No electrifif V required rhe battery does tlie work. 

A (ireat l.nboiir and 'lime Saver 
StandHTil Model, £6/12/6. De I.HYe Mtvlel. fH-'n/6 
With 50 Insulators and Waabers both free Irelght paid. 
Ml acei'RSorP'B available. 

ICY COLD STORAGE SAFES. 

Costs nothing to ooerate Fly and Dust proof 

Inside—1. 17 X 15 \ 131, £2 7 6 I. 26 x 23 X !«, U/16/e 

2, 20 X IH X 14, £3 7 6 ' 5, 26 \ 26 x 21. £6/ 

3, 231 X 20i X 16, £1 6, 32 x 28i X 24, £6/18/6 

MOLASSES. 

5 rwt (Irnms. \\ rite lor prlees 

THE CELEBRATED “ DINGO TRAIL." 

I'or nttractliig Dingoes to Traps or Bails. 

Per 4-0/. l>ottle, 21 

M.iny flattering reports rceehed of the splendid work don* 
bv this l>eeov. 

GIBBS’ FAMOUS RABBIT DECOY. 

1 la (1 pii.iwi, win i.iiiw iiaii. 

KANGAROO ONE MINUTE CHURN. 

Makert perfect Butter In hot or told vxeuther, hO/- 

4-BOTTLE HAND MILK TESTER. 

(Baiicoi'Iv Method.) 

This madjine will lielp to find the cows that do not pav TInb 
duflor i osts as much to Itxik after as the good one. Why not 
weed them out. 

Prl<*e irieludes packing and freight paid, £6/ / , 

FOX DECOY WHISTLES. 

l*cwted 1 b ea«*h 

BAGS. 

Becoii l-hHDd. All gr.adrs. ho west Market Hate*. 

CYANOGAS. 

Package--,! lb , 4/3; 6 Ib.» 33/3; 25 lb. 66/6. 

Ati prifM Bubjtcf to Sal€9 and fluctuation*. 

Write for all your Supplies to— 

R. J. BROWN, 

STATION SUPPLIES, Box 441 F. O.P.O.. Sydney. 
Tmitgraphic Addrttaw: AHJAVBROWN, 

29 HUGH STREET, SYDNEY, 

lEt’ftbllihBd 1914) 

fLBASB MBNTiON THIS JOVBNAi, 

A,Q 2/42. 
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Stem Eelworm Disease 


Of French 


Beans. 


First Record in 
New South Wales. 


R. 1). WILSON, M.S., M.So. Agr., 

PUnt 

In Septetnbcr. I94L f’Tviuh bean {Phascolus vnlqarts L ) 
plants of the Tweed Wonder variety alfceted with a diseased 
condition of the stems, hitherto unrecorded in New South 
\\ ales, wore suhniitted bv a grower from Matcliani, in the 
Gosford district Microscopic examination of affected stems 
showed large numhei*'' oi eel worms (nematodes) associated 
with the stem lesmns, and. from the nature of the symptoms 
and the appearance of the telnurms unrlcr the microscope, it 
vas concluded tliat tlie ((‘Iwonn responsible was almost 
certainly a strain of A^ujuiUidina dit'sact (Kinbn) Gerv. and 
V, Ben (svnonymous with Dtiylcnchus dipsan (Kuehn) 
Filipjev). 




Stem 

Eelworm Dteetfr on 
Bean Seedlmtff, 
Showing SweUmtfa anti 
Cracka. 


When bean seed was sown in puniously steriL 
is(d soil to v\hich chopiied ii]) diseased jdaiits 
ucrc added immediately before sowing the seed, 
symptoms similar to those on plants collected 
in the held de\eloped on the resulting plants. 
Lei worms were found associated with all stem 
lesions occurring on these plants 

Review of Literature. 

In New South \\«jks the stem netnatotle 
{AnguilluUna dtpsaci) had previously been re¬ 
corded on the following hosts:-Narcissus, daffo¬ 
dil, lucerne, two species ot medic (Medicaqo dev- 
imdafa and M minima)^ prairie grass {Bromus 
tjnioloid\i\^), phlox and hyacinth The disease as 
it occurs on lucerne in New South Wales has 
been described by Edwards (’) 

//. dipsaci has a wide host range, fioodev 
in listing 213 species attacked, whilst Steiner 
and Buhror (*) a year earlier listed 195 plants as 
hosts of this eelworm. fn the host lists pub¬ 
lished by Goodey C, “) and Steiner and Buhrer 
G*) Phascolus vuUjaris is included as one of the 
hosts of A. dipjiati, but there is m.) description 
of the symptoms or reference to the distribution 
or importance of the disease on P, vulgaris in 
these publications. Apparently, in 1932, w^hen 
the host list of Steiner and Buhrer (*) was pub 


lished, A. dipsaci had not been recorded 
attacking P. vulgaris in continental U.S.A. If> 
the host list pulilished by Goodey (*) in 1929^ 
Phascolus vulgans (kidney bean) is listed as a 
host with J. Rit/ema Bos (1912) as the original! 
authority. The writer has been unable to secure, 
111 Australia, a copy of this paper by Bos and no 
other references to the oecurrenco of A dtpsaci 
on P vulgar(s have so f.ir been found. It is 
unite aiip.irenl, however, that the disease described 
in the present paper is not a well-known disease 
of French, kidney, haricot, butter (wax) and 
other beans of the botanical species Phascolus 
vulgaris. 

Steiner C^) recordotl n^ot knot eclwornv 
iHctcrodera wanom (Cornu^ Goodey) larvae 
entering and attacking the leaves and stems of 
beans, but this was apparently an exceptional' 
case where there was a very heavy infestation* 
of root knot larvae in the soil. In the present 
instance there were no .symptoms of root knot 
on the roots of affected bean plants or on tomatO' 
or marrow^ roots in the vicinity of diseased beans. 

Distribtttiaii of tho IHsomo* 

Field inspections atid surveys for the presence 
of tlie disease were made in September ancy 
October, 1041, and, as far as could be determined. 
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the disease appeared to be confined to three farms 
at Matcham. In all three cases the disease was 
confined to certain sections of these farms. The 
affected areas on two of the farms immediately 
adjoined each other, whilst the third area was 
less than a mile away on the other side of a 
valley, 1'he total area of beans inspected show¬ 
ing symptoms of the stem eelworm disease was 
estimated at abt)Ul five acres However, it is 
consi<lcred that an additional ten to twenty acres 
of adjacent land sown to crops other than beans 
or under no crop at the time of inspection were 
also prolinbJy infested with the stem eelworm. 
One Krt>Her claim:> to have seen the disease for 
at least t\vent> years, another grower has had 
it on his farm for ten to tvselve years, whilst 
the third grower stated that he had first observed 
it about four years earlier. All thri'c growers 
stated that the disea.sc occurs every year in beans 
sown ill iniested land for the spring crop (sowings 
ma<le June to August), but that the disease docs 
not occur in the autumn crop (.sowings usunlh 
made in i\larch.) One grower stated that uhen 
first observed the disease was confined to a patch 
of a few square yards, but that m subsequent 
years the area of infected plants gradually ex¬ 
tended. In other parts of the Oosford district 
where winter- and spring-sown beans are the 
main commercial crop—at norkeley Vale, Tumlii 
Umhi, Waniberal, Terrigal and Kinenmhor—the 
disease has not yet been observed. 

Symptoms. 

As soon as the seedling emerges above ground 
symptoms are apparent on tbc b>pocot>l (that 
{lortion of the stem below the cotyledons or seed 
leaves) as swellings and as reddish-lirown cracks 
(I'lg, r). The swdhngvS are somewhat elongated 
in the direction of tfic stem and arc usually about 
a quarter of an inch in length When cut open, 
these swellings reveal a slight brownish discolour¬ 
ation of the bean tissue. J.atcr the swellings 
lieeome a reddish-brown colour and crack open 
On mature plants the disease may he found extend¬ 
ing further up the plant and .shows a.s a reddish- 
brown discolouration of portions of the stem 
(lug j), leaf stalks, leaf veins and pod stalks. 
The discolouration is most evident on, though 
not confined to, the stem tissue in the vicinity of 
nodes Frequently cracks develop in affecteil 
tissue and the epidermis or skin tends to flake 
off. The discolouration is usually confined to the 
cortical (outer) region of the stem, but near the 
ba.se of seveicly affected mature plants the <lis- 
colouraticn mav extend right into thc' pith. Poc¬ 
kets of reddish-brown tissue arc frequently found 
extending into the pith and these pockets often 
contain small cottony masses of cel worms. In 
one of the three crops insjiocted, reddish-brown 
blotches were evident on s( me of the pods (Fig. 
3). Micro.‘-copic examination of these pods 
.showed the presence of eelworms associated with 
the discoloured pod tissue. 

Sevciely affected plants may die, but most of 
the infected plants remain alive, though very 
stunted in comparison with uninfected plants, and 
yields are considerably less, Thc injuries to the 
stem near ground level render the plants very 
liable to be broken off and the growers concerned 

M 


stated that in some seasons strong winds were 
responsible for almost the whole of the crop 
being broken off near ground level. 

Rftsamblaitce to Other Diseases. 

This disease should not be confused with the 
roi>t knot disease, also caused by an eelworm and 
which is of common occurrence in this counliw, 
Ihe root knot eelworm is responsible for swell¬ 
ings on thc r(»ots of beans and many other plants, 



Fig. 2.—Stem Showing DieoolourAtion. 
Cracking and Flaking-off of the Skin 
due to Stem Eelworm. 

P**® P?d Showing Reddieh.. brown 
Blotchea with which Eelworme were 
Found Aaaociated. 


but only in very exceptional circumstances have 
stem injuries been reported a.s due to this cel- 
worm. 
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The stem cel worm condition most closely re¬ 
sembles that produced by bean fly (Aqrom\**a 
pkaseoh)t but in the case of bean fly, which Is 


swellinjjs on the stem, and the red discolouration 
of the stem resulting from the infection with 
these fungi extends only an inch or so up the 
stem above ground level The stem markings 
caused by halo blight {Bacterium midicagxnxs var 
phaseolxcola) also bear some resemblance to stem 
eel worm injury, but the dark green water-soaked 
nature of young halo blight stem lesions often 
accompanied by a white pus-like bacterial oore, 
plus distinctive leaf and pod symptoms, serves to 
distinguish the two diseases 



pilf 4 —Stfitn of Tomato Seedling Grown in * 
Seed-bed Adjacent to Eelworm-infeated 
French Bean# 


Fig 5 —Broad Bean Sterna, One of «hich baa 
been Cut to Show the Diacoiouration in 
the Pttb 


I (Iwoimti wcie found ass Kiiti d with Iht dibca&od 
tc mato tissue 


I flwcims \seri present in Ik th tb« r Uh and the 
^ J irikCned (utt r tissut 



Of importance only in bean crops sown in the 
late summer or autumn, it is usually possible to 
find the larvae oi pupae of the insect m infested 
plants The symptoms produced by the fusaiium 
(Pusanum solam var martu) and rhizoctonia 
(Rktsocionta solanx) root lots on the lower parts 
of the stem arc not unlike certain of the symptoms 
resulting from stem eclworm attack, but these 
two fm^^ous diseases are not responsible for 


Other Hosts of the Stem Eelworm. 

In view ot the known wide host range <>f 
^ dxpsacx, a stirch was made m the Mcinity of 
the diseased brtnch beans f r other plants show 
ing svmpttims which might be caused hy the 
eelworm attacking the Freiuh b<ans No such 
ymptoms were found on an> weeds but tomatoes 
{Lvi&perxicutn esculentum) and broad beai s 
(Puw faba) showing such symptoms (Figs 4 

97 
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rand 5) were collected and examined microscopic- 
•ally. This examination showed the presence of 
eclworms in the stems of both the broad beans 
•and the tomatoes. In the broad l>eans the eel- 
worms were most abundant in the di.scoloured 
pith, though they also occurred in the blackened 
•cortical tissue. Almost all of the broad beans in 
a half-acre patch appeared to be infected, but 
the effect on the plants appeared to be much less 
severe than in tlie case of nearby French beans. 
The tomatoes were taken from a seed bed in 
open ground adjacent to one of the diseased crops 
of French beans. Quite a number of the plants 
were as severaly affected as that shown in the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 4). Other plants 
appeared to be free from the trouble and a 
nearby patch of tomatoes which had earlier been 
transplanted from the same seed bed was making 
very satisfactory growth. 

An attempt has not yet been made by cro<-s 
inoculation tests to determine whether eelwornis 
from the stems of French beans will attack broad 
beans or ton\atoes or vice versa. The stem eel- 
worm disease as it occurs on broad beans in 
England was described by Johnson and Thompson 
(*) in 1937, whilst the stem eelworm disease of 
tomatoes was first described in 1036 by Williams 
O* There are several earlier records of the 
disease on broad beans than that of Johnson and 
Thompson (^). The eelworm species dipsaci 
includes a large number of strains and it has 
been shown by several investigators that a strain 
from one host may he almost restricted to that 
host plant, whilst strains attacking other plants 
may have a fairly wide host range. The stem 
eelworm disease at Matcham appears to cause more 
commercial damage on French beans than on any 
other crop plant, and the evidence so far avail¬ 
able suggests that the strain is one which specia¬ 
lises on French beans, liut which nia> also attack 
broad beans and tomatoes It is hoped to investi¬ 
gate further tlie host range of the eelworm and 
thus determine what crops may be .successfully 
grown on infested land. 

Control. 

The cxpeiience of the growers on whose farms 
the disease o< eers has been that, once introduced 
into the soil, the eelworm remains there indefin¬ 
itely under the system of farming eoininonly 
adopted in those areas of the Gosford district 
.suitable for the production of early spring beans. 
Although other vegetable crops such as peas, 
potatoes, tomatoes, cucuniliers, marrows, broad 
beans, sweet potatoes and swede turnips are also 
grown in these areas, the better financial returns 
from early spring beans mean that French beans 
are the predominating crop, and it is not unusual 
for an area of land specially suited for early 
beans to be sown yeai after year with this crop. 
Since, according to one grower, the disease has 
been present for at leavSt twenty year.s, its present 
restricted distribution indicates that its spread to 
new areas is relatively slow and probably depend¬ 
ent pn the transportation of soil particles or crop 


refuse. However, the effects of the disease are 
so serious when once it liecomes established in a 
soil that, should the disease occur in small isolated 
patches on land hitherto free from the trouble, 
it is strongly recommended that such patches of 
land should immediately be treated with carbon 
disulphide or with steam and all affected plants 
burned. Where adequate supplies of firewood are 
available, a cheap and satisfactory treatment would 
be to pile wood on the patch and set alight to it. 

Measures Suitable for Larger Ares». 

Where larger areas of land are affected these 
measures may be too expensive and in such cases 
the following procedure is recommended:— 

All diseased bean plants should be burned at 
the end of the season and the land should not 
be sown with beans for at least two or three 
years. As far as possible, all measures should 
be adopted to prevent the spread of the disease 
to new areas through the transportation of soil 
from affected to clean areas. This applies par¬ 
ticularly to soil carried on implements. 

The choice of crops to replace beans for two 
or three years could probably be best determined 
by field experiments on infested land. Although 
tomato plants have been found infected with what 
appears to be the same stem eelworm as that 
which attacks French beans, the experience of one 
of the grow'crs who has infested land is of interest. 
This grower planted tomatoes in the summer ot 
1940-41, followed by a bean erop in the spring 
of 1041. The stem eelwi>rm disease, though 
present on the beans, was very much less severe 
than on beans grown on the adjacent farm where 
no tomatoes had been grown in the preceding 
year. It was stated by the two growers that, 
in earlier >ears, the ini'idence and seventy of 
the disease had been much the same in spring 
plantings of beans on tin* two farms. Thus, 
although cel worms have been found in tomato 
stems, apparently responsible for considerable 
injury, the striking differences in the two crop.s 
of bean^', grown acluallv within a few yirds of 
each other, would justify further trials of toma¬ 
toes on infested land. Should a grower decide 
to grow tf’inatoes on infested land it is considered 
essential that the .seedlings should be raised in 
clean soil (preferably soil which has been steamed 
or treated with both carbon disulphide and 
formalin) and that the plants be transplanted into 
the infested land only after they have made good 
growth in the seed bed. 

If tomatoes would assist in reducing stem eel- 
w(irm inlection of beans they would be a very 
satisfactory rotation crop, since, with the advent 
of the Rouge dc Marmande variety of tomatoes in 
recent years, highly satisfactory linancial returns 
have been secured in the Gosford district from 
the planting of early crops of this variety. 

ft is not impossible that the explanation for 
the lessened incidence of infection in beans after 
tomatoes may be due to the eel worms having been 
attracted to the tomatoes on which the eelworms 
can feed, but in which they cannot come to mat¬ 
urity and reproduce themselves. In the micro¬ 
scopic examination of tomato stems no eelworm 
eggs were found, though these were common in 
affected bean plants. 
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Summary. 

T. A stem eel worm disease of French beans, 
hitherto unrecorded in New South Wales, has 
been observed on three farms at Matcham in the 
Gosford district. 

2. The eelworm responsible is thought to be a 
strain of Anguillulina dipsaci (Kuchn) Gerv, and 
V. Ben. 

3. There is evidence that the disease may have 
been present for at least twenty years at Matcham 

4. Tomatoes and broad beans have also been 
found affected with what appears to l>e the same 
disease. 

5. The symptoms of the disease are descrn)ed 
and suggestions for its control are given. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 

List of Accredited Herds. 


Thb following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis* 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the hmitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 

Registered Stud Herds. 

Allard, S. R,. Cleobury Stud. Werombie Road, via Camden. Henneowy, J., Pacific Stud Piggery. Holgate. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm, Batburst. Holland, A. L. Argoune, Tubbul. 

Chanman, G. E. and Son, ” lllabo Park,’* Alectown. Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

Cocks, F. D., ** Condalarra,'* Gooloogong. Macarthur (John! Memorial Agricultural High School, Gtenfield. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. McCaughey Memorial Agricultural High School, Yanco. 

Croft, P., Lugwardine, Kentucky. New England Ex^nment Farm. Glen Innes, 

Draper, R. E., ** Glengar,” Capertee. Newington State Hospital and Home, Newmgton. 

Bade, E. M.. Eade Vale,*’ Euchareena. Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. Government Agricultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Foley, Mrs. E.. Bligh Stud Piggerv. Water Lane, KouRe Hill. Shirley, G. F., Camelot’* Penrith. 

Garrard and Price. Boorie Stud, Nimbiu Road, Lismorc. Smith, J, M., Eulo Glen, Urana. 

Genge, J. I., ** Springfield," Eugowra. Stewart, Sir Frederick, " St. Cloud * Duudaa. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomcn. 

Graham, E, H. Kinilabah Stud, Wagga. Stud, Orange. 

Hama, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West Williams, G. R, B., Gwandalan." GrenfelL 
Pennant Hills. Wilson, A. G., Blytheswood, Exeter. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. Wollongbar Experiment Farm, WoUongbar. 

Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Berry Training l-arm, Berr>. 

Brookfield Afiorestatioo Camp, Manuus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callat* Park, Rozelle. 

Croft, H. M,, ** Salisbury Court,** Uralla. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm, Emu Plains. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. Kenmore, via Goulbum. 
Liverpool State Hospital and Home, Liverpool. 

Masters and Upston, Whitmore Stud Farm, Waroberal, 
Gosford, 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Oberoii J*nson Camp, Oberou, 

Orange Mental Hoi»pital, Orange. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta, 

Parramatta Mental Hospital, Panramatta. 

Paterson. R. R., " Nos-trebor,** Matcham. 

Peat and Milsou Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Pike Bros., Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Punnett, R. S., BrawUn 

Smith, C. W J., *' Norbiton,** Canadian Lead. 

Stockton Mental Hospital, Stockton. 

Waterfall Sanatorium. Waterfall. 


Don’t let rumours or secrets get any further 

then you. 
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Spraying Late Tomatoes. 


THE insect pests against which control measures are necessary in late tomato crops 
along the coast are the fruit caterpiHar {lleliothis armigero), green aphids {Mucrosipinm 
aolanifoUi), and the tomato mite (Phgllocoptes lyroperMil), Treatment for disease 
control is also necessary, and spray programmes for these late crops should, wherever 
possible, comprise combined sprays to control both insect pests and diseases. 


Weak Bordeaux for Vigorously Growing 
Plants. 

Investigations by officers of the liiitonio- 
logical branch, into the use of these 
combined sprays, have shown that the best 
results will be obtained by mixing the 
necessary insecticides with a weak Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. 

The combined insecticidal-fungicidal 
sprays should he applied at weekly intervals 
from the middle of February onwards. For 
the early application, up to about the end 
of March, while the plants are growing 
vigorously and setting their fruit, lead 
arsenate, nicotine sulphate and colloidal or 
wettable sulphur should be apjdied in a 
1:1:40 Bordeaux mixture (bluestone i lb., 
hydrated lime i lb., water 40 gallons). The 
use of a strong Bordeaux preparation during 
this vital growing period when most of the 
fruit is being set, will cause spray injury 
to blossom buds, flowers, and young fruits 
and cause a marked decrease in yield. 

During April and May the strength of 
the Bordeaux could be safely increased to 

too 


a I :j :20 mixture without seriously affect¬ 
ing the yield (unless aphid infestation 
becomes severe, in which case a 1 :i :40 
mixture only should be used). The .strung 
Bordeaux at this j)erio(l will provide addi¬ 
tional }>rotection against early or late blight 
infection. 

Before commencing the routine spraying 
with combined spray mixtures, the crop 
should be treated with lime-sulphur, 1 in 100, 
i.e,, pints to 40 gallons, to control mite 
infestation. The undersurfaces of the 
leaves should be sprayed as thoroughly as 
possible as the mites must be hit with the 
spray to be killed. 

Areas Where Moth b Serious. 

In areas such as Kulnura and Mangrove 
Mountain in the (iosford district, where 
fruit caterpillar damage is serious every 
y^r, routine weekly applications of com¬ 
bined sprays should commence about the 
middle of February or when blossoming 
commences, and be continued over a period 
of 6 to 8 weeks. Three pounds of lead 
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arsenate should be used to each 40 gallons 
of weak (r :i .‘40^ Bordeaux mixture where 
severe infestations are to be expected, and 
2 lb. to the 40 gallons in areas where more 
moderate infestations are the general rule. 
During the spraying operations the mixture 
should be constantly agitated to prevent 
settlement on the bottom of the spray 
container. 

Infestation is greatest during periods of 
heavy blossoming and fruit setting, and 
especially after a substantial fall of rain. 
The fawn or buflF-coloured moths, measuring 
about inclics across the outspread wings, 
are commonly seen amongst the crop at 
such times, while the white to pale-yellow 
eggs, which are about the size of a pin's 
head, occur freely on the blossoms, young 
fruit and the tops of the plants in general. 
When such conditions occur, the crop should 
be dusted mid-way between spray applica¬ 
tions with a lead arsenate-kaolin (1 :2) 
mixture. In spraying, an all-over applica¬ 
tion should be made, paying particular 
attention to blossoms and young fruit; the 
(lust should be applied mainly to the tops 
of the plants, the blossoms and young fruit. 

Nicotme Sulphate for Aphids. 

Nicotine sulphate should be added to the 
lead arsenate-Hordeaux (1:1:40) mixture 
only when aphid infestation shows signs of 
becoming severe, 16 fluid ounces being 
added to the 40 gallons of spray mixture. 
When spraying for aphid control it should 
be remembered that the aphids feed under¬ 
neath the leaves as well as on the blossoms, 
fruit hands and tops of the plants, and 
that they will be killed only if they are hit 
with the spray. 

Thoroughness of application is, therefore, 
of great importance in controlling aphids. 


As a general rule it will be necessary to 
make a second application one week after 
the first to obtain satisfactory control. 
Under no circumstances should nicotine 
sulphate be mixed with strong (t :i :io or 
even i :i :20) Bordeaux mixture when 
s])raying for aphids, as severe spray injury 
will certainly result. 

The addition of nicotine sulphate to lead 
arsenate sprays does not give better control 
of tomato caterpillar, but there is some 
evidence that the nicotine sulphate as used 
for aphid control, assists in checking miles. 

Autumn Crops. 

For autumn crops that have been treated 
in the sccd-bed for mite control, and again 
3 or 4 weeks after transplanting, there is 
often no need to treat further for mite. 
However, should any of the plants at any 
time develop the typical symptoms of mite 
attack—^the smooth, shiny, brown appear¬ 
ance of the stems and under surface of 
older leaves—treatment against mite should 
be made. The croj) may be either dusted 
with sulphur or else colloidal sulphur; or 
wet table sulphur may be added to the com¬ 
bined Bordeaux-lcad arsenate sprays. 

Sulphur is generally mixed with an equal 
quantity of hydrated lime, but where it is 
(iesired to treat for both mites and cater¬ 
pillars, lead arsenate powder should be 
mixed with the sulphur instead of the 
hydrated lime. 

Writable sulphur is used at the rate of 
3 lb. to 40 gallons and colloidal sulphur at 
f lb. to 40 gallons of spray mixture. Wet- 
table sulphur sinks quickly in the spray 
mixture and therefore good agitation is 
necessary to keep it in sus])ension. 


The Cadelle Beetle. 

(Tenebroides mauritanicus,) 


The cadelle beetle is a cosmopolitan pest of 
various grains and grain products, and its 
occurrence in New South Wales was first 
recorded in 1898, although it was probably 
here before that time. It is found in mills, 
granaries, storehouses, etc,, usually in 
association with other pests of stored grain 
and foodstuffs. 


These insects prefer dark situations, and 
are to be found beneath or between sacks 
or other containers of their food materials, 
so that unless they are disturbed they are 
not readily detected. 

Both larvae and adults are restless feeders 
and move about, feeding here and there. 
The adults are predaceous as well as grani- 
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vorous, and will devour the larvae of other 
grain insects and even those of their own 
species. The larvae are not known to be 
predaceous, but feed on a great variety of 
cereal foodstuffs, grains (including wheat, 
maize, barley, etc.), and also on biscuits, 
bread, nuts, dried fruits and vegetables, 
etc. The kind of food eaten, however, has 



The Ctdclle. 
[Tetiebroide^ maunUntcus ) 


continue over a long period. An individual 
female is capable of laying about 900 eggs. 

The eggs, which measure slightly more 
than one-twenty-fifth of an inch in length, 
are spindle-shaped and opaque milky- 
white. They may be deposited either loosely 
or in clusters, in ground cereals or other 
materials, or may be placed in batches in 
crevices or grooves, in floor cracks or under 
loose flaps of packets or through the fabric 
of containers. Where the eggs are laid in 
batches, they are placed side by side, the 
average number in a batch being about 
twenty-five. The incubation period varies 
according to temperature, and may occupy 
from one to more than two weeks. 

The minute yotmg larva which emerges 
through one end of the egg shell is almost 
transparent. The fully-fed larva measures 
about ‘^4 inch in length, and is whitish, 
elongate and somewhat flattened. It has a 
soft-skinned body, the head is dark and 
the first segment behind the heail bears a 
dark chitinous shield. The tip of the ab¬ 
domen bears a pair of characteristic, dark, 
pointed processes or pseudocerci. 

The larvae, on maturing, may travel con- 
si<leral)le distances, and bore into soft wood 
or other materials to form a small chamber 
in which to enter their pupal or chrysalis 


a marked influence on the rate of growth of 
the larvae. Where various grains are 
attacked, both larvae and adults prefer to 
feed on the “germs,'' and may move from 
grain to grain, thus damaging considerable 
quantities. The larvae may eat out all the 
inside of "he softer parts of maize or wheat 
grams, leaving only a thin shell. 

Scaled packets and cartons of various 
foodstuffs arv, normally free from attack 
by gram insects, but both the larvae and 
adults of the caclelk may eat holes through 
these containers and thus permit the entry 
of other injurious insects. 

Descriptioii and Life-history. 

The adult beetle, which measures about 
inch in length, is shiny, and dark 
reddish-brown or black. It is elongate- 
oblong in outline and somewhat flattened. 
The adults are long-lived and many have 
been recorded to live for more than a year. 
Egg-laying may begin about two weeks 
after the insects become adult, and may 

loa 








Hffai of the Csdeile Beetle. 

After Back and Cotton, 


stage. They may construct their pupal cells 
out of pieces of grain or debris cemented 
together with larvae secretions, or may 
pupate in crevices or holes in bins, etc. In 
conseijnence of the wandering habits of the 
larvae at this period, many other stored pro¬ 
ducts, not us^ as food by the larvae, tnay 
be entered and, frequently, considerably 
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damaged. Where suitable food is available, 
the larva may change into a pupa in from 
three to seven months. Under unfavour- 
able conditions a larva has been found to 
live for more than three years. 

The pupa or chrysalis, which measures 
about 54 inch in length, is of a uniform, 
pale-creamy colour, the legs* and develop¬ 
ing wings being readily seen. The prepupal 
period in the cell lasts for about nine days, 
and the pupal period from about eight days 
to a month. 

The winter months are usually passed in 
either the adult or larval stages, and in cold 
climates tlie adults are more abundant dur¬ 
ing the late spring and early summer. The 


Ltrvx and Pupa of the Cadelle Beetle 

{AjUt Bach and Cotton. 

life-cycle from egg to adult, completed dur¬ 
ing a single season, may be from about 
nine to nineteen weeks, but where the larva 
hibernates the period may be from about 
thirty-nine to fifty-nine weeks. Under 
favourable conditions there may l>e two 
generations a year. 

ConlroL 

Both larvae and adults are very resistant 
to starvation and arc able to survive for 
considerable j)eriods without food. 

The eggs and pupae are readily killed by 
low temperatures, but the larvae and adults 


are very resistant and have been found to 
survive for several weeks at a temperature 
of 15 to 20 deg. Fahr. 

Thorough cleanliness is essential where 
foodstuffs are handled or stored. All accu¬ 
mulations of dust from food products, 
waste materials, grains and such like sub¬ 
stances, should be kept off floors, etc., as 
deposits of these substances left lying about 
may serve as breeding grounds for the 
pests. 

Owing to the habits of the larvae, of 
burrowing into the Wood of floors, bins, 
partitions or into crevices, etc., when mak¬ 
ing their pupal cells, fresh, insect-free 
materials may readily become infested if 
’^tored in places which hav6 previously 
contained infested materials. 

Hardwoods should be used in preference 
to soft woods for the construction of bins 
or other containers, and the timbers should 
be closcly-iitled. Any materials stored in 
them should be inspected at intervals for 
the presence of insects. The use of con¬ 
crete bins for storage is one of the best 
means of preventing the rapid infestation 
of fresh materials. 

Fumigation with carbon bisulphide or 
hydrocyanic acid gas may be resorted to. 
Where storage receptacles can be made 
reasonably gas-tight, carbon bisulphide is 
used at the rate of 5 lb. (approximately 3 
l»mts) to ever)' j.ocx) citi>ic feet the con¬ 
tainer will hold, no notice being taken of 
the actual amount of materiaK within. A 
silo or shed that holds ],(XX) bushels of 
grain when full would have an air space of 
approximately 1.300 cubic feet. For 
smaller containers the dosage wdll be in 
proportion. 'I'he liquid may be poured into 
a shallow tray on top of the materials or on 
to bags placed on lop 

Carbon bi'-ulphlde has the disadvantage 
of being highly inflammable and explosive, 
and to overcome this, non-inflammable 
carbon bisulphide mixtures and mixtures of 
ethylene oxide and carbon-dioxide, ethylene 
tikhloride and carbon tetrachloride have 
been prepared. 

Where carbon bisulphide is used, no 
light or fire of any description must be 
allozved in or near sheds or buildings dur¬ 
ing the process of ftmigaiioft. The precau¬ 
tion should cdso be taken of cutting off the 
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electric current. Hot steam pipes have been 
kftown to cause explosion of this gas, and 
steam therefore should be cut off and the 
pipes allo^vcd to cool before proceeding with 
fumigation. 

The gas. which is heavier than air, should 
be allowed to act for twenty-four hours or 
longer. Wiiere grain is required for seed 
purposes, the twenty-four hours should not 
be exceeded. After fumigation, the con¬ 
tainer or silo should be opened up to allow 
the fumes to escape. 


Hydrocyanic add gas is effective an 
killing all stages of the beetle that may be 
exposed to it, but under ordinary fumiga¬ 
tion this gas does not penetrate hulk 
materials to kill the insects within. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas, is one of the most 
poisonous gases known and fumigation rvith 
it should only be carried out by an experi¬ 
enced operator. 

Heating materials to a temperature of 
120 to 130 deg. Fahr. for at least one hour 
will kill all insects present. 


White Wax Scale. 

(Ceroplastes destructor.) 


WHKRr control of white wax scale has 
not been undertaken earlier in the season, 
growers are now reminded that the 
majority of the scales may have passed the 
young '‘peak” stage. If the scales are still 
in the "peak” stage, however, they may be 
controlled with a soda spray used at the 
rate of:— 

(1) Fresh washing soda <S lb 

Water .. .. 40 gallons 

or 

(2) Soda ash ., .. 3 lb. 

Water .. . . 40 gallons 

The amount of soda required is dependent 
upon the stage of development of (he scales, 
so that where they arc well-devek)ped it mav 
be necessary to use up to 15 Ih. of fresh 


washing soda or 5*.^ lb. of soda a.sh to every 
40 gallons of spray. This amount, how¬ 
ever, should not be exceeded. 

A spreader, such as 2 lb. soft soa]) or ^ j 
gallon of red oil. .should be added to everv' 
40 gallons of soda spray when white oil is 
not being used to control red scale. 

Tf, however, retl scale is also pre^ent 
the trees, a white oil emulsion may be added 
to the soda spray, at the rate of i gallon 
of oil to 40 gallons of spray, and this will 
act as a spreader, in addition to c<introlling 
the red scale. 

' Rain falling on the trees a few hours 
after spraying ma^ completely nullify the 
effects of the soda spray. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers m.iy l»e directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of approved seed of rerom- 
mend(d commercial vaiieties of farm crops and 
ycpetablcs, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such sources of seed of 
the fpllovving varieties.— 

Tomatoes — 

Australian Karliana, TIonny Best, Break-o’-Day, 
Improved Walker's Recruit, Red Marhio. 
Salad’s Special 
CatiliHowers- - 

Hawkesburv Solid White, Nugget, Shorts. 


Onions — 

Hunter River Brown, Maitland White 
Pumpkins — 

Queensland Blue. 

Pram — 

Tweed Wonder, Brown Beauty. 

Sorghum — 

White African, Saccalinc, Jones. 

Japanese Millet — 

Grasses, etc— 

Phalaris tuberosa. Subterranean Clover (mid¬ 
season), Sudan Grass, Lucerne. 


War Secrets Spread Like a Bush Fire. 
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Reduction of Flocks. 


No Justification for Precipitate Action. 


DURING the past month or so the markets have been glutted with hens and pallets from 
farms the owners of which are either going ont of the badness or reducing the number 
of birds in their flocks* Some of die sales of stock are due to poultry faraers joining 
the military forces or taking up work in war industries^ while in some instances the 
reason for selling is sheer inabffity to meet commitments owing to bw egg prices and 
high feed costs. This particularly applies where there are not sufficient hens to carry 
the growing puUets until they come into payable production. 


'rile result of this wholesale marketing of 
]M)ultry is that prices ha\e slumped to very 
low levels and pullets of laying age 

are ]>eing practically given awav it is 
stated that owing to labour difficulties poul¬ 
terers cannot handle the volume of birds 
available and this has contributed to reduced 
prices. 

Having regard to the fact that many 
poultry farmers have raised less pullets this 
season, it would appear that, if the present 
rate of selling hens and pullets continues 
much longer, there will be a greatly reduced 
surplus egg production next year. 

The position created by low egg prices 
and the higher cost of feeding caused by 
having to substitute more costly items for 
mill offals i.s causing much concern through¬ 
out the industry, but there appears no jus¬ 
tification for precipitate action as far as 


those who have well-balanced flocks of hens 
and pullets arc concerned. 

I'he sound course to follovv is to keep a 
close check on the laying of the different 
j)cns of hens and, where production falls 
lielow a satisfactory level, cull closely, 
retaining only those birds which ap]X^ar 
likel} to continue la>ing for some time. This 
means that the second-year hens will he 
gradually eliminated, while any first-year 
birds winch siiow signs of breaking into a 
moult before April will, under present con¬ 
ditions, hardly pay to keep, as they will 
mostly not resume production for al)out 
three months, and during that time, on 
present feed prices, will cost nearly 2(1, per 
week each to feed. A good deal de- 
depends upon the labour position on a farm 
as to whether it will pay to hold many of 
the first-year hens tor a second laying 
season. 
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Look Over the Pullets. 


ON farms where hatching operatiom were 
conchded by the end of September the youngest 
pullets will now be four months of age, and 
during this month is a suitable time to go 
through the flocks to eliminate any birds which 
have not made satisfactory development 

It is unprofitable to hold any pullets which, 
through unsatisfactory rearing conditions or 
for other reasons, are untlinfty and lacking 
in size, as these birds will not make much 
further growth until the cooler weather of 
the autumn commences, and will rarely come 
on to lay before the end of the autumn or 
later. Even when they come into production 


most of them will not lay as well as those 
which have not had a setback. 

Many poultry farmers are reluctant to cull 
these pullets, and they hold them in the hope 
that they v\’ill lay during the season when 
eyg prices are highest, but such hopes are 
vain, and it is better to face the situation 


and dispose of such weaklings. It would 
pay better to carry over some of the late 
moulting second-year hens rather than hold 
the unsuitable pullets. 

Canaei of Unthiiftmem. 

I f the young stock are raised under 
reasonably good conditions there should be 
but few of those hatched up to the end of 
September which are lacking in develop¬ 
ment, but many of the birds hatched a couple 
of weeks later, especially if run on stale 
ground, will not thrive satisfactorily, and 
thus result in loss to their owners. 

Some of the prin¬ 
cipal reasons for 
poor development 
of late hatclied 
chickens are— 

(a) They a re 
usually lun over tlie 
same ground as pie- 
vious lots and are 
thus' subject to in¬ 
fection bv any dis¬ 
ease germs which 
may he present, or 
to infestation by 
worms, (/dlnmanv 
rases th(‘y are over¬ 
crowded in the broo¬ 
ders or during the 
later stages of rear¬ 
ing. (c) Th('V meet 
with the hottest part of summer when they 
are about half grown and remain at a stand¬ 
still lor at least two or three months. 

The only circumstances under which 
these late chickens are likely to do well are 
where they have almost unlimited range,, 
or when only one small batcli is reared iu 
clean pens. 



Pullets Under Ideal Conditions at Uawkesbury Agricultural Colletfe. 


Preparing Competition Birds. 


Thosl who have entered hens for laying 
conjpetitions should make a preliminary 
selection of a number of birds during this 
month ana get them accustomed to condi¬ 
tions similar to those obtaining in the 
particular comjietition. 

The be.st course is to select three to four 
times the number of pullets required and 
include different ages so that an) which 
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become too advanced before the commence¬ 
ment of the competition can be replaced by 
younger binls. 

If the ration being fed on the farm differs 
materially from that in the competition it 
should he gradually changed over. This 
particularly applies in cases where a dry 
mash is fed on the farm and a wet mash 
in the competition. Unless the pullets are 
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accustomed to the ration which they will 
receive in the laying test there is consider¬ 
able risk of their breaking into a moult and 
thus militating against their chances of 
particit)ating in the prize list. 

There is usually a large percentage of 
birds, particularly among the light breeds, 
which break into a moult soon after entry, 
but whether this is largely due to a change 
in the method of feeding or to other causes 
it is not possible to say. As far as the 
Ilawkesbury College Test is concerned most 
competitors know the composition of the 
ration fed, but for the information of any 
new entrants the particulars are given here¬ 
under :— 
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M ormng. 

Wet Mash. 

Pollard . 6o lb* 

Bran . . 33/^ »» 

M.I.B. Meal meal (now 55 per 

cent protein) . 0^2 »» 

100 „ 

Salt . 22 oz. 

Middaw 
Green Feed 


(Mainly lucerne or Ilerseem clover, approxi¬ 
mately iK bird.) 

Afternoon 

Wheat . 67 lb. 

Maize . 33 ^ 

100 


Ravages by Foxes. 


Foxes are reported to be more troublesome 
to poultry flocks in the county of CumbeT" 
land than for many years past. This is no 
doubt due to the continued drought condi¬ 
tions causing a shortage of natural food. 
In a number of instances the foxes have 
killed fowls on farms in closely settled areas 
where no trouble from these marauders 
would be expected. 



When Opening Up the Beit Do Not Touch It 
With the Ilende. 


Usually an ordinary 6-feet-high wire 
netting fence, if in good condition, will keep 
foxe.s out of poultry yards, but when they 
are extremely hungry they will often scratch 


a hole under the netting, or in some cases 
jump over the fence. Mostly, however,, 
where they get over a fence there is some- 
thing, such as a stump or tree, near the 
fence which helps them to climb over; in 
other cases, the fence may be leaning over. 

In closely settled areas where it is not 
possible to lay poison on account of the risk 
of poi.soning neighbours' dogs, cats or even 
fowls, one of the best means of protecting 
the birds, other than by shutting them in 
the houses at night, is to have several dogs 
chained to lines of No. 6- or 8-gauge fencing 
wire along the exposed boundaries of the 
farm. This method has been in use at 
Hawkesburv Agricultural College for many 
years and has been found very successful. 

Those who can lay poison without risk 
to other animals might adopt the procedure 
followed al Ilaw^kesbury Agricultural Col¬ 
lege some years ago, when thirteen foxes 
w^ere poisoned in one night. The method 
adopted was to take a fowd wdiich had been 
freshly killed and open it up with a long- 
bladed knife without touching the fowd with 
the hands; then lightly sprinkle str}xhnine 
sulphate on the visceral organ.s. The bird 
was then carried on a pointed stick to the 
place where the foxes were expected to 
come, and throwm as far as possible to avoid 
any possibility of the foxes detecting that 
it had been laid by human agency. 

When foxes gain access 10 a poultry yard 
they will usually kill large numbers of birds, 
apparently just for the sheer lust of killing, 
and in many cases only slight punctures on 
the back of the birds can detected 
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Green Feed Crops. 


March and April are two of the best 
months for planting lucerne and clovers, 
and where it is desired to sow such crops 
it is now necessary to undertake the prepara¬ 
tion of the land without delay. 

The planting of the crops will, of course, 
be dei)endent upon adequate rainfall, as it 
would be impossible to establish any crops 
if the dry weather conditions which exist 
at the tune of writing continue for the next 
couple of months, because the limited 
watering which can be given under present 
conditions is not sufficient to ensure proper 


barley, oats and silver beet, while rape, 
kale and wong bok could be sown between 
February and April, 

During the past year there has been a 
shortage of Berseem clover seed, but some 
of the leading seed merchants advise that 
they ex])ect to have fresh supplies available 
soon. This crop is one of the best for 
providing a supjdy of green feed during the 
winter and early spring months, when 
lucerne is slow in growth. Under most 
conditions the best results are obtained by 
sowing it in drills the same as for lucerne. 



A Green Fodder Crop. 


growth. This, of course, applies only to 
districts where water restrictions are in 
force, hut, in the absence of satisfactory 
falls of rain, those not depending upon the 
city water supply will be in the same 
position. 

Although March and April is the best 
lime for these cro])s, they may still be sown 
during May if it is nof possible to do so 
earlier, but the results are not so certain, 
particularly as far as Berseem clover is 
concerned. 

C>ther suitable crops which could be 
planted between February and May are 


but where the land is clean there is no 
objection to planting it broadcast. 

The importance of an abundant supply of 
green feed cannot be too strongly emphasised 
from the standpoint of the health of the 
birds, and at a time like the present, when 
there is a shortage of mill offals, chaflFed 
green feed could partly take the place of 
bran or coconut meal, etc., in making a wet 
mash. 

In this way it could be used to the extent 
of about one-third by measure of the 
morning mash, 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

rKEVENTION OF BUCK DISEASE 

Use “COMMONWEALTH” 

BLACK DISEASE VACCINE 

One dose only of 2 c.c. is required to inoculate she<q». 


PRICES: 


50 c.c. sufficient to treat 25 sheep 

2 /e 

100 c.c. „ 

tf 

SO 

>r 

... 4/- 

250 c.c. ,, 

ff 

,r 125 

ff 

... 7/3 

500 c.c. ,, 

ff 

M 250 

ff 

... 13/6 

1,000 c.c. „ 

t f 

„ 500 

ft 

... 26/- 


The Vaccine is obtainabie from the Chief Quarantine Officer 
(General), Cnstonis House, Circnlar Qnay, Sydney, and fron the 

commonwealth serum laboratories 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 


JAPAN WILL NOT WAIT 



While you make up your mind 

BiHz, bombs, bombardment and 
bloodshed, Japan knows no other 
arguments. Whilst you hesitate 
about lending your money, the 
deadly danger speeds closer with 
every tick of the clock. If you value 
your life and liberty . . . LEND . . . 
and lend nowl WE DARE NOT FAIL 1 


QeeWy for your Suhsertber'M Badge, lavesf is fke ... 


Apply at once, at 
any bonk, money 
ofoer poit aUke 
or stoefcbrokeff. 


LOAN 


tmorett li H% fM 
44 yean or 
lor 4*17 yoorti 
Subtcriptlom may 
bo pM by istksH* 
menti 


M2 
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WAR AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL 


MAX HENKY, B.V.Sc., M.K.C.V.S., 

Chief, Division of Animal Industry, 

SINCE the nature of infectious disease has been 
understood* wsur has been recognised as one of 
the most important factors in’fluencing the 
spread of animal diseases falling within that 
category. War also brought forward the 
necessity of combating these diseases because it 
was the ravages of dhmase amongst the horses 
of European armies which brought about the 
establishment of veterinary colleges. 

Many examples of the influence of war could 
he cited, but two examples will suffice The 
South African War (1899-190^) kft that country 
with a legacy of disease spread from end to end 
of the territories concerned and this was a potent 
factor in the establishment of the Rrcat research 
station of Onderstepoort. The European War 
of 1914-18 saw western Europe re-mvaded by dis¬ 
eases which had been eradicated by long years of 
patient work, and saw England re-infected with 
rabies It is ttx) much to anticipate that the pre¬ 
sent war will be an exception to the rule. 

It is not necessary to seek far for reasons to 
explain the evil influence of war in this regard 
Even in a country at war but not invaded there is 
an inevitable dislocation of peacetime activities 
The energies and thoughts of men are transferred 


to wartime problems. Some at least of those en¬ 
gaged m disease control will be required by the 
fighting serv^ices and the young men who might 
shortly take their places will not be available be¬ 
cause they will be on military service. 

If this weakening of control occurs in a non- 
invaded countr>, it can l>e realised to what extent 
internal control must vanish in an invaded coun¬ 
try The whole regulatory machinery breaks 
down, and if disease is present in the country it 
spreads unchecked until the situation liecomes 
stabilised in one direction or another 
If neighbouring countries are at war, one in¬ 
fected with a particular disease and the other 
free, the opportunity for that disease to cross the 
international boundary is very great 
This spread from country to country during 
war IS not limited to neighliours Normal ship¬ 
ping proceduie is dislocated, ships arrive unex- 
pectedlv at ports with cargoes not destined for 
that port, and under the stress of emergency 
disease-carrying material may lie landed in a 
country which in peacetime prohibited such entry. 
It is dangerous to assume that only the living 
animal will spread disease Even under peace¬ 
time control serious epizootic diseases are intro 
duced at times from overseas b) animal products 
such as meat and hides, '^ust^alla. America, South 
Africa, and New Zealand have all undergone such 
experience in peacetime The danger in war¬ 
time is much greater and is but one indication of 
the necessity for maintaining a veterinary quaran¬ 
tine service functioning actively as long as is 
possible. Another source of spread in war is the 
tendency of soldiers and sailors to adopt animal 
jiets in foreign countries and endeavour to intro¬ 
duce them to their home lands when returning 
on leave or for discharge tom seivice This is 
a danger very difficult io guard against ht cause 
of the senrimerial feelings aroused 
The risk of the introduction of disease by land 
or sea has been recognised for a long while, but 
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the aeroplane has added in the last thirty years 
another very difficult problem. Australia owes 
much of her freedom from serious disease to her 
isolation in the years of early settlement, but the 
conquest of the air has broken down that isola¬ 
tion. In this country already veterinary quarantine 
officers have been faced with new situations and 
have met with most unexpected problems which 
required solution in the direction of safeguarding 
Australia. 

The question of evacuating live stock from 
coastal areas in the eastern States requires careful 
consideration from this viewpoint. Stock move¬ 
ments carried out under stress will almost inevit¬ 
ably mean the spread of such diseases as pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, tick infestation and tick fever, buffalo 
fly infestation, stickfast flea infestation, and prob¬ 
ably the .spread of other parasites, internal and 
external- To some degree or other the veterinary 
services of thi--. country will be faced later with 
the problem of recovering the lost ground. It 


will not be easy and it will involve the maintenance 
of a strong and well-trained staff. The extent 
to which it will be possible depends on the charac¬ 
teristics of each particular di.<icase or parasite. 
In the present state of our knowledge the hope 
of regaining ground lost, say, to the buffalo fly, 
would appear remote. 

The que.stion of an increase in deficiency dis¬ 
eases of live stock may not be so marked in 
Australia as in a country such as, say, Denmark, 
but it will be necessary to develop our own 
resources in the production of some of the pro¬ 
tective foods for which we have to a large extent 
previously depended on oversea markets, and the 
difficulty of securing fertilisers may have an 
unfavourable influence. 

Certain drugs, particularly those used against 
parasites, may become difficult to secure, but this 
should be a stimulus to our own research people 
to make attempts to find effective substitutes. 


Grow Our Own Vegetable Seeds. 

WHAT Britain has done, under extreme difficulties, in the way of producing her own 
vegetable se<Mi requirements should encourage Australians to face-up with confidence 
to the threatened seed shortage in this country. In 1941, with fewer workers and in 
spite of remarkably bad weather, Britain produced a larger acreage of all kinds of 
vegetable seeds than ever before. It was necessary, for the demand that year by 
farmers, vegetable growers and home gardeners—all of whom entered most 
enthusiastically into Britain’s “Dig for Victory” campaign—was a record. 


There is ample evidence that Australia can — 
often with advantage—supply the fmlk, if not all, 
of its vegetable seed requirements. It is a case 
of getting clown to the job m earnest 

Discussing the seed problem recently, Mr. A. C. 
Orman, Senior Agricultural Instructor, drew' 
attention to the oppoiTunities now offenng to 
growers in the production of cabbage .seed, most 
of which was imported prior to the war. The 
production of cabbage seed had been neglected 
by local growers, said Mr. Orman, mainly be¬ 
cause of the difficulty of competing with the rela¬ 
tively low prices of imported seed In recent 
years the ciuality of imported seed liad not been 
high, due principally to the presence of diseases 
and impurities, i ack of uniformity in a 'variety 
was a serious lauU, because it extended the 
harvesting iicrivid and consequently added to cost 
of production. These defects had been noticeable 
chiefly in the varietie.s of cabhages must commonly 
grown in New South Wales—Succession, Enk- 
hui.sen Glory and Copenhagen Market. 

It had been his experience, said Mr. Orman, 
that the sucressfid production of cabbage seed 
was possible only in districts having a high alti¬ 
tude. such as Bathurst, Tentcrfield and Moss Vale 


In fact, the requirements for a cabbage .seed crop 
closely approximated those of the swede turnip, 
('uastal districts and the w'arm inland areas were 
unsuitable, because lire high summer temperatures 
adversely affected the seed or the pods and 
favoured aphid infestation. Efforts to raise seed 
on the Lower Hunter had been disappointing for 
those sam' reasons. 

The usual method employed in producing seed 
was to sow the main crop in the autumn so as 
to have the heads maturing during the winter, 
when they were selected to conform with varietal 
tvpe and freedom from disease. The head.s were 
allowed to run to seed during the spring. Some 
grow'crs marketed the heads and allow'cd the 
.stumps to run to seed, which was satisfactory in 
some conditions. It was advisalde for intending 
seed growers to commence on a small scale at first 
with one, or possibly tw‘o, of the best commercial 
^arieties and select the plants rigidly so as to 
commence large scale production wnth good <|ualit> 
seeds. 

The Department is keen to assist growers in 
any way possible and invites inquiries for fur¬ 
ther advice on the production of seed of cabbages 
or other vegetables. 


A Drive to Increase Vegetable Production. 


AN urgent appeal it made to growers and home 
gardeners in all vegetable growing districts to 
intensify produetion. Apart altogether from 
supplying civil requirements, large quantities 
of fresh and canned vegetables afe needed for 
the fighting forces. The demand for this 
hitter purpose is already considerable, and is 
IBcely to increase greatly if, as suggested, 

no 


Australia is to be used at an Allied base in tbe 
Pacific War Zone. 

SiVFRAL factors-the prolonged dry spell, labour 
shortage, etc—have combined to bring about a 
serious shortage of vegetables. '\Ithough the 
complete solution of the problem depends very 
largely upon adequate falls of rain in the near 
future, it is felt that an immediate and substantial 
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iiKrease of production is possible in some dis¬ 
tricts even at the present time. This applies 
particularly to growers in localities where irriga¬ 
tion is possible. Quick maturing crops such as 
beans, turnips, beetroot, silver beet, lettuce (in cer¬ 
tain districts), cucumbers might be given imme¬ 
diate attention. Carrots, tomatoes, parsnips, cab¬ 
bages, cauliflowers and peas may also be sown. 
Although growers without irrigation facilities 
cannot be expected to make sowings now, they arc 
advised to have the ground in good condition in 
readiness for sowing as soon as the weather 
improves. 

Potatoes, in particular, arc in very short supply 
at present and it is imperative that steps be 
taken immediately to increase production wher¬ 
ever possible, (jrowers in those coastal districts 
where conditions are now favourable can appre¬ 
ciably contribute towards maintaining supplies of 
this essential food by increasing their autumn 
plantings to the utmost. Those who have seed 
on hand arc urged to make it available to other 


growers for planting. Experience has shown 
that Factor variety is one of the most suitable 
for autumn planting, but under existing conditions 
it is considered that all available seed of all 
varieties which can be expected to give satisfactory 
results should be planted as soon as conditions 
permit. 

The Department is convinced that when growers 
realise the seriousness of the present low level of 
vegetable production, and fully appreciate the im¬ 
portance of these crops in the nation’s wartime 
food problem, there will be a concerted drive, 
even in the face of existing difficulties, to make 
up a good deal of the leeway. 

The Department invites inquiries for advice or 
guidance on any aspect of vegetable growing, 
and to assist further in this respect is supplying 
topical cultural, pest and disease control notes 
each week to country and metropolitan news¬ 
papers. Watch your local paper for this regular 
feature 


Utilising Stubble Land Not Required for Wheat. 


WHEAT farmers may make good use of stubble 
land which they do not intend to crop this 
year by laying it down to pasture and thus 
providing more and better feed for stock. No 
better use could he made of the land until such 
time as the wheat position improves or 
diversified farming becomes stabilise. 

The most suitable i)lants to grow arc Wimmera 
rye* grass and clovers, either .subterranean clover, 
native clovers or trefoils, each at 4 lb. per acre. 
Should bulk of feed aud earliness be important 
factors, a light sowing of oats (15 to .20 lb. per 
acre) would help considerably, init would, of 
course, retard the de\clopment of the grass and 
clovers. The success of such growings depends 
uj)on favourable and early rams, but March sow¬ 
ings are usually better than those made later. 

Where such a stubble area is to be seeded, a 
seed bed must be prepared. If stubbles are light, 
Use the simdorcut to a shalK^w depth and seed to 
1 inch with a comlnne, using trailer harrows, but 
where stuhhies are heav>, as m cases w’here 30 
bushel crops have l>een harve.sted, the stubble 
might have to he burnt to iierniit cultivation. 

l^sc 1 cwt. of superphospahte per acre if avail- 
alile, but ‘'hould the fertiliser be unprocurable the 


clovers should be left out of the mixture, and 
lairly satislactory results will be obtained with 
the Wimmera rye and oats. 

If the intention ks to use land for pasture in 
I943> ‘t seeding of pasture plants may be made 
with this year's crop, and tlic plants allowed to 
vse<‘d to provide self-sow’n pastures. When sow¬ 
ing w'ith a cereal crop, half the quantity of seed 
should be used. 

The usual practice with self-seeded areas is to 
leave the stubble land undisturbed, and to apply 
1 cwt. of superphosphate; the stubble cover, heavy 
seeding and soil drift will ensure germination. The 
addition of c)ats to self-seeded areas may not be 
advisable unless the self-seeding has been .sparse, 
but should the oats be added, then the seed bed 
preparatuui iK'comes necessary. I'he sowing of 
oats without suitable cover is a useless waste 0/ 
good seed 

A short-term pasture of annual plants gives 
good results, Imt should the pasture be maintained 
into a second or a third year, it becomes a pasture 
period of a crop rotation which will do much to 
maintain soil fertility. Short-term clover pastures 
must be annually fertilised with i cwt. of super- 
phospate per acre.— H. Hvrtlktt, Senior Experi¬ 
mentalist. 


Make the Rest Use of the 

Thk pro))lem of making the best use ot the 
reduced quantity of superph< isphatc now available 
—only 60 per cent, of normal requirements is 
available this season—is a complex one. It is 
especially difficult because the usual rale of 
application of superphosphate in Australia has 
always been light, with the result that such a 
heavy cut in supplies is likely to affect crop 
yields seriously. 

Growx^rs of cereal crops which normally re¬ 
quire applications of superphosphate for payable 
returns will he divided in opinion as to wlicther 
it is preferable to sow the usual area of crop 


Superphosphate Available. 

and apph les,^ fertiliser per acre over the whole 
area, or to sow only such area of crop as can be 
given a full application of superphosphate. 

The conditions \ary greatly on ditferent farms, 
and the growth of crops is influenced so much 
by the seasons, that each farmer must decide 
for him'-elf the best course of action in the 
light of existing circum.stanc' s and past experi¬ 
ence, There are several guiding principles, how¬ 
ever, w’bich should prove hehiful. These were 
outlined b\ Mr A. H. K. McDonald, Chief of 
the Division ot Plant Indiistrv 
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Oply when adequate moisture is available is 
•the full benefit of superphosphate obtained, and 
this requirement is more likely to be found in 
fallowed than in stubble land. During the last 
two years of very dry conditions most crops on 
stubble have been failures, both with small and 
full applications of superphosphate. The wisest 
plan, therefore, would appear to be to use avail¬ 
able supplies as far as possible on fallowed lahd 
only ana thus ensure full benefit of the fertiliser 
used. 

It can be ven^ definitely stated that reduction 
an the amount of superphosphate used will be 


felt least when trops. are sown fairly early in 
the season on land which has been well prepared. 
Generally speaking, it is preferable to apply some 
superphosphate at least to all land that is sown 
and normally needs su^rphosphate, as one of 
its main effects is to give crops a quick vigorous 
start. An exception to this generalisation has to 
be made in the case of much of the light soil 
which depends entirely on superphosphate for pay¬ 
able yields. In such cases it would be preferable 
to reduce the area cropped in order that the 
normal superphosphate application could be ap¬ 
plied to the area actually sown. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


Thb following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requurements of the scheme of certilying herds abortion-free:— 


Owner and Addreas 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Addreaa. 


Number 
in herd. 


Bathurst Expenment Farm (Ayrshires).| 

Bauerle, P. A., Holbrook. 

Bush, W., Ben Lomond ... .' 

Carrick, G,, ‘ Clonlea/' Central Tilba .' 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) . 

Curtis, A,, Meryla, Morven .. . 

Department of Education—Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford ... . 

Department of Education—Farm Home for Boys, 

Mitta^ong . 

Dixson, R. C., ‘ Elwataii,’* Castle Hill. 

Edwards, G. M., Rothwick/’ Uralia (Jerse3r8). 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong. 

Farrer Memorial AgncuUural H^h School, Nemingha... 
Forster and Sons. Abington, Armidale (Jerseys^ 

Forster, N. L., Aoington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angus) .. 

Hicks, A. A., Estate, Culcairn . . 

Hill, E. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys). 

Hordern, H. D., Cabramatta (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School Glenfiold. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital, Kenmore 

Killen, E. L., “ Pine Park,*’ Mumbil . 

Leitch, J, F., “ Tunbridge," Merriwa (Aberdeen-Angus) 
McEachem, H., Tarcutta (Red Po’l) 

MeSweenev, W. J., " The Rivers," Canowindra (Jorsevb) 


21 

9 

20 

34 
41 

35 


40 

38 

24 

3 

75 

27 

68 

174 

43 

xoo 

95 

58 

JOO 

202 

48 

9 

51 


MeSweeney, W. J., '* The Rivers," Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) .. . 

Martin Bros., " Narooma," Urana-road, Wagga 

Morisset Mental Hospital. 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys! 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) 
New England University College, Armidale 
Peel River Land and Mineral Co., /(Beef Shorthorns) 
Tamworth. 

Reid, G. T., ** NarranguUen," ya«s . 

Robertson, D. H., Scone. . 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere . 

Salway, A. F.., Cobargo . 

Simpson, F. S., Gulargambone (Shorthorns) . 

Skinner. D. S., " Wywome," Ben Lomond . 

Smith, jas. C., Ben Lomond . . 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, " Rt. Cloud Stud, Spurway- 

street, Dundas. . 

Trangie Expenment Farm, Frangie . 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen, N.S.W. 

Walker Jfas. R., " Strathdoon," Wolsoloy Park 
White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus). 

Williams, Chas , Ben Lomond .. . 

Young, A. H., • Rock Lynn," Cudal (Polled Beef Short¬ 
horns) . .. . 


3t 

ISO 

65 

X32 

97 

X2 

60 

120 

X 7 » 

38 

57 

8 a 

85 

It 

6 

88 

48 

32 

*37 

27 

7 


Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Seckxtaxies are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should reach the Editor, 
Department of Agncmlturc, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once. 


Tumut (T. E. Wilkinson) . 

Yeoval (J A. Stapleton) . 

Gulgong .-. 

DunedfK). 

Tumbarumba (L. (1, Roth). 

Mendooran . . . . 

Cessnock (BiU Brown) . 

Binnaway . 

Cooma (W. (i, Met< alfe). 


*942. 

Mar. 3, 4, 
» 4- 

M 4, 5. 


II, 12. 


>. 13. 14 

M 16. 

„ iH, 19. 


Coouabarabran. 

Baradine . 

Peak Hill (L. H. Roache) .... 
Condobolin (N. J, Hanlen) 
Bogan Gate (J, T. a Beckett) 
Trundle (W. A. Long) 
Tullamore (W. J. toiville) ... 

Parkes (L. S. ^aborn) . 

Forbes (W. D. Roberts) .... 


Mar. X9, 20. 
I. 24- 
July 28, 29, 
Aug. 4. 5- 

r» 8. 


M XX, 12. 

„ *9. 

M 24, 25, 26. 
Sept, I, 2, 


It isn’t clever to talk of military matters. 

It’s Disloyal. 
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Soil Erosion Prevention 


And Control 


on the 


Southern 


Tableland. 


W. D. Hardy, B.Sc.Agr., 
Assistant Agrostologist. 



Ero«iofi of Over-graxed Granite Country >7ear Crookwell. 
A programme of pasture improvement, a level contour bank, and 
exdusion of stock are the controls indicated m such a case. 


THE Sontlieni Tableland of New Sondi Wales comprises a large tract of coimtiy which 
is favoured generally by good soaking autumn and spring rains, and accordingly the 
establishment of excellent pasture swards, particulariy of subterranean clover is not a 
difficult matter. The development of a thick sward cd vegetation (grasses and clovers) 
has been proved, time and time again, to be the cheapest and most effective of 
preventing soil erosion and of controlling soil erosion. 


In United States of America it has been 
shown by experiment that where the pasture 
is dense, and organic matter (humus or 
plant remains) plentiful, up to 40 per cent, 
additional rainfall can be absorbed by the 
soil, and thus one cause of erosion, namely, 
rapidly running water (“run off') is re¬ 
duced to a minimum. 

As far as the Southern Tableland is con¬ 
cerned, it is this “run off" water which 
causes practically all the serious erosion, and 
therefore any method used to combat 
erosion must aim at a reduction of surface 
“run off," 

A certain amount of damage is caused by 
wind, and hence one cannot overlook the 
value of tree lots, shelter belts or wind¬ 
breaks in reducing the velocity of wind and 
so reducing its erosive power. Apart from 
this direct action, however, windbreaks 
have an indirect action in erosion control 
in that evaporation from the soil and pas¬ 
ture swards is reduced, and thus a greater 
amount of moisture is available for the 


growth of grasses and clovers; more vigor¬ 
ous and productive and longer lived ground 
cover is the result. 

How Paftures Prevent Erosion. 

It can be said that vegetation (pasture 
sward) reduces erosion in three ways:— 

(a) Humus or organic matter derived 
from the pasture (particularly from the 
clover or legume portion) acts as a sponge, 
and thus water absorption by the soil is 
facilitated. 

(t) The leafage and stems act as a 
canopy, and thus prevent water beating 
down on to the surface soil, and not only 
destroying the physical condition of the soil 
and therefore reducing its absorptive 
capacity, but churning the soil particles into 
a muddy suspension in the water, so that 
they are readily carried away in the run off. 
The run off from a ploughed paddock or 
sparsely covered pasture land is turbid, 
whereas that from an area covered by a 
dense pasture sward is practically always 
quite clear. 
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(c) Roots of plants act as binders and 
so help to hold soil particles together. In 
addition they help increase the absorptive 
capacity of soils. For example, subter¬ 
ranean clover is an annual and dies off with 
the advent of hot weather in summer. The 
roots of the plant decay in situ, thus form¬ 
ing small channels throughout the soil and 
so enabling water to penetrate more freely 
and to greater depths. 

The rainfall of an area is the chief agency 
controlling the vegetation; the rainfall con¬ 
ditions of the .Southern 'J'ablcland have de¬ 
veloped a good forest cover or good thick 
natural pasturage composed of such species 
as wallaby grass, wheal grass, spear grass, 
tussocky pea, ball clover, and in a few in¬ 
stances burr clover or burr trefoil. 


r/sntOi/'' 



Diagram Showiatf Level Contour Bank Acroa*) 
Path of Wuer to Protect Head of Gully. 


The Influence of Management 

Such a pasture sv^ard should hold llie soil 
together in an unerorled condition, but, due 
to bad methods of management, .such as 
over-grazing, coupled with failure to con¬ 
trol rabbits, failure to use superphosphate, 
cropping of tlie land with the same type of 
crop year after year, or failure to resow a 
cropped paddock to grasses and clovers, 
this natural pasture sward has been greatly 
thinned out, and, consequently, serious 
erosion lias occurrr*d in many centres. 

The rapidity with which serious erosion 
can occur is exemplified in the case of dam¬ 
age done by one heavy storm on a light 
granite soil in the Crookwell district. In 
this instance a gully some 4 feet deep and 
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18 inches wide, was eroded down to 8 feet 
deep overnight, and the banks were under¬ 
mined. The hanks have since caved in, the 
soil being w^ashed away, and now there is a 
deep gully some 6 feel wide. All this has 
happened during a period of approximately 
fifteen months. 

That erosion of such a nature as that de¬ 
scribed above, can be prevented or con¬ 
trolled in light soil types (heavy soils as 
well) by pasture improvement has been 
proved beyond all doubt by Mr. C. E. Prell, 
Gundowringa, C'rookwell. Mr. Ih*ell points 
proudly to gullies which years ago were 
deep and steep, and eroding actively, but 
now, due to the application of a fertility 
building pasture programme, have had their 
“heads' cliecked, are filling in gradually and 
are now only mere undulations on the land¬ 
scape. Instead of showing bare soil, these 
‘^spent” gullies are covered by a thick sward 
of perennial rye gra.ss and subterranean 
clovei. Mr. l^rell’s method was first to 
build uj) the soil fertility wdth subterranean 
clover, to])-drcssed in the autumn of each 
year witli i cwt. superphosphate per acre 
and then introduce deep-rooting grasses, 
such as i^erennial rye grass, etc. 

To establish suliterranean clover all that 
is necessary is to scratch or “combine’' 3 to 
4 lb. of seed and 1 cwd. superphosjihate jier 
acre into the natural pasture and to top- 
dress wdlh superphosiihate in the autumn 
of each year. 

Such a sward of subterranean clover in¬ 
creases the effectiveness of the rainfall. 
Only light sliower.s are rccjuired for pas¬ 
ture growth on such areas. In addition a 
‘"canopy” of frdiage is maintained over the 
soil surface and erosion is reduced. So 
effective has subterranean clover been in 
reducing surface run off, that on some pro- 
])ertics dams have deen deprived of much 
watei, and water for stock has become a 
problem. 

Tlie maintenance of a vigorous pasture 
sward is tlius the ideal method of prevent¬ 
ing or controlling soil erosion on the 
Southern Tableland. 

The Role of Mechanical Aida. 

However, other methods, such as (a) 
mechanical only; (b) a combination of 
mechanical methods and ])astures, and (c) 
cropping programmes, have been fairly 
widely used. 
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A combination of mechanical aids and the 
use of pastures will greatly accelerate 
results. Mechanical methods include the 
following:—Contour banks (with and 
without a fall), contour furrows and modi¬ 
fications, concrete spillways at the ^‘heads'’ 
of the gullies (the idea being to divert the 
run off into one controlled channel), and 
small *Mams^’ at intervals along gullies. 



Oa the Left of thie illustration is shown the K 
Vigorous Growth made, even in a Drv Year hA 
such as the present One. when Stock are 
Excluded. 

A gully was developing m this ana 

'Fhey must be regarded as temporary 
measures and are of little value unless used 
111 conjunction with a sound pasture im¬ 
provement or a wi^e crop rotation pro¬ 
gramme. Used by themselves they sooner 
or later break down 

C'ontour banking of pasture and crop land 
is being widely and successfully used on the 
Southern Tableland. This method is easily 
adapted to most land where the surface is 
not broken by loo many wide, deep gullies 
The main i'>oint to remember witli this 
method is that the outlet from the banks 
must be on to a well-grassed area. 

Where gullies arc very wide and deep, 
with many '‘heads,'’ and hence are eroding 
actively, a control measure coming into 
favour is to fence off the eroded area (in¬ 
cluding a portion of the uneroded land) and 
keep out all stock (including rabbits), the 
aim beitig to allow all herbage to develop a 
strong root system which will bind and hold 
the soil. (See diagram.) 

A wise plan is to plant trees, such as 
willows, jx)plars, black locust, etc., in the 
banks and on the '‘floor” of the gully. At 


the same time a level contour bank should 
be run (if possible) across the path of the 
water, so as to divert it from the "head” (or 
"heads”) of the gully. The important thing 
to do is to prevent as much water as possible 
from reaching the "head” of the gully, be¬ 
cause it is at the "head” where active 
erosion occurs. 

Some graziers encourage more rapid de¬ 
velopment of grasses and clovers in the 
"heads” by tipping in sheep manure ob¬ 
tained from under the shearing sheds. 
When gullies are close to shearing sheds 
this is quite a cheap and efficient remedial 
measure wdien used in conjaction with the 
fencing and the contour bank to divert 
water. 

The silting up of gullies can lie expedited 
by building small lcin])orary dams at inter¬ 
vals across the gully, the material used 
being usually stones or logs or fine mesh 
wire netting, and in somes cases concrete. 

The object of the dam is to hold w^ater 
temporarily, so that sill will be deposited 
and the bed of the gully built up, in most 
cases, with a rich deposit of soil and organic 
matter. As the silt is de])ositcd the wall is 
built higher and higher, and new" dams may 
then be constructed in the intervening 
space^ between the original dams. The 
gully in effect becomes terraced (See 



Portion of the above Penoe(i>o 0 Area. 

Showing the effort of a ailt-&a\ing dam 1 hr man ii> 
i»tan(lmg m the course of the water, where \ good 
<0V(r of herbage has developed on the silt 
collected. 

diagram.) Grass and clover seed is sown 
in the silt and with the extra moisture 
present a dense sward \vhich will help hol<l 
the soil (silt) soon develops. 
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Lon0itudin«i Section of Cully Showing Tonreced Effect of Silt-ctving Demc. 


On his property at (joulbuni the Premier 
of New South Wales (Hon. W. J. McKell) 
has constructed out of logs and stone many 
of the above types of “silt-saving dams’" 
and across one or two of the wider gullies, 
which are 4 to 5 feet deep, he has con¬ 
structed concrete walls. The latter, apart 
from being effective “silt catchers/’ are pro¬ 
viding excellent water reserves. During 
December, 1940, and January, 1941, when 
heavy storm rains were experienced in the 
(ioulbum district, up to 18 inches of silt 
collected in these silt-saving dams. 

Mr. K. D. McKenzie, Flowerburn, Peel- 
wood, has had excellent results in arresting 
gully erosion by using a method which 
could be called “herringbone” contour fur¬ 
rows. (See diagram on page 117.) The aim 
in this case is to prevent any water flowing 
into the gully and so causing a concentrated 
erosive action. Each contour which is pre¬ 
pared by one cut of a 2- or 3-furrowed 
plough, has a slight fall (up to per cent.) 
away from the gully and empties on to un¬ 
damaged pasture land. The pasture land 
is thus irrigated; a greater proportion of 


the rain that falls is used more effectively" 
and further erosion in the gully is pre¬ 
vented. 

Erosion Control by Crop Rotation* 

Not enough attention is given on the 
Southern Tableland to suitable crop rota¬ 
tions aiming at the maintenance and im¬ 
provement of soil fertility and thus reducing 
soil erosion to a minimum. 

Decline of soil fertility causes a reduc¬ 
tion in the quantity and quality of the her¬ 
bage growing on the soil. Such herbage is 
generally very sparse in top growth, which 
means a lowering of its humus-producing 
qualities and, furthennorc, root develop¬ 
ment is practically always very poor. Both 
the above factors render the soil liable to* 
slow, insidious erosion at the beginning, but 
as fertility decreases, the rate of erosion 
increases. 

A crop rotation (including ]:)asture) de¬ 
signed to maintain fertility and to build up 
the humus content of the soil is probably the 
best method of preventing erosion, but once 
erosion has begun, due, say, to cropping the 



Treatmefit of • Gttllr 
Inakle a Feneea-oflf 
Area. 

Lombardy Poplars 

E lantfd three years ago* 
ave held considerable 
silt, and «ass and clover 
have made good growth 
on the sides of the gullv. 
A contour bank was used 
to divert the water from 
the gully. 
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M’CORMICK-DEERING 

roKi4iFT sniip.jnip 
MOULDBOARD PLOOONS 


MeC^rmitk - Deeritto OL^tt $ix-turr^m 
power • tiff Hump • Jump mculdbourd 
plough with the eeeoud beam in th* 
high Jump poeiUom, 



— —— 


FOR MODERN TRACTOR OPERATION 

The new McCormick • Deering 

Outstanding new features of the 

GL^ power - lift sfump - jump 

GL-40 include: Positive, quick¬ 

mouldboard ploughs are especi¬ 

acting power lift ~ Convenient 

ally designed for effictent high¬ 

adjustments for levelling^ 

speed tractor operation — they 

Crescent-shaped specially heat- 
treated steel jump beams High 

are not merely converted horse- 

jump clearance and side-yielding 

drawn ploughs These tractor 

beam action—Pressure gun lubri¬ 

ploughs bring a new high stand¬ 

cation for quick greasing. Avail¬ 

ard of ploughing efficiency in 

able in 4, 6 and 8-furrow sizes ~ 

stumpy or stony land as well as in 

Short, medium, long or skeleton 

alt ordinary ploughing conditions. 

mouldl>oards pan be supplied. 

Muk tlM nearest fntemetlenei fferveeter 

egent te tell yea mere edeot tee 

new afeCormlea-OeeWne Gt«40 eleetfas* or wriim tfireet to as for futt defells. 

INTERNATIONAL RARYESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(litcorporAfed In Victoria) 

5-11 fyrmont Bridge Read, CemperdowB, Sydney 
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Flyacide” 

The Fly Dressing with the High 
Performance and Low Cost. 

** FLYACIPE it the genuine B.T.B. IS Dressing recommended by the 
C.S.I.R. It possesses the good quetities ol other By dressings end none of 
their faults. Further the price is not only remarkably low but its 
concentrated form cuts freight to a minimum. 

** FLYACIPE ** Dressing can he d elivere d to you by post. 

You mix it with water at home. 

** FLYACIPE ** costs only 4/6 per gal, (f.o.r. Sydney). 

Small Cartons (2 gals.) . 9/- f.o.r. Sydney. 

Large Cartons (12 gals.) . 54/- ,, 

For 20/9 we will post you 4 gals. FLYACIDE.” 

GRAZCOS 

The Graziers Co-operative Shearing Co Ltd. 

GRAZCOS HOUSE; 46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 



RONALDSON-TIPFETT 


t Are the oldest and largest manufacturers of Kerosene. 

Petrol and Diesel Engines in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Nearly half th total Industrial Engines sold to-day in Mn 

Australia are manufactu cd in our modern Workshops at j 

Whilst mort of our output is leqjired tor National Services, 
we are still in a postioa to supply private Users to some a* 

extent and if you arc consideimg an Engine or Machine 
that we manufacture, send for our prices and catalogues now. jY 

RONALDSON-TIPPETT Electric Lighting Plants are 
installed in Lighthouses, Interior Aerodromes, Coastal 
^ Beacons, Wireless Stations, etc., wherever reliability is 
^ essential and wc can quote you for any installation from 

More than 20,000 Users acclaim the reliability and 
Ronaldson-Tippett Engines and our catalogues 
out the details that will interest you. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF THESE OUTSTANDING MACHINES. 

RONALDSON BROS. & TIPPETT PTY. LTD. 

Incorporated in Victoria. 

(4th Floor), FRASER HOUSE, 42 BRIDGE ST., SYDNEY. Tolophonos B 2029. 
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same land year after year with the one type 
of crop {c.g., oats) the erosion can be 
largely controlled by swinging over to a 



Diagram Showing Herring-bone Contour 
Furrows 


suitable rotation or, better still, a system of 
contour banking in conjunction with a crop 
rotation. 

In such a case as above where con- 
tinuous cropping with the one crop has been 
carried on) a suitable rotation fand one that 
is being widely adopted on the Southern 


Tableland) is to sow 3 to 4 Ib, of mid¬ 
season subterranean clover seed per acre 
and I cwt. superphosphate with the last oat 
crop, using the oats as a cover crop. The 
clover, top-dressed in the autumn of each 
year with i cwt. superphosphate per acre, 
will in five to six years bring the soil fer¬ 
tility back to a stage when a heavy crop of 
oats can be taken off the land without any 
fear of erosion. 

7 'he subterranean clover seeds so freely 
that the ploughing up of the sward and sow¬ 
ing down to an oat crop for one or two 
years does not interfere with the subsequent 
re-establishment of the clover sward—no 
re-seeding is required. 

A rotation that is coming into favour on 
land that has not been overcropped is oats 
for one or two years, followed by subter¬ 
ranean clover (and superphosphate) for 
two or three years. 

Another rotation which is being used in 
the more favoured localities, such as Roh- 
erston, Mittagong, Exeter, Crookvvell, 
PiraidwTiod, Bomhala and Delegate is Italian 
rye grass, 8-10 lb. and red clover 3-4 lb. 
per acre, followed by oats or potatoes. The 
r\e grass and clover provides excellent feed 
for two to three years, after which the 
clover provides a good green manure crop. 

In the Crookwell district a rotation being 
used wdth great success in checking erosion 
is as follows:—Subterranean clover (two to 
three years), potatoes (one year), oats (one 
year) 


Britain’s Amateur Gardeners Dig for Victory. 


Bkitain’s amatetir gardeners arc respond¬ 
ing to the “Dig for Victor} “ drive by grow¬ 
ing on their i,t)00,ooo garden allotments 
vegetables to the value of £20,000,000 a 
year. In addition, hundreds of tons of 
vegetables are being grown on railway em¬ 
bankments throughout the country. The 
Southern Railway alone have 13,000 allot¬ 
ments covering an area of 600 acres. 

Even densely populated London has 
found room for over 38,000 allotments, 
while in the famous parks of the Metro¬ 
polis an additional 350 acres are being 
farmed for food crops and 600 acres set 
aside for sheep grazing. 

London’s railwaymen arc cultivating 
2,700 of these allotments, covering 100 


acres, while other workers of the London 
Passenger Transport Board have dug up 
36 acres from which they hope to get 400 
tons of potatoes. They are also working 
120 acres of market garden land at Lon¬ 
don’s chief bus depot. 

Altogether apart from thii>, the London 
County Council is now farming 4.000 acres 
in the City’s Green Belt, and to-day the 
citizens of London own 15,000 head of 
pedigree cattle, 3,cxx) pigs, 7,000 h^ad of 
l)oultry^ and 550 sheep. 

I-ast year the city’s farms had a record 
production of 360,0a) eggs, 550,000 gallons 
of milk, 351 tons of tneal, T,f)68 tons of 
vegetables and 81 tons of fruit. 
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Pastures and Superphosphate Shortage. 

How Best to Use Available Fertiliser. 


A. W. S. Moodie, H.D.A., H.D.D., Senior Agrostologist. 

MANY farmers and graziers are apprehenme lest their work in establishing pastures 
over a namher of years will be entir^ lost because of the restrictuHis placed on supplies 
of superphosphate. Should the restrictiiHu continue for a number of years, there would 
be a steady decline in carrying capacity and adjustments in stock numbers would be 
necessary, but in general it may be said tibat most old pastures will persist for a 
considerable time, and clovers such as subterranean and white wiH persist almost 
indefinitely unless heavily overgrazed. Their persistence thus guarantees a rapid recovery 
when regular top-dressings can be resumed. 


In designing the ])asture improvement 
programme for 1942, full consideration must 
be given to the present restrictions and 
future uncertainty regarding supplies. It 
must be realised that this fertiliser is essen¬ 
tial to the establishment and continued 
existence of pastures. 

New Sowings Require Superphosphate. 

The only pastures that can be maintained 
at a high level of j)roduction without regu¬ 
lar applications of suj)eri>hosphate arc those 
on soils of extremely high natural fertility. 
In all other cases fertiliser must be used 
regularly. F.xperimcnts carried out by the 
Department have jiroved conclusively that 
superphosphate exerts a determining 
influence upon the vigour and nature of a 
newly-sowTi sward. To sow grasses and 
clovers without this fertiliser means a poor, 
thin sward lacking vigour^ liable to weed 
invasion and one not likely to persist and 
give high production. Bearing these facts 
in mind, it is obvious that new sowings 
should not be attempted unless superphos- 
})hate is available foi use at sowing, or the 
soil is of very high fertility. 

Look a Year Ahead. 

To newly sown pastures, and particularly 
pure cultures of subterranean or other 
clovers, the second year is critical. All such 
jiastures should receive a top-dressing of 
superphosphate in the autumn following 
seeding, after which a season may be missed. 
Sowings in 1942 should, therefore, be 
restricted to areas for which fertiliser is 
not only available for use at sowing but 

Pmgm 12B 


for which there is a reasonable prospect 
of obtaining further supplies in 1943. 

In the case of properties where sowings 
Were made in 1941 and for some years pre¬ 
viously, the soundest ]>rocedurc is to 
consolidate this work by concentrating the 
available superphosphate on these areas 
rather than to embark on fresh ventures. 
This year is critical for pastures sown in 
1941 and these should receive first prefer¬ 
ence. A further application this year will 
in most cases ensure the permanency of 
the species sown, although high production 
may not be reached if further supplies are 
not available for a few years. 

Old Stands Lets Adversely Affected. 

Old pastures which have been top- 
dressed regularly for a number of years^ 
and where soil fertility has been increased 
considerably may be oitiitted from the pro¬ 
gramme this year; they would still persist 
though denied superphosphate for some 
years. Production would decline gradually,, 
but in the meantime the 1941 sown pas¬ 
tures would be well established and fttture 
allocations of fertiliser could be distributed 
at lower rates designed to maintain both 
old and new areas. 

landowners need not be concerned 
unduly should a position be reached where 
no superphosphate is available for old stands 
of subterranean clover. Naturally, pro¬ 
duction will diminish and the loss of winter 
feed may cause embarrassment, but the 
clover will persist indefinitely and will reach 
high production again as soon as regular 
(Continued on page 152.) 
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RESULTS Compared with Costs 

PROVE “MEGGirrS” 

the Most Economical DROUGHT FEED! 



HIGHLY HUTRinOIIS and a LAXATIVE I 


It only requires m few ounces of Meg* 
gift's Pure Linseed Sheep Nuts daily as 
a supplement to dry feed to provide 
sheep with a ration adequate to maintain 
them in strong, healthy condition. That 
is why leading graziers throughout 
Australia rely on ^^Meggitt's ” for the 
economical maintenance of their flocks 
through drought periods. 

Meggitt's Pure Linseed Sheep Nuts con* 
tain 30% of digestible protein, the 
nutrient in which dried-off pastures are 
lacking. They also contain 6% of laxa¬ 
tive medicinal Linseed Oil, plus a very 
valuable content of vegetable mucilage, 
the effect of which is to maintain the 
digestive system in good order and to 
prevent dry fibrous roughages from 
causing impaction and ether digestive 
upsets. This combination of nutritive 
and medicinal qualities is ideal for the 
maintenance of all classes of sheep when 
the natural feed is of poor quality. 


In the feeding of ewes with lamb at 
foot, ** Meggitt's" has a special value 
because it is regarded by graziers as 
being the best of all milk-producing 
feeds. Ewes on dry feed, supplied with 
approximately 4-oz. of ** Megvitt's ” per 
day, will produce sufficient milk to rear 
strong, healthy lambs. It is important, 
of course, that feeding should commence 
before the milk yield of the ewe drops 
away too low, otherwise it may be diffi¬ 
cult to bring about an adequate increase. 

In the feeding of dry sheep, two ounces 
of ** Meggitt's" daily is usually ade¬ 
quate, but the quantity to feed will 
depend on the condition of the pastures. 

Ample Muppliet availablm through 
your Produce Morohunt, Gonmrul 
Store, Stock and Station Agent, or 
direct through Meggitt Limited. 


MEG<HTTS 

PURE LINSEED SHEEP NUTS 

MABufactured from Pure Liateed from wkteli portion of the oil ha. been extracted b, 

bydraulie pree.are only. 

MEGGITT LIMITED. HEAD OFFICE: 67 YORK STREET, SYDNEY. 

Worlui PARRAMATTA—MELBOURNE—ADELAIDE. Box 1555 E. G.P.O.. SYDNEY. 
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Nicodne Poisoning in Sheep. 

Tannic Acid an Eilective Antidote. 


L. Hart, B.V.Sc., H.D.A,, Vct(*rinary Researcli Station, GJeiifieJd. 

LOSSES from nicotine poisoning: are reported from time to time, following^ the use of 
nicotine snlidiate (Blackieaf 40) as a drench for worms in sheep. If symptoms of 
poboning develop shortly after drenching, tihe sheep should be given a small dose of S 
per cent, blnestone eolation, followed by one onnce of 5 per cent, tannic acid eolation. 
The tannic acid shoold be freshly prepared. 


Nicotine sulphate solution is widely used 
as an anthelmintic for sheep. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that this drug is a 
poison, and when overdoses are given, or 
where the vsheep dosed are weak or starving, 
deaths arc likely to occur. In these cases 
symptoms usually develop within a few min¬ 
utes, and consist of staggering gait, rapid 
respiration leading quickly to complete pros¬ 
tration, the animal being unable to rise, and 
(lying within an hour. 

Effect of Tanaic Acid. 

When nicotine sulphate is mixed with tan¬ 
nic acid a precipitate, which almost certainly 
IS nicotine tannate, is formed. This is a 
loose combination, which when inside the 
sheep slowdy breaks dowm, releasing the 
nicotine sulphatte Advantage has been taken 
of this reaction to develop an antidote for 
nicotine sulphate poisoning in sheep. 

Jt was found that betwTen 4.0 ml. and 
So ml. of nicotine .sulphate (Blacklcaf 40) 
were recjuired to kill a healthy strong sheep 
of (/) Ib., wdicn given b\ mouth, and in 
testing the antidotal effect of tannic acid 
the nicotine suljihate was given at the rate 
of 1 ml. for each it lb. body weight. 'Phis 
is approximately eight times the amount 
contained in the medicinal dose. Further, 
20 per cent, tannic acid solution, when 
mixed with ecptal parts of Blackieaf 40, 
precipitated the latter. In order to ensure 
the antidotal effect, four volumes of 20 per 
cent, tannic acid solution were given for 
each volume of Blackieaf 40. 

When sheep were given the lethal dose of 
Blackieaf 40, and the tannic at'id .solution 
was given as soon as symptoms appeared, 
they rec(Tvered. Sheep drenched with the 
lethal dose of Blackieaf 40 to which the 


antidotal amount of tannic acid solution had 
been added before administration, showed 
no symptoms. In order to increase the 
chance of drenches (both Blackieaf 40 and 
tannic acid solution) reaching the abo¬ 
masum (fourth stomach) direct, a small 
amount of 5 per cent, bluestone solution 
was given In mouth before each drench. 

lofluence on Efficiency of Drench. 

A small experiment was carried out in 
which the effect worm infestation of the 
addition of tannic aeid to the ordinary blue- 
stone nicotine sulphate drench before ad¬ 
ministration was tested. Owing to tlie 
nature of the drench, the dose had to be 
given by means of a drenching bottle. 
Although the inmiliers employed were too 
small to allow' definite conclusions to be 
drawn, the tannic acid did n(^t appear to 
interfere with the anthelmintic efficiency of 
the nicotine sulphate. 

To Administer the Antidote. 

Thus it is recommended that if synqnoms 
of nicotine poisoning develop shortly after 
drenching, 1 ounce of 5 per cent, tannic 
acid solution should he given by mouth after 
a small dose of 5 per cent, bluestone solu¬ 
tion. The tannic acid solution should be 
freshly prepared. 

It is jiossihle that, in an emergency, if 
tannic acid is not available, 3 or 4 ounces 
of strong tea would have a similar effect. 

When it is intended to drench very young 
or poor '>heep wdth the nicotine Iduestoiie 
mixture, it w'oukl be a wise precaution to 
have a supply of tannic acid available so 
that treatment of any shetp showing symp¬ 
toms of poisoning could be given at once. 
Treatment must be giv«^n as soon as symp¬ 
toms are shown. 
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MASTITIS AND CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 


Apply Present Knowledge 
and Reduce Losses. 


D. F. STKWART, B.V.Sc., Dip. Bact., Senior Pasture Protection Boards' Research Officer.* 

WHILE the final answers to the problems of boYine mastitis and contagious abortion 
are not yet known, sufficient understanding has been obtained to minimise the economic 
loss caused by them. 


Two Main Types of Mastitis. 

From the examination of many thousands of 
milk samples at the Veterinary Research Station, 
Olcnfield, we know that there are two main types 
of mastitis. While the most spectacular form is 
that caused ]>y organisms known as staphylococci, 
It is responsible for only about lo per cent, of 
iill cases of mastitis throughout the State. This 
type usually consists of a sudden swelling of the 
udder accompanied by immediate cessation of 
milk supply. Although this kind of mastitis 
might occasionally be severe enough to cause the 
•death of an affected cow, it has been found that 
the majority of affected quarters will return to 
normal functioning when the cow calves again. 
The return to normal can be assisted greatly by 
frequent stripping, massage and hot fomentations. 
This type of mastitis is more common under dry, 
dusty conditions, and it is not surprising to find 
an increase in the number of cases during 
-drought. 

Commonest Form of Mastitis. 

The most common form of the disease is that 
associated with an organism known as Strepto¬ 
coccus ayalactiac. Infection of the udder with 
this organism can produce a range of symptoms 
varying from very acute inflammation with 
immediate cessation of milk supply to a progres¬ 
sive hardening of the udder tissue not neces.sarily 
accompanied by altered milk. Again some cows 
-can carry this organism for short or long periods 
and, although they exhibit neither symptoms nor 
signs of its infection, they are a potential menace 
to other cows. 

SuMceptibility of Cows Varies. 

From the inve^-tigational work at Glcnfield, 
•evidence is accumulating that the factor which 
determines the degree and result of an infection 
of the udder is the innate resistance of the 
individual cow to udder infection. Tn other words, 
the resistance of each cow to infection of the 
udder will determine whether that cow will be 
free of infection, or whether it will be lightly 
infected, or whether it will develop into a bad 
case ending in the loss of one or more quarters. 
Thi.s has been most striking in our main experi- 


• Summary of an atidress giv^n by Mr. Stewart to branches of 
the P.P.II, 
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mental herd, and it has been possible to divide 
the cows into “resistant/' “intermediate” and 
“susceptible” classes. Cows of the “resistant" 
class, ranging from animals in their eighth lacta¬ 
tion periods to animals in their fourth lactations, 
have never shown a detectable degree of infec¬ 
tion. while cows of the “susceptible” class and 
of comparable ages are constantly becoming 
infected cither with Streptococcus agalactiae or 
staphylococci. Cows of the “intermediate” class 
have had a light infection which has been success¬ 
fully eradicated and have remained free 
subsequently. 

Cull Badly Affectad Cows. 

The most important feature of this classification 
is that, as far as the investigations have pro- 
gresH^d in the experimental herd, no daughter 
of a memlier of the “resistant” class has yet 
shown infection. This finding would suggest 
that daughters of cows which have never shown 
mastitis would be less likely to be susceptible to 
mastitis than daughters of cows which have 
suffered bad attacks of the disease. It is hoped 
to expand our investigations along these lines in 
the future. 

Although this aspect must yet be worked out 
more fully, there are steps which can now be 
applied confidently to limit the effects of the 
disease. First amongst these is to cull as soon 
as practicable any badly affected cows which act 
as a reservoir of infection and are not economical 
units of the herd. It is essential to maintain 
a high degree of hygiene in the dairy, and any 
cow giving abnormal milk should be milked last. 
Care should be taken to disinfect cows’ teats 
both before and after milking, and the milkers* 
hands should be carefully disinfected between 
milking each cow. It has been found that the 
most efficient disinfectants for this purpose are 
those of the chlorine type. 

Plies—Uiicler Injuries. 

Flies have recently been suspected of trans¬ 
mitting tlie disease, and while it is difficult to 
control the fly population on a dairy farm, a high 
standard of sanitation should be practiseo. One 
of the main causes of excessive fly population in 
dairies is the proximity of piggeries, and conse¬ 
quently the two should be kept as far apart as 
possible. 
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Overcrowding cows into the holding yards 
increases the chances of contact and also the 
risk of injury. Prevent udder injuries by careful 
milking at regular intervals and by running milk¬ 
ing machines at as low a pressure as possible 
Ddiorning is of great benefit in the prevention 
of injuries to the udder. 

Treatmeiit for Mastitis. 

Cows suffering from the disease can be treated 
with a substance known as entozon. Made up 
in a solution of 1/1250 this material is infused 
at body temperature into the udders of infected 
cows in milk cither by gravity or by means of 
a hand pump. Clean rain water is quite suitable 
for making the solution, but care must be exer¬ 
cised to ensure sterility of the teat siphons and 
simple aseptic precautions must be employed. The 
teat siphon should be boiled for at least ten 
minutes prior to use, and then not allowed to 
contact any contaminating material before being 
inserted into the teat. The tip of the teat must 
be cleaned and then wiped with a disinfectant 
or methylated spirits before insertion of the 
siphon. Milking cows are first stripped out and 
then the teat sinus flushed out by infusing a 
small amount of the solution, which is immedi¬ 
ately milked out Then the siphon is re-inserted 
and the quarter lilled to a tensity approximating 
that which exists just prior to milking The 
entozon is allowed to remain in the udder for 
seven minutes, but any longer period is liable to 
send the cow dry. The udder is then thoroughly 
stripped out and the stripping should be repeated 
at frequent intervals for a period of twenty-four 
hours This form of treatment repeated three 
times at intervals of one week gives success in 
about 70 per cent, of slight and moderate cases. 
Where the case is advanced and little milk avail¬ 
able from the quarter, the entozon should be 

used in a strength of 1/500 and allowed to remain 
in the udder twenty-four hours before being 
stripped out. This procedure will dry the quarter 
off completely and will eradicate the causal 
organism from the quarter. Thus the potential 
danger of a badly infected quarter to the 
remainder of the herd is removed and many 

of such quarters will return to normal at the 
next lactation period. 

Contagious Abortion. 

Contagious abortion is an infectious disease of 

cattle and is caused by an organism known as 

Brucella abortus. The disease is responsible for 
most hut not all abortions which occur in dairy 
cattle and its presence should always be suspected 
where several abortions occur. 

In the infected cow the organism locates itself 
in the pregnant uterus or womb and in the udder. 
In the infected bull the organism is located in 
the testicles and in accessory sex organs. Infected 
cows usually abort during the fffth to eighth 
month of pregnancy, depending on the time infec¬ 
tion took place. However, first-calf heifers have 
been known to abort earlier than the fifth month. 
Subsequent to the act of abortion the organism 
disappears from the womb in four to six weeks, 
but remains in the udder. When the cow becomes 
pregnant again the organism usually, though not 
always, establishes itself again in the womb, 
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although the cow may or may not abort again. 
However, the loss occasioned by the disease does 
not lie solely in the loss of one calf, as the 
infected cow becomes more and more difficult 
to breed and frequently becomes sterile. One of 
the most serious aspects of the disease is the 
frequency of retention of the after-birth in 
infected cows. The presence of this disease 
should always be suspected when trouble of this, 
kind is experienced. 

Bull Rarely Transmits the Disease. 

The infected bull rarely if ever directly trans¬ 
mits the disease to other cows, but might do so* 
mechanically if he serves an infected cow within 
a month after abortion and soon after serves 
a clean cow. In the past this point has been 
one of some contention, but it has been clarified 
by the work done at Glcnfield. The disease is 
spread by contamination of pastures during the 
act of abortion or from subsequent discharges. 
Again many infected cows in subsequent preg¬ 
nancies will slip their calves a few days before 
time, and in these cases the organisms are also 
spread upon the pastures. Healthy cattle grazing: 
over these contaminated areas will become 
infected. In the course of the investigation on 
this disease at Glcnfield it has been found that 
the causal organisms will survive for one month 
on pasture exposed to normal summer weather 
conditions and for three months during the 
winter. Consequent!} if the area where a cow 
has aborted can be located it should be fenced 
off quickly or grubbed off and treated with a 
very strong disinfectant. 

It should be mentioned that this organism is. 
secreted in the milk of infected cf^ws and it can 
infect humans The disease in humans is a dis¬ 
tressing one, though not usually fatal, causing 
intermittent periods of fever with marked lethargy 
and is called iindulant fever. 

A Very Reliable Test. 

The presence of the disease is diagnosed by 
a laboratory test, known as the agglutination 
test, conducted on the blood serum. This test is 
very reliable and the only time when an infected 
animal might not react to it is when the test is 
made within a week of infection. Therefore, 
it is imperative to conduct two tests at an 
interval of thirty days before considering any 
animal free from the disease. 

The calf of an infected dam starts life virtually 
as a fresh entity. The investigations at Glcnfield 
have shown that a calf’s body might harbour the 
Brucella organisms at birth and for as long as 
it is fed with milk from an infected cow secreting 
the organisms. However, it loses both the 
organisms and any agglutination reaction it might 
have acquired within about three months of being 
weaned. Consequently by use of the test it is 
possible to eradicate the disease and build up a 
fresh herd from calves, provided suitable methods 
of isolation are taken. Such a scheme shtiuld 
always l)e conducted under veterinary supcrvisi<m 
It must be remembered that a clean herd 
very susceptible to the disease, and that the 
most common source of introduction is the beast 
bought in the public saleyard. 
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Horses can become infected and must be con¬ 
sidered in any scheme of eradication* In infected 
mares the disease follows a similar course to 
that in cows. Some cases of fistulous withers in 
horses are due to infection wdth this organism. 

U.S.A* Experimenting with Special Vaccine. 

A recent advance in the ILS.A. has been the 
development of a special vaccine derived from a 
strain of this organism of reduced disease produc¬ 
ing powers. The vaccine is used on calves up 
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to six months of age, and at present a very large- 
.scale experiment is being conducted in the U.S.A. 
In any case, for ultimate control, should the 
vaccine prove successful, it will still have to be 
used in combination with the agglutination test 
However, much time will have to elapse before 
the inie value of this vaccine can be assessed. 
Work on this aspect is proceeding at the 
Veterinary Research Station, Glenfield, but it 
is as well to state that dead vaccines are quite 
useless in the control of the disease and live 
vaccines arc prohibited by law in this State. 


To Destroy Anthrax Carcases. 


Cakiasf^ sprayed with crude oil (or sump oil if 
available) will burn readih and completely. This 
is a cheaper, quicker and less laborious method 
of destroying diseased carcases than the common 
practice of using wood fire Furthei more, the 
risk of starting bush or grass fires is reduced. 

Recently the Acting District ^^eterinary Officer 
in the w’est observed this new’ method being 
used WMth very satisfactory results for the destruc¬ 
tion of anthrax carcases. In this particular case 
forty-two carcases w'cre dcstro5^ed by the use of 
about 12 gallons of crude oil, w^hich costs is. 
per gallon. 

His description of the method used is as 
follows:— 

The equipment used is an ordinar> pitchfork, 
kerosene tin and an ordinaly stirrup pump 

The carcase is sprayed with a small amount 
(about a third to half a gallon) of crude oil 
and ignited, after previously s.iturating surround¬ 
ing areas with w'ater. A spare tin of water is 
also held in case the fir<' should get out f>f 
coiitTol. The heat generated by the burning 
carcase saturated wdth oil is very great. The first 
^lioot of flames subsides after fi\e minutes or 
so, and then a further spraying is carried out 
witli a small amount of ciude oil With the aid 
of a pitchfork the carcase is turned about so 


that it comes totally into contact with the fire 
1 -oosc hits of wool from the carcase should be 
scraped up and placed on the fire 
The carcase is completely cremated within 
twenty minutes, nothing being left but a greyish 
bone ash. The fire continues to burn for some 
considerable time, however, after the carcase 
has been reduced to asb, but the usual method 
cmiiloy'cd by the owner is to douche the fire with 
water after it has been burning for half an 
hour or so, as by that time there could he no 
chance that any viable organisms exist 
This method of carcase destruction has several 
advantages. The cf)st is lelatncly inexpensive 
and works out at .slightly o\li ,sd per carcase. 
Twabour is reduced to a minimum and the difficulty 
in procuring timber is overcome. The fire can 
be kept under initcli closer control than a wood 
fire, the l(»tal aiea involved in the destruction ot 
a sheep’s carcase being about j square yards. 

There appears little doubt that this method 
could also ]>e used for the destruction of cattle 
carcases, as it would sc‘em that the crude oil is 
sufficient to generate enough hc'at to cause the 
carcase to burn without the addition of further 
fuel A more economical method would be the 
use of sump oil in place of crude oil, and even 
in these times supplies of sump oil should be 
readily available 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


order that farmers may be directed to what 
arc regarded by the Department as the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegelaljles, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such 'sources of seed of 
the following varieties 

Beneubbin, Ford, (lular. Koala, Totadgin 
Tomatoes — 

Australian Earliana, Bonny' Best, Improved 
Walker's Kccniit, Red Marhio, Salad's Special. 


Cauliflowers — 

Hawkcslmry Solid White, Nugget, Shorts. 
Onions — 

Hunter River Brown, Maitland White. 
Pumpkins — 

Queensland Blue. 

Beans — 

Tweed Wonder, Brown Beauty. 

Sorghum — 

White African, Saccaline, Jones. 

Japanese Millet — 

Grasses, etc .— 

Phalaris tuberosa. Subterranean Clover (mid¬ 
season), Sudan Grass, Lucerne. 


Are You in a War Savings CartMcata Group t 


IZZ 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 

Vhb following herds have been declared free of tiiberc\|losis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herd» tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd :— 


Owner and Address. 


Department of Education, Vanco Agricutturai 
High School ... ... ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanoo . 

Wallah Pastoral Co., “ Wallah,” Narrabn ... 

A. E. Li^ns, ** St. Leger Dairy,” Kunng-gai 

Chase Road, Turramurra North . 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangic 

Berry TrainiDg Farm, Berry . 

Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidale (Jerseys) 

J. I. Toohey, ” Mandemar,” Berrima 

N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen 

Angus). 

Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 

F. S. Simpson, Gulargambone .. 

The William Thompson Masonic School. 
Baulkham Hills . 

G. T. Reid, ” Narrangullen,” Yass . 

Miss N. C. Brenan, Arrankamp, Bowral 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) .I 

C. Wilton, Bligh Street, Muswellbrook .. j 

Emu Plains IVison Farm . 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, East-i 

wood.I 

A. C. 0 *Dea, Perry Street, Dundas .I 

G. M. Edwards, Uralla.j 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell ...j 

N. East, Gum Flat Road. Inverell .I 

St. Ignatius College, Hunter’s Hill .i 

W. Boland, ” Seaton,” Inverell . 

Lunacy Department, Caltan Park Mental 

Hospital . 

E. l>. Hordcni, Cobramatta (A I.S.).j 

Limond Bros,. Morisset. 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ...< 

Farm Horae for Boys, Mittagong . 

G. H. Newman, Bunnigadore,” Belanglo, via 

Sutton Forest. 

Farrer Memorial Agncultural High School, 
Nemingha . 

C. Brownlaw, Gol Gol. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

fjerseys) . 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home. 

E. L. KElen, ” Pme Park,” Mumbii. 

\ D. I Tdli‘1, Inverell 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital . 

T. J. Wilks, ” Oaks Farm,” Muswellbrook ... 
W. S. Grant, Biaulwood 
A. Harmaford 

St. Vincent’s Boys* Home, Westmead 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School, GlenAeld 
W. Turnbull, ” Riverview," Muswellbrook ... 


Number 

Expiry, j' 

Tested. 

Date. ' 

- - 

j| 

IS 

1942. || 

X Mar i 

I .. 1 

84 

4 || 

45 

6 •• ,i 

94 


x88 

7 1' 

58 

8 M 1 

56 

8 .. j. 

182 

8 'i 

51 

to .. 

98 

13 1 

51 

14 >. i 

169 

15 » } 

23 

15 .. 

50 

16 ., ii 

93 

19 84 S 

IIO 

19 M 

7 

20 „ *1 

23 

20 ,, ,1 

5 

1 ” ” l‘ 

30 

' 22 „ , 

22 „ 1, 

41 

21 

27 0 1 

14 

28 „ 

28 

29 M '' 

97 

29 »8 1 

5b 

30 ,. ' 

21 


56 

1 18 April, j 

19 

j 15 May. ij 

27 

*7 „ 

34 

l26 „ ; 

64 

27 „ , 

146 

13 June 

201 

20 „ '] 

104 

” • 1 

48 

27 1 

45 

28 „ 1' 

U 

14 July. 

24 

M .. il 

19 

*9 .. 1 

.33 

26 

66 

5 Aug '1 


Owner and Address. 


Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamwortb 
(Beef Shorthorns) 

C. 1 . ban bairn, Woomargama .. 

F. and C. Ryall, 3 Western Avenue, Wcbt 

Wollongong . 

W. J. Stephenson. ” Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 
W. C. Wyatt, Sherwood Road, Merry lands ... 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell ... . 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Je^ys) . 

Segenhoe Estates, Scone 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Aynhires) 

W. W. Martin, ** Narooma,” Urana Road, 

Wagga. 

A. G. Wilson, Exeter (Jerseys) . 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Ho^ital. .. 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale . 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale . 

Koyong School, Moss Vale . 

New England Girls’ Grammar School, Armidale 

A. £. Stace, Taylor Street, Armidale. 

New England University College. Armidale ... 
Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital j 
R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)...! 

Liverpool State Hospital and Home. 

H. F. WTiite, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

P. C. Uarcombe, HUlcrest Farm, Warialda 

Road, Inverell... .. 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill, Inverell 

Sir F. H. Stewart, Dundas . 

Cowra Experiment Farm . 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 
W. Budden, ” Hunter View,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook. 

W. Williams, Dunreath, Inverell . 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) . 

Australian Missionaxy College, Cooranbong ... 
Department of Education, Gosiord Farm 

Home. 

A. L. Logue. ” Thombro,” Muswellbrook 
Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm . 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay. 

St Ignatins C ollet?!', Kivcrview 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

16 

X942. 

8 Aug. 

2 X 0 

26 Sept. 

57 

X Ott. 

23 

xo ,, 

29 1 

12 „ 

25 

17 

128 

18 

65 

3 * M 

22 

14 Nov. 

2 X 

18 „ 

150 

39 ,. 

68 

29 8 . 

31 

X 943 - 
6 Feb. 

55 

6 », 

17 

6 

2 

6 „ 

*5 i 

6 „ 

31 

13 

X Mu. 

So 

25 8 8 

23 

3 April. 

102 

10 ,, 

137 

26 „ 

32 

15 May 

22 

15 8 , 

6 

30 ,, 

41 

27 June. 

3 U 

10 July. 

x8 

5 Aug. 

32 

29 88 


4 Sept. 


8 „ 

40 

29 88 

46 

13 Oct. 

108 

5 Nov. 

112 

4 Dec. 

xo 

9 *8 

?5 

J 944 . 

27 Jan. 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis:— 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. Max Hbnry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Don’t let rumours or secrets get any further 

than you. 


B 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 

List of Accredited Herds. 


Thb following is a list of the names and addresses of ewners of herds which have been declared brucellosis* 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken ae part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since inclusion of a herd in this list imould be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annu^ tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each teat. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 

Registored Stud Herds. 


Allard, S. R., Cleobury Stud, WerombJe Road, via Camden. 
Batburat Bxpeiiment Farm. Bathurst. 

Chapman, G. £. and Son, Illabo Park,'* Alectovn. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra," Gooloogong. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine. Kentucky. 

Draper. R, E., Glengar,” Capertee. 

Bade, E. M.. *' Bade Vale,** Euchareena. 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, Mrs. £.. Bligb Stud Piggerv, Water Lane, Rouse Hill. 
Garrard and Price, Boorie Stud. Nirobin Road, Lismore. 

Genge, J. I., ** Springfield,” Eugowra. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton 
Graham, £. il. Kinilabah Stud, Wagga 

Harris, K. H.. Pennant Stud Piggerv, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant HtUs. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hennessey, J., Pacific Stud Piggery, Holgate. 


g olland, A. L. Argonn^, Tuhbnl. 

ivorpool State Hospital and Home, Liverpool. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

Macarthur (John) Memorial Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
McCaughey Memorial Agricultural High School, Yanco. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Rivenna Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, ScheyvilJe. 

Shirley, G. F., Camelot,” Penrith. 

Smith, J. M., Eulo Glen, Urana. 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, St. Cloud ” Dundas. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange 
Williams, G. R. B , ” Gwandalao,” Grenfell. 

Wilson, A. G., Blytheswood Exeter. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar, 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Berry Training Farm, Beiry. 

Brookfield Afiorestatjon Camp. Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Cellar Park, Roselle. 

Croft, H. M.J, ” Salisbury Court,” Uralla 
Emu Plains Prison Farm, Emu Plains. 

Glen Innes Pnson Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Gouiburu. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital, Kenmore, via Goulburn. 

Masters and Upston, Whitmore Stud Farm, Wamberal, via 
Gosford. 


fMonsset Mental Hospital, Monsset. 

Oberon Prison ( amp, Oberon, 

Orange Mental Hospital, Orange. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital, Parramatta. 

Peal and Milsou Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Poliak, V , Murata, H.-irrow Road, (slenfirld 
Punnett, R. S., Brawhn. 

Smith, C. W J., ” Norbitom” Canadian Lead. 

Stockton Mental Hospital, Stockton. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Nitrogen Fertiliser Shortage and Irrigated Crops* 


The shortage of nitrogenous fertilisers 
makes it necessary that farmers, fruit 
growers and vegetable growers should use 
all possible means at their disposal to main¬ 
tain the nitrc’gfm and humus supplies of the 
soil. 

On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas 
and on properties where irrigation is avail¬ 
able, much can be done by the use of 
leguminous cover and green manure crops, 
and the following recommendations made 
by the Irrigation Research Committee will 
be of interest. 

For Orchards and Vineyards .—Use tick 
beans, field peas, subterranean clover or 
crimson clover as green manure crops to 
be ploughed in—or lucerne, which should 
be mowed and allowed to decay. 

124 


Fo) J'rgctahles .—Precede every crop 
with either:— 

1. Summer fallow. 

2. A good green manure crop of tick 
beans or cowjieas. 

3. A dressing of farmyard manure, sheep 
manure or compost. 

For Largc-arca Farms .—Where field 
crops are grown, introduce a leguminous 
plant into the rotation to be fed off or 
harvested. Suitable plants are clovers, 
vetches and cowpeas for feed, and green 
peas, navy beans and soybeans for harvest¬ 
ing-—or introduce a summer fallow into the 
rotation. 

In all cases conserve all farmyard manure; 
less nitrogen is lost by feeding on the land 
than by feeding off the land and carting; 
the manure on to the land. 
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Tilt Goodyttr Surt-Grip Trocfor 
Tyrt, btcottt of Iti itlf«eitoRiii 9 
obilify ond fht dttp "bift" of Its 
btffy lug bars, aebitvts fht froc- 
fion thof sovtf o good 25% of fvti. 

Also, a trocfor Htftd with o gas 
prodtctr unit oporatts bettor on 
Goodyear pneumotics than on steel 
wheels, Agoln, the cushioning for 
engine ond chassis provided by the 
smooth-rolling pneumotics gives the 
tractor 30*)!, longer life. No mud- 
pockets to All up. This trend Is 
ctbsolutely SELF-CLEANING. 

Eoch lug is the same slse-*and 
even-spaced. So each lug grips the 
same—-no jerks to start spinning. 

And, each lug bar Is WIDER ot the 
bose than the top—-built like a dom 
—to stond years of hard pulling 
with no donger of tearing oti. 





TBACTOB TTBES 
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TO PIC FARMERS AND POILTRYMEN- 
• For Sturdy Stock and Big Returns 



USE IMPERIAL 
PRODUCTS 


Bovina 
★Meat Meal 
★ Eggshello 


StandardUed Analysis: — 47/50% Proteins- 
30 / 33 % Minerals. 8% Moisture. 

Guaranteed Analysis: —Minimum Crude Protein 
60%. Minimum Crude Fat 9%. Moisture 8%. 

Guaranteed Analysis: —Moisture Protein 

8.5%. Fat 1.5%. Minerals 86%. 


Obtainable from — 

• mivmtone Ifoat Co. Pty. ntd., 6 O’CoimoU 
Stroot, SjOnoy* 

e moAliaiik Moat Work* Fty. 3Cita., Btanloy 
Stroet, Soath Brlikano. 


• W. AnsUsB a Co. (Auat.) Pty. 

42 Bourlta Straat, Malboimia. 

# Oantral QuaaapUuid Mtat Bzport Co., Xiakas 
Crtak, Bookliampto]i. 



(TMHMikm 

^//iTOLOYOttm flj 


Charges up to 20 miles 
of wire. Safe 6-volt bat¬ 
tery. Complete with 50 
insulators £7 / 15 / —. 
Battery Extra. 


THOUSANDS HAVE SOLVED THE 
WIRE SHORTAGE AND SCARCITY 
OF LABOUR WITH 

Everyday Electric Fencers 

One man can fence ten acres in half a day. All you 
need — light posts 30 feet apart and ONE wire 
connected to an Everyday Fencer. Holds stubborn 
stock better than any multi-strand wire fence — and 
harmless to man or beast. Beat the wire and labour 
shortage and do the job yourself using wire from old 
fences. Proved a better fence. 


ATTACK THE BLOWFLY MENACE AT 
ITS SOURCE with the Silent Cop Trap. 

Catches and holds enormous numbers of flies. Chemical lure 
supplied Free. Attracts the flies — particularly Primary Flies. 
Always free from maggots. Proved by graziers everywhere. 
Made to fit 5-gallon drum. Only 23/— f.o.r. Sydney. 

everyday products pty. ltd. 

188 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY, NE.W. 
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Superphosphate Shortage on Dairy Farms 


Make Better Use of 

Farmyard Manure. 


A, W. S. Moodie, H.D.A., Senior Agrostologist, 

IN riew of the restrictiofis placed on the nee of enperphotphate and the uncertainty 
regarding future suppBes^ dairy farmers would be weH advised to pay special attention 
to the conservation and use of farmyard manure. In this respect they are in a more 
fortunate position than wheatgrowers who are compelled to use mineral fertilisers. 


The principal objection to the use of 
farmyard manure will no doubt be the 
labour involved in collecting and distributing, 
in view of the acute shortage of labour in 
every district. W^hen various aspects of the 
problems associated with the food supply of 
a dairy herd are considered it may be tound 
that other factor<i will perhaj)s more than 
compensate for labour expended in this 
work. 

It can be assumed that every farmer is 
desirous of maintaining production at a high 
level. 'Fo do so he must provide adequate 
food, and unless highly unproved ])astures 
are available it is certain that production 
cannot be maintained during the winter 
months without grazing crops. Such crops 
are a decided advantage in any case to 
supplement the pastures and for conserva¬ 
tion as silage or hay. 

To Off-set Labour Requirements. 

By utilising farmyard manure and obtain- 
ing high acre yields it will be i)ossible to 
reduce the total area sown for this purpose, 
thus offsetting the labour required to plough 
and cultivate large areas. The low fertility 
conditions characteristic of large areas of 


dairying country are responsible for the 
w^astage of many labour hours in preparing 
large areas for low yielding fodder crops. 
The use of farmyard manure would permit 
the total area under fodder crops to be 
reduced considerably without any loss in 
total production. In addition to the advan¬ 
tage of higher acre yields under normal 
conditions, the ability of farmyard manure 
to increase the capacity of the soil to absorb 
and retain moisture provides an assurance 
of reasonable yields should dry conditions 
prevail. 

Requires. No Special Treatment. 

Farmyard manure need be given no 
special treatment prior to use. It may be 
collected from bails, stalls and grazing areas, 
deposited where required and immediately 
ploughed under. Ix)sses of mineral and 
other ingredients are reduced to a minimum 
by adopting this method. 

The production of grass paddocks may 
al^o be increased by the use of animal 
manure in the form of heavy applications to 
selected paddocks, by practising night graz¬ 
ing on small areas then using grass harrows, 
and by using harrows on the grazing pad- 
docks generally. 


Give Books and Magazbes to Fighting Forces. 


An appeal is made to readers to donate 
spare books and magazines to the N.S.W. 
Camp Library Service for distribution to 
men of the fighting forces. It is unneces¬ 
sary to stress how much an adequate supply 
of reading matter is appreciated by men at 
their battle stations, particularly those at 
isolated posts. 


Receival depots for books and magazines 
are being established in many country 
centres, and wdll be indicated by display of 
the official '‘Give Them Books’^ poster. 
Watch out for this poster in your di.strict 
and leave your donations there, or send the 
material to the C"amp Library Service, c.o. 
the N.S.W. Public Library, Macquarie-st., 
Sydney, 
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Approved Seed. 

Marchj 1942. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department has decided to pub¬ 
lish each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 2s. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Apiculture with information as 
to the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Wheat. 

Bcncubbin—Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Trangic. (5s. (kI. bushel, f.o.r.) 

Ford—Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin 
(5s, 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

Gular—Manager, Experiment Faun, Trangie 
(5s. 6d bushel, f.o.r.) 

Koala—Manager, Experiment Farm, Con¬ 

dobolin. (5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r ) 

Totadgin—Manager, Experiment h'arm, Tran¬ 
gie. (5s, 6d. bushel, f.or.) 

Oats 

Belar—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 
(4s. 6d buslnd, for.) 

Bufldah—Manager, Experiment harm, I'rangic. 
(4s. 6d. busiiel, fo.r.) 

Gidgee - Manager, Experiment E'arm, Trangie. 
(4^. 6d. bushel, fo.r.) 

Mnlga— Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie 
(4s. (vl, bushel, f.o.r.) 

Beetroot. 

Early Wonder—A, Yates & Co., 184 Sus.sex- 
street, Sydney, 

Early Wond r -^-Rums^'ys Seeds Pty. Ltd, 33] 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Detroit Dark Red—A. Yates fir Co., 184 Sussex 
street, Sydney. 

Improved Detroit Dark Red -Rum^eys Seed.s 
Pty. Ltd., 331 Church-street, Parramatta. 
Sweet Corn. 

Golden Bantam—Principal, H.A. College, Rich¬ 
mond. 

Lettuce. 

Inmerial 847—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd, 331 
Church-street, Parramatta 

Imperial 847 —A. Yates & Co., 184-186 Sussex- 
strect, Sydney. 

Imperial 615-kitmseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Imperial 615—A Yate^ fic Co., 184-186 Siissex- 
street, Sydney. 
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Cauliflower. 

Shorts—H. G. Crew, Nullenroo, Gres ford. 

Shorts—H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Superior “K** (Selected Snowball)—Rumseys 
Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 Church-street, Parra¬ 
matta. 

Hawkesbury Solid White—Rumseys Seeds Pty. 
Ltd., 331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

E. A. Sharp, no (jordon-avenue, ilamilton. 

Phenomenal Maincrop—A. Yates & Co., 184 
Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Phenomenal Five Months—A. Yates fie Co„ 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton, 

Yates IMienoinenal Earl\—A Yates & Co,, 184- 
186 Sussex-street. S>dne>. 

Onions 

Hunter River Early Brown—R. C, Mi^randini, 
Box 74, Dubbo. 

A. Vales & Co., 184-186 Sussex street, 
Sydney. 

Hunter River Earl> Wlnte - R C Moratuiini, 
Box 74, Dubbo. 

Odourless—Sam Anthony Son, lligh-strcet, 
II ill St on. 

White Imperial Spanish -Sam Anthony fi: 
Son, High-strcel. Hillston 

Cobhatfi. 

Succession—A. Abates fi. Co., 184-186 Sussex- 
street, Sydney. 

Yates F^arly 1 )rumhea(l--* Vates fi: C'o , 184- 
186 Sussex-stn^et, S><Ine\. 

Parsnips 

Hollow Crown—.A. Yales & Co. i84-i8(> Sus¬ 
sex-street, Sydney. 

Rhubarb. 

Sydney Winter—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd, 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Sorghum, 

White African —Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Grafton. 

Saccaline—Principal. H.A. College, Richmond. 

Jones—Manager, Experiment Farm, Wollong- 
bar. (3d. per lb.). 

T omatocs. 

Bonny Best—Manager, Experiment Farm, 

Bathurst (4s. oz. posted). 

Marvana—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd.. 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Break-o’-Day—Rumseys Seeds Pty, T-ld., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Australian Earliana—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd,, 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge de Marmande—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
33T Church-street, Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. 95— Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd,, 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Velvet Beans. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Broom Millet, 

Manager, Experiment Farm. Bathurst. 
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YATES 


RELIABLE SEEDS 

BULBS, PUNTS, ORNAMENTAL TREES. SHRUBS. FRUIT TREES, Etc. 

For the Farmer who demands clean vigorous growing Fodder Crops and long lived 
prolific Pastures. 

The Commercial Vegetable Grower who must have quality of strain as well as good 
germination. 

The Commercial Flower Grower who wants varieties true to colour and of the highest 
possible strain quality. 

And the Home Gardener— 

who needs garden seeds of all kinds, as well as bulbs, plants, ornamental trees and 
shrubs, and fruit trees, and above all, wants quality YATELS WORK TO 
SERVE YOU, and there is always a storekeeper handy who will supply or procure 
for you your requirements from Yates. SEE THAT YOU OBTAIN YOUR 
LINES IN YATES* SEALED PACKAGES. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

184-186 Sussex Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


MEED PESTEND 
FREE C 


0 KEEP YOUR GARDEN 
PLANT PESTS! 


PESTEND ASSURES PERFECT PLANT PROTECTION 


Expert gardeners and growers 
recommend the use of PEST¬ 
END SUPERFINE — either 
for dusting or for dressing the soil. 
By merely mixing with water, it 
can be used as an effective plant 
spray. It adheres better, lasts 
longer and costs less than ordinary 
spraying powders. 


PESTEND SUPERFINE To¬ 
bacco Dust is non-poisonous to 
plants; inexpensive and easy to 
use. Try it out for yourself. 
Obtainable in 28 lb. or 56 lb. 
bags at all produce stores or direct 
from W. D. & H. O. Wills 
(Aust.) Ltd. 


PESTEND SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DOST) 
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FIBROLITE 

WATER PIPES AND TROUGHING 

For Your Water Supply Schemes 


RUST AND CORROSION PROOF 
FREE FROM TUBERCULATION 
PERMANENTLY DURABLE 

EASILY AND QUICKLY INSTALLED 
BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 

LOW FREIGHT COSTS 
LOW MAINTENANCE 

# Write for Free Illustrated Pamphlet and 
full information 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

*<Asbestos HouftOi** York & Barrack 8ts.» Sydnay 
(Box 3938 Vm Q.P.O.J 


JACKO STEAM GENERATOR 

# For economically produced steam and boiling water 

for every farm and dairy purpose, there is no 
machine to equal the Jacko Steam Generator in 
quality and economy. For cleansing and sterilising 
all utensils, for washing down, for preparing food 
for stock—Jacko is the answer. 

The Jacko Steam Generator is built by Australian 
craftsmen to render a lifetime of service. 

Write us for further particulars and ask us to help 
you solve that boiling water problem. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

608-614 Harris Street, Sydney. 475*477 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 

179*181 Mary Street, Brisbane. 
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Budding and Grafting Wood of Apples and Pears. 

The Need (or Care in Selection. 


}[. Broadfoot, Chief Fruit Instructor, and E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Instructor. 

THE selection of buddiingf and grafting wood of apple and pear trees is a matter that 
merits more attention by all nurserymen and growers^ since die former pre^agate prac¬ 
tically all trees purchased by growers for planting out, and growers frequently top work 


established trees to more profitable varieties. 

Much has been written and said about the 
effect of the use of certain fruit trees hav¬ 
ing the best characteristics in respect to 
growth, cropping, quality of fruit, etc. At 
the present time, however, many growers 
and nurserymen do not believe in selected 
trees, and so far as our present knowledge 
goes, they may be correct up to a point, for 
thousands of trees in any variety, such as 
Ciranny Smith and Jonathan apples and 
Packham's Triumph pears, etc., each of 
which originally developed from one seed, 
are morphologically one individual; the plant 
structures of each variety are similar. 

Influence of Locatiou and Stock, 

There are, however, in some orchards, 
variations in a given variety which has been 
propagated originally from a seed (such as 
Jonathan and Granny Smith), whilst the 
difference in some commercial varieties 
when planted out in different di.stricts is 
very wide and affects alike, the fruit of 
all trees of that variety. As an example, 
Jonathan, produced in the Batlow district, 
is exceptionally good, both in regard to 


colour, shape and the fruit is of excellent 
quality, whilst Jonathan produced on the 
Murriimbidgee Irrigation Area is of poor 
shcipe, poor flavour and poor keeping 
quality. Granny Smith produced on the 
Area, however, is a good commercial 
apple. Similar instances could be quoted 
in regard to other ccanmcrcial varieties of 
apples and pears produced in several dis¬ 
tricts of New South Wales. 

There is no doubt that various factors 
exist by which we can “bend’' a variety, 
and certain characteristics can be brought 
out or made to disappear in the variety. Two- 
main factors which exist in respect of this 
in New South Wales are district and 
stocks. The factor of district, an instance 
of which is given above, is well known to 
all growers and fruit merchants in this State. 

In respect of stocks, it might be briefly 
stated that, from extensive experiments 
carried out by this Department, a -given 
variety or varieties of apples and pears may 
be "^swayed" if worked upon certain clonal 
strains or seedling^ stocks of a given variety. 
Stocks in some instances have influenced 
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the scion in respect to: (i) form of tree; 
(2) early cropping; (3) adaptability of 
variety to soil; (4) transmission of disease 
to fruit; (5) size of tree; (6) life of 
tree, etc., etc. 

We have not sufficient information to say 
lliat we call permanently alter and fix a 
variety wliich was originally raised from 
seed, by planting it in different localities or 
working it on different stocks, etc. If the 
ix)vver which alt^'rs the variety is taken 
away, the variety in question will revert to 
its original self. If scion wood, for instance, 
is taken from Jonathan trees in the Murriim- 
hidgee Irrigation Area and worked on to 
trees in the Ballow district, the produce of 
tljese trees is totally different to the fruit 
produced on the Mtirrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area, and is similar to the Jonathans pro¬ 
duced at Batlow. 

Although tests which are being carried 
out ])y this I)e])artmeiit to dale do not reveal 
anything that would uj)sct this theory, it 
is possible that as time goes on, some changes 
of a permanent nature* in trees growing in 
localities jjroducing fruit of an inferirir ly])e, 
like Jonathan on tlie lVIiirrum])idgee Irriga¬ 
tion Area, may become fixed and continue 
to i)roduce inferior fruit, even if scions are 
collected from these trees and worked on to 
slocks in a suitable locality, such as Hallow. 
In tile meantime, liow'ever, growers and 
nurserymen should select scion wood of any 
given variety of apjde and ])ear from trees 
planted in a district wdiich produces the 
best commercial crops of higli grade quality 
fruit. 

Bud Sports. 

Bud “‘sports,'' however, are an exception 
to the a])ove rule, and there is not one red 
or striped commercial variety grown in New 
South Wales wliich has not produced one 
or more sports, liow' they originate is .still 
a botanical mystery. These sports have more 
or less been grown commercially in this 
State. There can be no sound argument 
against growing them u]) to a point. Some 
of our present-day leading varieties belong 
to this category. ^ )ne trouble w^here there 
are numerous sports of a leading variety, is 
that the original has a reputation on the mar¬ 
ket, and there is a tendency to market all 
said sports under the old name, with the 
result there is often confusion of the charac¬ 
teristics of a variety, and in particular the 
various sports themselves tend to become 
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completely mixed up. It may happen also 
that several sports of a particular variety 
may be very much alike—so much so that 
an expert knowledge of them would be 
required to tell one from the other—and 
whilst an occasional sport may be an acquisi¬ 
tion and superior to the original, the greatest 
number may only be superior in one charac¬ 
ter and possibly inferior in other charac¬ 
teristics. Therefore, it is obvious that any 
mixing up of various red sports of a given 
variety would lead to a lot of confusion, 
which would not he in the best interests of 
the fruit-growing indu.stry as a wdiole. 

Let us examine a case in point; one which 
comes readily to mind is the Kome J^>eauty 
apfde, with a retinue of at least four red 
sports—and how many are there amongst 
us who can tell one of these sports 
from the other. Yet all of them arc being 
grown to some extent commercially. When 
marketed, they are often mixed wdth ordin¬ 
ary Romes and marketed as sneh. although 
they arc not identical as regards several 
characteristics, including the very vital one 
of keeping quality. 

Another point to bear in mind in regard 
to bud sports is that sometimes such a 
variety will prove unstable as to type, and 
show^ a tendency to revert to the original 
type. This, of course, is a decided disad¬ 
vantage should the original ty])e be inferior 
to the s]X)rt. Whether or not this is the 
case with Italia, a sport of I)elicioiH, it is 
hard to say, but it is a fact that many tree*- 
jdanted as I-alia in this State (including the 
best districts), are bearing fruit which is all 
ty])ical of Delicious. It does not appear 
likely that a complete reversion of type has 
taken place, but that a mistake has been 
made in the selection of scion wood or in 
the labelling of the trees. There are, how¬ 
ever, many individual trees of I-alla which 
hear fruit, some of which is typical of 
Lalla, and some typical of Delicious. In 
this instance there is little doubt that rever¬ 
sion to tvi>e has taken place. 

AVith a great increase of sports during 
the past few years, it is obvious, therefore, 
that stricter supervision should be given in 
respect to the selection of propagatory 
material. 

Seedlings. 

During the past few years quite a number 
of seedling ai>ple and pear trees have been 
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raised, some of which have l>eeii boosted to 
such an extent that they have been planted 
out in commercial areas before the \arietics 
have been properly tried out in the various 
districts of the State, nor has any work 
been done in connection with the cool stor¬ 
ing of these varieties. Some of the new 
seedlings resemble a commercial variety, 
and an example of this may be found in 
respect to < )rloans and Meclina, which in 
some respects resemble the Delicious apple— 
so much that they could l)e very easily 
])assed off on the j)nblic as such, particu¬ 
larly in tlic case of ()rleans. It has, how¬ 
ever, been proved that all are inferior to 
Delicious in respect to flavour, etc., and 
therefore, it does not require much imagina¬ 
tion to gras]) what would be likely to happen 
if, tlirough Ignorance or design, these varie¬ 
ties eventually became mixed up amongst 
jilantings of Delicious. 

The boosting of new see<lhng apples with¬ 
out adequate testing and recommendation by 
the Department and agents, is lobe deplored. 
It must be remembered that it takes at 
least tuenly years to test a variety ade¬ 
quately in regard to its production and 
storage qualities. 


Propagmtory MalermL 

The selection of propagatory material 
from young trees which have not carried 
fruit is definitely not recommended. Whilst 
there are many varieties m which differences 
can easily be noted in respect of habit of 
growth, leaves, stem, etc., there are others 
where the diffetences cannot be seen until 
the trees commence to crop. It is obvious, 
therefore, that when ])ropagatory material is 
selected from young trees, there may be quite 
a number amongst them that are not true. 

It is in the interests of nurserymen, 
growers, agents and this Department to co¬ 
operate more closely and to see that only 
the best propagatory material is selected 
from matured trees, true to variety, which 
are free from insect pests, fiiiigoiis diseases, 
virus troubles, and that recommendations 
for |)lanting ('crtain varieties in stipulated 
districts should be kept at a minimum. 

XA'ork is in progress to produce a new 
red, early dessert variety for planting in the 
early-maturing districts, and a red, late 
maturing variety for jflanting in the late 
districts. 'Fhe latter takes the place of 
Democrat, which, although it has some desir¬ 
able characteristics, is not all that coiikl be 
desired. 


Apple and Pear Packing Charts. 

K. C. WiiiTTAKFR, Fruit Instructor. 


Tjir accompanying jiacking charts for 
a])ples and ])cars are recommended for use 
this season. 

It will be noted that, foi apples, no altera¬ 
tions of any consequence have been made 
since the cliarts were published previously, 
hut that for jicars, some adjustments liave 
been made for smaller sizes and tyiies. It 
is anticipated that these smaller sizes will 
com])rise more than a normal ])ercentage of 
many crops this season, and the new chart 
should make for better packing of fruit 
of sizes round about 2 inches and 2 % 
inches—much of which, in a normal season, 
would not be packed for market. 

Wall Charts Available. 

The De])artmcnt has available a number 
of wall charts for both apples and pears, and 
any bona-fide grower or packing shed may 
have these by making application to the 
Under-Secretary, Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Apple Packing Chart for Canadian Standard Case 

{i8 inches long x ii^ inches wide x loj mi hes deep, 
inside im asuienif iits ) 
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P«w PaeUag Chart for Standard Paar Case 

(t8 inch#'h long x iij imhts widt x muhes deep 
insidt mcasurt uitiits ) 


Fmit Packing Chart for Standard Case 

(iS mtht i mjf X iii Inches wide \ lo}^ inches deep, 
inside measuremr nts ) 
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Fertilisers for Sultanas. 

Value of Nitrogen Shown in Murray River Trials. 


I I Bowman Fh T) B St Agi , Fruit Rest arch Othcei and 
1 ( OiDUAM I ruit liistrucloi 


THE value of nitrogenous fertilisers for sultanas was demonstrated in manurial trials 
conducted at Goodnight, on the Murray River, from 1933 to 1939. Superphosphate 
alone did not result in any increase in yield, and potash fertilisers i^ave a temporary 
increase—for the first few years only. 

Nitrogenous fertilisers did not significantly increase yield of dried fruit, as they 
reduced the Beaume readings and increased the drying ratios in several seasons, but 
they never clearly i educed the grade of the fruit. 


In 193^ d mcumnal tiiai designed lo 
asccitnn the effects of nitrogen potash 
and ])l)osphorus on the vield of sultanas was 
lo ate cl it (/oodnudit on the Murrav Rivei 
on the vinevard of Mi ] ( Williams 

whose eo operation over a long tenn of 
\ears is giatefiilK acknoA\ledged 1 he sup 
ervision of the exiHiinicnt >\<is carried out 
until T037 McCuteheon and later by 

Ml I C (Hdhani 

The soil IS a typical “led Miiiiav sand” 
fairly deep and urv oppn and the vines 
were planted m ii)2^ Fertilizers were first 
applied in the spiing of 1933 were 
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placed in a furiow iS to 24 inches from 
the vines, another sod was then tinned and 
an iiru^ation given along this furrow 
The niiiuinal treatments, repeated six 
times were as shown in Table i These 
treatments were supeiiinposed ujion the 
usual commercial cultural methods, of which 
those affecting soil fertility were (a) an 
annual gieen manure crop of tick beans 
receiving i cwt superphosphate at seeding, 
and (b) ])loughmg under each yearns cane 
prunlings I bus, strictly speaking, there 
was no plot which leeeived no superphos¬ 
phate, and coiisequentlv, it was not possible 
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to discern the influence of phosphorus on 
yield as it was that of potash and nitrogen. 

The experiment was a 6 x 6 ‘*Ratin 
Square.’’ 

Yearly Results. 

In ig34 the harvesting records were not 
considered worth taking, because of severe 
rain damage to the crop. 

fn 1935 yields of some plots were affected 
l)y slight frost and black spot, and, conse¬ 
quently, were not considered of direct value 
for experimental purposes, although total 
yields are given in Table i. The no manure 
plot showed a Heauine of 12 deg. and other 
plots of it)/» deg. All fruit was graded as 
3a Cr. 

In 1(^36 large variations of yield started 
to aj)pear among the treatments. IMots re¬ 
ceiving suj)crphosphate only gave low yields; 
those receiving nitrogen or potash high 
yields. The nitrogen plots gave a Beaunie 
of iJj/2 deg. (sulphate of ammonia) and 
12^/4 (leg. (blood and hone), and all other 
])lots a Th'aume of 13 cleg. The drying 
ratios of both nitrogen plots were high (403 
and 4.15 respectively) compared with oth(*i 
]dots (3.7 to 3.S). There were large dif¬ 
ferences in the grading of the dried fruits. 


as follow^s: — 

No manure and nitrogen plots 3 Cr. 

1 11). super] )hosphate . 4 CV. 

2 11). superj)hosphatc. 4a Cr. 

11 ). muriate of ])otash .... 4a Cr. 


Table i. -YlliLD OF SUt TANAS (FROM 24 
VINKS UNDER \i\CH rEKATMENT’*') 


lieatiTKnt pn \in< 



T 9)7 


1989 

j I Otdl 
T9 is 89 

J lb •iiilph.Ui’ nf 

h-iS 

R21 

9 S 7 

802 

600 

4 , 09 s 

aitinioiua 

lOit 

J 9 S 

Jf2 

i 05 

/) 7 

I,0J9 

lb blocul .md boin 

S25 

79S 

878 

787 

7 M 

1,971 

I8S 

ivs 

ivi 

207 

2(65 

.V^V 

^11) min i.iK* of potash 

91 *) 

8,2 

7n 

6,3 

485 

1,56s 


JOf) 

J'JO 

lOi 

171 

111 


I lb supt-rphosphaU 

hio 

(>42 

6^8 

60-^ 

8n 

1,205 

lio 

170 \ 

77 V 

UiS 

141 

HJ4 

2 11) superphosphate 

770 

640 

710 

668 

m 1 

3.206 



171 

iV 7 

10^ 

s/v 

No manure , 1 

7 SO 

b 79 ; 

is: \ 

660 

667 

448 

8 210 


JSO 

J7S 

177 


S, 7 J 


* In lb, liosh flint anti lb tlr\ fmit (in italics bene.ith) 


In T937 separate pint yields were not 
obtained, but the total yields are imj)ortant, 
as they show: (a) the cuntinned low yield 
of all supeiphosphate plots; (b) first com¬ 
plete asccncfancy of the nitrogen plots over 
all others; and (c) a receding of the yield 


of the potash plots. This season’s fruit 
from all treatments was classed as 5 Cr. 
grade. 

In 193X a statistical analysis of the yields 
of the se])arate plots showed that-- 

1. .Sulphate of ammonia gave a signifi- 
canlly higher yield than all other treatments. 
Blood and bone gave a higher yield than 
otlier treatments, except sulphate of am¬ 
monia, but not significantly so. 

2. Friiit from the nitrogen i)lots were sig¬ 
nificantly lower in Beaume readings than 
that from all other plots. 

3. There was no significant difference 
among the treatments in w'eight of dry fruit 
produced. Fruit from each plot was not 
dried separately. Each treatment was 
bulked and plot yields of dried weights 
were calculated from the actual drying 
ratios of each treatment and the individual 
j)]()t yields of fresh fruit. 

The fruit from all treatments was of ex¬ 
cellent ({uality, classed as 5 Cr., the fruit 
from the nitrogen plots being not quite so 
good as the remainder and slightly duller in 
colour. The foliage of the nitrogen plots 
w^as observed to be much heavier and 
darker in colour and it held on the vines 
longer in the autumn. 

In i()3(j o])servations in the field showed 
a marked difference between nitrogen jilots 
;uk1 those not receiving nitrogen. How^- 
cver, beat damaged the harvest and induced 
such variation that it was not ])ossihle to 
(Establish any significant differences between 
the j)l()ts, and the totals as shown in Table t 
do not reflect the true yields. The yields 
from the undamaged plots alone of each 
treatment ])ut the nitrogen plots in the lead, 
the sulphate of ammonia being first. 

Heavy rain during the drying ])eriod ad¬ 
versely affected the colour of all fruit, and 
no attempt was made to classify the fruit 
from the different plots. 

Fy 1939 If become a])parent that the 
vines nut receiving nitrogen were ra])idly 
WTakening, and the experiment was altered 
by adding nitrogen to various jilots, as well 
as superphos])hate to the previous jiotash 
])lots, so as to afford an opportunity to test 
the value of a complete manure and vari¬ 
ous mixtures of nitrogen and phosphorus. 

(Continued on page 140.) 
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Bean Fly. 

(A gromyza pha seali,) 


For the successful production of kite sum¬ 
mer and autumn beiuis in most coastal al‘ea‘^ 
north of Sydney it is neccssarv to sjiray 
the Cl ops while they arc voutig with a mix¬ 
ture of nicotine suljdiate and wliite oil 
emulsion to control the bean fly. This pest 
lays Its eggs in the leaves, and the larvae, 
or maggots, upon 
hatcliing from the 
eggs, mine through 
the leaf tissues down 
into the leafstalk and 
then into the stems 
In cases of sev(Tc 
infestation the larvae 
destroy all the inner 
tissues of the stems, 
leaving only the outer 
bark and, is a result, 
the plants when the> 
are ten days to a fort¬ 
night old topple over 
and die in a face. 

Less hcavilv infested 
plants become stunted 
and }'ollow and their stems swollen and 
cracked. Moderately oi lightly infested 
plants are easily broken off by wind owing 
to injury to the stems, but otherwise they do 
not suffer much ill-effect and their yield is 
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batl.^factoIy unless wtMthei ('onditions are 
rather drv. 

The bean fly occurs along the co<istlnie 
from the yueensland border to as fa? soutli 
as Wollongong where it causes losses onl) 
in late autumn plantings in dry seasons. 

\lthough it IS essentially a coastal jicst. 

the bean flv was 
recorded from the 
Moree distiict during 
the summers of 
and 1941, and it now 
appears that the pest 
has become estab¬ 
lished there. Tliese 
are the first records 
of its appearance in 
bean crops west of 
the Dividing Range 
of New South Wales. 

The bean fly infests 
all our varieties of 
edible beans of the 
genus Phaseolus, 
whether of the bush or climbing type, but it 

does nut attack the broad bean. As soon 
as the plants are well through the ground 
the small, shining, black flies may be seen 
on the upper-surfaces of the leaves, and in 
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the case of severe infestation there would 
be one fly, and sometimes two or three, on 
almost every other plant. Even one fly to 
every haJf-dozen plants would result in 
heavy damage, whilst one to a dozen or so 
plants would constitute a moderate to light 
infestation. 

The female bean fly stings the bean leaf 
from the upper surface and deposits its 
eggs singly within the tissues. An examina¬ 
tion of the upper surface of the leaf will 
reveal the punctures made by the females 
when laying their eggs. The eggs hatch 
within two days in warm weather and the 
larvae from these eggs mine through the 
leaf for one day before they comtnence to 
burrow down the leaf-stalk on their wa} 
to the stems. As a result of the injury to 
the stems by the small white larvae or mag¬ 
gots, severely infested plants turn yellow 
when they are eight to ten days old and 
then commence to die off. 

The larvae are fully developed eight or 
nine days after they hatch from the eggs. 
Thev then pupate in the stems and nine to 
ten days later the adult flics emerge from 
the small brown pupae. Under cooler con¬ 
ditions the fly develops more slowl>, eggs 
hatch in four to seven days, the larval 
period lasts three to four weeks and the 
])Upal period two to three weeks. During the 
winter, eggs require as much as twelve days 
to hatch: larvae .six to eight weeks to de¬ 
velop ; while the ]m])al stage lasts about four 
weeks. During the winter there is heavy 
mortality of all stages of the fly and w’ith a 
greatly reduced rate of development, very 
few flies survive to infest spring crops 
d'hus infestation is extremely light in all 
sowings made between June and October. 
In most areas, by about the end of Decem¬ 
ber, tlie flies have so increased in numbers 
that they cause severe infestation in sowings 
made at this period. Along the central coast 
infestation usually continues to he severe 


until about the end of April, and on the 
north coast until about the end of May. 

Control. 

The control of bean fly depends upon 
regular si)raying with a mixture of nico¬ 
tine sulphate and white oil emulsion to de¬ 
stroy eggs and larvae in the leaves. 

Hie spray formula is:— 

Nicotine sulidiate . ] fluid oz. 

White oil emulsion .... CAA fluid oz. 

Water . 4 gallons. 

It is necessary to spray only the upper 
surfaces of the leaves, and 40 gallons of 
spray mixture usually is mf)re than snflicient 
to spray an acre once. Several applications 
of spray are necessary for effective con¬ 
trol. In most areas, sowings made in Janu¬ 
ary and February and up to the middle of 
March should be sprayed six to eight times, 
or until blossoming commences. Sowings 
made during the latter half of March, at 
the approach of cool weather, require less 
s])raying, four to six applications being 
sufficient. T-ater plantings still, made in 
April usually require only two to four 
sprayings. 

It is important that the first application 
of spray be made when the first plants to 
sliow^ througli the ground are not more than 
three days old. For example, plants com¬ 
mencing to show through the ground on, 
say, Monday morning should l)c sprayed 
on \\'ednesclay. The second spraying should 
be made three days after the first and the 
subsequent a])pIicati()Tis at intervals of four 
day*-'. 

\ regular spray schedule must be adhered 
to in order to destroy the eggs and larvae 
from time to lime in the leaf-blades, as 
larvae that have entered the leafstalks or 
the stems are not affected by the spray, 
Kegiilar spraying is most im])ortant where 
infestation is severe, as a lapse of even a 
day may enable sufficient larvae to enter 
the stems to eaui?e serious injury. 


Fleas. 

{PtiHcidac.) 


During the past few months fleas have been 
reported as occurring in plague numbers in 
various districts. 

It is usually found that when a plague 
of these insects occurs, either m a house 


or garden, one of three sjK'cies is respon¬ 
sible, the dog flea {Ctenoccphalidcs ranis), 
the cat flea (CfcnocephaJidcs fclis) or, 
rather less frequently, the “Inimaif’ flea 
(Pidcx irriians). 
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These species are not confined to the host 
animals mentioned, but they arc the pre- 
lerred ho^ts and it is possible, therefore, to 
have a very heavy infestation of cat fleas 
in a dwelling without much actual biting 
of the human occupants. The ‘'human’' 
flea has a wider host range than the other 
two species, and freciucnlly reaches plague 
numbers in pigsties. 



The ** Human” Flea. 


The eggs of fleas are laid singly; those 
of the “human’^ flea are deposited along 
skirting boards, between floor hoards, or 
under the edges of cari)cts and linoleums, 
etc. The cat and dog fleas do not lay their 
eggs U])on their hosts, but deposit them in 
situations frequented by these animals. 

The maggot-like larva of llie flea feeds 
on particles of organic matter and on the 
undigested blood parsed liy the adult fleas. 
When fully grown the larva spins a loose 
cocoon within which it enters the pupal or 
resting stage, and after a period in this stage 
the mature flea emerges. Both adult and 
larval stages can withstand starvation for 
periods of several months. 

Control. 

To control cat and dog fleas it is essential 
first to clean thf host animal, and this may 
be done by dusting into the animars coat an 
insect powder such as derris or pyrethrum 
every week, 

Uogs may be washed in carbolic sheep- 
dip (prepared according to the makers 
recommendation), care being taken after¬ 
wards to ensure that the carliolic is 
thoroughly washed out of the animal’s coat 
with warm water, or it may cause injury. 

As these fleas lay their eggs about the 
bedding of the liost animals, or in places 
frequented by them, eradication must ob¬ 
viously include the breeding grounds as well 
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as the hosts. It must be remembered that ap¬ 
parently clean and healthy cats and dogs may 
produce fleas in enormous numbers. The 
bedding of the animals and places fre¬ 
quented by them should be sprayed 
thoroughly with kerosene emulsion or some 
other suitable disinfectant. 

The materials used to clean up the house 
depend upon the nature of the furnishings. 
Very hot soapy water, kerosetie emulsion, 
or ivcrosene-pyrethrum spray may all be 
used for this work, and good results may 
be obtained by rubbing a kerosene-soaked 
rag around the skirting boards and under 
the edges of carpets, or if the floor surfaces 
permit, pure kerosene may l>e applied with 
a small brush around the skirting boards and 
to the floor cracks, etc. If the kerosene- 
pyrelhrum spra} is used it should be driven 
in a heavy mist all over the floor and under 
all objects wfliere fleas could be sheltering. 

The cleansing of the house and removal 
of all small accumulations of dust from 
under car]>ets or edges of linoleums, etc., 
will assist in preventing their development 
ill plague numbers, lint it will not prevent the 
introduction of odd individuals. These may 
best be ke]>t niider control by the repeated 
use of the kcrosenc-iyvretliruni sprays or 
kerosene alone. 


The Larva of alFlea. 

[AJUrlEstiig 

When a pigsty is infested, the fleas may 
be controlled by spraying with either a car¬ 
bolic sheep-dip (at the strength recom¬ 
mended by the manufacturer) or kerosene 
emulsion (i in lo). 

Methods of Preparing Sprays. 

Kerosenc-pyrethrum sprays (fly sprays) 
may be purchased ready for use or may be 
prepared according to the following 
formula:— 

Pyrethrum powder .. . . 4 02, 

Kerosene . i quart. 

Place the pyrethrum powder in the kero¬ 
sene, mix and shake well, allow to stand 
over night, then strain through fine muslin. 
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Methyl salicylate (synthetic oil of winter- 
green fluid oz.) may be added to the 
mixture, which is then ready for use in an 
atomizer. 

Kerosene emulsion is prepared as fol¬ 
lows:—Cut up it), soap and boil in i 
gallon of water until dissolved. Remove 
from fire and stir in vigorously i gallon of 
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kerosene, mixing until a creamy emulsion 
is formed. This makes a stock solution 
which is diluted with water for use, at the 
rate of 2 pints of stock to 9 pints of water. 

The stock solution may be diluted at once 
with cold water, but if allowed to cool, it 
must either be reheated or else hot water 
must be used to dilute it. 


Sawflies. 

(T enihredinidae.) 


Sawflies, some eighty species of which 
are known to occur in Australia, are medium 
or small-sized wasps with two pairs of 
wings and robust bodies. The females pos¬ 
sess toothed saw-like ovipositors, which are 
used to insert their eggs into plant tissues. 



The larvae of many species closely re¬ 
semble caterpillars in general appearance. 
They have three pairs of well-developed true 
legs and up to as many as eight pairs of 
prolegs. Some secrete a slimy covering and 
thus resemble slugs. Most of the species 
are leaf-eaters, but some are leaf-miners 
and others gall-formers. 


The steel-blue sawfly {Perga dorsalis) is 
the largest and probably the most com¬ 
monly seen species in the coastal areas. Its 
range extends from Tasmania to north 
Queensland. 

The eggs, which are comparatively large, 
are laid in a row beneath the upper surface 
of the leaf tissues. The larvae feed upon 
the foliage of various species of gum trees, 
Eucalyptus spp., and may seriously defoliate 
young trees around homesteads. They are 
of gregarious habits, and during the day 
rest clustered together in a tightly packed 
mass on the stem or twig of the tree upon 
which they are feeding, but at night they 
wander individually over the foliage and 
later return to their resting place. When 
disturbed the larvae bend back their bodies 
and exude from their mouths a viscid yellow 
sub.stance which has a strong eucalyptus 
odour. At the same time they raise the tips 
of their abdomens and tap up and down. 

The young larvae are yellowish with black 
heads and at first cluster together on the 



The Steel..b)ue Sewflly. 

—Voung lafv^ae. 

Lfift .—^Cuticle of !caf removed to sfeow eggs laid in the 
leaf tissues. [Siatural sur.] 
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^dgc of a leaf where they feed for some 
days before selecting a site for resting dur¬ 
ing the day. 

The fully-fed larva, which measures 
about 2 inches in length, is black and covered 
with short white hairs, and lias no abdo¬ 
minal prolegs. W hen mature, they descend 
the tree in a slow-moving mass from their 



The SteeUblue Sawfly. 

lop left .—( ocooa 'lop fi^hl —Voutif, Uiva 

Bottom -MatJirc larva. 


resting place and may wander about over 
the surface of the ground for seveial days 
before selecting a .site in which to enter their 
pupal or chrysalis stage As many as 250 
caterpillars have been ohserxed moving m 
mass formation in one group. 

I'he site generallv selected under natural 
conditions is the softer soil against the trunk 
of some tree. They burrow into the soil 
for a deptli of several inches and spin their 
large cocoons in rows against cacli other, 
usually with their heads all facing one way. 

The cocoons, which are dark-brown or 
lilack, are cylindrical, about i incli in letigth 
and about J2 inch in diameter. Their walls 
are thin hut tough. ()ne end is rounded, the 
other has a flat cap or covering. 

The adult, which measures about i inch 
in length, is of a general steel-blue colour 
with yellow markings on the head and 
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thorax and yellow antennae and legs. The 
wings, which have well-marked veins are of 
a deep yellow colour. In the male the upper 
surface of the abdominal segments is 
covered with silvery down. 

Amongst other sawflies which are of 
economic importance arc the cherry slug 
{Caliroa Umacina), the larvae of which are 
covered with a slimy exudation, the leaf- 
blister sawfly (Phylacteophaya eucalypti), 
the larvae of wdiich cause leaf blisters, and 
Zcnaryc turncri, the larvae of which at times 
seriously defoliate cypress pines. Accounts 
of these three species have already been 
given in these notes. 

While most members of the genus 
Picrygophorus are not considered to he of 
economic importance*, the ironbark saw'fl> 
(P, analis) has been recorded by Tryon,* in 
Ottecnsland, completely defoliating the 
silver-leaf ironbark (Eucalyptus melanoph- 
loia), and in addition causing the deaths of 
numbers of cattle, which, while grazing in 
paddocks wheve infested ironliarks were 
growing, found the larvae on the trunks of 
the trees and ate them. The larvae of this 
particular saw^flv crawl down the tree 



Larva of Ptff^gophoru*^ s»p Showing Slender Tail 


trunks and mass together for some days 
before seeking a place in w^hich to enter 
Ihcir pupal stage. 

ControL 

W'herc the infestation is limited, hand 
picking and destroying the larvae may be 
undertaken. An arsenate of lead spray 
at the rate of 1^/2 Ib. of arsenate of lead 
powder to 50 gallons of water may be used. 


*Qld. Afrno. Jl. XVI, pp. 208 216: 1921. 


War Secrets Spread Like a Bush Fire. 
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KEROSINE 

For the jobs that need every ounce of 
power your tractor was built to give - 
tough jobs like sub-soiling that test the 
capacity of both fuel and tractor to stand 
up to the strain and punishment of really 
hard yakka-Voco is your best bet. Voco 
is a tractor fuel with an established reputa¬ 
tion for doing an honest job without a 
knock in the toughest pull. Use it for 
your ploughing this year and achieve 
Maximum Economy. 
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DIESEL TRACTORS have proved to 

be the cheapest form of tractive power 

^ HAN0MA6 DIESEL 


Write without obligation^ for hteratun to 

DEMCO MACHINERY CO. PTY. LTD. 

243/247 CLEVELAND ST., REOFERN, N.S.W., 

or enquire at your Local Agent. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER 



-FOR 


RENOWN 


Brand 


BINDER TWINE 



HADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


..BY 


J. SCOTT PTY. LTD.. Rope, Cordage, aod Bioder Twtoe Manofactorers, 
16S Clareace Street, Sydney :: :: :: Works, Maseot 







Internal Browning 
Of Pullar Cling Peaches. 


INTERNAL browning of Pullar Cling peaches on the Mnmimbidgee Irrigation Area, 
which has been un^ investigation for some years by Mr. H. Parry Brown, Plant 
Pathologist, is not of an infections character. It is caused by unduly high temperatures 
during die last three to four days prior to full ripeness. 

occur in pockets around vascular tissue. In 
some specimens it is noticeable only near 
the stone. Usually there is no external 
evidence of the disorder, except in advanced 


Internal Browaing 
of 

PulUr Clinff Peaches. 


cases when the fruit feels spongy and has 
a darkened skin colour resembling bruising. 
The usual absence of evidence prior to 
cutting and pitting has at times led to 
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appear water-soakedt then undergo browning 
and, in an advanced stage, have a thready 
or mealy texture. The browning may be 
distributed throughout the flesh or may 


The condition is similar in nature, and in 
its association with high temperatures, to 
the “glassiness” or “watcrcorc” and water- 
core breakdown’' of apples. Tissues at first 
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heavy unexpected losses to cannery and 
growers. 

Internal browning docs not dcvcloi'» nor 
increase after harvesting It occurs on the 
tree during the linal three or four days of 
ripening, and only when successive daily 
teini)eraturcs in the vicinity of, or higher 
than, ‘^5deg. Fahr. coincide with this period. 

Possible effects of soil type, tree vigour 
and age, position of fruit on the tree and 
irrigation practice, have been examined, but 
it is a})par<‘nt that these are concerned only 
insofar as they influence time of ripening of 
the fruit. Thus, in the highly susceptible 
I’ullar ding variety early-maturing trees 
may lie affected while late maturing ones 
may escape, (»r vice 7>crsa. 

d'his variety ripens early in autumn, 
(luring three or four weeks (for the M.I.A. 
as a whole) in March and early April. In 
a consistently mild autumn there is no 
occurrence of internal browning. In other 


years there occur periods when all pickings 
of fully ripe Pullar Clings inevitably include 
affected fruit. 

Recommendation for Prevention. 

The disorder can be avoided by picking 
the IHillar Cling variety some two or three 
days earlier than full colour standard. This 
need he done only when temperatures at the 
time are in or near the high nineties. 

Many growers have accepted this pro¬ 
cedure in recent seasons and successfully 
avoided the disorder. 

Varietai SmeeptibSty. 

In respect of varietal susceptibility it is 
of interest that both (Jolden Queen and 
Phillips Cling, wdiich just precede the Pullar 
in ripening order, are reported to have been 
affected in one season. It is not certain 
that the condition was identical. In any 
case it has become apj^areiit lhat their 
susceptibility is at least much lower than 
that of the Pullar Cling. 


Diseases of Carrots and Beet Grown for Seed 


1\ yitiv. of the shoitage of certain vegetable .seeds 
previously imported into ibis c(nintiy and the 
conse<|uent necessity f<^r increased seed produc¬ 
tion locally, many growers will be mtciesicd in 
the diseases afiecting these new seed crops, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of two of the most iniportant. 
namclv, carrots and beetroot 

Root Rotft and Foliago Diseases. 

In the case of both oanots and beet, the diseases 
may be divided into those winch cause sp(»tting 
or de.illi of the leaves and those which affect the 
io< »ts 

ludiage diseases of carrots in this country in¬ 
clude Macrospnrumi leaf blight and Cercospora 
leaf spot, and, whilst the latter is v(iv rare at 
pie-^ent, the foiiiM is sonuwliat nior# common, 
but even so, carrot foliage disease*' are unlikeb 
to be of anv great coiiser)iienct as a disturbing 
factor in seed piodactiin I’eet foliage diseases 
include downv mildew an I Gercospora leaf spot, 
and although Cercospora leaf spot is a particu¬ 
larly serious diHMse on silver beet, neither it 
nor <lowny mildew are likeb in he serious factors 
in the pioduction of fahle beet H*ed. 

(Jn the other h.ind, loot lots often account for 
very ‘•erjoiis losses, especialK in the case of 
carrots U<.K>t rots are of importance because 
seveie root rotting results in the complete death 
of jilants with a greatly reduced yield of seed. 
Iningt such as tht Scletotnna and Scleroiium rot 
fungi {Scicrotmui ixbertmm and Sdcrofium rolfvi 
respectively) and species of I^usarium and 
Rhhortoma as well as soft-rot bacteria may cause 
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rotting of carrot roots, particularlv if ihev have 
been injured during digging and transftT to the 
place in which the seed crop is to lie produced 
Beet'- also suffer from root rots caused liy various 
fungi, some of which are true parasites whilst 
othcis oiil> attack injured roots 

U*e Clean Soil—Avoid Root Injuries. 

The two most important factors in these root 
rots of carrot and I)eet seed crops appear to he, 
hrst1>, the use of old land which had previously 
grown one of these or a closcl} related crop, and 
secondly, damage to the rm>t-» during transfer. 
Thus, control measures for these diseases arc:— 

i. \ ery careful handling of the roots td avoid 
in nines of any type—even .small abrasions 
on the skin may he important. 

2 '1 ht‘ use, for both the original root crop and 
tile seed crop, of land which has not previ¬ 
ously growm these or closely related vege¬ 
table crops. In fact, since some of the para¬ 
sitic fungi causing rots of beet and carrot 
also attack many other vegetable crops, it 
would be prcferalde to u.se land which has 
heen laid down to pasture or previously 
planted with field crops such as lucerne, 
maize, sorghum, millet, wheat or oats, 
rather than land used for vegetable culture. 

Tt is pos.sihlc that dipping the roots at trans¬ 
planting time in a fungicidal solution, .such as 
is u«cd for the treatment of potato tubers, might 
help prevent the rotting of the roots, hut no 
reliable information has heen secured on this 
point. 
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Late Blight of Celery 


The late blight oi leaf spot disease of celery is 
the most widespread and important disease affect 
ing this crop It is caused by the parasitic fungus 
Septona aptt 

The disease is hrst evident as brown dead spots 
on the leaves Tht^'C brown spots later become 
darker and numerous small black specks appear 
on the dead areas These specks which cm be 
seen easily with the naked eye are the pycnidia 
01 fruiting bodies of the fungus If the spots are 
sufficiently numerous they may coale sec resultinj^ 
in withering and death or th( whole Icif ALllhough 
leaf infection is most eommem it is not unusual 
to find the stalks also affected 

The spores contained in the hluk specks or 
pycmdia are the means by which the fungus is 
dissemmatc d from pi int to pi int The spread of 
hte blight is tavonied by wet weather 

Carried by the Seed. 

Although the disc ise m ly be carried ovci from 
seison to sdson on Tffected cchry leaves and 
stalks left in the field it c )nimoi]ly is intiodnced 
into seedbeds field sod and new localities l»y 
means ot infected seed Jt is of interest to note 
thu the spores of the late blight fungus earned 
with the seed lost their viibihty more quickly 
thin dies the seed end tl it two v€ai old celciy 
s< e 1 usually s disease ficc plants if planted 
in clean s )il 

Control Measures 

(1) Tied celery seed before sowing in hot 
w iter Til the sc id I )Mly m i clKesccbth I ig 
and suspend f ir lo rnnuitcs in a large volume (a 
ken scnc tinful) of water he ited lo exactly i-»■> 
d g J ahr 

(2) If phntecl on land winch li is presiously 
giown cclerv spriv the plants in the seedbed ind 
after they hue been set in the field with r T lo 
IJorde ui\ mixtuie The pi ints shiulcl he sprayed 
it mlerv ils of one oi two yveeks oi sufheienth 
often t ) keep ill neyy giowth e ivereel with the 
fungieick Disconlmiu sjiriyiug ibout lo diys 


before harvest The seed bed applications arc 
most important and should commence when the 
seedlings art i inch high 

(3) Practise held and seedbed sanitation m 
eluding destruction of diseased celery leaves and 
stalks by burning, rotation of crops and the use 
of clean soil for the seedbed If it is thought 
thu the seedbed soil miy be infested with the 
late blight fungus it is idyisable to treat it with 
a solution of formalin (i in 50) This is applieel 
at the rate of to ik-j gallons to the squaie foot 
depending on the quantity necessary to saturate 
the soil Ihe soil is then covered for twelve 
houis with bonds or higging after which the 
coyers are removed and the soil is stirred seytril 
times within the next two weeks to allow the 
fumes to eseipc before planting 



Late Bhtfht of Celery 


Root Knot. 


Or(amsms which attack the roots of plants are 
as i rule difficult to combat Most difficult are 
those which attack i luge variety of hosts as 
they are less easy in eliminate by rotation of 
crops 

One such organism the root-knot nematode 
Hi tirodcra vtarioni is parasitic on the roots not 
only of a large number of annual vegetable and 
flower crops and weeds but also of woody 
ptrcnnials such as garden shrubs and stone and 
pome fruits 

Severe infection results in dwarhng and 
unthrifty growth, iioor colour and a tendency to 
wilt during periods of hot weather Moreover, 


infieUd plants aie more h ihle lo attack by loot- 
rottiug fungi such as I usauuni thin are he iltliy 
plants 

The mmatodes attick I he n^ots ind the visible 
signs of then piestiice are swellings and irregular 
wartv outgrowths which interfere with the flow 
ot sap in the root 

Ihe female nematodes arc present within these 
galls and may be detected is small, white ghs 
tening bodies just visible to the unaided eye 
hggs are produced in large numbers so that 
under favijurahle conditions sod will become 
thoroughly infested in a single season 

Light sandv sols ate more habU to beeomc 
scverelv infested than arc heavy sods 
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Nematode galls are sometimes confused with 
the nodules normally developed on the roots of 
leguminous crops. These are of an entirely 
ditferent nature and are beneficial to the plant. 
They are easily distinguishable as they are mostly 
lateral in position, easily detached, and do not 
cause swelling and distortion of the main roots. 

Control Measures. 

Once a crop has become infected it is scarcely 
possible to eliminate the disease. In the case of 
perennial crops such as fruit trees, it is therefore 
most important to reduce tbc chances of infection 
to a minimum, and special precautions should be 
taken when the soil is light and sandy. Nursery 
stock found to be infected should not be planted. 
The practice of planting susceptible vegetable 
crops such as marrow, pumpkins, squash, beans, 
&c,, between the rows of young trees is a dan¬ 
gerous one since if nematodes are present at 


all their numbers will be greatly increased by this 
means. In such cases, if cover cTops are grown 
they should he of non-susccptible varieties. 

Small areas of soil for intensive culttire are 
best sterilised by steam if infested by nematodes. 

Fumigation with carbon bisulphide or chloro- 
picrin is also successful, hut the cost except fof 
small areas, is prohibitive. For large areas 
summer fallowing or the rotation of non- 
susceptible with susceptible crops is the most 
practicable method of keeping the nematode 
population of the soil within reasonable limits. 
For the summer fallow the land must be kept 
clear of weeds by frequent cultivation especially 
after rain, so that as the eggs hatch the nematode 
will be starved and destroyed. Resistant crops 
which may be alternated with susceptible ones 
arc oats, barley, wheat, certain American varie¬ 
ties r)f cowpea and velvet beans. Onion and pea¬ 
nuts are also fairly resistant. 


FERTILISERS FOR SULTANAS. 


(Continued horn page 131.) 


Conchtioiu. 

The addition of superphosphate at the rai(‘ 
of 1 or 2 lb. per vine did not improve the 
yield during a period of six years, over the 
system of growing sultanas with an annual 
green manure crop given i cwt. superphos¬ 
phate per acre at seeding and ploughing 
under each year’s vine i)ruuings. 

The addition of potash caused an improve¬ 
ment over the superpliosphate treatment, 
e(|ual to the nitrogen treatment, for a period 
of three years after the start of the experi¬ 
ment, but after that the yield declined to 
the suix*rphosphate level. 

The addition of nitrogen [sulphate of 
ammonia } lb. i)er vine and blood and hone 
iyl lb. per vine) improved the yield by 


the third year, and maintained it at the 
highest level during the subsequent three 
}ears of the experiment. As pho.sphorus 
was found to have no effect, the increases 
in yield from blood and bom* treatment are 
ascribed to its nitrogen content. The dif¬ 
ferences in yield l)etwecn sulphate of am¬ 
monia and blood and bone are attributed to 
the relative amounts of nitrogen ajijdied in 
each, namely o.i lb. in suli)hate of ammonia 
and 0.07 lb. in l)]o()d and hone per vine. 
These applications of nitrogen slightly re¬ 
duced the Beaume readings and widened 
the drying ratios each year. C)nly once in 
the four seasons in which the fruit from the 
experiment was graded separately did nitro¬ 
gen cause the fruit to be graded lower than 
other manurial treatments, and in this in¬ 
stance it was equal to the no manure ])l()ts. 


DEATH OF MR. J. M. ARTHUR. 

Readkrs w^ill regret the death, early this year, of Mr. J. M, Arthur, who, for 
thf* past twemy years, was orchardist at Hawkeshury Agricultual College. 

Mr. Arthur was sixty-three }ears of age at his death. He joined the 
staff of the Tlepartmenl in 1908, and served for some years at Wagga and Yanco 
b.xperiment harms, in addition to working among the early settlers in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area. 

Many of the younger officers of the Department owt much to Mr. Arthur’s 
in S'! ruction, and his work with the Royal and other Agricultural Societies was 
w^ell known. 

His many friends in the fruitgrowing industry will join with officers of 
the Department in extending sympathy to Mrs. Arthur and the members of her 
family. 
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Some Dry Weather Problems. 

THE exceptionally dry conditions experienced in the western inland* districts dnrinfi^ the 
summer months have considerably interfered with hcmey production from important 
sources of supply, such as yellow box and St Barnaby^s thi^. The yellow box did not 
fail in all localities to secrete nectar, but rather the lack of pollen supplies from other 
sources caused the colonies to economise in brood-rearing and thus become weakened in 
strength, and in this condition they could not make the best of the honey flow* The 
^^box” trees do not yield any useful supply of pollen, and in the inland areas where they 
occur, bees must depend mainly on ground flora to provide the necessary suppHet of 
this nitrogenous food for brood-rearing. During a dry time, however, the growth of all 


species of ground flora is seriously restricted. 

In spile of the fact tliat a good deal of 
expcritnental work has l)oen earned out with 
pollen substitutes for bees during a shortage 
of natural supplies, liec-farmers generally 
have not taken advantage of the knowledge 
that has been accumulated. Some of the 
recommended foods may be difficult to 
obtain, but others arc readily available. The 
following recommendation by the Council 
for Scientific and [ndUvStrial Research comes 
within this latter class and is worthy of 
trial. It consists of dried milk mixed with 
sufficient bran to prevent caking in the open, 
with the addition of a little cocoa to make 
it attractive to bees. Then again, linseed 
meal and pollard, which gave good results 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, is an¬ 
other pollen substitute that is easy to obtain. 
Small quantities of these substitute foods 
are very helpful in maintaining a reasonable 
colony strength in difficult seasons. 


This has been one of those rare summer 
seasons, too, when it was of little use trains- 
porting bees to coastal areas to recuperate, 
as conditions on the coast were also ex¬ 
tremely dry. Petrol rationing also had some 
restraining influence in the matter of moving 
bees. 

The Small Black Ant. 

The dry conditions in the inland districts 
appeared to favour an increase of ants and 
other pests in the apiary. In some localities 
the little black ants became a real menace to 
bee colonies, and migratory bee-farmers who 
established sites on infested country without 
having first taken precautions to deal with 
the pest have experienced a very anxious 
time. Weak colonies, with their organisation 
disturbed on account o! being moved, were 
most susceptible to attack and losses 
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occurred. In other cases, during extracting 
operations from strong stocks it was found 
ttot the ants persisted in reaching the 
newly-returned extracted combs ahead of 
the bees, and in some instances the bees 
deserted the hives rather than face the horde 
of invaders. 

The Department issues a free pamplilet, 
“Ants and their Control/’ which fully de¬ 
scribes the preparation and setting out of 
poison baits most eifective against the 



Lucky Find for Beekeeper. 

Colony established in end of hollow Ion. 


Species which invade the bee-hive Useful 
containers in which to jdacc the poison for 
distribution aliout the apiary are shallow 
tobacco tins covered with strips of wire 
cloth to adniii ants and at the same time 
prevent entry of bees. Ant-proof hive 
staiKls ma) lie used as a preventive 
measure, but even in this case it is advis¬ 
able to reduce the pest by the use of poison 
baits. 

Beekeepm Co-operate with Department 

A number of “hobbyist” beekeepers with 
long experience have contributed a good deal 
toward the afhance of bee-farnnng, both 
from the point of view of scientific ob.scr- 
vation and the application of useful prac¬ 
tical knowledge Just recently Mr. Albert 
Yeo, of Ashfield, co-ojierated most help¬ 
fully with the Department in investigations 
14Z 


covering the influence of environment on 
the temperament of bees, and Mr. E. W. 
Robertson, of Chatswood, has now supplied 
very interesting data covering his observa¬ 
tions and work in the apiary. 

Mr. Robertson recently imported queen 
bees from Ohio, U.S.A., getting them 
through by Clipper air-mail. Two small con¬ 
signments came over very successfully, and 
since the time occupied in travel was of 
short duration, the ordinary shipping cage 
(4 inches x 2}4 inches) provided ample 
accommodation for each queen and her 
escort worker bees. Mr. Robertson arranged 
the importation because of his personal in¬ 
terest, but also with the idea that the experi¬ 
ment might benefit the bee-farming indus¬ 
try. After the war Australia may have to 
depend mainly on securing importations of 
bees from the U.S.A. rather than from 
Italy, because of the danger of introducing 
Acanne disease from the latter country At 
the present time, of course, the difficult 
position of air transport and the problem 
of dollar exchange preclude any further 
importations hemg arranged. 

Introducing Imported Queens. 

The })Jan adopted by Mr. Robertson for 
introducing the im])orte(l (jueens in Ins 
apiary w^as as follows:—Thiee-frame 
nucleus colonies with ample suf4)lies of 
voting bees were drawn from populous hives 
of good-tempered Italian stocks. These 
were '^et out on stands protected from ams, 
and the old bees, which mosth cause trouble 
in introduction work, were allowed to drift 
back to their old homes. Then each cjueen, 
with a few young bees, was jilaccd under 
a press-in cage (meal-cover type as illus¬ 
trated ) on a portion of the brood comb in a 
nucleus where she would have an oppor¬ 
tunity of laying in some cells if such were 
required. In twenty-four hours’ time the 
hive wa.s examined and if the bees were 
contented the cage was lifted up and the 
queen liberated. The queen was kej)t under 
observation for a few minutes to ensure 
that the bees were taking kindly to her 
presence amongst them. 

Some Important Points. 

A point particularly emphasised by Mr. 
Robertson is that before removing the cage 
the queen must be observed on the comb 
and not on the side of the cage. Moving 
the cage with the queen on the side of it 
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would cause considerable disturbance in 
liberating her, and this would not be con¬ 
ducive to safe introduction. The press-in 
type of cage was used almost exclusively 
some years ago for iatroduction, and many 
beekeepers found it very reliable. Mr. 
Robertson adhere.s to its use even though 
he has tried most other later schemes, of 
which there are many, for introduction work. 



“Meat Covet** Type of Introduemtf Cage 


Whore robber bees are active il is neces- 
sar\, when the old bees lune returned home 
from the nucleus and the queen has been 
introduced, to clo^e tlie bees in with w'lre 
cloth and take the hive in<l<x)rs for a few 
(lavs .so that the young colony wn'll build 
u]) sufficiently to defend itself. 

Interesting Observations. 

( areful and interesting observations were 
made Iw Mr. Kohertsun during the rearing 
of yoimg queen bee progeny of the importenl 
stock. One (pieen emerged from her cell 
on i8th December and was observed to 
return from a successful mating flight at 
3 p.m. on 25th December, Indications of 
her impregnation {the protruding shreds of 
the membrane torn from the body of the 
drone) w^ere clearly evident. W’ithin ten 
minutes of entering the hive after her wed¬ 
ding flight, the <iueen, with the assistance of 
attendant bees, removed the complete organ 
of the drone from her body. This would 
seem to prove that the absorption and stor¬ 
age of fertilising material sufficient to fulfil 
the lifetime requirements of the queen is 
a comparatively rapid process. The queen 
bee in question w^as found to be laying in 


forty-eight hours from the time the mating 
occurred. According to Mr. Robertson the 
foregoing is not just an isolated instance, 
as previous observations along the same 
lines have given similar results. It is ad¬ 
mitted, of course, that unfavourable weather 
may cause some variation of the time in 
which a queen will be mated or commence 
to lay. The observations mentioned above 
were made under normal seasonal condi¬ 
tions. 

A number of queen bees, the progeny of 
stock imported by Mr. Robertson, have been 
made available to Hawkeshury Agricultural 
College and to a few^ prominent private bee- 
farmers in order that the beekeeping indus- 
try generally may benefit. 

In transferring larvae in queen-rearing 
Mr. Rcjbertson uses a very uncommon type 
of transferring needle. The needle in genei'al 
use, a manufactured one, has a straight bar 
and w^hen inserted in a cell to lift out a tiny 
larva it is inclined to obstruct a clear view 
of the o])eration. To overcome this objec¬ 
tion, the ncedk* made by Mr. Robertson 
(see illustration) has a bent bar. 



ScraifTht amd Bent Larvae•.tranarerHntf Needlea. 
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The Geologic Sources 
Of the Commoner Chemical Elements. 

Their Agricultural Significance. 


{Continued from page 43.) 

A. N. Old, B.Sc.Agr., Analyst. 

POTASSIUM. 


From an agricultural viewpoint, potassium, 
unlike sodium, is of paramount importance 
as a major plant nutrient and one of the 
three elements commonly applied in large 
quantities as fertiliser, the others being 
nitrogen and phosphorus. 

The difference between potassium and 
sodium compounds was not dearly demon¬ 
strated and understood until 1762, although 
the compounds had been known and used 
since ancient times. Aristotle described in 
detail the process for obtaining alkali 
(potassium carbonate) by the ashing of 
wood. The free elements were first isolated 
by Humphrey Davy in 1807. 

Potastkun in SiBcate Mtnerab. 

Some 2,4 per cent, of the earth's crust 
consists of potassium, the chief primary 
sources of the element being the potash- 

H4 


bearing silicates. Orthoclase (KaO-AlgOg- 
bSiO^), the principal potash felspar, is very 
W’idely distributed in igneous rocks such as 
granites, syenites, rhyolites, trachytes and 
gneisses, and in felspathic sandstones. It 
contains i6'9 per cent, of potash (K^O). 
Microcline is a less common potash felspar. 
Sanidine and adularia are varieties of ortho¬ 
clase, 

Leucite, a member of the group of miner¬ 
als called felspathoids, which contain less 
silica than the felspars, has the formula 
K20*Al205i-4Si02 and contains 21*5 per 
cent, of KoO. Nepheline, another member 
of the group, contains a small amount. 

Muscovite, potash or white mica, the 
ordinary mica of commerce, is a potash- 
bearing silicate; some other micas, including 
biotite {black mica) contain a little potas¬ 
sium. 
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i YOU HAVE CONFIDENCE 
ABOUT FEEDING 


TRl-CAL-OS 

to valuable stock; this mineral , 

^ supplement is a pure bone pro- 

’ duct having a guaranteed 

' minimum content of 33/< , 

I phosphoric acid and 40^, < lime. 

Tri-cal-os is specially processed , 

I to ensure maximum digesti- ' 

bilily; regular use enables stock 
to maintain production at the 
, highest levels. 

* Tri -cahos is obtainable from stock I 

t 

I and station suppliers, merchants and I 
general stores. ^ 

• 

Write for folders and particulars about — 

I TRI-CAL-OS 

{ StdHlUed 

BONE FLOUR 

to 

Davis Geiatiae (Aastaralia) Pty Ltd 

G.P.O. Box 3583 S. Sydney . N.S.W. 



AN ANNOUNCEMENT 

BY THE 

DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS* 


Readers of the “Agricultural Gazette** 
will understand that, in existing circum¬ 
stances, it is impossible to make any 
definite pronouncement regarding train 
services. 

The best that can be done is to give an 
assurance that the Department will con¬ 
tinue to provide both passenger and goods 
transportation in accordance with the 
facilities available for those purposes. 

On their part the public are asked to 
accept, readily and cheerfully, any restiic- 
tions on train travel and the carriage of 
merchandise which it may be necessary to 
impose. 

In thus co-operating with the Depart¬ 
ment of Railways during a period of 
intense activity, railway users will make 
a valuable contribution to the common 
cause. 

Country residents desiring to make 
travelling plans are asked to get into touch 
with the locil Station Master. 


S. R. Nicholas, 

Acting Secretary for Railways. 
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Glauconite, a silicate of iron and potash 
(5 to 8 per cent. K, 0 ) occurs in a granular 
or earthy form as a sandy deposit called 
‘‘greensand.’’ It is^^^sociated with sand¬ 
stones, clays and limestones, often of Cre¬ 
taceous age, and is forming at the present 
day on the ocean floor. The oil-bearing 
sands of Oligocene age occurring at Lakes 
Entrance, East Gippsland, contain glau¬ 
conite. Attention is drawn to this fact, as 
it is not known whether any investigation 
of the potash content has been made. 

The extraction of commercial potassium 
compounds from most silicates is a difficult 
and expensive operation, so that they are 
derived mainly from the important occur¬ 
rences of saline residues. About 40,000 
tons of leucite, however, are quarried 
annually in Italy and glauconite havS been 
used as a fertiliser. 

PotaMimn in Saline Depoiitt. 

The decomposition of igneous and other 
rocks produces soluble potassium com¬ 
pounds which find their way into soils, 
organisms, rivers, lakes and oceans. Under 
appropriate arid conditions at diflferent 
periocls of the earth’s geologic history, 
evaporation of lake and ocean water has 
resulted in the deposition of immense beds 
of potash and other salts in various parts 
of the world. The chief of these deposits, 
the Stassfurt of Germany, along with others 
in Central Europe, Asia, and the United 
States of America, were laid down in the 
Pennian period, when immense coastal 
lake.s were evaporated. The great thickness 
of the salts deposited indicates that the 
lakes must have been at intervals in com¬ 
munication with the ocean. More recently, 


in Tertiary time, similar conditions pre¬ 
vailed and deposits were formed in France, 
Spain and Poland. 

Potash minerals occurring in these saline 
residues include carnallite (KCl-MgClg- 
6H2O), kainite (KCl-MgS04-jH20), poly¬ 
halite (K2S04-MgS04-2CaS04-2H20) and 
syhdne (sylvite) (KCl.) These are associated 
with various sodium, magnesium, calcium, 
caesium and rubidium salts. Sylvinite is 
the name given to a mixture cf sodium and 
potassium chlorides, and is therefore not a 
mineral species. It is not to be confused 
with sylvanite, a telluride of gold and silver. 

Originally, the Stassfurt deposits were 
exploited for their common salt content, the 
potash salts being regarded as waste mater¬ 
ials. About a century ago, their importance 
was realised, and a tremendous industry 
developed which, prior to the 1914-18 war, 
gave (jerrnany a world potash monopoly. 

Some present-day inland drainage basins 
are inif)ortant sources of potash. A growing 
industry in Palestine is the extraction of 
potash, bromine, etc., from the waters of 
the Dead Sea, the salt brine being pumped 
from the depths of the sea into shore vats, 
where it is allowed to evaporate in the sun. 
At Scarles Lake. California, a town of 
5,000 people has developed, based on potash 
and borax extraction. Forty per cent, of 
the potash production of the United States 
conies from the brine of this lake, the 
remainder having its source mainly in the 
subterranean deposits of Texas and New 
Mexico. A salt plain rich in potassium 
chloride occurs in Abyssinia, inland from 
Fatamari, on the Red Sea. 

The w^ater of the ocean contains 0.04 
per cent, of potassium, and constitutes a 
source of the element to which increased 



Rtfisuery of the Vnited Stetet Poteeh Co. et Cerlibed, New Mexico, 

[Induslrtal ana £H$tneenng Chemistry, 
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attention has been given in recent years* 
A new process, based on the selective pre¬ 
cipitation of potassium with dipicrylaniine, 
was discovered in Norway, and a pilot plant 
with an annual capacity of 5,000 tons of 
potash was in operation prior to the 

invasion. 

Ahmite, Ahmi and Nitre. 

The mineral aluuitc (K20-3Al20a-4S03- 
6HaO) is considered to have been formed 
by the action of sulphurous vapours on 
rocks such as trachytes and rhyolites. It 
occurs in Italy, Spain, China, Western and 
Soulli Australia and New South Wales— 
the New wSouth Wales kx'ality is at Alum 
Mountain, Bullahdelah. From alunite it is 
possible to obtain alumina (hence alumin¬ 
ium), potassium sulphate, and sulphuric 
acid. 



Potato Plant Showinif Potash Deficiency. 

S D A. photo. 


Alum (potash alum, K2S()4-Al2(S04),^- 
24H/)) occurs near volcanoes, and in sedi¬ 
mentary rocks in which iron pyrites (FeSa) 
is being weathered—particularly in caves 
and under ledges in such rocks. Commer¬ 
cial alum is not, however, derived from 
these sources. 

Nitre or potassium nitrate (KNO.,) occurs 
in India, where it is of organic origin, also 
in Chile, where it is of inorganic origin 
and is associated with the sodnim nitrate 
(Chile salt-petre or nitratine) deposits. 


Mitceilatteoiu Soared of Pobtsmm. 

Many industrial waste materials contain 
large amounts of potash which it is some¬ 
times practicable to recover. The flue dust 
of cement kilns and blast furnaces contains 
appreciable amounts of potassium com¬ 
pounds due to the fact that they are fairly 
volatile at high temperatures, as compared 
with those of calcium, sodium, aluminium, 
etc. 

The water-soluble material, suint, of wool 
contains potassium, and the Au.slralian wool 
clip has been estimated to remove annually 
the equivalent of 10,000 tons of potassium 
carbonate. If increasing amount.s of wool 
were scoured locally, and in large plants, 
this could be partially recovered. 

Other sources of potash are seaweed, 
plant ashes, and the waste liquors from the 
manufacture of power alcohol fron^j 
molasses. 

World production of potash in 1^)38 (pre¬ 
war) totalled 2,865,000 metric tons, the 
chief producers being Germany, France, 
United Socialist .Soviet Repu])lics, United 
States of America, Poland, I’alestine, Spain 
and India. 

Potash in Soils, Planb and Animals. 

Potassium occurs in soils, (a) rela¬ 
tively unweatliered silicate minerals \ ib) in 
the soil solution as soluble .salts; and (r) 
as exchangeable potassium held by the 
organic and inorganic colloids of the soil. 
The last two sources are the important ones 
from the point of view of availability for 
crop use, the liberation of potash by tiic de¬ 
composition of the residue of silicates being 
very slow. In tlie colloidal base-exchange 
complex of the soil, potas.sium is absorbed 
more readily than .sodium and loss of potash 
by leaching, except on sandy and peaty soils, 
is not great. The chief sources of loss of 
potassium are soil erosion, the export of 
crops, and the wasting of the liquid frac¬ 
tion of animal manure. 

Recent work lias shown that exchange¬ 
able potassium may, under certain conditions, 
change over in part to a non-exchangeable 
form —apparently muscovite or some simi¬ 
lar mineral. Alternate wetting and drying 
hasten this fixation. Methods which have 
been recommended to comliat this tendency 
are the application of potash fertili¬ 
sers at a depth of several inches so as to 
lessen the influence of alternate wetting 
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and drying, localised application in granular 
forms and the addition of organic matter 
to the soil. Potassium held by the organic 
exchange complex is considered safe from 
fixation. 

Plants, both land and marine, preferen¬ 
tially absorb potash from the soil Potassium 
is essential to the metabolic processes ot 
the living cell—it influences plant respira¬ 
tion, the absorption of other mineral 
elements, the photo-synthetic process, the 
translocation oi sugars and their conversion 
to starch, and the action of enzymes Appai- 
ently it does not enter into permanent 
organic combinations in the plant, for, 
although it is essential for the production 
of chlorophyll, sugars, starches, cellulose. 


under which they were deposited, most of 
the potash was leached out; coal ashes 
usually contain less than 05 per cent. 

When deficiencies of available potassium 
occur in soils, the physiological processes of 
plants are affected; outward signs of these 
changes are foliage discolourations, necroses 
of various kinds, and greater susceptibility 
to fungous diseases. 

In animal organisms, also, potassium is 
essential, it occurs mainly in a soluble form, 
and much is excreted in sweat and urine 
and thus partially returned to the soil. In 
the case of sheep the potash is largely le- 
tained in the wool, as a constituent of suint 
or wool-fat. 


Potato Pitfit Showing 
Correetton of Potaah 
Oefieienoy 
by Application of 
Fcttiliacr 
(C/ S n photo. 



proteins, oils, fats, etc, it is not an actual 
constituent of any of these substances In 
this way it differs from other common 
elements in plants such as nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus, magnesium and calcium. Potassium 
is unique also, in that it is the only radio¬ 
active element essential for living organisms 

Plant residues and the ash obtained from 
them contain considerable amounts of 
potash which may be returned to the soil 
in the form of animal manure and plant 
remains and by the ploughing m of green 
manure crops. Peat and coal are excep¬ 
tional in that, because of the conditions 

0 


Potaih Fertilisers. 

Under peace conditions a very large per¬ 
centage of the potash used as a fertiliser 
had its origin in the deposits of Germany 
and France, which were used either as the 
crude salts or, for long shipment, as the 
refined salts—potassium chloride (muriate) 
and potassium sulphate, equivalent to 50 
and 48 per cent KjO, respectively. Potas¬ 
sium nitrate, potassium phosphate and 
potassium ammonium phosphate have also 
been produced; these have the advantage 
that they cai^ only ions that have value 
as plant nutrients, thus saving transport, 
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Imports of potash to Australia have prac¬ 
tically ceased since the outbreak of war; 
however, no appreciable amount of potash 
has ever been required by such major crops 
^ wheat, oats, maize and hay in this 
country; the chief of our crops requiring 
potash are potatoes, bananas, tobacco and 
vegetables. 

The most promising sources of potassium 
in Australia—apart from animal manure 
and plant residues applied to soils—are 
(o) alunite, (b) fluedust from cement kilns 
and blast furnaces, (c) waste liquors from 
power alcohol manufacture, and (d) suint 
from wool scourings. The ash of prickly 
pear has been suggested as a source, but* 
although the potash content is reasonably 
liigh*, published claims have often been 
much exaggerated. 

Reference has already been made, in dis¬ 
cussing the element, sodium, to the 
occurrence in New South Wales of a series 
of alkaline rocks rich in soda and potash; 
these are not rich enough, however, to con- 
stituttf^% source of commercial potash. 

PotaiaittBi In OAer Induairiet. 

There is a widespread belief that potas¬ 
sium is of great importance in munitions; 
this, however, is only true in an indirect 
sense. Although potassium nitrate is 
required for the manufacture of slow- 
burning black powder used for fuses and 
the ignition of smokeless powder, and the 
chlorate and perchlorate for pyrotechnics, 
hand grenades, etc., the amounts involved 
are not large. Some 90 per cent, of all 
potash produced is used as fertiliser, and 

^Chemical Compoaition of Prickly Pear.— GatftU, May, 
* 939 . 


its relation to wartime industry is mainly 
through the farmer. In this connection it 
may be noted that nitrocellulose is made 
from cotton, and that the cotton plant 
requires comparatively large amounts of 
potash. 

Potassium chloride is the starting point 
for the manufacture of most other potas¬ 
sium salts, of which dozens are of 
importance in the various chemical indus¬ 
tries. The hydroxide (caustic potash) is 
used in the manufacture of potash soaps, 
dyes, synthetic organic compounds, fine 
chemicals, glass, etc. Potassium carbonate 
is the preferred source of potash in glass 
manufacture, being used for the better 
grades of table, decorative, illuminating and 
optical glassware. Potassium replaces 
sodium in the softer types of soap and 
the harder types of glass. 

Felspar is used to a large extent in the 
ceramics and glass industries, though it is 
here as much a source of silica and alumina 
as of potash. 

Radioactivity of Potattmm. 

The natural radioactivity of potassium 
makes it one of the most interesting of the 
elements from the viewpoint of studies of 
the earth's geologic history. There are 
three isotopes of potassium, K*", K" and 
The first is most abundant, but it is 
the second one which is radioactive; the 
products are calcium and argon, together 
with both beta and gamma rays. The rate 
of this change has been used to estimate 
the earth's age. The argon, relatively abun¬ 
dant deep in the earth's crust, is thought 
to have been derived from radioactive 
potassium. 


H(Hrse<breedbg Act, 1940. 


In the February issue of the Agricultural 
Gaeette an announcement was made tliat 
applications for the registration of stallions 
under the Horse-breeding Act, 1940, should 
be made before the ist March. It has now 
been found that, owing to shortage of neces- 
saiy staff, petrol restrictions and other diffi¬ 
culties associated with the war, it will not 
be possible to carry out examination of stal¬ 
lions this year. The Minister has therefore 
decided to suspend for one year the opera¬ 
tion of the provisions of the Act which 
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require the registration of stallions. During 
this period no restrictions will therefore be 
enforced regarding the use of stallions for 
breeding purposes. 

It is still necessary for persons who have 
not yet notified the Department of the pos¬ 
session of a stallion to do so and, on appli¬ 
cation to the Department, the necessary form 
will be forwarded- 

Transfers, deaths and castrations of 
stallions should also be notified to the 
Department. 
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Diseases of Poultry 

XN 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

By 

T. G« HXTNQERFOHDf B.V.Sc.« H.D.A.9 Govornmsnt Vstsriiuiry OflSosr. 

JVoyal 8 vo. 230 pages. Liberally Illustrated, 

BEBE is a book which should find a plaoa in every poultry iarmor*a library. To 
the poultry farmer, no less than other livestock owners, disease presents an ever<« 
present problem. Diseases of Poultry in New South Wales'* simplifies the approach 
to the problem, and shows how to reduce to the minimum the losses from this cause* 

Written from extensive Australian experience, it comprises a non-teohnical state¬ 
ment of the diseases which cause most econoinlc loss in New South Wales. The 
symptoms and control measures are described in popular language with the aid of 
numerous illustrations. 


Oloth Bound* PHcSi 10a. 6d« (Ha. poatad). 


Primed and Published by and ObtainMe from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER Phillip Street, SYDNEY; or from the 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Box 3to, G.P.O.. SYDNEY 



THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


Establislieil for the Public Benefit on 
l»t Januarye 1914 —since which date 
assets totallinv £38,182,542 have been 
administered 

ae 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Foil informatioa and FREE BOOKLET 
may he obtained on application to his 
Afont—the nearest Clerk of Potty 
Sessions 

or to 

W. B. GEDDES, Public TruMicm. 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney* 
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Department of Agriculture. 


Stud Poultry 



OKPINGTONS, LECHORNS, LANCSHAWS . 

Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 

Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College oidy. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 
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Maintaining Autumn Production. 


WHILE it is natural for the egg yield to decline sharply dnrmg diis month the management 
of the birds plays an important part in maintaining production at a reasonable kveL 
and thus showing a profit over cost of feed instead of the loss, which too frequently 
occurs dnring the automn. 


FEEmNO is one aspect of management 
which should receive closer attention at this 
time of the year than at any other period, 
as the appetites of the birds vary consider¬ 
ably from day to day and unless the amount 
of food is regulated accordingly production 
will suffer and an earlier moult result. What 
frequently happens is that food is allowed 
to remain in the pens from one meal to 
another and the birds cat less than would be 
tlie case if they were kept reasonably keen 
for their food. Therefore, the only ctnirsc 
to follow is to give them at each meal just 
as much as they will cat within an hour of 
feeding without leaving any food. 

There is only one thing worse than a sur¬ 
feit of food and that is under-feeding. Some 
inexperienced poultry farmers make this 
latter mistake during the moulting season, 
when production is low, in an endeavour to 
reduce feed costs, but any attempt to effect 
a saving by this means is false economy, 
as it results only in prolonging the period 
between moulting and resumption of pro¬ 
duction, and causes the birds which might 
be laying to break into a moult. 

If a reduction in the feed account has to 
be made, the only course is to cull out the 


hens which show signs of falling into a 
moult and allow the rCvSt of the flock as much 
food as they require. 

Another important factor at this time uf 
the year is to avoid any drastic change in 
the compo'-ition of the ration or the time and 
method of feeding, such alterations are 
likely to cause loss of production and 
earlier moulting. 

Factors in Housing. 

Next in importance to feeding comes the 
matter of housing the birds. Unfortun¬ 
ately ill many instances too little attention 
is given to the conditions under which the 
laying stock are accommodated. Any over¬ 
crowding, due eitht r to too many birds being 
placed in a house or to the perches being 
too close, particularly in hot, sultry weather, 
might cause an earlier moult than would 
otherwise occur, and badly ventilated, or 
low, houses would accentuate the trouble. 
Such conditions are also likely to contribute 
towards catarrlul infection. 

The safest course to follow until the 
cooler weather of the autumn sets in is to 
run somewhat less birds m the houses than 
they are designed to accommodate. Hiis 
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applies particularly to the young stock, as 
they are likely to be more adversely affected 
than the older birds. 

DRINKING AND FEEDING UTENSILS. 

Particulars concerning drinking and feed¬ 
ing utensils for poultry are often sought by 
poultry farmers, and in order to supply 
information on the subject illustrations and 
details of a number of utensils for chickens 
and adult birds arc given herein. Fig. i 
shows chicken drinking fountains suitable 
for fifty to sixty chickens from day-old to 
six or eight weeks. These and similar types 
arc sold by firms which cater for the sale 
of poultry requisites. They are classed as i 
quart, 2 quarts and 4 quarts capacity, and 
the .sizes are, from left to right:—(i) Top 



Fitf. 1.—Chicken Drinking Founttine. 


portion 3% inches high to the cone and 4 
inches in diameter; tray 6 inches diameter 
by inches deep. (2) Top 4 }^ inches high 
X 5 inches; tray 7% inches diameter, x 2^ 
inches deep. (3) 6)4 inches high x 7 inches, 
tray 9)4 inches diameter x 2)4 inches deep. 

Various types of automatic watering sys¬ 
tems for brooder houses arc seen in use on 
farms, but few arc entirely satisfactory 



Fig. a.—Wet Math Fee4 Troughf for Chiekenc. 


owing to the difficulty of maintaining them 
m a hygienic condition and to the risk of 
spreading diseases. Moreover, it is not 
possible to locate the drinking vessels of 
such systems in a position which is suitable 
for baby chickens as well as older ones. 
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consequently an ind^endent type of vessel 
is necessary for the chickens during the first 
week. It is thus questionable whether there 
is much advantage in installing even the 
best type of automatic system for chickens 
in the brooders. 



Fig. 5.—Feeding Trough Suitable for Adult or 
Growing Stoek. 


Fig. 2 depicts wet mash feed troughs for 
about fifty chickens one day old to six weeks. 
Reading from left to right the dimensions 
are:—(i) 17 inches long 7)4 inches wide 
in the opening, and i)4 inches deep; while 
the ends are 4V2 inches at the bottom, 2)4 
inches at the top and inches high, (2) 
20 inches long, 2)4 inches wide and 2)4 
inches deep; ends 5)4 inches at bottom, 2)4 
inches at top and 2)4 inches high, (3) 30 
inches long, 2)4 inches wide and 2)4 inches 
deep; ends 5)4 inches at bottom, 2)4 inches 
at top and 2)4 inches high. In each case 



Fig. 4 .—AUernative Type of Feeding Trough. 

there is a clearance of of an inch be¬ 
neath the troughs to allow them to stand 
firmly on the floor. 

For durability these troughs should be 
made of 24 gauge galvanised iron. It will 
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be noted that the troughing is rounded, with 
the sides turned in slightly at the top to 
prevent the mash being scratched out. 
These types have proved to be most satis¬ 
factory and the smallest size is suitable for 
chickens up to two weeks old, the second 
size from two to four weeks and the largest 
from four to six weeks or older if desired. 



However, after six weeks the type shown 
in Fig. 3 can be adoptetl. The dimensions 
of this are 36 inches long, 6 inches wide and 
3^4 inches deep, the end being 12 inches 
long X 4J/2 inches high The edges are 
rolled and stiffened with No 8 gauge faac- 
ing wire, which also supports the open end. 

A similar class of trough made of wood, 
as depicted in Fig. 4, would serve in times 
like the present, when difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in obtaining galvanised iron. The 
wooden trough could be made of timber ^ 
inch thick, by nailing together, **V’’-shaped, 
two pieces, one 5 inches wide and the other 
6 inches, and then fixing the end, which 
should be 12 inches long and 6 inches high. 
A piece of hoop-iron nailed around the open 
end completes the job, but the wooden end 
can be made more secure by nailing two 2- 
inch X I-inch cleats on to the -shaped 


side, to which the end can also be nailed. 
For young stock up to half-grown, troughs 
about 3 ft 6 in. to 4 feet long are most 
Convenient, one of which would serve 
thirty-five to forty birds. 

For adult birds larger materials could be 
used, the sides being made of timber 6 and 
7 inches wide by ^ or i inch thick, and 


Fig. 5.—Dry Mash Feed Hopper. 

T HIS hopper is 3 feet high at the back and 
2 feel high at the front, and 4 feet wide and 
I foot from back to front, the top half of the 
sloping hd IS hinged and ovex laps the lower 
half. The bottom projects forward 54 inches 
and the front edge of the tray is 5 inches 
high with the edge turned in 4 inch to check 
spilling 1 he opening at the bottom of the 
front IS 3J inches and the feed slide is set at 
an angle of 45 degrees, with the bottom edge 
1 inch back from the front of the hopper; 
that lb 44 inches from the front of the tray, 
Ihestifiener is of 2 inch x ij inch timber. 


Wot. Jen S Je ol Hvum 



6*—TfOtt^h Pitted With Btll Coek 
Suitable for adult birds 
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the length can be any size up to 6 feet. This 
size being large enough for twenty-five 
birds. 



Fig. 7.—W»tef Veifets for Adult Bird* or 
Growing Stock. 


For feeding dry mash, a hopper as shown 
in Fig. S is suitable. Thi.s can be constructed 
of galvanised iron or wood and the dimen¬ 
sions given are for one large enough for 
seventy-five to a hundred adult birds. 

Smaller hoppers made on the same 
principle can be used for chickens. 


Fig. 6 shows a water vessel for adult 
birds, fitted with a ball cock control. The 
dimensions required for a flock of lOO to 
150 birds are approximately 20 inches long, 
12 inches wide and 7 inches deep. 

Where it is not possible to instal such an 
automatic system, or in cases where addi¬ 
tional vessels are required for use such as 
on hot days, also for chickens over six 
weeks of age, the types illustrated in Fig. 
7 are satisfactory. Taking them in order 
from left to right, the first would be suit¬ 
able for small pens of ten to fifteen adult 
birds, the second for fifty to seventy-five 
chickens over six weeks of age, the third 
for about fifty half-grown birds, and the 
fourth for fifty to seventy-five adult birds. 
The inside dimensions are:— 

1— 81/2 inches diameter x 6 inches deep; 

2— 10 inches diameter x 4 inches deep; 

3— 12 inches diameter x 6 inches deep; 

4— 12 inches diameter x 8 inches deep. 

The top edges are rolled, and a rim is 
rivetted on to the bottom to prevent rusting. 


Pastures and Superphosphate Shortage. 


{Continued from page 118.) 


applications of superphosphate can l)e 
resumed. Other clovers, such as ball or 
cluster, while, and barrel, will behave 
similarly. 

Requirements of Old Wheat Land. 

In wheat districts the use of clovers for 
restoring fertility to depleted and eroded 
soils is becoming popular. The common 
procedure is to sow the clovers alone or with 
lucerne and V\^immera rye grass with the 
last croj) of wheat, the land being left under 
pasture for periods of three years and up¬ 
wards. To build up fertility it is necessary 
for the clovers to become established quickly 


and to make vigorous growth, perhaps 
during a .short period in accordance with a 
planned rotation. The superphosphate used 
normally with the cereal will in most cases 
meet the establishment requirements of the 
legumes, but unless it is possible to pro¬ 
vide another application in the second-year 
clover growth will prove disappointing. In 
such cases it will be advisable to confine 
the seeding to lucerne and Wimmera rye 
grass in addition to the cereal. Lucerne 
will usually provide reasonable production 
even without superphosphate, and something 
will be gained in resting the land from 
wheal for a number of years. 


THE ENENY LISTENS. 

DonH; let the Fighting Services down by passing on 
secret Infdrmation in your possession. 
GUARD YOUR TONGUE. 
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STILL ANOTHER PROPERTY 
ADOPTS.. . 

flllROiin pipis 



FOR IRRIGATION SCHEME 
WATERING i7 ACRES 

Illustrations on left show portion of a line 
of 1,700 ft. of “ FIBROLITE” Asbestos 
Cement Pressure Pipes installed by Messrs. 
Smith & Gluyas Ltd., on the Model Farm 
of Mr. E. R. Williams, Bingool,” Cattai, 
N.S.W. The pipes were completely laid 
and jointed in four days — by unskilled 
labour! 


« FIBROLITE " 
Pipes are Rust 
Proof, Free from 
Tuberculation, 
Light in Weight, 
Easy to Handle, 
Easy to Transport, 
EASY TO LAY. 
Sizes from 2 in. to 
12 in. to pressure 
required. Prompt 
delivery. 


mforouttioA 


Post Frcel 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

James Hardie & Coy. Pty. Ltd. 

**Aibetto» Hou»e,'* York anil Barrack St*.* Sydney, 
Box 3935 V., GP.O., Sydney, 

And *f Newcastle, Brisbane, Melbourne, Perth and 
Auckland. N.Z. 
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Food for the Forces. 


New Federal Directorate. 

THE creation of a Federal Directorate ti 
Defence Foodstuffs for the purpose of gearing 
production and supply of military food require¬ 
ments to the war machine—it will also co¬ 
operate in maintaining supply of essential ciTil 
foodstuffs*—should introduce a degree of 
positireness that was somewhat laocing in 
previous agricultural planning. 

After more than two vtars of v^ar we are 
faced with the problem of surpluses in some fields 
of primary production while m other direcbons 
shortages arc acute Drought has admittedly Ifeen 
an upsetting factor and has been responsible fot 
some shoitiges but even hid the seasons been 
normal it is \ery doubtful if the present huge 
requirements in ceitain avenues of production 
would have been grown under a system which 
left the producers without spcciiic direction in 


the choice of their production programmes This 
IS no reflection on primary producers, the same 
unbilanctd output vcould almost surely have pre¬ 
sented Itself m the munition industries m the 
absence of central dncction and control, and could 
have resulted m the production of an abundance 
of bullets and shells, and \eiy few rifles and guns 

Australian primary producers are alive enough 
to the seriousness of the present situation to be 
moved to extraordinary efforts if necessary, by 
appe ils to then patriotism alone The element of 
profit, however, has not by any means been 
removed from the contemplated foodstuffs pro¬ 
duction scheme Recently wide pubhcitv was given 
to the fact that contract prices bad been agreed 
upon for a number of urgenilv required vegetable 
and seed crops, and this should ensure payable 
returns to growers. Vegetables are at present 
leceiving special ittention, but other necessary 
crops will be given consideration in due course. 

The sine and prc^fitable markets thus guaran- 
tecct should to some degree, result in the transfer 
of activities from the unwanted (and consequently 
less profitable'1 to the wanted lines of production 
This factor plus the greater availability of labour 
for the wanted lines of production arc likel> to 
right, to an appreciable extent, the overproduc¬ 
tion problem in some biatuhts of pnmarv in¬ 
dustry In any case provided we are adeiiuatcly 
supplied with essential foodstuffs an o\cr-pieduc¬ 
tion of storable products less uignitlv required 
will not lie 1 burden, it might well move cxtiemely 
valuihle in in t merge nev 


Do Your Bit by Growing Vegetables. 

MANY tkouMtnd ton. extra of ▼ovetable* are impreu upon intending growers the urgency 
urgondy required to supply not oidy civil imporUnce of this valuable war affort* 

'r * 

Every mean* of pabllcily is being tt»ad to written appeal to every lamlbolder with 
speed np this vegetable growing drive and to irrigation facilities to co-operate to the utmost. 
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Nothing is being left to chance/ The require- 
Ihients of the various crops will be determined 
from time to time and contracts arranged* Steps 
are also being taken to ensure that sufficient labour 
is available to contract growers* 

1 The recently created Directorate of Defence 
Foodstuffs is prepared to accept contracts immedi¬ 
ately for the production of several thousand tons 
of the following vegetables at the prices shown 
below. The prices are f.o.r. or f*o.b. at produc¬ 
tion centres. 

Vegetables, 

Swedes . is los. per ton 

Silver Beet . iio per ton 

Beetroot . ip iqs, per ton 

Parsnips . iii per ton 

Cabbages . iio per ton 

White Turnips . iy per ton 

Carrots . in per ton 

Vegetable Seeds. 

Beetroot . 2&. 6d. per lb. 

Silver Beet . 2 S. per Ib. 

Cabbage . los. per lb. 

Carrot . 5s. per lb. 

Lettuce . 5s. per lb. 

Onion (Early Barletta types)— 

I7«. 6<L per lb. 


Onion (midseason varieties, Hutiter River 

^ ty;>e) ..... ISS, per lb. 

Parsnip.... *, as. per lb. 

Tomato ...aos. per lb. 

Turnip (table) ..as. per lb. 

Turnip (swede) .... is. 6d. & as. per lb. 

The Department of Agriculture will arrange the 
contracts in New South Wales and interested 
growers are advised to get in touch with the Chief 
of the Division of Plant Industry as early as 
possible, so that preliminary arrangements can be 
made for the leUing of Ac contracts. 

As far as possible it is desired to encourage 
large scale production of fresh vegetables in dis¬ 
tricts where there arc large concentrations of 
troops, and in areas such as Lceton and Bathurst, 
where canneries arc available to handle the local 
production. 

Contract growers and intending growers affected 
by labour shortage should communicate with the 
Under-Secretary and Director, Department of 
Agriculture, setting out details of areas and kinds 
of vegetables to be sown (making special mention 
of' any substantial increase in acreage) ; area to 
be, or which could be, irrigated; permanent work¬ 
men required; casuals required (and periods); 
accommodation available; and the extent to which 
female labour can be used. 


CAHLE TICK ERADICATION TO PROCEED. 

NEW REGULATION AND NOTIFICATION GAZETTED. 


FOLLOWING the recent decision of die 
Supreme Court that the notification requiring 
the dipping of stock in the Grafton Quarantine 
area was invalid and that the orders issued by 
inspectors were ako invalid die Minister for 
Agriculture has now issued a further notifica¬ 
tion requiring the treatment for cattle tick of 
all catde, horses, sheep and goats in the Grafton 
Qaarantine area by a curative method. 

A regulation has also be(‘n approved by 
the (iovernor and Executive (Touncil re¬ 
quiring all occupiers of land in the Grafton 
Quarantine area to dip their cattle, horses, 
sheep and goats m an anseiiical soUitioii pre¬ 
pared in accordance with the regulation. 
This treatment is to be earned out at suc¬ 
cessive intervals of 14 days until 38 dippings 
have been completed. The ' regulation 
authorises an inspector to determine the 
time and place at which the dippings shall 
be carried out. Provision is also made for 
spraying to he substituted for dipping in 
certain circumstances. 

The notification and regulation were pub¬ 
lished in a special Gazette issued on l6th 
March, and they have been prepared in the 
light of the comment made by Mr. Justice 
Owen in the decision referred to. 

IM 


Cattle-^dips Blown Up. 

‘^Sabotage/* says Premier. 

*‘Any interference with constituted authority 
at a tunc of war is an act of national 
sabotage, calling for the imposition of a 
heavy penalty,'' said the Premier. Mr. 
McKell, in commenting on the destruction 
of several cattle dips in the (irafton- 
Maclean area. 

“Tick eradication on the North Coast has, 
up to the end of to 40» cost the State of New 
South Wales (with Commonwealth subsidy) 
no less than £3,000,000. No charge has 
been made on the dairy farmers and 
graziers of the north coastal areas for the 
treatment of their .stock, which has resulted 
in a great saving to them and incalculable 
benefit to production generally." 

“The material damage caused to the dips 
by these subversive acts is substantial, but 
it is small in comparison to an important 
war efifort and the loss and inconvenience 
to other farmers, who will be compelled to 
travel their stock to more distant dips for 
treatment." 

"The Government, as an essential and 
producing safeguard measure, is determined 
that the Grafton-Maclean area will be freed 
of tick infestation. It is determined to pro¬ 
secute, with the fullest rigour of the law, 
persons who have been guilty of wilful 
destruction of public property." 
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This reguIaticHti takes immediate effect and 
the Department is determined to insist that 
the eradication campaign shall be carried 
out. 

The Minister for Agriculture makes a 
special appeal to stockovsmers, now that the 
legal position has been made secure, to let 
reason prevail and to co-operate with the 
Department m its endeavoui to do some¬ 
thing for their ultimate benefit and for that 
of all other stockowners in New South 
Wales. Although it was proposed to under¬ 
take immediate proceedings against any 
stockowner who lefused to treat his stock as 
required by the new regulation it was hoped. 


said the Minister, that this unpleasant action 
would not again become necessary. 

Various representations had been made 
for an abandonment of the tick eradication 
campaign in the Grafton-Maclean area, but 
neither he nor the Government were of 
opinion that any of the reasons advanced 
were of sufficient weight to justify aban¬ 
donment at piesent, said the Minister He 
reminded opponents of the campaign that 
in the early stages postponement was urged 
almost solely on account of the drought con¬ 
ditions and lack of water—grounds which 
no longer existed Other alleged objections. 
It was suggested, would also prove 
gioundless as the camjiaign proceeded 



Win tiM War# Buy 


The Hardy Pig* 

• 

This sturd\ \oung fig is gi owing 40 feet 
above street level on top of a chimney of 
the Cleveland-strect School, Sidney. 

Port Jackson and Moreton Bay fig^. are 
growing m the park adjoimng the school, 
and it IS a safe guess that a bird has 
deposited the seed of one of these species 
on tijc top of the clnmncy in whatever 
littk act umulaiion of dirt has been earned 
there by wind The remaikable thing is 
that sufficient moisture should have 
fallen on this exposed position to 
germinate the seed and keep the plant 
grownng healthily 

[Photo ^ Of man B Friend 



War Savings Certificates. | 
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Sheep Blowfly. 


Precautionary Measures Greatly Assist Control. 


R. Heath, Stock Inspector. 

IN seasoiii when ike blowfly it bad the cost incurred by tbe average grazier in combating 
fly~ttrike hat been ettimated at £35 per thonsand flock sheep. In addition fly«strike 
causes many detrimental effects to which a monetary figure cannot be given, but which 
may be considerabiy reduced by the adoption of approved mediodt of control and 
attention to animal management Succetsfd combat iff the blowfly is closely allied witih 
efficient station management 


Hand dressing of strikes, inevitable in 
some circumstances, costs approximately id. 
per sheep, and, in view of labour costs, 
the aim should be to carry out the operation 
with thoroughness in order to avoid re¬ 
peated handling. It is for this same reason 
that yarding and drafting off of struck sheep 
is recommended. This procedure enables a 
more thorough examination and treatment 
of strikes. 

No Loss of Cmtched WooL 

Another advantage of yarding and draft¬ 
ing is that all crutched wool may be treated 
and retained. In many cases the loss of 
wool when a sheep is paddock treated 
amounts to a pound per sheep. Treatment 
of wool is simple and entails no expense. It 
may be placed on a drying rack of netting, 
the niaggoto caught in a tray or on bagging 
and destroyed. In this way a direct attack is 
being made on the fly at its chief breeding 
ground (an active strike) and, combined 
with the use of a dressing toxic to maggots, 
fly abundance may be considerably reduced. 

Keep Sheepyards Free of Flies. 

The assertion that flies are unavoidably 
more troublesome about yards cannot be 
supported, for if so, it wotild be equally true 
of ^heep camps. The use of traps around a 
sheep \ard, and the cleaning up of heaps of 
cmtched wool (which are a breeding ground 
for the fly) will go far in overcoming the 
fly nuisance about a yard. 

Yarding avoids knocking sheep about, 
as happens when an attempt is made to 
dress them in the paddock. There is little 
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to recommend this latter method. It is 
customary to hold the flock with a dog, 
which has the sheep constantly moving about. 
If the distance from a yard is great, tem¬ 
porary yards are easily erected and satis¬ 
factorily serve the purpose. 

Sources of Lots from Fly-Strike* 

A considerable proportion of the economic 
loss from fly-strike is due to loss of wool, 
loss of sheep (this, in bad seasons, amount¬ 
ing to as much as 28 per cent.), tenderness 
and break in the fleeces of struck sheep, and 
the failure of struck sheep to thrive. Struck 
sheep frequently fail to breed; rams may 
be rendered temporarily infertile, and lambs 
usually fail to grow or fatten. Yarding and 
drafting sheep will overcome many of these 
losses by increasing the effectiveness of 
treatment, and this should amply justify 
the possible extra trouble involved. 

Avoid Dnsty Yards* 

The effectiveness of any control method 
may be impaired or partially annulled by in¬ 
discretion in carrying out the operation. For 
example, yarding of sheep into dusty yards, 
although effective and saving in regard to 
treating strike, may prove so detrimental 
to the wool as to affect its final value. 

It is particularly unwise to mark or to 
lambs in dusty and dirty yards, for 
the reason that dangers of contracting such 
diseases as tetanus and arthritis are in¬ 
creased. The value of shade trees about 
yards is inestimable; they keep the yards 
cool and act as a breakwind to prevent dust. 
Where possible, yards which are likely to be 
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dusty should be watered for sucb opera¬ 
tions as marking, “muling," etc., or, where 
this is not possible, the removal of surface 
manure will greatly assist. 

IXniifect aO iBStmiaents. 

So as not to expose the sheep to disease 
or impede healing, and thus increase sus¬ 
ceptibility to strike, all instruments used for 


marking, “muling” and similar operations 
should be placed frequently in a disinfectant 
sdution. 

An important factor which should at all 
times be considered is the maintenance of 
the sheep’s strength or condition. This may 
he seriously affected by working sheep in the 
heat of the day, and by the misuse of dogs. 


Blowfly Control and Labour Shortage. 

Classing of Flocks is Helpful. 


J. C. CoTSELL, Senior Sheep and Wool Instructor. 

THE classing of a Eock on lines of general commercial nsefnlness wiD remove antomaiicaliy 
a very large proportion of tiie fly-snsceptible sheep. This will enable die Ubonr available 
to be employed on the better class sheep in the flock. How best to market the low grade 
culls is another problem. However, to retain these commercially inferior sheep in the 
flock when labonr to treat them for fly-strike is either not available or can be employed to 
better advantage in other directions is an unsound pri^iosition. 


Crutch strike in ewTs is responsible for 
the greatest proportion of fly trouble, <. xcepf 
in occasional years when seasonal conditions 
bring body strike into j^roniinence. The 
most effective work can be done, therefore, 
by rendering the crutch of ewes unsuitable 
for egg laying by the blowfly, or at any rate 
for the development of the maggots during 
their first two or three days. It has been 
found that the one factor which is common 
to all types of crutch formations in sus¬ 
ceptible sheep is moisture. Folds and 
wrinkles force wool staples into a position 
where they cannot help but be constantly 
wet, and the folds themselves become 
moisture traps, preventing exposure to the 
drying effects of the atmosphere, and eventu¬ 
ally causing inflammati<»n by contant rubbing 
—an ideal spot for maggot development. 

Metbodi to Decfeaie Fly-Strike. 

Encouragement of the growth of the wool 
in such a manner as to prevent its being 
constantly wet with urine is the obvious 
solution. This can be accomplished by breed¬ 
ing or by surgical means. Further insurance 
is provided by removal of the crutch wool, 
and by the deliberate contamination of the 
wool by a poisonous jetting fluid. These 
four avenues are in themselves sufficient to 
provide a very considerable decrease in fly 
strike. 


Breeding non-susceptible, plain breeched 
sheep is a long-range project, and, like the 
Mules operation, m which the breech folds 
are removed surgically, it is a permanent 
remedy. A crutching-jetting combination, 
on the other hand, provides immediate but 
only temporary relief during bad fly waves 
In view of the present labour shortage 
and other abnormal conditions, the Mules 
operation is likely to be favoured in prefer¬ 
ence to a long-term breeding programme, but 
the latter should always remain as a back¬ 
ground for all other blowfly combative 
ineaMires. The result will then be that every 
year's drop of Iambs will become appre¬ 
ciably plainer breeched, until eventually the 
necessity for adopting all other measures 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

Wool Quality not Appreciably Affected. 

It is usually admitted that the plainer 
type of ewes is the better ‘*doer" and mother, 
and generally requires less attention, but 
always the doubt crops up as to whether 
the weight and quality of the wool clip will 
suffer; whether the fleece of the plain-bodied 
sheep will become too open. Actually, a 
number of investigations ha\e shown that 
the difference in value between the two types 
is extraordinarily small; loss in density is 
made up by greater size and skin area, 
greater length, and higher scoured yield. It 
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IS sigmficaait that the champion stud sheep 
at the annual sheep show are not the 
heavily wrinkled ultra-dense t3Tpes, but the 
relatively plain-bodied sheep. 

Bound up with this pUin-breech breedmg 
programme, the very valuable help given by 
flock classing must be emphasised The re¬ 
moval, "’ngly or m combination, of the short, 
harsh, dingy ultra-hea\y wools, and con¬ 


formation faults such as nafrow hips and 
shoulders and misshapen legs, will, although 
designed primarily for commercial reasons, 
be found to have removed not only a large 
number of wrinkly sheep, but also a large 
number susceptible for other reasons. Surely 
this procedure, which can be carried out in 
many cases in less than a day, is preferable 
to the endless and futile crutching, jetting, 
and dressing of inferior quality sneep. 


Combination of Methods Necessary 

To Deal With the Blowfly. 

NO satisfactory single method of control is ever Gkdy to be evolved dint wiB solve tihe 
sheep blowfly problem. Too many sheepmen tend to fnvonr me measure of control to 
the exdnsion of all ofliers. The widespread eiclnsive use of blowfly dresiinge is a case in 
point. To rely entirely on n dressing is to begin at die end; it is necessary to wait andl 
the damage is dme before the treatment can be applied. In oAer words, it hnpliee an 
acceptance of the inevHabflity of fly-strike. 


Fly-Strike not Inevitable. 

The latest research work on the sheep 
blowfly has been directed towards the pre¬ 
vention of strike in the first instance and 
this IS surely the most logical wa> of dealing 


with the problem Sheepmen are urged to 
acciuaint themselves with all the measuies 
recommmended An intelligent choice can 
then be made of a combination of methods 
that will best fit into a definite plan of cam- 
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paign against the fly mmce. District shc^ 
and wool instructors, veterinary officers and 
stock inspectors are anxious and wiUittg to 
assist In every way possiWe in this regard. 

Po Yon Know? 

Do you know that it is i)ossible to antici¬ 
pate a fly wave ? This enables you to work 
out a plan of action in advance, instead of 
rushing around frantically with a pair of 
shears and a bottle of dressing when the 
trouble begins. 

Do you know that there are certain out¬ 
ward recognisable signs which will enable 
you to pick out in advance which of your 
sheep will be struck first and most often 
every year? If you know the sheep which 
are susceptible to strike, have you con¬ 
sidered the inadvisability of retaining them 
on your property? If for some reason you 
must retain them, have you given any con¬ 
sideration to the amount of labour you can 
save by keeping the susceptible types in a 
separate flock, or of making them non-sus- 
ceptible by the use of the Mules operation? 

Do you know that it is possible to avoid 
breeding this susceptible type of sheep? It 
is a long-range ()!an, but can be proceeded 
with slowly at the same time as you are 
employing the more urgent control measures. 
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Do you know that flock classing will 
achieve more than one objective at the same 
tinje, because it removes so many of the 
faults which in themselves make a sheep 
susceptible to fly strike? 

Do you know the cost, practicability and 
value of the different control measures re¬ 
commended; what length of immunity is 
given by jetting, or jetting in combination 
with crutching, and which is the cheapest 
and quickest method of jetting? 

Do you know that most strikes are caused 
by one particular sj^cies of fly and that 
trapping catches relatively few of this type*^ 
That carrion breeds far fewer of these pest 
flies than does the living sheep? 

Do you know that you can reduce the 
susceptibility of your lambs by 75 per cent, 
or more by leaving the tail slightly longer 
than has been the custom in the past? 

Do you know that B.T.R. is the best blow¬ 
fly dressing available? 

Do you know that by carefully choosing 
}our shearing time (particularly in the 
case of young sheep) it is possible to en¬ 
able your flock to escape the less frequent 
body-strike waves? 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers inav be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department ns the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties,-- 
Wheat — 

Bencubbin, Ford, Gular, Totadgin, Pusa 4 
Cailloux, Eureka, Eureka 2, Fed web i, 
Bordan, Waratah. 

Oafr— 

Belar, Gidgce, Mulga, Fulghum, Algerian, 
Buddah. 

Cauliflowers^ 

Hawkesbury Solid White, Nugget, Shorts. 


J omatocs — 

Australian Earliana, Bonny Best, Improved 
Walker’s Recruit, Red Marhio, Salad’s Special. 
Onions — 

Hunter River Brown, Maitland White. 
Pumpkins— 

Queensland Blue. 

Beans— 

Iwced Wonder, Brown Beauty. 

SoKfhum — 

White African, Saccalinc, Jones. 

Japanese Millet — 

Cl t asses, etc — 

Phalari\ tuberosa, Subterranean Clover (mid- 
season), Sudan Grass, Lucerne 


WAR GOSSIP IS DANGEROUS. 


Enemy agents are vitally interested in Australia’s war eflort. 
Don’t assist them by discussing what you know about the 
manufacture and storage of munitions. 
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Lameness in Lambs 


Due to a Variety of Causes. 


J, T. Havston, B.V.Sc., Pastures Protection Boards' Veterinary Research Officer^ 

LAMENESS in lambs h not a disease; it is merely a symptom of disease and an evidence 
of pain, and may be due to a variety of causes. Lameness is the manifestation of 
structural or functional disorder of some part of the locomotory apparatus, characterised 
by a limping or halting gait. The commonest cause of lameness in lambs is iniammation 
of the joints of the legs, and of the various types of this condition non-suppuratiye 
arthritis is probably the form which is most frequendy encountered. Suppurative arthritis, 
blowfly strike, fractures, dislocations, grass seed injury, foot rot and foot abscess are 
other causes of lameness. 


Non-suppurative arthritis is responsible 
for lameness in lambs aged up to about three 
or four months, and is typicall} seen in 
lambs about a week or a fortnight after 
marking. Occasionally the dis<ase is seen 
in the flock before marking, and it may 
appear in very young lambs. Tlio breed of 
sheep or the sex of the lamb docs not appear 
to have any relation to the disease. 

Symptoms of Non-Suppurative Arthritis. 

The symptoms of the disease are well 
defined, and the onset of the disease is 
usually sudden, so that a number of lambs 
may be seen to be suffering from lameness 
in one or more limbs even though they 
appeared quite normal on the previous day. 
After several days the lameness becomes still 
more marked, and examination will reveal 
tenderness of the joints, with the lamb show¬ 
ing evidence of pain when slight pressure 
is applied to the affected part. 

The joints most frequently affected arc the 
hock, knee, stifle and elbow, and the lamb 
limps along using the affected limbs as little 
as possible, showing evidence of pain when 
weight is placed on them. Examination of 
the affected joint will show very little en¬ 
largement, even though the part is very 
painful. Lambs with arthritis of both knees 
will sometimes be seen walking about on 
the knees rather than on their feet, and as 
a result of the thickening of the tissues the 
joints appear much enlarged. Cases have 
been seen where lambs have continued to 
move about in this abnormal position for 
the remainder of their lives. 
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Direct and Indirect Losses. 

The usual result of the lameness is a disin¬ 
clination to move or inability to follow the 
mol her about, and consequently the lamb 
suffers from rapid loss of condition through 
partial starvation. A large number of lambs 
arc only slightly affected and their symptoms 
consist of only a slight stiffness, which 
passes off in a few days. In some few cases 
the disease is severe and may result in the 
death of the lamb, or the disease may 
develop into a chronic form, which leads 
to a permanent deformit\ n{ the limb, and 
in the case of a stud lamb this is tlie equiva¬ 
lent of a comj)lcte loss. Jnirthcr loss is t x- 
perienced by the partial condenmation of 
carcases of affected lambs forwarded for 
slaughter. lameness in lambs is of consid¬ 
erable economic importance, for even when 
the lambs recover in a few days they receive 
a serious check in condition from which it 
takes some time to recover. 

When affected joints are opened up it is 
seen that tliey arc sometimes surrounded 
by a slightly increased amount of fibrous 
tissue. A slight excess of synovial (lubri¬ 
cating) fluid may be found within the joint, 
and usually the smooth surface of the bones 
of the joint arc eroded, leaving a raw ulcer¬ 
ated area. There is no pus in the joints, 
and this is the distinguishing feature. 

Caused by a Gann. 

Non-suppurative arthritis is caused by a 
specific germ known as Erysipelothrix rhusi- 
opaihiae, which, after entering the animal’s 
body, invades the blood stream and then 
rapidly establishes itself in the joints. The 
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method of infection is usually by way of the 
umbilicus (navel cord) or through an un¬ 
healed wound (either the tailing or marking 
wound or one received accidentally). When 
the disease appeared in unmarked lambs it 
was assumed that infection had taken place 
through the umbilicus, and this opinion was 
supported by experimental work, but cases 
have been encountered when lameness has 
appeared despite disinfection of the navel 
cord and other precautions taken against 
infection. These outbreaks of the disease 
remained unexplained until experiment 
showed that the germs could cause the 
disease when they gained entrance to the 
animars body by way of the mouth, and, 
further, that young lambs became lame after 
cultures of the organism were applied to 
the intact (unbroken) skin. It should be 
remembered that while ilie germ is able to 
penetrate through the intact .skin and cause 
the disease this does not happen very fre¬ 
quently in the field, and the commonest 
source of the disease is through the infec¬ 
tion of wounds. 

Maik Lambs on Citan Ground. 

Non-suppurative arthritis usually results 
from contamination of wounds following 
some operation such as marking. The opera¬ 
tion slunild be carried out away from sheep- 
yards and sheep camps. C ontaminated soil 
IS an important source of infection and con¬ 
sequently it is useless taking meticulous 
precautions against infection during opera¬ 
tions if the sheep are permitted to return 
to their old camps. Here the lambs will 
lie down with the fresh wounds in contact 
with the badly infected ground, d'he ideal 
is to confine the sheep with a temporary 
fence to a well-grassed area and to keep 
them there for several days until well- 
formed scabs rc»vcr the wounds. Prior to 
marking, the instruments should be steri¬ 
lised ; an antiseptic dressing applied to the 
wounds will assist in reducing infection and 
in keeping flies away. These precautions 
are all that can be reasonably carried out 
in the field, and, while not completely elimin¬ 
ating all risks of the disease, will materially 
reduce its incidence, 

Immimiiatioii Not Yet PraetkaUe. 

Evpcrimental work has shown that the 
disease can be prevented by injecting the 
lambs with immune scrum prepared in 
horses, but under present conditions of 


serum production this treatment is not prac¬ 
ticable for widespread use on flock sheep. 
Further work is being carried out on 
methods of immunising sheep. 

Once the disease has developed in Iambs 
there is no treatment which will alleviate 
the condition or even guarantee recovery. 
The majority of affected animals will re¬ 
cover completely over the course of a fort¬ 
night without any treatment being applied. 
Rest will do more to assist recovery than 
anything else. 

SUPPURATIVE ARTHRITIS. 

Sin>purative arthritis is a type of inflam¬ 
mation of the joints where pus is present 
in the jf int capsule and in the tendon sheaths 
around the joints. Affected joints are swol¬ 
len and soft on pressure, arc hot and pain¬ 
ful, frequently *‘point'’ and the pus breaks 
out. The disease is not caused by any single 
specific organis n, but may be due to any 
one or a combination of a number of pyo¬ 
genic (pus-foitning) organisms such as 
staphylococci and Corynehacterium pyo* 
genes. The common source of infection is 
either through the umbilicus of young Iambs 
or the marking or tailing wamnds of older 
lambs. 

The type of lameness is very acute and 
ihe lamb is troubled by the affected joints 
whether it is standing or lying down. It 
frequently happens that while the organisms 
seem to have a special afllnity for the joints, 
they also invade the lungs and cause a pneu¬ 
monia with numerous small abscesses scat¬ 
tered throughout the lung substance. 
Affected lambs very frequently show abnor¬ 
mal breathing w'ith exaggerated movements 
of the abdominal walls because of this 
pneumonia. 

Lamb Utnaliy Diet. 

The ahscesscfl joints contain a greyish- 
yellow, thick cn^amy pus which frequently 
has a foul odour. Very little can be done 
in the way of treatment since there is gross 
malformation of affected joints and the 
abscesses are usually scattered throughout 
the lamb’s body. Usually the diseased lamb 
dies despite all attempts to effect drainage of 
affected parts, but in rare c.'Ses a certain 
amount of healing takes place; u is unusual 
for an affected case ever to iniprove beyond 
the stage of being a cripple with a per¬ 
manent deformity of at least one limb. 
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BLACKSMITHING ON THE FARM. 
Widi Hints on Welding and Tempering. 


L. J, Kemp, Overseer of Black smithing, Parramatta Gaol. 

IN the {ireeeiit time of shortage of skilled assistance^ the fanner must be in a position to 
help himself as much as possible. There are many occasions when breakages occur 
on the farm, in which a knowledge of working with iron would save a long journey to 
a tradesman. The following notes on bkcksmithing, including wekKng and tempering, 
have been written with farmers’ needs particularly in mind, and care has been taken to 
avoid technical terms. 

The first section will deal with die equipment necessary to undertake such work— 
the forge, the fuels and the tools—and subsequent sections will describe the making of 
welds and die tempering of cast steel. 


The EquipmeDt and Tools. 


Since it IS necessary that metals are to be 
heated, the first consideratjon is that of 
foiges. Some fanners, no doubt, will have 
a forge that blasted by bellows; this type 
is quite good, and can be used to advantage, 
but to those who may acquire new equip¬ 
ment the uon-framed forge with a geared 
fan blower attached is recommended for 
reasons of service and portaliility. Many 
types and designs of forges can be pur¬ 
chased, but in making a selection always 
ensure that the forge has a unit which can 
produce a good strong blast. 


ing witli it. dial coal is useful and makes 
a good welding fire. 

A forge fire, maile in the following man¬ 
ner and known as the ‘‘packed fire” (Fig. 
1 ) has many advantages. First make a 
small fire, then bank up the sides and back 
with damp coal, tamp down evenly with a 
foige spade, leaving the front of the fire 
about level with the top of the forge Then 
in the centre of the pack add coke or char¬ 
coal. When the fire burns down, do not 
break up the banking, but place more fuel 
(coke or charcoal) in the Centre of the fire. 



Fig, 1.—Diagram of a ** Packed *' Furnace Ftre. 

Fuels and Fires. 

The fuel to b<* used will depend princi¬ 
pally on local conditions. Small sea coal is 
recommended where available an I is gener¬ 
ally used and favoured by the majority bf 
experienced blacksmiths. Hard furnace 
coke is very good, and produces the greatest 
heat of all fuels if broken up to small 
pieces; no difficulty will be found to smith- 


Fitf, 2.—'Diagram of a Furnace Fire for Coal Only. 

If coal only is used, mound the fire as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

Blow until flames are prominent, then 
loosen the fire with the poker and allow to 
stand for few minutes. Then rake of? the 
surplus coke, which is known as soft coke, 
and makes an excellent welding fire. 

Greater heat can be expected from a small 
fire. Sprinkle the fire with water to keep it 
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small when it shows a tendency to spread* 
After the fire has been in use for some 
time it will be found that a conglomerate 
mass has formed in the bottom* This is 
known,as clinker. Do not attempt to weld 
until all clinker has been removed. 

0 ^ 



Fi|f. 3 —Fifing Tools. 



Fig, 4 ,—A Double-headed Sledge Hammee. 



Fig. 5.'-A BalUpein Hammer. 


Fig 6*—A Platter. 
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Firing tools to be used with the forge con¬ 
sist of a poker, spade and rakes (see Fig. 
3). These tools should be made to a size 
consistent with the t3T)e of forge in use, 



and not too heavy; inch round iron is 
suggested for making handles. No diffi¬ 
culty will be found in forging to shape as 
shown in the illustration. 

BkckuniQii’ Took. 

Tools are a very necessary part of the 
equipment that a blacksmith must have, if 
dependable results are to be achieved. The 
following tools will be found necessary: 





Pig. r.— A Faltw. 


Fig. 10.—A Hot 8««. 
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A double-headed sledge hammer, -whidi 
should be about 12 lb. in weight (Fig 4). 
This is used for the very heavy work such 
as drawing down hot irons and striking 
upon forging tools. 

A ball-pein hammer (Fig. 5). This type 
of hammer is always used by smiths for 
general use. The weight should be about 
2 lb. 

A flatter (Fig. 6). This tools is used for 
flattening out and dressing up hot irons. 

A fuller (Fig. 7) ; used for fullering and 
chamfering hoi irons. 



Fi(. I a. —A Top Swt((. 



Pig» 15.-~A Bottom 8w«ire. 



Fitft* 14, 15, 16.—^Tongs. 


A bottom fuller (Fig. 8); this is used 
in conjunction with the tool shown in Fig. 
7 for work such as forging down strap bolts, 
etc. 

A cold set (Fig. 9) is used for cutting 
up cold bars of iron, rods, etc. A hot set 
(Fig. 10) is very similar to the cold set, but 
much more tapered for the purpose of cut- 
ting off hot irons, 

A hardie (Fig. ii) fits in the anvil, and 
is very useful for the smij:h who is without 
a striker. It is used for cutting off either 
hot or cold bars. 
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A top swage (Fig, 12) is used for draw¬ 
ing down hot irons. Bottom swages (Fig. 
13) are also needed for some types of 
drawing down work. 

Tongs. The operator will need several 
pairs of tongs. Fig. i ] shows a pair known 
as holknv-bits. They are used for holding 
pieces of hoi round iron. Fig. 15 is a pair 
of link tongs, and, as the illustration shows, 
these are designed for holding hot links. 
Fig. }(> shows a pair of flat tongs. These 
three pairs of tongs should be .sufficient for 
the general lines of repair which fanners 
may attempt. 


To Heat Iron in llie Forge Fire. 

The irons to be heated should be placed in 
the fire about parallel with the top of the 
forge, and just under the top layer of coals. 
Experience has proved that the hottest part 
of the fire is not at the bottom. Care 
should be taken to avoid digging the irons 
in the fire, as this method produces very 
slow heating, and has a tendency to dirty 
the irons if a welding heat is being at¬ 
tempted. 

(To he continued,) 


The Value of Oats for Feeding Poultry. 


IN other countries the use of oats as a poultry 
feed, both whole and gristed, is much more 
oxtensive than is the case here. In Britab, 
oats are commonly used as part of the grain 
fed to poultry: the well-known Sussex ground 
oats are an important ingredient in the mash 
portion of the rations, not only for fattenbg 
poultry, but also for growing stock and adnh 
birds. 

In view of this, the question naturally arises: 
^M¥hy is the consumption of oats by poultry 
in this country so limited?” 

The explanalion is that most of the 
varieties of oats grown here are not suitable 
for poultry, being too thin and thus having 
too great a projiortion of fibre. Moreover, 
the price is mostly higher than that of wheat 
and maize, taking into account the difference 
in weight j)er bushel. 

Oats in a Poultry Ration. 

If regular supplies of good plump oats 
were available at price levels comparable 
with wheat, there is no doubt that poultry 
farmers here could be encouraged to use 
much larger quantities than at present. Oats 
could form at least one-thiid of the grain 
portion of the ration for adult birds, in con¬ 
junction with wheat and maize, and on this 
basis the quantity which could be fed as 
grain anmiallv would amount 10 approxi- 
mately 1,350,000 bushels (40 lb. per bushel). 


In addition, further supplies could be 
utilised in the form of oaten pollard or 
giound oats. These products could be incor- 
jiorated in the mash in place of pollard to 
the extent of at least 50 per cent, if the 
price rendered their use econoini'c. In this 
wav there would be a possibility of a 
further outlet for another 1,500,000 bushels 
of grain. 

Hull-less Oats. 

The poultry industry could also ab-^orb 
fairly large quantities of hull-less oats for 
chicken feeding if they could be sold at a 
price not much in excess of wheat. In this 
case, too, it would be essential to have regu¬ 
lar supplies available, and it might take a 
few years to work up to a maximum 
demand, as poultry fanners at jiresent are 
nol accustomed to the use of hull-less oats, 
owing to the limited quantity available. 

To sum up the position with regard to 
the possible use of oats and oat products 
in tile poultry industry, it must be realised 
that under past and present conditions the 
most economic foodstuffs for poultry have 
been and are wheat and wheat products; 
while suitable oats would provide a valuable 
addition to the diet of poultry, the price 
factor together with quality are the chief 
considerations in creating a market for large 
quantities of this cereal. 


War Gossip is Dangerous. Guard Your Tongue. 
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Poismioiu to Stock. 



Mint Weed. 


A. Pearson^ H.D.A., Weeds Officer. 

MINT WEED {Sahia rejlexa), a troublesome 
pest with poisonous properties, was recently 
proclaimed noxious in all municipalities and 
shires In New South Wales. 

This weed, a native of United States of 
America and Mexico, has been naturalised 
in Queensland for a number of years, being 
troublesome on the Darling Downs area, 
it has in recent years made its appearance 
in four or five of the north-western shires 
of New South Wales, and unless prompt 
action is taken by all landholders to stamp 
It out it can be expected to cause serious 
trouble in the future. 

It is an erect, summer growing annual 
with small blue or lilac coloured flowers. 
Flowering can occur from the time the plant 
is only two or three inches high, and last 
year in New South Wales two crops were 
actually produced. When crushed the whole 
plant has a strong sage-like odour. 

Mint Weed is poisonous, tests showing 
that 2 lb of dry material killed a sheep and 
young bovine in three days. Stock reared 
on mint weed areas do not touch it, but 
strange stock will graze the weed with fatal 
results. 

It is an annual, and consequently can be 
eradicated by continued prevention of 
seeding. 


Lengths of Drills in an Acre. 


The following table shows the total length of drills of varying widths from i2 inches to 36 inches contained 
in X acre — 


Width. 


Length of drill. 


Width, 


Length of drill. 


ms. 

12 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


yds, 

14*520 

11,616 

10,890 

9,680 

9,170 

8,712 

8,297 

7.920 


Width Length of drill 


ft. 

ins 

ins. 

yds. 

ft. 

in.. 

ms. 

yds. 

ft 

ins 

0 

0 

23 

7.575 

I 

11} 

30 

5,808 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

7,s6o 

0 

0 

31 

5,620 

I 

11} 

0 

0 

25 

6,969 

I 

9 i 

32 

5,445 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

6,701 

I 

7 i 

33 

5,280 

0 

0 

X 

7 


6,453 

I 

0 

34 

5.124 

2 


0 

0 

28 

6,222 

2 

7 

35 

4.978 

0 

10} 

0 

0 

5 

0 

29 

6,008 

0 

10 

36 

4.840 

0 

0 


A useful rule for finding total longth of drills in an acre i$ to take the number 174,240 and divide 
H by the width of the drill in inch^. The result gives the length of drill in yards. Thus if you want to 
md the total length of 27 inch drills in i acre, divide 174,240 by 27. The result is 6,453}, which means 
thmt 6,453 yerds x foot is the length required. ^ScoHish Farmer Album, 1940. 
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An Advantage to Brand Wiiich is to be Moved* 


HOW TO OBTAIN A REGISTERED BRAND. 


REGISTRATION of brands for Urge itotk 
(cattle^ borses^ etc.) is not compulsory, bat 
voluntary registration is provided for under die 
Registration of Stock Brands Act, 1921. Tbe 
valve of registered brands for identificatioa 
purposes is readily obvious, particularly when 
elo^ are moved. 

About 70,000 brands are registered, the 
iiiunibcr having been augmented considerably 
during the last few months as a result of the 
discussions which have been held in regard 
to stock evacuation. 

The procedure for securing registration is 
to apply to the Registrar of Brands, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Sydney, or the office 
of any Pasture Protection Board. Brands 
are allotted by the Registrar; in all cases 


they are made to conform as nearly as 
possible to the wishes of the applicant. 

There is a minimum charge of los. for up 
to twenty head of stock and a graduated 
scale applies for larger numbers. The size 
of brands is prescribed, with a minimum of 
1 Yz inches and a maximum of 3 inches for 
each letter, character or figure. 

Branding is to be done in a regular order 
in prescribed positions—the rump, hip and 
thigh for cattle, and shoulder, thigh and 
neck for horses. This provides six positions 
for cattle and five positions for horses. The 
left neck of horses is excluded. 

Offences against provisions of the Act 
are regarded legally in a serious light, and 
heavy penalties are provided for wrongful 
use of brands. 


Add Lime to Cereal Ration for Sheep. 


A RATION consisting mainly of cereals and their 
by-products is inadequate for sheep feeding In 
an experiment carried out by the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research almost all 
of a group of ewes and thur lambs died 
when fed fot a period of about 27 months 
on a ration containing wlieaten chaff (44 
Tf^rts), bran (25 parts), oats (25 parts), 
linseed (5 parts) and common salt (l part). 
Apart from the high mortality, the sheep in this 
gioup showed a general falling off in body con¬ 
dition, they failed to develop and made poor wool 
giowth. Teeth development was subnormal in 
the lambs and the only one which survived the 
27 months^ trial bad no permanent teeth. The 
same ration plus one per cent, finely ground lime¬ 
stone (calcium carbonate) was fed to a similar 
gioup of ewes and Iheir lambs and none of the 
prcvious-mentiontd defects w'as notkcable; only 
one sheep died. 


These results should not discourage feeding of 
cereals to sheep, but rather do they emphasise the 
impoitance of adding lime to a cereal ration. 
This applies not only to sheep being fed under 
drought conditions, but also to stud sheep, which 
arc often given a generous allowance of cereal 
grain.s. 

Ihe experimental sheep were deprived of any 
food other than the ration supplied, whereas in 
practice paddock-fed sheep would generally have 
access to some natural feed which would go far 
to counteract the effects of an all-cereal ration. 

Clovers or lucerne, either as hay or silage, will 
do much to correct the deficiency of lime, but 
if these fodders are not available one per cent, 
of finely ground limestone should be mixed with 
an equal quantity of salt and used as a lick. If 
the sheep do not take it readily a small quantity 
of molasses will make the lick more palatable. 


Vegetable Share Farmers Required for Murrumbidgee 

Irrisatioxi Area. 


There are at present a number of vacancies on 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area for share 
farmers who have had experience in vegetable 
growing. 

Experienced growers from less favoured areas 
might welcome the opportunity of transfer to the 
irrigation Area, w^hcre suitable soils and ample 
supplies of water make vegetable production a 
very attractive proposition. The attractiveness 
of the proposition is still fuither enhanced by 
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the fact that growers may now obtain contracts 
with the Defence Food Control Directorate for 
the supply of vegetables at fixed price$. 

Farmers with the necessary experience in 
vegetable growing and who are desirous of under¬ 
taking share farming on the Irri^tion Area are 
asked to get in touch with the Division of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
GP.O., Sydney. 
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The 

Superior 
Value 
of 

" Meggites ” 

has been 

PROVED BY RESULTS! 


Z'or many years Meg'gltt’s Pure Xilnseed BUeep 
Nuts and Mefirgltt’e Iiinseed Oil Meal have 
found first place in the rations of leading' stoclc 
owners because of the uniformly satisfactory 
anl economical results obtained from their 
use. They are rich in digfestible protein and 
they contain 6 % of Medicinal Xiinseed Oil, the 
laxative efifect of which is supplemented by 
their content of veg’etable mucllag'e. 

In the feedingr of sheep, Meg-gltt’s I*lnse<^ 
Sheep Nuts combine to a degree possessed by 
no other feed, the ouaUties necessary in a 

supplement to dry fibrous pastures, etc,_ 

reUtively lig'ht ration of “ Megrgritt’s ” will 
keep the dlg*e8tlve system in good order, m i n i- 
mising* losses from troubles such as impaction, 
and enabling sheep to make the maximum use 
of the natural feed. 

Tor ewes with lamb at foot on dry feed about 
4-oss. of Megyitt's»» per day is adegua^ to 
reduce mortalities at lambing: a^ make it 
possible for the ewe to produce sufllcient milk 
to rear a healthy lamb. Ppr d:^ sheep a 
lighter ration is usually suAoient to maintain 
the flock in stronger, healthier condition, and 
to produce a sounder and heavier fleece. 


e feeding of dairy cows, calves, pigs, beef 
etc., Meggltt’s Xilnseed Oil Meal is 
ly as valuable and gives egually as out- 

— i,ting St '*-* 


When~ ^rep^ing stock for 


OT sale it is used by the majority of 
jr breeders as is shown by the fact that 
at the last 5 B.AS. Shows (^Sydney) over 96 % 
no »a ■ “ ‘ 


In the 
stock, 
equally 

standing results. 

Show 0 
leading 

at the 1---- ^ 

of the prisewinning Beef and Dairy Stock were 
fed this product. All classes of stock owners 
throughout Australia feed “ Meggitt’s ” to ^^ve 
thexubetter and more profitable results, whether 
those results be in the form of increased milit 
yields or of a quicker grown, better finished 
carcass. 

Stock owners requiring information on feeding, 
can obtain free literature and ration advice by 
writing to Meggltt Bimlted (address below). 


AMPLE SUPPLIES. 

Ample auppliee of MeggitVa Pure Linaeed Sheep \ 
Nuta and tinared Oil Meal are available through i 
Produce Merchants» General Stores, Stock and ] 
Station Agents, Butter Factories, 
through Meg gin Limited. _ 


or direct 


MECGITTS 


PURE LINSEED OIL MEAL and 
PURE LINSEED SHEEP NUTS 

Manufactured from Pure Linteed from which portion of the oil has been extracted by 

hydraulic pressure only. 

MEGGITT LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 67 YORK STREET. SYDNEY. 

Works: PARRAMATTA— MELSOURNE^ADELAIDE. Box IB5S E, G.P.O.. SYDNEY. 


B 
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Totally Enclosed 
Process 


Milking System 


incorporating modern scientific methods 
for Milh and Cream production m totally 
enclosed conditions, under continuous 

A. H. MCDONALD & CO. 

ii6 Cli ilmcfA bt by dm v (Opp, Central btation subwiy). 
Show room-' <V Woik*. 566574 RridRc Rd., Richmond, 
I 1 Vu firanchPi it Rri''bane Adelaide and Perth, 


vacuum, with absolute freedom from the 
contaminating influences of fbes, dust, 
shed odours, and contact of operators. 

Cools and automatically deodorises the- 
Milk or Cream of feed and other un-> 
desirable odours liberated at blood beat. 


COW TO CAN . . . U ND£ R i/A C U U M // 


TO PIC FARMERS AND POILTRYMEN- 
• For Sturdy Stock and Big Returns 


vsE IMPERIAL 
PRODUCTS 


•k Bovina 
★Meat Meal 
★ tggshello 


Standardised Analysb: 47 / 50 % Proteins; 

30 / 33 % Minerals. 8% Moisture. 

Guaranteed Analysis-Minimum Crude Protein 
60 %. Minimum Crude Fat 9 %. Moisture 8%* 
Guaranteed Analysis:~Moisturc 5 . 4 %. Protein 
8 . 5 %. Fat 1 . 5 %. Minerals 86%. 



Obtainable from — 


m 


BSTerstoae Meat Co. Pty. Xitd., 6 O’Oouuen 
street, Sydney* 

BedtHuik MSat Works Fty. ibid., Stander 
Street, south Briebiuie. 


• w. Aui^e (Aust.) Pty. 

4a BoSke Street, atelbeurue. 
a Oeutrsl Queeuelsnd liest Bsport On., Bskss 
Greek, Bookbampios. 
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Several Factors to be Considered. 

A. C SMALL, ll.D.D., Special Dairy Instructor 

IN addition to the productive capacity of the cows in a herd there are numbers of 
what might be called ‘^economic (|ualities’* which must be taken into consideration 
when culling, and these can be conveniently grouped, under the following headings:— 
(1) Capacity to gather food; (2) effort required at milking time; (3) temperament; 
and (4) breeding characteristics. 


Capacity to Gather Food. 

The capacity uf a cow to gather food i% limited 
by the shape of her jaw and her ability to walk 
about when in full milk. 

A “pig jaw” in a cow is often an inherent 
quality, passed on from either the dam or the 
bull, and when this feature is recognised and its 
origin is traced, it is, when sufficiently pronounced, 
enough evidence to cull the animal, and in some 
cases, the parent from whom the defect origin¬ 
ated, The jaw should bo broad, low and squarely 
set, so that each bite will mow with ease the 
maximum amount of fodder. 

Capacity to gather food is also controlled by 
ability of the cow to walk about, which is 
restricted by:— 

(n") The soundness of the feet and legs. Some¬ 
times weaknesses in these regions arc inherent, 
and sometimes they develop in the animal. When 
the weakness is inherent, and is, in the opinion 
of the breeder, of sufficient magnitude to restrict 
the walking activity of the cow, it may liecomc 
necessary to cull the cow, and in addition, the 
parent, which transmitted the defect. 

(b) A low pendulous udder,—A low, pendulous 
udder restricts walking, because of its swinging 
movement, and in some cases, by the injury which 
the udder receives from bumping against the hind 
legs 

(c) Insufficient separation between the hocks.— 
Tlic hocks of a cow should point slightly out¬ 


wards, and they shmild he widely separated, leav¬ 
ing plenty of space for the udder. The position 
of the hocks is governed largely by the ratio of 
the spaces between the two hip hones and 
the two pin bones Hip bones set widely apart 
with pin bones set comparatively close together, 
usually results in tlie hind legs being placed close 
to each other, which leaves restricted space for 
Ihc udder. When a cow of this conformation 
walks with a full udder of milk, chafing occurs 
and soreness is caused. The treatment which 
necessarily must follow, combined with a reduc¬ 
tion in the quantity of food gathered as a result 
of restricted movement from soreness, causes the 
milk flow to decline in accordance with the 
severity of the defect. 

£as« of Making. 

The principal factors which influence the effort 
that has to be exerted to milk the cow are: 
(i) the size of the teat; (2) shape and attach¬ 
ment of the udder; (3) c<mdition of the muscles 
which surround the teat canal 

Short teats cause the milking operation to he 
unduly prolonged when the work is done by hand, 
and sometimes expertness and patience are re¬ 
quired to completely remove the milk from the 
udder. Failure to ”strip” tlie udder completely 
may cause mammitis to develop, or the premature 
“drying off” of the cow, thereby reducing its 
economic value through the cost of treatment and 
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loss of production. In addition, there is always 
a danKCr of germs of this disease spreading to 
healthy animals. 

Much the same risk exists, and extra effort is 
required when the udder is pendulous and is 
carried close to the ground; also when the 
muscles surrounding the teats are firm, causing 
the cow to he “tough and “leathery,” In order 
that the milking operation can be carried out with 
maximum comfort and with a minimum amount 
of effort, It is necessary to have the udder suffi¬ 
ciently elevated that the top rim of the bucket, 

DIPPIKG FEES 

On Stock Leaving Tick Quarantine Areas 
For Clean Country. 

Till, Munster for Agriculture and Forests 
(Captain the Hon W F. Dunn, ML.A.) 
announcts tliat, a tier full consideration of 
the matter, he has decide <l to abolish the 
dipping fees chaiged on stock leaving the 
Tick Quarantine Areas for clean country, 
and on any .stock that may be evacuated from 
the Tick Quarantine Areas. The Minister 
points out, however, that it is not proposed 
to aliobsh the dipping fees on cattle intro¬ 
duced into New South Wales at the 
Queensland border 


when placed in pc^silion between the knees and 
the milker in a silting position, is lower than 
the teats ol the cow. 

With this elevation, a long, broad udder is 
necessary to give the required size for the pro¬ 
duction of a large quantity of milk. A long 
udder is practically always associated with a 
comparatively long space between the hip and 
pin bones, .in<J a bioad udder is likewise associated 
with the space between the two litp bones 
Treadth between the hip bones give.s the animal 
a bioad b.ick, wuth a correspondingly broad area 
of belly in the locahtv of the udder The shape 
of the udder which is mo.st desired in a dairy 
cow IS one which hinders movement of the 
animal to the least degree, can be bandied with 
ease, and is of sufficient si/e to produce a large 
quantity of milk; such an udder is long and 
broad, and <Ioes not fall unduK low from the 
belly. 

Temperament* 

wsornc cows are natiirallv aggressive, while 
others are timid The aggres'<ive beast is a 
menace in the assembly >ar(l and may cause con- 
Mder.ible injur> to other cows w^hicb would 
involv<‘ the owner in finaiKial loss through loss 
of time in tre^ating the injured animals, cost of 
medical 'supplies used, and depletion of yield 
from affected animals. 

In the majorilv of cases the most profitable 
remedy is to di>i>ose of the offending animal, but 
in others, a satisfactorv solution is to be found 
in de-horning Tlu main objection raised to 
dc-horning is that the apt»earance of the herd 
is somewhat spoilt. In the commercial herd this 
factor should not t>e taken into account, because 
the principal objective is milk and butter fat 
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yield, and show value is negligible. In the case of 
pure bred stud book herds, objections have been 
raised to this practice, but these cattle represent 
a very small percentage of the milking cows im 
the dairy herds, and because of the handling and 
care which they receive from birth, they arc, o» 
the whole, much less aggressive in the yard and 
respond more readily to the process of “breaking, 
in” than is the case with grade cows. 

The timid beast causes less damage in a herd 
than the aggressive animal, but at the same time,* 
its jiresence in the herd ivS a disturbing factor 
which causes loss of production. Some animali^ 
will, at the sight of any unusual object or move¬ 
ment, cause a mild stamj[)ede, in which injury is 
likely to occur to the most docile beast in the 
herd through violent contact with other animals 
or through licing rammed on to wire or other 
fencing material 

Both aggressiveness and timidity are hereditary 
qualities, and in culling on account of these 
defects, it may be advisable to remove more thai"^ 
one member of a family from the herd. 


BULL BANKS. 


Suggested War Emergency Measure. 

War emergency might well interfere with 
the continuity of studs and hcids of vital 
importance to our cattle industry. We must 
not allow any of our blood strains to be 
lost. Our cattle associations could lake 
action on simple lines to prevent any such 
happening. [ 

Bull farms could be established, where ( 
yearling bulls could be reared and held m 
reserve for onr rburying industries This | 
lijs been done as a p<aee-time meaMire in j 
some ciaintncs—it being afjpreciated that j 
bulls that arc well br<‘d and well reared 
aie of more value as stork getters 

Whilst most stud breeders will make 
necessary arraiigenitnts to transfer heiftis 
on agistment, the task of saving all their 
Imlls, or even a percentage of same, jire- 
sints many difficulties 
It is only by the establishment of such 
fuims, subsidised if necessary by the (iov- 
(rnmait, that we can hope, in the event of 
any w'ar emergency, to maintain those lines 
of blood which will be invaluable, not only 
h>r onr own leconstruction, but also for 
lebuilding licrds that have been wipeiJ out 
11) other countries.—C G F. Grant, Herd I 
master. 


Breeding Characterittic*. 

Other information which should be readily 
accessible when asscsssing the economic value of 
a cow in the herd are the service record and a 
production record to indicate the time when the 
cow ceases to be a profitable unit. 

If a cow has been served on three occasions 
and is still not in calf, it is advisable to endeavour 
to locate the cause, and if possible, remedy it. 
if, after treatment, the animal requires more thaiir 
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two services to get her in calf, she should be 
culled if she is a heifer, unless, of course, she 
has some special qualities which would justify 
persevering with further treatment. A heifer 
which is difficult to get tn calf is usually more 
costly to maintain than one which goes in calf 
at one service, because during the period of 
mating, heifers are usually located with the milk¬ 
ing herd for observation purposes, and are 
consuming the choice grazing which has been 
provided for these cows. Sucli grazing is not 
needed in the case of a cow that has only to 
maintain normal growtli and development with¬ 
out production of milk. 

In addition, an animal which is continiiall> 
coming on heat is a distinct nuisance on a dairy 
farm, because she is a disturbing factor to the 
rest of the cows and may he responsible for 


reduced yield, and in some cases, injury. The 
entering up of service dates on a suitably ruled 
sheet readily reveals any abnormality, and losses 
from this cause can then be eliminated with the 
least possible delay. 

The stage at which the usefulness of a cow is 
finished is not determined by actual age. Some 
cows have achieved their greatest production 
when more than ten years of age; yet man> cows 
decline in production to the unprofitable point 
long before reaching this age. The decline may 
be due to such causes as the incidence of disease, 
such as mammitis or the loss of teeth. The work 
involved in keeping a production, breeding and 
history record of each cow is more of a recrea¬ 
tion than a labour to the enthusiastic dairyman, 
and as time goes on, stimulates general interest 
in the operations of the farm 


Dairying at Nyngan. 


The Value of Irrigated Lucerne. 


J. W (i SMITH, HDD. .Senior Dairy Jiistriictor. 


Moar farms should make use of irrigation plants 
to gnm lucerne as food for dairy cows on the 
flats of the western rivers—especially dairymen 
supplying milk to the towns. The < xccllent 
returns obtained by Mr A A Pile, of Nyngan 
(one of the hot towns of the western plains) 


giving ' gallons of milk per day. or an average 
of gallons each. The herd is a grade one, of 
big-framed eow's in excellent condition 

At the present a big body of water is avail¬ 
able in the livcr and it is used to good advantage. 
\ well has been sunk about Jo yards from the 



over an area of 6 acres on the bank of the 
Bogan River, indicate what can be expected when 
water is supplied to crops on such land. There 
are twenty-five cows and fifteen heifers in this 
herd, and also three horses on the property. An 
average of seventeen cows is milked all the year 
round, and at the time of my visit they were 


river and a channel cut to allow the water to flow 
in. A 6-iiich pump, tractor driven, and supply¬ 
ing 65,000 gallons per hour, delivers water to 
an underground reservoir situated on a rise, from 
whence it flows in drains * around the plot of 
lucerne, which is flooded in small areas Each 
plot of approximately half an acre is flooded 
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continuously for 3 hours at the most, twice a 
month. 

The lucerne was sown in fallow at 4 lb. per 
acre with a crop of o.its, sui)erphosphate being 
used at cwt per acre 
Rotational glaring of small areas is practised, 
the animals being controlled and not allowed 
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to wander, and when the growth becomes too 
vigorous the crop is cut. 

Mr. Pile is a keen advocate of the use of farm¬ 
yard manure, and regularly each winter when the 
lucerne is dormant, he top-dresses the area at 
the rate of 4 tons to the acre. 


To Prevent Sandbags^ Sacks and Hessian from Rotting. 


A siMPJ 1 luetbod of rot jiroohng sand bags, sacks 
and hevsian is dcscribeii by Dr. C. J. Magee, 
Acting Chief Biologist of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The treatment consists of dipping the bags in a 
preserving solution, wringing and drying them. 
(For use on tlu farm, about one-eighth or one- 
qiiarter ot t)ie quantities given below should be 
ami)le ) 

1 he method is as follow*' ‘— 

Dissolve JO Ih of bluestone (copper sulphate) 
in 3S gallons of water in a wooden vessel—not 
one of iion 01 galvanised 11 mi Kither put the 
crystals in a bag and suspend it just below the 
surfaci of the water overnight, or dump the bag 
up and dowm in a few gallons of hot water until 
dissolved, and make up to 35 gallons. 

Dissolve separately in another vessel 11F2 Ib, of 
washing soda crystals (or 4'/* lb. of soda a.sli) in 
5 gallons of water. 


Then, while stirring, add the soda solution 
slowly to the bhiestone solution. Add a wetting 
agent, for example, Wcl.sit or Agral 3, and stir 
the mixture well. (If a wetting agent is not pro¬ 
curable, merely increase the time of treatment.) 

Jinmeise the sandbags one by one until the 
fabiic anil stitching thread ar<* tlunoughly wet, 
which may take up to five minutes Also dip 
the twine which wdll lie later used for sewing the 
bags 'I'ake out the bags and remove the excess 
liquid liy tunning through a clothes wringer or 
mangle. The bags are then ready for immediate 
use or tliev may be dried and stored. 

Otliei copper compounds, e g,. Redispersible 
Copper Oxychloride (available Jfrom Imperial 
Chemical Industries T-td. or Messrs. Elliot and 
Austtalian Drug Pty. Ltd,), may be used, although 
the Depattment of Agriculture has not field-tested 
these ct>mpounds as thoroughly as the above 
mixture 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 


For some years it ha^ been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that rarely produce .sufficient 
fiuits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant jiroducers of good quality and payable crops, 
so that with a view to enabling nurserymen to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative 
standards to planters, the above Society was form^ under the aegis of the Department of Agrunlture, 
and vonsists of r< presentative fruitgrowers and nurserymen The Society docs not and cannot make 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for budding selected 
buds fiorn .special trees of the best type of quality fruit and of reputed good bearing habit only. Tiees 
from .such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable and appeal to all progressive orchardists 

I'he ('o-operativ* Bud Selection Society Ltd. supplied the following selected buds to nurserymen 
during th(* 1041 budding season, trees from which should be available foi planting during the TO42 season* — 



VVashiiijr 
ton 
is rt\ «‘l 

Valem la 
Late. 

Maish 

Grapefruit 

Eureka 

Lemon. 

I.iHbon 

Lemon. 

Kmperor 

Mandann. 

Total 

Adamson, F 

4,000 

4,000 


2,000 

* 


10,000 

Cambourn, H. . . 

^<500 

5.000 

... 

3,000 

... 

... 

11,500 

Calt, F. D. 

3,000 

3,000 


3,000 

1,000 

... 

10,000 

Kyles. AT 

5,000 

5,000 

t.ooo 

2,000 

•. • 


13,000 

Ferguson, KB 

1,000 

1,500 


500 


... 

3,000 

Kergu.son. F , k Son. 

2,500 

2,500 


... 



5.000 

McKee, Geo. 

1,500 

1,000 


T ,000 

1,000 


4..500 

Rosen, L P, & Son . 

TO,(K)0 

15,000 

2,000 

5,000 

1,000 

800 

33 » 8 oo 

Smith, W. .1 

... 

... 


2,000 

... 


2,000 

Spurway, F K , 4 ^ Son 

3 

5,000 

75 ^ 

500 



10,000 

Swane Bros. 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

T,QOO 

1,000 

800 

10,800 


39,000 

44,000 

4.750 

20,000 

4.250 

1,600 

113,600 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


Tax following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and. unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd :— 


Owner and Address* 


Number Expiry. 


A. E. Li^ns. “ St. Leger Dairy/* Kuring-gai 

Chase Road. Turramurra North . 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Berry Training Farm. Berry. 

Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidale (Jerseys) 

T. I. Toohey, “ Mandemar,'* Berrima 

N. L. Forsw, Abington. Armidale (Aberdeen 

Angus). 

The WilUam Thompson Masonic School, 

Baulkham Hills . 

G. T. Reid, ** Narrangulleo,'* Yass ... 

Miss N. C. Brenan, Arrankamp, Bowral 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong . 

C. Wilton, Bligb Street, Muswelibrook 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

G. M. Edwards, Uralla. 

B. N. Coote. Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

N. East, Gum Flat Road. Inverell . 

W. Boland, Seaton,” Inverell . 

E. D. Hordern, Cabramatta (A.I.S.). 

Limond Bros., Morisset. 

St. Miohael's Orphanage. Baulkham Hills 
G. H. Newman, ” Bunmgalore.” Belanglo, via 

Sutton Forest.. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 
Nemingha . 

C. Brownlaw, Gol Gol. 

New England Experiment Farm. Glen Innes 

Liicomt^^tate Hospital and Home. 

E. L, KUlen, ” Pine Park,” Mumbil. 

A. D, Frater, Inverell. 

Lunacy Department. Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital . 

T. J. Wilks. ” Oaks Farm.” Muswellbrook ... 

W. S. Grant, Braidwood . 

A. Hannaford . 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfleld 
W. TUmbuU. ” Riverview,” Muswellbrook ... 
Peel River •Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Beef Shorthorns) . 

C.‘I. Fairbairn, Woomargama ... 

F. and C. Ryall, 5 Western Avenue, West 

Wollongong . 

W. J. Stephenson, ” Hill View.” Fig Tree ... 
W. C. Wyatt. Sherwood Road, Merrylands ... 

Bhsman Bros., Inverell . 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 
(Jerseys) . 


Tested. 

Date. 

45 

Z942. 

6 April. 

94 

7 M 

x88 

7 „ 

58 

8 „ 

56 

8 .. 

xSx 

8 .. 

51 

14 

X69 

X5 .* 1 

as 

15 » 

50 

x6 ». 

56 

x8 ,. 

93 

X9 *> 

1x0 

X9 .» 

5 

aa „ 

30 

aa „ 

4* 

aa .. 

14 

a8 .. 

97 

29 n 

56 

so 

21 

3X M 

19 

X5 May. 

27 

X7 ,» 

34 

26 „ 

64 

*7 » 

146 

13 Juno. 

20X 

20 

X04 

23 ». 

48 

27 »> 

45 

28 .. 

14 

14 July. 

24 

X4 0 

19 

*9 

33 

26 

66 

5 Aug. 

16 

8 Aug. 

210 

26 Sept. 

57 

1 Oct. 

23 

xo „ 

29 

12 ,. 

as 

17 

X28 

18 „ 


Owner and Address. 


Scgenhoc Estates, Scone . 

Lunacy Department, GladesviUe Mental 

Hospital . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayr; hires) 

W. W. Martin, ” Narooma,” Urana Road 

Wagga. 

A. G. Wilson, Exeter (Jerseys) . 


Lunacy Department. Callan Park Mental 

Hospital . 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Ho^ital. . 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale . 

Tudor House School, Most Vale . 

Koyong School, Moss Vale . 

New England Girls’ Grammar School, Armidale 

A. E. Stace, Taylor Street, Armidale. 

New England University College, Armidale ... 

A. C. O’Dea, Perry Street, Dundee . 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 

Liverpool State Hospital and Home. 

H. F. White, Bald Blair. Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus). 

F. C. Harcombe. Hillorest Farm, Warialda 

Road. Inverell. 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill. Inverell 
Sir F. H. Stewart, Dundas 

Cowra Experiment Farm . 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 
W. Budden, ” Hunter View,” Kayuga Road. 

Muswellbrook. 

W. Williams, Dunreath, Inverell . 

Navua Ltd.. Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) .. ... 

Australian Missionarv College, Cooranbong ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home. 

A. L. Logue, ” Thombro.” Muswellbrook ... 
Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm . 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay. 


Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural 

High School. 

Rjverma Welfare Farm, Yanco .I 

St. Ignatius College, Riverview .. . 


Number 

Tested. 

Bxpixy 

Date. 

65 

2942. 

3X Oct. 

22 

14 Nov. 

2X 

x8 „ 

150 

29 .. 

68 

*9 

29 

X943* 

9 Jan. 

3X 

6 Feb. 

55 

6 .» 

17 

8 ». 

2 

6 .. 

25 i 

6 » 

3X 

li 

X kar. 

X9 M 

80 

3 April. 

23 

102 

xo ,, 

137 

26 „ 

32 

15 May. 

22 

15 M 

6 

30 

41 

27 June. 

3x4 

10 July. 

18 

5 Aug. 

33 

29 » 

1x3 

4 Sept, 

XI3 1 

8 .» 

40 

*9 >» 

46 I 

13 Oct. 

48 1 

4 »* 

X08 

5 Nov. 


Tuberole^-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
, unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis :— 


Bombala Area. 
Inverell Area. 
Braidwood Area. 


Municipality of Muswellbrook. 
Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Max Henry. Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 



Help Wb the War! 


Bay War Savings Certificates. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 

LIST OF ACCREOITBb HERDS. 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis« 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuiible service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose and In 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance oi registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list, A charge will be made 
for the work, since the incla''.ion of a herd in this Ust should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 

Registered Stud Herds. 


AtUrd, S, R., CJeobury Stud, Wcrombic Road, via Camden. 
Ba^hurtt Eaoenmeot Farm. Batbuist. 

CampboJl, 1 )., Ulllaupfrove, ** Wamberai,” via Gosford. 

Chapman. G. E. and Sou, Illabo Park,*' Alectown. 

Cocks. F. D., “ Condalarra.” (iooloogong. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft. F., LuKwardiue, Kentucky. 

Draper R. B., GJenRar,” Capertee. 

Bade. E. M., Eade Vale,*’ Euchareena. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha, 

Polev, Mrs. E.. Bligh Stud Piggery, Water Lane, Rouse Hill. 
Genge, J. I., “Springfield,” Eugowra. 

Grafton Experimenl Farm, Grafton 
Graham, E, ri. Kinilabah Stud, Wagga. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hennessey, J., Pacific Stud Piggery, Holgate. 


Holland, A. L. Argonno, Tubb.jL 
Liverjiool State Hospital and Horae, Liverpool. 

Maybm, N. C., Towac, Orange 

Macarthur fJohiB Memorial Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
McCaughey Memorial Agricultural High School, Yanco. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newingtoa 
Rivenna Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Smith, T. M., Kulo Glen, Urana. 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, “ St. Cloud ” Dundas. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

White, A. N., Biakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., ** Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wilson, A. G., Blythes wood, Exeter. 

WoHongbar Experiment Farm, WoUoogbar. 


Herds Other than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Beery Training Farm, Berry. 

Brookfield Aftorestation Camp, Mamins. 

Callaa Park Mental Hospital, CaUai' Park, Kozelie. 

Croft, H. M., “ Salisbury Court,” Uralla 
Emu Plains Prison Farm, Emu Plains. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goeford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford, 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital, Konmore, via Goulburn. 

Masters and Upston, Whitmore Stud Farm, Wamberal, vl 
Gosford. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Oberon Prison Camp, Oberon. 

Orauge Mental Hospital, Orange. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital, Parramatta. 

PcRt and Milsou Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
PoUak, V , Marat a, Harrow Road, Glenfield. 

Punnett, R. S., Brawlin. 

Smith, C. W J., ” Norbiton,” Canadian Lead. 

Stockton Mental Hospital, Stockton. 

I Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been .declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance with 
the requiremenrs of the scheme of certilying herds abortion-free :— 


Ownei and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm lAyrslares) ... 

Bauerle, P. A.., Holbrook . 

Bush, W., Bon Lomond . 

Carrick, G,, * Clonlea," Central Tilba , , . 

Cowra Experiment T'arm (Ayrshires) 

Curtin, A., Meryla, Morven 
Department of Education-Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford. 

Department of Education—Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong . 

Dixson, R. C , ‘ Elwatan,” Castle Hill. 

Edwards, G. M., ** Kothwick,” Uralla (Jerseys)... 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong.) 

Farrer Memorial AgncuJtural High School, Nemingha.. 
Forster and Sons. Abington. Armidale (Jerseysl 
Fortter, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angus)... 
Hicks, A. A., Estate, Culcairn 
Hill, E. Pritchard, Bowling AMcy Pt. (Jerseys) 

Hortlern, E. D., Cabrainatta (A,I S.) 

Hurlstoue Agricultural High School Glen field 
Kenmore Mental Hospital, Kenmore 

Kiilen, E. L., “ Pine Park,” Mumbil . 

Leitch, J. F.. ” Tunbridge,” Merriwa (Aberdoen-Angus) 

McEachern, H., Tarcut^a (Red Po'l) . 

MoSweeiiey, W. J., “The Rivers,” Canowindra(Jerseys) 


21 

o 

20 

34 
41 

35 


40 

38 

*4 

4 

75 

a 7 

68 

174 

43 

too 

95 

58 

lOO 

202 

48 

9 

5 X 


MeSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros., “ Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga 

Morissot Mental Hospital. 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale . 

Peel River Land and Mineral Go., /(Beef Shorthorns) 

Tamworth. \ (Jerseys). 

Reid, G. T., ” Narrangullen,” Ya^s . 

RobertRon, D. H,, Scone. 

Rydalniere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere . 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo. 

Skinner D. S., '* Wyworrie,” Ben Lomond . 

Smith, Jas. C., Ben Lomond . 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, “ St. Cloud Stud, Spurway- 

street, Dundas. 

Trangio Experiment Farm, Trangte . 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen, N.S.W. 

Walker Jas. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolselcy Park 
White, F. J., and Sous, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus). 

Williams, Chas., Ben Lomond . 

Young. A. H., ‘ Rock Lynn,” Cud^ (Polled Beef Short* 
horns) . 


3 x 

T50 

65 

13a 

97 


13 

60 

120 

171 

38 


57 

83 


.30 

66 


6 


8 x 

X 37 

27 

7 


Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry, 
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R 0 N AL D S 0 N-T1FPETT 


Are the oldest and largest manufacturers of Kerosene, 

Petrol and Diesel Engines in the Southern Hemisphere. J] 

Nearly half the total Industrial Engines sold to-day in d | l|jr\ 
Australia are manufactuied in our modern Workshops at 
Ballarat, Victoria. JLjHf 

Whilst most of our output is required for National Services, ^ 1 

we are still in a position to supply private Users to some 
extent and if you are considering an Engine or Machine jfW 

that we manufacture, send for our prices and catalogues now. flT 

RONALDSON-llPPETT Electric Lighting Plants are yMtHlT 
^ installed in Lighthouses, Interior Aeiodromes, Coastal 
Beacons, Wireless Stations, etc., wherever reliability is 
^ essential and we can quote you for any installation from 

More than 20,000 Users acclaim the reliability and 
Ronaldson-Tippelt Engines and our catalogues 
~ set out the details that will interest you. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF THESE OUTSTANDING MACHINES. 

RONALDSON BROS. & TIPPETT PTY. LTD. 

Incorpoiated in Victoria. 

(4th Floor), FRASER HOUSE, 42 BRIDGE ST., SYDNEY. Telephone; B 2029. 


Diseases of Poultry 

IN 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


T. G. HUNGERFORD, B.V.Sc., H.D.A.^ Government Veterinary Officer. 


Royal 8vo, 


230 pages. 


Liberally Illustrated, 


HERE ifl a book which ebotild find a place in every poultry fau^mer's library. To 
the poultry farmer, no less than other livestock owners, disease presents an ever¬ 
present problem. '^Diseases of Poultry in New South Wales” simplifies the approach 
to the problem, and shows how to reduce to the minimum the louses from this cause. 

Written from extensive Australian experience, it comprises a non-technioal state¬ 
ment of the diseases which cause most economic loss in New South Wales. The 
symptoms and control measures are described in popular language with the aid of 
numerous illustrations. 

Cloth Bound. Price* lOt. Sd. (11s. posted). 

Printed and Published by and Obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER Phillip Street, SYDNEY; or from the 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Box 36a, G.P.O., SYDNEY 
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DIESEL TRACTORS have proved to 

be the cheapest form of tractive power 

^ if_-| HANOMAG DIESEL 


TRACTORS 


are the 


Write without obligation^ for literature to : 

DEMCO MACHINERY CO. PTY. LTD. 

243/247 CLEVELAND ST., REDFERN, N.S.W., 

or enquire at your Local Agent. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEE 


-FOR- 


RENOWN 


Brand 


BINDER TWINE 



HADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

. ..BY . . . 

J. SCOTT PTI. LTD., Hope, Cordage, and Binder Twine Manufacturers, 
163 Clarence Street, Sydney :: Works, Mascot. 
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Approved Seed. 


April, 

To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department has decided to 
publish each month the names and addresse.s of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 2S. 6d, is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. Tfic Dc[)artment ma> 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as 
to the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may .sitbmit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
tlie Department and information will he supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Wheat . 

Bencubbin— Manager, Experiment Farm, 
'Frangie (5s. 61. bushel, f.o.r.). 

White Bros.. “Braymont,’’ Boggabri. 

E. 1 (liens, Kangarooby, (joolagong. 

11. E. Ward, Gwen vale, Parkes. 

Bordan—E. Idtens, Kangarooby. Goolagong. 

Gailloux—White Bros, “Braymont/* Boggabri. 

Eureka—White Bros., “Braymont,’* Boggabri. 

Eiiieka r—H. E. Ward, CJwenvale, Parkes. 

Eureka 2 —II. E. Ward, Gwenvale, Parkes: 

White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Fedweb i—H. E. Ward, Gwenvale, Parkes: 

White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Ford—Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
(5s, 6d. bushel, f.o.r,). 

W' Dalton, Kiversdale, Scone. 

White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

K. Idiens, Kangarooby, Goolagong. 

Gular—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 
(5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 

win to Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Koala—Manager, Experiment Farm, Con¬ 
dobolin. (5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 

Pusa 4—White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Totadgin—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trau- 
gie. (5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 

Waratah—Manager, JCxpcriment Farm, Trangie. 
(5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 

E. Idiens, Kangarooby, Goolagong. 


1942. 

Oats. 

Belar—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 
(4s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

(iiclgee--Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie, 
(4s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

Mulga—Manager, iCxpcrimcnt Farm, Trangie. 
(4s. 6d. bushel, f.or.) 

Algerian—^W, Burns. Gcxmgirwarrie, Carcoar. 

Fulgum—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 
(4s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

Belar—H. E. Ward, (Gwenvale, Parkes 

Swet Com. 

Golden Bantam —Principal, H.A. College, Rich- 
m(md. 

Lettuce. 

Imperial 615—Rumscys Seeds Pty. Ltd, 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Cauliflower ^ 

Shorts—H. Burton Bradley, Sherw’ood Farm, 
M(X)rIaiid. 

Hawkesbury Solid While—1C, A. wSharp, 110 
(iordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Phenomenal Five Months-*E. A Sharp, no 
(lordon-aventie, Hamilton. 

Odourless—Sam Anthony & Son, High-street, 
Hi listen. 

White Imperial Spanish—Sam Anthony & 
Son, High-street, Hillston. 

Soryhunh 

White African—Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Grafton. 

Saccaline--Principal, H.A. College, Richmtrnd. 

Jones—Manager, ICxperiment Farm, Wollong- 
bar (3d. per lb.) 

Tomatoes. 

Bonny Rest — Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Bathurst. (4s. oz. posted.) 

Marvana — Rumscys Seeds Pty Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rreak-o’-Day—Rumscys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Australian Karliana—Rimiseys Seeds Pty. Ltd , 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge (Ic Marmandc - Rumseys Seeds Pty. T^td., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. 95—Rumscys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
33T Church-slrect. Parramatta. 

Vehet Beam 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Broom Millet. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 


War Secrets Spread Uke a Bush Fire. 


Puge 17S 
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Cool Storage of Granny Smith Apples 
Without Oil Wraps. 


The Problem of Superficial Scald. 

THE changed circumstances which have arisen due ta war conditions have affected the 
atiHsation of storage facilities and methods of storing apples. This appKes particularly 
to the control of superficial scald in Granny Smith apples, since there is uncertainty 
regarding supplies of oil wraps. The Department of A^culture has carried out trials 
at Bathurst and Batlow to obtain information as to the development of superficial scald 
after various periods of storage in fruit not oil-wrapped, and it is apparent that such 
fruit cannot be stored after the end of August without danger of sc^ development 
during an ex-storage period of twelve days. 

The Trials at Bathurst Experiment Farm. 

J. I). URYDEN, Oulwidist. 


7 'he investigations at Bathurst Experi¬ 
ment Farm were designed to collect infor- 
matum regarding the dcvclojiment of super¬ 
ficial scald in (jrannv Smith apples m plain 
wraps after various petiods of cool storage, 
as ail indication of the approximate period 
duting which such fruit could be stored 
with reasonable safety Comiiarisons were 
made between fruit given jirompt storage 
and fruit gnen delayed storage, and oil- 
wrapped fnnt was stored as a check. 

E>uit of 3dnch size was harvested on 
9lh April, 1941, and immediately packed— 
some in jJain and some m oil wraps. The 
colour at harvest w^as a definite green and 
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first Signs of sweetness w^ere apparent. 
Starch-iodine tests indicated that the whole 
of th( core area and approximately two- 
thirds of the cortex area were free of staich. 

The fiuit w'as forwarded to cool store 
in equal proportions as follows:—(1) 
I^rompt storage; (2) seven days delay in 
storing; and (3) fourteen days delay m 
storing 

Storage temperature was 33-34 deg. Eahr., 
and a number of cases from each lot were 
removed from store at monthly intervals 
commencing in June and extending to 
January. The fruit was examined two days 
ex-slorc, and twelve clays ex-slore, the 
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period to twelve days representing about the 
time allowed for disposal under commercial 
KTonditions. 

The details concerning the development 
*of superficial scald in Granny Smith apples 
in plain wraps are shown in the table. 

Fruit in oil wraps was not affected by 
.scald over the entire period—June to De¬ 
cember, inclusive. 

The plain-wrapped fruit of each treat¬ 
ment withdrawn from cold storage on ist 
of each month from June to x\ugust, in¬ 
clusive, was free from superficial scald when 
the final examinalion was made twelve days 
later. Scald was in evidence, however, in 
Se])tem 1 )er, and in most cases became in- 

PKRCENTAGfc Ot G RAN NY SmTIH 


condition as regards crispness, colour and 
flavour. There was no noticeable differ¬ 
ence ill the condition between apples in oil 
wraps and those in plain wraps. 

Fruit withdrawn in November, plain 
wrapped, deteriorated rapidly during the 
period cx-cool store to twelve days, and fruit 
taken ex-cool store on ist December was 
of poor quality. Apples removed from cold 
store in November and December, oil 
wrapped, were superior in e^ery way to 
fruit which was enclosed in plain wraps. 

Summary. 

The points of importance brought out in 
these tests were:— 


Apples Showing Supekpicial St ald When Cool-Stored in 
Pi AIN Wraps 


Removed 

I roni Stoit ' 

1 

1 


Prompt 

St or igc 


j 7 Da^s Delav 


14 Days Del ly 


2 

ex ston 

12 ddVS 
« X stole 

Total 

Amount 
of S( aid. 

2 d.ivs 
ex-storc 

12 days 
j f X store 

Total 

Amount 
of S< aid 

2 days 
ex store. 

12 days 
cx &tor<^ 

1 

1 iotd 

I 

j Amount 
j of scald. 

Juiu 

July 1 

AugUbt ‘ 

Sfptembtr i 

0< tober I 

Nove niber 
< mb<T j 

6 0 

19 a 

17 0 

4 

42 0 

00 0 

71 9 

lu 4 

1 J , 

7 

88 9 

! Slight 

M( diuin 
SevtK 
\ (Ty 
sex (n 

1 

I*2 

T2 I 

28 0 

1 

9 7 

24 4 
578 

90 0 

10 9 

28 0 

69 9 

78 0 

Slight 

Slight 

Sc vet e 
Sevue 

2 4 

18 2 

4 8 

X4 6 

42 6 

45 I 

1 

4 « 

14 t> 

49 0 
t >3 3 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Medium. 


creasingl) severe as the storage jieriod 
lengthened The jirogressive increase in 
severity of scald was noticeable m amount 
as well as in numliers of fruits aftecteil. 

Fairly rapid development of scald occur¬ 
red between the jieriods two days and twelve 
da>s ex-store, the rale lieing considerably 
greater m promjit stored fruit as compared 
with that delayed fourteen days. Apples 
which had been dela}cd seven days occupied 
the intermediate position as regards rate of 
scald develojiment. 

Condition of the Fruit. 

Excluding those apples which were 
affected with superficial scald, apples le- 
moved from cold storage up to and includ¬ 
ing October were m excellent to very good 


(J) No superficial scald developed in 
(iranny Smith apples in sulphite wraps until 
four months m cold store at 33-34 deg. Fahr. 

( 2 ) As the storage period extended, there 
was a progressive increase in severity of 
superficial scald in both amount and num- 
bens of fruit affected. 

(3) Delay in storing had a marked in¬ 
fluence on scald development in Granny 
Smith apples. 

(4) There was a complete absence of 
scald 111 Granny Smith apples stored in 
oiled wraps for eight months. 

I would like to place on record my ap- 
])rcciatiou of the co-operation of Mr. Jl. J. 
Hicks, (jeiicral Manager of Darks’ Ice and 
Cold Storage Woi*ks, Newcastle, in carry¬ 
ing out these tests. 


Storage Experiments at Batlow. 

P. B. MACKENZIE, ^>uit Inspector. 


Dpring the T940 season exjierimcnts with 
Granny Smith ap])les were carried out in 
the Batlow district to determine the period 
in which superficial scald is likely to appear 
in apples in cold store, or after removal 


from cold storage, the ajiples being treated 
in various ways, but not oil wrapjicd* 

The picking date of all fruit in the tests 
was 29th April. By thi^ date the fruit had 
reached the optimum picking stage for 
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long cold storage. Each apple was approxi¬ 
mately 3 inches in diameter. 

The treatments of fruit were as follows: 
(i) Prompt storage—fruit unwrapped; (2) 
prompt storage—fruit enclosed in plain 
wraps; (3) delayed storage (14 days)— 
fruit unwrapped; (4) delayed storage (14 
days)—fruit enclosed in jdain wraps. 

Beginning im 1st June, 1940, and con¬ 
tinuing on the first of each month up to 
the rst January, 1941, samples of the apples 
were taken from cold storage. Tlie fruit 
was examined immediately on removal, two 
days later, and again fourteen days after 
removal. The following table gives the 
first and subsequent appearance of super¬ 
ficial scald on the fruit. 


trouble. By referring to the table, it wdl 
be seen that a rapid rise in scald develop¬ 
ment on fruit tooK place between the Sep¬ 
tember and October withdrawals, and in 
each subsequent withdrawal 100 per cent, of 
the apples were affected after fourteen days. 

It IS therefore necessary that, if Granny 
Smith apples are to be cool-stored un¬ 
wrapped or enclosed in plain wraps, they 
be maiketed by the cud of August. 

For (jranny Smith apples to be in a satis¬ 
factory condition for storage it is essential 
to tieat the fruit as follows:— 

(T) Picking should be carried out when 
the fruit has reached the right degree of 
matiinty—neither immature nor over- 
malm e; 


Scald Developmfnt at Batiow 


I luit Unwrapped 1 nnt in Plim Wr.ips 


R<nu>\al fjtun 

1 old Sttir 

^ s< iia 

1 . d i\<. ( X 

I told store 

‘ 0 S( dd 
12 chy&ex 
cold stoic 

Total 

\mouoi Ud 

‘ t S( lid 

2divstx 
t old store 

^ Sedd 
12 dassox 
(Old stoit 

lot.d j 

1 

1 \iaouiil St 'lid 

Ist June 

i\lJ 

Nil 

PROMPI 

Nil 

r StoractI 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1st July 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

,, 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

,, 

ist August 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


ist September 

TO 

12 

22 

Medium 

Nil 

4 

4 

Slight 

1 st October 

5 b 

44 

100 

Medium 

Nil 

(K) 

f )0 

Sevete 

1st November 


7 -’ 

100 

Very sevcio 

24 

7 b 

100 

Very severe 

1 st De( ember . 


f>o 

100 

Veiy sc\ ere 


68 

1 100 

Very sevei e 

1 st January 


55 

TOO 1 

Very £>e\ere 

53* 

47 

1 xoo 

Very sc\eie 

1 st June 

Nil 

i 

1 Nil I 

)lt ayu 

Nil 

D SrORAOl 

1 Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1st fuly 

1 Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

, . 

! Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1st August 

Nil 

1 Nil 

Nil 

.. . 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1st September 1 

i b 

8 

16 

Slight to 

Nil 

4 

4 

Slight 

1st Oct()b(*r 

45 

55 

JOO 

medium 
Medium to 

Nil 

44 

44 

Medium 

1st No\ ember | 

40 

()0 

100 

severe 
Medium to 

Nil 

100 

100 

Medium to 

1st December 


f)S 

100 

sevei e 
Medium to 

3b* 

62 

100 

severe 
Medium to 

1st January 


b; 

100 

severe 
Medium to 

32 * 

68 

100 

sevei e 
Medium to 





se\ ere 




severe 


• S(>iu< applet showed slight bcaki injiiiediateh on removal from cold itorf 


It Will be noted that the first sign of 
scald appeared on fruit taken from cold 
storage on ist September. It appeared on 
fruit in all treatments. Although there was 
a difference in the percentage of scald 
found on fruit which was withdrawn on ist 
September, the fact remains that it was 
present on the fruit, and buy.ers would be 
suspicious of any consignments which 
showed even a small percentage of this 
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(2) Delayed storage of one week must 
be practised for fruit produced in “dry"'* 
districts, and for two weeks for fruit pro¬ 
duced in moist districts. 

If the fruit is to be held after August,, 
oil wraps are necessary to prevent scald, 

I would like to thank Mr. H. V. Smith, 
General Manager of the Batlow Packing 
House Co-op. Ltd., and Mr. H. Patchell,. 
Chief Engineer of the Batlow Cool Stores,, 
for their hearty co-operation in this work. 
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The Cold Storage of Apples and Pears. 


Witli l^pecial Rderence to Late Storage of Apples. 

E. C. WHITTAKER. Fruit Instructor. 


In spite of all the knowledge gained and dis¬ 
seminated during the past few years regarding cool 
storage condition, it is still apparent that there i^ 
much room for improvement, especially in so far 
as the condition of late-keei)ing varieties of 
apples ex-cool store, is concerned. Jt appears per¬ 
fectly obvious that if the October-Decembe*' 
market is to be used to the best advantage, then 
something more than the rather haphazarJ 
methods of cool-storing fruit which have been 
followed in the past, is called for. 

During this particular period of the year, high 
prices are the rule, and if the consumer is ex¬ 
pected to pay—and keep paying—these high prices 
then he is entitled to an article which is in the pink 
of condition and not--as so often happens—deli 
nitely on the down grade as regards dessert 
quality 

As things stand at present, the condition ot 
much of the cool stored fruit arriving on th-^ 
Sydney market (luring this period h'aves a good 
deal to l>e dc.sircd. Various disorders such as scald. 
Icnticcl spot, ripe rot, stcin-end rot, internal break¬ 
down, etc., ar<‘ altogetlior too cv)nimon, and to 
make matters worse, very often these defects do 
not show up until .several days after remo\al from 
cool store; that is, until sucli time as the fruit 
is in the hands of the retailer or consumei. 

Congestion at Peak Harve«ting. 

JVfuch of the trouble can be attributed to the 
congestion in the average cool store during the 
peak harvesting period of March and eaily April. 
JVactically all the micNeason varieties of apples, 
and most of the pears are picked during this 
period, and placed immediately into cool storage 
During tile latter part of April and early May, the 
late keeping varieties of apples, such as Granny 
Smith. Democrat and Yates, etc, are harvested, 
and in many instances there is not sufficient re¬ 
frigerated space availahle to accommodate them 
until the removal of the pears and midseasor 
apples. This often results in the late varieties 
being held in common storage for periods vary¬ 
ing from a few weeks to sometimes a month or 
two. Although varieties such as Granny Smith 
and Democrat will stand a short period of 
common storage without being affected unduly as 
regards their cool store life, nevcrtheic.ss, if this 
common storage period is extended to more than 
one or tw'O weeks, in most cases the ultimate coo^ 
.storage life of the fruit may he seriously cur¬ 
tailed. 

The extent to which tins occurs may be judged 
from the results obtained with Delicious apples 
in a series of trials conducted at the Summerlaiid 
Experimental Station in British Columbia, which 
indicated that the particular variety will ripen 
less, in two months at a temperature of 3J deg 
Fahr. than it would in one week at a tempera¬ 
ture of 6o deg Fain*. This, of course, would not 
hold good for every variety, Imt it is an indica¬ 
tion of what does happen during common storage. 


There is also another very obvious disadvan¬ 
tage to storing the late varieties as space becomes 
vacant, by removing mtdseason fruit. In this way 
it is often a matter of many weeks before the 
chamber ultimately becomes filled with the late 
keeping sorts, and thus there is a wide variation 
in condition or maturity of the fruit, and a grave 
danger of having “advanced fruit” stored with 
fruit which has been placed in store at the 
optimum stage, with the resultant tendency to 
lessen the c<x)l storage life of the fruit as a 
whole, 

it should be obvious, therefore, that if apples 
are to be held in good condition for this late 
market—and it must he stressed here that “good 
condition” does not only mean that the fruit must 
appear satisfactory on removal from cool store, 
but it must be in such condition that it is still 
stmnd and wholesome when it reaches the con¬ 
sumer, often^a matter of several days, or even a 
week or so—then more attention needs to be paid 
to the class of fruit stored as well as the storage 
conditions themselves To that end it is sug¬ 
gested that for apples which it is intended to 
market during the latter part of the year, the 
following points should be given consideration:— 

1. Prompt storage, in selected cold storage 
t lumber, of fruit selected from certain districts 
(oil wraps and short period in common storage 
for (iranny Smith) 

2 . Size should have commercial value and be 
suitable for long storage. 

3. Fruit should l)e harvested ftoni mature trees 
carrying average to heavy crops, at correct degree 
of maturity for long storage 

4. As far as possible fruit should Ik: selected 
from trees growing on the lighter classes of soil 

1'he advantage of prompt storage should be 
obvious This long storage, high-priced fruit 
should not be allowf<l to risk deterioration for the 
sake of the relatively less important midseasou 
varieties The period of common storage for 
(irannv Smith should he limited to two weeks 
at the most, and, owing to their susceptihilitv 
to “scald” the use of oiled wraps is essential If, 
as appears likely, sufficient oiled wraps are unob¬ 
tainable the use of oiled strips or other substitutes 
would need to be considered. 

From a long storage point of view, all cool 
stores in the State are bv no means on an equa’ 
footing. The suitability of anv store for this class 
of work depends to some extent on the class of 
construction and system of refriEreration used, but 
to a far greater extiMit on the efficiency or other¬ 
wise of (he management—hence stores for long 
period w(>rk would need to be selected according 
to past experience of the output Grading, pack¬ 
ing, stacking the cases in store, etc, w'ould also 
need a good deal of supervision, for the utmost 
care in handling the fruit through every phase 
of its jireparation is an ab'^olpte necrssit> if con¬ 
siderable avoidable loss is not to be incurred owing 
to stem punctures, bruising, etc 
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There is no point in storing very small or 
over-large sizes, which are not likely to reinru t 
good margin of profit nor arc likely to hold up 
well, and it is absolutely vital that fruit for long 
period storage be picked at the correct degree 
of maturity—neither too green nor too mature, 
some experience is necessary to correctly gauge 
this point. Furthermore, fruit from young trees 
or from mature trees carrying only light crops is 
not suitable for this class of storage. 

Experience and departmental trials have shown 
that fruit fiom the lighter classes of soil havS a 
longer cold storage life than that harvested from 
tices on heavy soils. 

Considf'riiig these requirements as a whole, there¬ 
fore, it becomes olivioiis that if the} arc to bt 
complied with, it means that fruit for long period 
cool storage must be selected before and no< 
after, going into cool store However, the job of 
selecting and deciding what is, and what is not 
suitable for the purpose, is one calling not only 
for a good knowledge of the characteristics of 
the various \arietics, but also a more or less 
intimate knowledge of the various fruit growing 
districts. 

To lely on eacli individual grower for a verdict 
regarding the suitability or otherwise of his par¬ 
ticular lines for long storage would be unsatis 
factory, for a variety of reasons 1 ikewiso, the 
rcsponsibilitv should not lie placed on the 
shotildirs of cool store engineers, as tluirs 
already a full-time job during the season—and 
rarely is an engineer, to any great extent, conver¬ 
sant with actual growing conditicnis in his area 


Jn some cases the cool store management-* 
from previous experience of the different lines— 
could make a satisfactory job of discriminating 
between fruit suitable for long, medium or short 
stoiagc, but with most stores it would seem that 
a greater degree of satisfaction would be obtained 
by the appointment of a special man detailed off 
to inspect and decide as to the stoiagc capabilities, 
of any suitable lines for that purpose. 

Dining the storage iigriod -as a further safe- 
guaid and an indication as to how the long-stor¬ 
age fruit is holding—it is suggested that, begin¬ 
ning, sa> on 1st October or thereabouts, repre- 
sentcitivc samples of fruit be taken from each 
chamber to determine the after storage life of th? 
fruit I'his could be continued at about fort¬ 
nightly intervals, and would give a good inilica* 
tioii .IS to which lines were holding their condi¬ 
tion satisf.ictorily ami which should be shifted C)Ut 
piomplly It would be vitally important tha< 
sikIi examinations be made by someone who is 
Ihotoitghly conversant with fruit storage and the 
problems llieroof. 

[f the foregoing stipulations arc complied w'ith, 
and the cool storage chambers, arc efficiently 
managed, ha\mg due regard to the proper regu¬ 
lation of temfieratures, humidity and control of 
anv excess CO2 accumulating in the rooms, there 
is no reason wdi} certain of our apple varieties 
cannot ho luld in excellent order hs late as 
DeiiinlHr. and the piesent “hit or miss” stvlc of 
storing fruit would ultimately be eliminated with 
considerahU benefit to the industry as a whole. 


Orchard Surface Drains. 


A. C ARNOT, 

T HF long dry spell and absence ot hea\y rains 
for some crmsidcrable time, has resulted in many 
orchardists becoming carel<‘ss about surface 
draiiib fJoavy and even flood, rains will occur 
again sooner or later, and disastrous losses of sur 
face soil will occur on hillside orchards if surface 
drains arc not properly constructed, especially i^ 
advantage has been taken of the drought to w'ork 
the soil thoroughly with the oliject of eradicating 
touch grass. 

Fai loo often, no surface drains have been 
made, or else Ihov consist merely of plow fnrrow'^*> 
run across the slope .ovl not denned out wilh a 
shovel These furrows will check the drift of 
soil downhill in a comparative!} light rain .shower, 
but aie often w'or.sc than useless if the fall is 
heavy, as they are often too steep and scour out 
had!}, or else ton level in places, with the result 
that th{‘v overflow, thus collecting a lot of water 
at one plate and causing a very severe wash. 

Surface drains should he constructed carefully by 
running flieni at the proper giade -iitst suffitient 
to run off the water without any risk of over¬ 
flowing and vet not so steep as to scour A hill¬ 
side plow .set to throw the soil down hill shouM 
be used, and the drams then cleaned out with a 
well-worn, round-nosed, long-handled shovel, 
throwing the soil up hill around the bottom side 
of the trees, and at the .same lime smoothing 
down the sides of the drain .so that they wdll not 
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break down when it lains heavily, and so that 
the water will find its wa> into them easily. 

In hillside orchards, even fin a gentle slope, the 
soil tends to drift away from the bottom sicle of 
the tiees on to the top side of the trees below, and 
if the drains are run as far as is possible in the 
dceiier soil near the top sides of the trees below 
the drain, and the soil thrown up hill when cleaning 
them out, it will help to cover the roots which are 
usuallv too near the surface on the bottom sides 
of the trees above the drain. 

This throwing of the soil un hill from the top 
side of one tree to the bottom side of the tree 
abo\e It is well worth doing in any case, especially 
wheie the grovNxr does not use a hillside plough 
to ktep it worked ujp hill, or if he cannot resoil 
the bottom sides of his trees regularly. Even if it 
doe^ not rain heavily and there is no great need 
for the drains before the time comes to destroy* 
them again liy cultivation, the grower will feel 
he has not wasted his time. At any rate, the drains; 
are an insurance agaimst heavy loss of soil, wdiich 
he cannot afford to neglect. 

^part from saving soil, surface drains arc* 
necessary in a very wet time such as occurs oc¬ 
casionally, to remove the surplus water which, 
even on hillsides, may lay around and rot the 
fibrous roots of the trees, and do more permanent 
damage to the trees than several droughts. 
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A total War Effort depends very 
largely upon a total Transportation 
Effort. 

So far as the N.S.W. Department 
of Railways is concerned, the policy 
of the Administration is that the full 
resources of its great service shall be 
available to protect the security of 
Australia. 

But, to ensure this, there must be 
complete co-operation by the patrons 
of the system, particularly by those 
who use railway vehicles for- the 
conveyance of merchandise or 
livestock. 

Any delay in loading or unload¬ 
ing wagons impedes the railways’ 
effort, and, for that reason, is 

dangerous and inexcusable. 

So—LOAD AND UNLOAD 
TRUCKS PROMPTLY. 


S. R. Nicholas, 
Acting Secretary for Railways. 


KEEPING OUR 
COLOURS FLYING 

In our ]82 years of colour and* 
paint maniifa<*ture wc have 
heard the roll of war drum^ 
many linie*^ and liave ^eeri iht 
haltle (‘oioiirs of Old England 
furl in victory again and again. 
From th(* lime of our iiH*eption 
in the \ear 1760^ when I 4 CW 1 & 
Berger made the fine**! tpialitY 
ilry colours,* through the many 
complex developments in paint 
inanufurlure. Lewis Berger and 
Sons have always heen in the 
vanguard in producing paint 
products of the highest standard. 
Now, to»da\, under the exigencies 
of war, the call is for a paint 
formulated from Australian raw 
materials, and our laboratories 
have immediately responded. 
Thev have develo[)ed a range of 
prepared paint to wartime speci¬ 
fications. A range outstanding 
tor durable quality, giving long- 
lasting protection to the nalionV 
assets the homes and buildings 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
★ A complete range of Berger 
paint products is available for 
all A.R,P> requirement s, 

B e r g e r’s 
Paint 

''^Keeps on Keeping on.’’ 
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ORPINCTONS, LEGHORNS, LANGSHANS . 

Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 

Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 
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Preparations for Wintering. 


FINAL preparations for the wintering of die colonies should be made during this month. 
At the present time^ particularly in places where the rainfall did not come early enough 
to stimulate the autumn flowering flora, many iield<bees reared under adverse conditions 
will be found in the hives. The bee-farmer cannot expect that, in such circumstances, 
these bees will live through the coming winter and retab sufficient vitality to enable them 
to prove useful in buiMing-up a brood-nest daring early spring. It is obvious, therefore, 
that a sufficient force of vigorous young bees must be raised for the replacement of the 
old ones before the really cold weather forces the colony bto a wbter cbster. 


In localities where siifticioiit supplies of 
nectar and pollen are available in the fields 
the bees can be depended upon to establish 
a satisfactory amount of broo<l during April. 
In districts where there is no late flow, how¬ 
ever, the colonies will need to be encouraged 
m brood-rearing by the application of stimu¬ 
lative feeding with sugar syrup or honey 
secured from a reliable source In the case 
of a shortage of natural pollen, and where 
the bees aie not in good heart for winter, 
the apiary should be moved to a more fav¬ 
ourable locality. 

In all cases, with the possible exception of 
selected tea tree or heath country on the 


coast, it is essential that the colonies he well 
provided with winter stores. The bees may 
be maintained until the end of April, or early 
m Ma} in the warmer parts, bv stimulative 
feeding as previously mentioned, but after 
that it will be necessary to feed heavier sup¬ 
plies to needy hives to enable them to build 
up wnnter stores The hives should be made 
comfortable for the colonies by removing 
any supers not actually required by the bees, 
or for the accommodation of w^mter stores. 
This also ensures that the stoies arc in a 
position handy to the winter cluster. 


American Foul Brood Disease. 


Apiaky Inspectors report that there is an 
increase this season in the number of hives 
infected with American foul brood 
(Bacillus larvae). This is in keeping wiUi 


past experience, which shows that some addi¬ 
tional development occurs dpring a dry ad¬ 
verse season. No doubt the explanation is 
that, during unfavourable seasons, the bees 
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use all their available stores, and any spores 
of the organism, which may have been lying 
dormant in the vStores for a year or two, 
will be fed to bee-larvae, infecting them with 
the disease. The spores remain inactive 
until they are fed to the larvae. 

A few bee-farmer.s 1 >ecame very alarmed 
'vben they found that, after their apiaries 
had been free apparently of American foul 
brood disease for several years, one or two 
cases developed this season. In these in¬ 


stances^ it is evident that a patch or two 
containing spores had been hidden away, 
and the stores containing them had not been 
drawn upon until this adverse season came 
around. It is quite likely that if precaution¬ 
ary measures are adopted with infected 
hives this season the trouble is likely to be 
cleared up permanently. It is extremely im¬ 
portant to exercise every care in the manipu¬ 
lation and interchange of combs for a few 
years following an outbreak of foul brood. 


An Ant-proof Hive Stand. 


Durinci a recent visit to the lioorowa dis¬ 
trict, the writer was interested in several 
devices used by Mr. R. I^ryor in his apiary 
and honey-room. ^Vhcre ants arc trouble¬ 
some Mr. Pr}or employs an ant-proof hive 
stand which is both simple in construction 
and inexpensive as regards material re- 
ifuired. It consists of a shallow tin tray 
nailed to a small block of wood. The accom¬ 
panying illustration gives a good idea of its 
construction. The size of the tray need not 
be more than 3 inches x 2 inches and the 
space aronnd the block of wood should be at 
least wide. 

The container-space around the block is 
filled with old motor gi-case or similar sub¬ 
stance. The ant-proof stand is then turned 
upside down, in which position the ants find 
it very dillicult to gel over the grease, winch 
they have to do, to reach the hive. Four 
stands are required, one being jdacec^ under 
each corner of tin bottom board, giving 
maximum support to the hive and at the 
saine time keeping the giease-filled con¬ 
tainers in the shade. 


If desired, this device may be eni]doyed 
as an ordinary type ant-proof .stand by 
placing it under the hive with the wooden 
block uppermost, and then filling the con¬ 
tainer with coal-tar mixed with a little 
kerosene, hut when filled with grease and 
used in the reversed position, the ants have 



For AtJt-proofintf Hive*. 


great<'r dilficully in securing a gri]> and 
ciossnig over; they certainly cannot leap the 
hairier. This type of stand has proved use¬ 
ful m the Iiome and hctiiey-house when ants 
have been troublesome, and one a];plication 
of grease is eiTective for a lengthy period. 


A Handy Device. 


In his honey lioiise Mr. Pryor has in¬ 
stalled a large-sized semi-radial extractor 
driven by a small water cooled motor, 
together with a stcani-hcated cappings-re- 
ducer, steam uncapping knife, small semi- 
niedium t»ressure steam ])oiler, honev tanks, 
and a home-const! acted device for holding 
uncap])cd combs. An illustration of the 
uncapped-coinb holder is shown on this page 
and many bee farmers, including those 
working in a small way, would benefit by 
having one installed in the honey room. 



Uteftil Table for Holding Uoeepptd Combf. 
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As Uncapped combs arc fairly heavy it is 
necessary to make the table-like holder out 
of strong timber, well braced. The drip 
tray should be of heavy*»gauge tinned steel 
or galvanised iron, the angle-shaped dip 
being deep enough to provide a one-inch 
space under the lower comer of the bottom 
bar of the frame of uncapped comb. The 
honey that drips from the combs is drained 


from the tray by means of a pipe which 
leads into the extractor. The honey could 
be easily drained into a bucket if it is not 
desired to connect with the extractor. Some 
bee farmers have drip trays in which the 
frames of uncapped combs fit right inside, 
the lugs being supported as in a hive, hut 
this requires much more tinned steel or gal¬ 
vanised iron, and serves no useful purpose. 


Extracting Outdoors Undesirable* 


A FEW bee farmers still continue to extract 
honey in the open at out-apiaries, and com¬ 
plaints have been received from neighbour¬ 
ing bee farmers regarding this practice. It 
provides conditions which encourage rob¬ 
bing raids and tends to excite colony tem¬ 
perament. thus adding to the difficulty of 
manipulating the hives. Apart from other 
undesirable features, open-air extracting 
work cannot on all occasions be carried out 
under conditions as hygienic as in a well- 
constructed honey house. Most commercial 


bee fanners have an up-to-date central 
honey house aiifl equipment, but where this 
is not available a small firoperly covered 
portable outfit may be established. Even a 
good marquee is a handy and serviceable 
substitute. 

Apiary Inspectors have been appointed as 
officers under the Pure Food Act and they 
have been instructed to investigate the con¬ 
ditions under which honey is extracted in 
the open. 


Acarine, or ‘‘Isle of Wight,” Disease. 

A Possible New Cure. 


AtAKiNE disease, sometimes still known as 
“Isle of Wight” disease, is cau.sed by the 
invasion of the tlioracic trachece of the adult 
honeybee by the mite A car apis tvoodL 
Although 110 longer epidemic, this complaint 
still causes the complete destruction of many 
colonies of bees annually in England and 
the serious weakening of many others. 

To kill the mites inside the trachese of an 
infected bee, .some volatile substance which 
exerts a marked diiTereutial toxicity upon 
the beo and A, zvoodi would appear neces¬ 
sary. Uj) to the present a small number of 
substances or mixtures has been found to 
have properties lending towards the desired 
objective. These have not, however, been 
found to be entirely satisfactory. Work 
has therefore been carried out here during 
the last two and a half years in an attempt 
to find a volatile material which kills 


A, zvoodi in the trachefe of the honeybee, 
does not harm the adult bees or their brood, 
and is simple and cheap to apply, writes 
i\ G. l^utler. of the Bee Department, 
Uothamsted Experimental Station. Harpen- 
den (Eng.), in Xatarc, Many substances 
were tested with varying degrees of success, 
and it has been found that the vapour of 
terpineol, a heavy faction of crude pine oil, 
gives the results desired, being highly toxic 
to A. zvoodi, but harmless to bees. In one 
ex])erimcnt twenty-five bees which were 
heavily infected were subjected to the 
vapour of terpineol for five days, and at the 
end of this period all the mites were found 
to be dead, whereas twenty control l)ees 
were all found to contain many live mites. 

Experiments are now being condticted to 
determine a simple and satisfactory method 
of administering terpineol to a colony of 
bees. 


Help Will the War! Buy War Savings Certiheates. 
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TWO BOOKS 

for 

BEEg jgERS. 

“ Bees and Honey.” 

“ Honey and Pollen 
Flora.” 



“BEES AND HONEY,” by W. A. Goodacre 
(Senior Apiary Instructor), it proving a ready 
teller. This recently published booklet it a 
storehouse of information, meeting the requuri^ 
ments of both the novice beekcMiper and the 
commercial apiarist. 

Many cottiers on small areas in fair localities 
for beekeeping could improve their incomes by 
working small apiarus as a sideline, writes Mr. 
(loodacre A start ‘^llould be made by the pur¬ 
chasing of good huts and then following out 
modern methods of management An eftort should 
be made, too, to Italianise the colonies 

Unless the beginner knows of colonics for sale 
locally, it is a good plan to advertise in a bee 
journal, or in the li»cal papers it is not 
advisable to purchas(‘ more than two or 
three colonies for a st.irt, and these should, 
if possildc, be obtained fiom a jiractical apiarist 
of whom the buyer has some knowledge. Another 
plan for the beginner is to purchase one or two 
nucleus colonies from a queen-raising apiary. 

Many Suitable Districts. 

Good localities f >r beekeeping arc not confined 
to a small aiea in New South \Vale&, Imi already 
a sprinkling of proved districts is quite widely 
spread over the State, and in the majority of these 
districts there is room for an additional number 
or practical apiarists to commence operations 
Not only has the State a large area of forest 
country well timbered with good varieties of 
flora (notably the different varieties of eucalyptus, 
the blossom of which is unrivalled for producing 
honey of excellent quality), but there arc also 
districts w^hcrc a good quality of honey is stored 
from such ground flora as clover, lucerne, 
thistles, etc. In &«ime fairly well-populated areas, 
where the timber has been thinned out to provide 
for cultivation and grazing, the ground flora keeps 
the beekeeper's returns on a satisfactory basis. 

Occupation permits for tlie purposes of apiary 
sites and bee ranges are granted by thle Forestry 
Commission in relation to State Forests, subject 

iM 


to certain conditions, rentals, etc. The ranges 
tmbracc areas varying from one to three square 
miles, and the provisions under which they are 
granted preclude apiaries from being placed too 
close to one another. The Commission is willing 
to consider the interests of any apiarist adjoin¬ 
ing a State Forest, and it is always open to a bce- 
kicper so situated to apply for a permit over the 
adjacent State Forest 

The issue of permits for beekeeping on Crown 
lands is a matter for consideration by the Depart¬ 
ment of Lands, which Department issues special 
leases for the purpose 

I'qtiipped with the knowledge contained in 
‘Tices and Honey,*’ the beekeeper should be well 
on his way to success. 'Fhc price of this booklet 
is 2s. 6d, plus postage (2d.). 

Honey mnd Pollen Flore. 

\ valuable companion to the ahovomentioned 
booklet is “Honey and Pollen Flora of New South 
U'ales,” by the same author. Price 5s., plus 
jjostage (6d.). 

This latter hook meets the definite need of hee- 
kocjiers throughout the State for reliable infor¬ 
mation on the honey and pollen value of our 
flora. Not only will it enable apiarists to identify 
the species that are useful to them and give infor¬ 
mation as to the quality of the honey and pollen 
prc/duced, but it discusses also such phases of the 
floia as the indications of approaching budding 
and new growth, flowering periods, etc. 

The book is divided into two main sections— 
coastal and inland flora—and in each section 
detailed descriptions of the appearance and value 
of the species are followed by accounts of the 
flora of various localities within those areas. 

3^'xcellent illustrations are a special feature of 
the book. Line and process blocks giving details 
of the buds, flowers, fruit and leaves support the 
descriptions in mo.st cases, and twelve coloured 
plates add considerably to the attractiveness of 
the work* 
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To Destroy Wild Tobacco 

Avoid Over-grizing of Pasture. 


EXPERIMENTS receiitljr cQncladed hurm v^ry 
fprciUy demonatnitadi tiuil the inculetice of wlU 
toheceo (Nieotima gUmca), like many other 
weed»« U largely inSueneed by the manafetneni 
and condition of the |»aatnre cover. Over* 
graaed patturea give ideal conditiont for weeds 
to germinate and thrive while good pasttires» 
by the competition aRorded* atttomatieally 
exclude many weeds. 

Trials, aiming at the eradication of wild tobacco, 
were commenced in the autumn of 1936 on rough 
mountainous grazing land where the pasture cover 
was extremely poor due to the depredations of 
rabbits Various poisons and methods of applica¬ 
tion were tried and observations on all these treat¬ 
ments showed that spraying wild tobacco was 
unsatisfactory, and that the best results were 
obtained bv applying dry sodium chlorate to the 
exposed surface of plants cut off near the ground 


level, or by swabbing with 20 per cent arsenic 
pentoxide solution. 

While it was possible to kill all original plants 
by poisoning it soon became obvious that poison 
treatment was not the solution for wild tobacco, 
as in the seasons following poisoning a greater 
population of the plant occurred than the original 
in/eslation, due to seedling growth. Working on 
the assumption that the infestation was due to the 
pt>or natural competition afforded by the denuded 
pasture an area was enclosed in rabbit-proof 
fencing in May, 1938, and all rabbits removed. 
1 Ids was laid out in three plots that were poisoned 
and top-dressed, poisoned only and top-dressed 
only. This area has not l>ecn stocked or received 
further treatment, but the wild tobacco has prac¬ 
tically disappeared from the whole of the enclo¬ 
sure, while in contrast the infestation is very 
dense immedi<itely outside the rabbit-proof fence. 
Within the fenced area that is now free of 
tobacco, there is a dense pasture in contrast to 
almost bare ground where the tobacco is thriving. 


Wheat Prices on Sydney Market. 

1890 to 1941. 


Tiih. fullowinuf table, showing the average price of wheat lor February and March of each year and also the 
average yearly price since i8<)o, was compiled from figures obtained from the Government Statistician and 
the Division ot Marketing — 
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Don’t Let Rumours or Secrets Get any Further than You. | 
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FOUAGE POISON SPRAY 
For Queensland Fruit Fly. 

Tartar Emetic and Sodium Fluosilicate Compared. 


S J Al I MAN, H Sc Agi , M St , Stnjor Lntomologist 

TESTS carriedi out during the part two seasons with foliage poison sprays for the control 
of Queensland fruit fly have shown that: (1) tartar emetic is more effective than sodium 
fluosilicate, since it is not repellent and causes less injury to foliage; and (2) white sugar 
IS better than molasses as a medium, since molasses is actually distasteful to the fly and 
also causes considerable foliage burn. 


tests were eirruel out in three seiies 
fu the iirst tiles weie eomiKllod to teed on the 
bait Ill the setond an alternative f )od supply 
consisting of sit^ii ind wild w is continuously 
a\ nhhle and in the third the fohige poison 
s])ri> w IS ipplicd direct to foliage in a larger 
I to ippTo\imite inluial conditions, an alter- 
rntne food supph heing Tvuhhit 

llusc toxicitv tests onl\ indu ite the total effee* 
ofpoisMung ind am itpt lUnt inthume the litter 
hiin^ shown h\ a longei period elapsing before 
poisoning of the flits I ndei held conditions 
repelienee would le of great importance as the 
spnv IS not ipplied to the wliok tree 
s dnim fliiosihe ite and tirtir emctie were com- 
pircd b\ the thu( niethcds outlined The lesults 
of tlu se tests ts set out in Tig a demonstia'e 
tint tiitai (motif was 


brands differeel noticeably in th<ir physical pro- 
pertus Iht lesults of these tests arc set outjn 
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Concentrationt of 


maikedh siipenoi to 
sodium fluosilK itf unfit i 
the ( onditions < f ail thu c 
ttsts luttherniorf httk 
loss in e flu lent \ w is 
appiunt with tailir 
fine lie sprays when flits 
wtie alloAvcd a chfin f of 
food whereas an alt< rna 
tive supply of su ir 
tc suited in a ch finite df 
cr< ast with so 1mm fluo 
silintf sprT>s 

I he basis for c om 
panst n of the \ i iou« 
sptavs was the time taken 
to kill 50 j)ei rent of the 
flies used in the test 

larcir emetic n vealed 
sut>erjorit> ovn Iwtli 
forms of sodium fluosili 
ealt tudgtd on the basn 
of lime to kill *>0 percent 
f the flies, it had moio 
th in d( mbk th eitu lene > 
of the fluosilicatc'? 

Two biands of s dnim 
fluosilif ate I ommonly 
used by New South 
Wales fruitgrowers were 
included in the tests of 
foliage spray applied to 
frmt foliage These two 



Fitf 1 —Otfeentfltfifi Ftoit Fly Fee4tntf on Foliaffe 
Poison Spray m Cage Test 

[Slightly enlarged 


Sodium Fluosilicuto. 

In \i w of thf ( \ i le nee 
of some ii{HUtru( b\ 
sodium ti u oSI 1 1 c ate 
spi jI>s, If Sts were r mud 
out w«th sodium liuosili 
(alt at wtakir toneen 
trations 

Iht T(suits obtained 
indicated that sodium 
fluobilifatc at the rate 
of 1 0/ to ^ gallons (the 
imount used in South 
Africa and also m Wes¬ 
tern Austriha loi the 
control of Mediteiranean 
1 ruit \ ly) kilkd flies just 
as rapidly as did the 
spray containing the 
normal dose of 2 oz of 
poison to 4 gallons I ho 
amount of spray con¬ 
sumed was obviously 
greater in the ease of the 
weakti dosages 

Effect of 
Temperature. 

During the course o 
these experiments in the 
vanous concentrations of 
sodium fluosilicate it 
became apparent tliat 
temperature exerts a 
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great influence on the performance of the various 
sprays* l'ej>ts ciirried out in December, when the 
normal mean temperature was approximately 70 
deg. Fahr„ gave a 50 per^ cent mortality in 
approximately three and a half clays; whereas 
similar tests in March, when a cold spell was 
experienced, failed to give a 40 per cent, mortality 
at the end of .seven days. This aspect of the 
problem may assurne some importance in the 
control of flies during the autnum wdien citrus 
fruits may be “stung” 

111 all tests carried out approximately equal 
numbers of males and females were included. 
Separatirm of the figures for the two sexes indi¬ 
cated that the female flies were consistently slightly 
more resistant than the males. 

Foliage Tolerance Tests. 

During the pa.st st‘a^on several instances of 
defoliation of peaches following the use of sodium 
fluosilicale-siigar baits were lecorded Tests were 


definitely better than that icceiving the sodium 
fluosilicate sprays. 

The use of molasses with tartar emetic caused 
a considerable amount of tip burn anti some 
slight bark injury Sugar alone did nt)t produce 
an> noticeable injury, whereas molasses alone 
caused a consitlerable amount of ti])-burn to the 
leaves. In all instances where sugar or molasses 
was applied to the foliage a sooty mould fungus 
developed, being particularly abundant in the case 
of the molasses mixtures 

Summary. 

(1) Tartar emcHc has proved more etTeclivc in 
killing Queensland fruit flies than sodium 
silieatc. Tartar enudic did not gi\c any evidence 
of repellenee and caused little injiiiy to peaeli 
ftdiage. 

(2) S<»dium fluosilicate, at the regulation dos¬ 
age of 2 oz to 4 gallons of water appeared to be 



Number of d«ys after commencement of test. 


Fitf 7 . 

Relative Effcctivencue 
of Tartar Emetic and 
Sodium Fluosilicate. 


therefore carried out on pc^^ch trees to which 
weekly applications were made of sodium fluo¬ 
silicate and tartar emetic. 

Sodium fluosilicate caused some slight degree 
of foliage injury and a roughening of the bark 
on the young laterals The injury to the leaves 
consisted of a small amount of tip-bum and the 
burning of .small circular patches, giving the leaf 
a characteristic shot-hole effect. 

Tartar emetic, with sugar, gave only a very 
limited aniount of tip-burn, and no burning of the 
bark. The appearance of the sprayed foliage was 


slightly repellent. \ ftdiage poison ^pra\ con¬ 
taining I oz. of sodium fliKKsilicate to 4 gallons 
of water proved equally a*- effective as the 2 oz. 
mixture. 

(3) Two brands of sodium fliiosiliciite in com¬ 
mon use differed little in efficiency, and both types 
caused more foliage iniury than a tartar emetic 
mixture. 

(4) Male and female flies differed but slightly 
in their susceptibility to foliage tMiisoi. spr.iys. 

(5) Foliage poison .sprays appeared to bo less 
effective during cold spells than under normal 
summer conditions. 
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Mealy-bugs. 

{Pseudococitnae.) 

THE mealy-bugs constitute a group of members of the famSy Cocrldae, or scale insects, 
and Ae females, in common with all Ae species induded in this family, are wingless. 
They are covered wiA a white, mealy waa^ and from Ais Aey have derived Aeir popular 
name. The native species do not appear A be of great economic importance, but a 
number of introduced species, of which the long-tailed mealy-bug is probably the most 
common, are amongst the most serious pfamt pests. 

Heavy infestations may occur on various trees, Arubs, and cultivated ornamenAl 
plants, amongst which may be mentioned citrus, guava, red and Mack currants, orchids, 
ferns, various bulbs, d^diolus corms boA in the field and store, leaves and roots of 
various grasses and clovers. 


Alcaly-biigs prefer moderate to warm 
climates with moist conditions, so that the 
temperature and humidify which usually 
prevail in glass-houses and ferneries or 
whore plants are grown indoors, are very 
favourable for Uitir development and they 
increase very quickly. The sheath about the 
base of a leaf, the under surfaces of leaves 
and the lower parts of feni fronds, are fav¬ 
oured feeding places, and infestations at 
these sites often pass unnoticed until the 
bugs have increased to enormous numbers. 

They feed by piercing the plant tissues 
and sucking up the sap, and may be found 
on all parts of plants, both above and below 
ground. Mealy-bugs excrete ^‘honeydew,*’ 
whicli adheres to and disfigures the foliage 
upon which it falls; and a black sooty mould 
which develops in the '^honeydew'^ adds fur¬ 
ther to the disfigurement. Ants are attracted 
by the ‘^honeydew^^ and feed upon it, and to 

tBB 


some extent prevent the mealy-bugs being 
attacked by natural enemies, such as lady¬ 
bird beetles and their larvae, parasitic wasps 
an<l flies. In addition, where ants are pre- 
*>6111, they ma> assist in spreading root-feed¬ 
ing mealy-bugs, as they construct galleries 
along or amongst the roots of the plants so 
that the mealy-bugs have ready access to 
fresh roots. 

Detcription and L{f«-liisl 0 ry. 

The females, which measure up to about 
one-fifth of an inch in length, are flattened, 
elongate-oyal in outline, and their bodies are 
covered with wax-glands. These glands 
secrete the white, waxy or mealy covering 
and the characteristic fringe of white fila¬ 
ments around the margins of the insects, 
i heir bodies, beneath the mealy covering, 
\ary in colour, and depending on the par¬ 
ticular specicvS, may be pale yellow, pink or 
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purple-grey. They possess well-developed 
legs and antennae and crawl freely, but 
slowly, when disturbed or seeking a fresh 
feeding site. The foot is ti<nc-segmented and 
bears a single claw. 

Most si>ecies, when mature, pro<luce a 
mass of white, waxy, filamentous material 
from glands at the tip of the abdomen. This 
ovisac or egg-covcritig may eventually be¬ 
come as long as, or even longer than, the 
body of the insect itself. At this stage they 
are very conspicuous objects on their host 
plants. 

The minute eggs, which are elongate-oval 
in outline, are laid beneath this cottony 
mass. They vary in colour and may be pale 
yellow, recfdish or purplish. Some species 
produce living young. 

The males, in their first or “crawler"' 
stage, resemble the females, but later form 
thin, cottony ccKoons, about one-eighth of 
an inch in length, within which they develop. 
I'he adult males are minute, delicate, two¬ 
winged insects, and in this stage have 
aborted mouth parts and do not feed. Their 
legs and antennae are well-developed and 
they are able to fly. 

Control, 

Ladybird beetles, parasitic wasps and 
flies, normally ])l<iy an important part in 
assisting in mealy-bug control. The larvae 
of some of the species of ladyliird beetles 
belonging to the genera Scynntus and Cryp- 
folaernus may be mistaken for large mealy¬ 
bugs, being entirely covered with wdiite me<il 
and long wdiite filaments, thus closely re¬ 
sembling the mealy-bugs upon which they 
feed. The Cryptoluemus ladybird and its 
larvae arc coinmonh found feeding upon 
the golden mealy-bug which infests various 
species of pine trees. 

Mealy-bugs, when mature, are not readily 
controlled with ordinary sprays, as their 
protective waxy covering renders it diflS- 
cult to wet them, and control becomes more 
difiicult where they are found to be infest¬ 
ing plants which have delicate foliage. 

Fumigalioii. 

Fumigation of glasshouses with low 
dosages of hydrocyanic acid gas is some¬ 
times practised to control mealy-bugs, but 
care has to be taken to ensure that the cor¬ 
rect conditions of temperature and humidity 
prevail Where fumigation with hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas is undertaken, the work 


should be carried out by an experienced 
operator, as this gas is one of the most 
poisonous gases known. Ventilators should 
be arranged, especially those on the roof, so 
as to permit of opening from the outside 
after fumigation. In addition, no person 
should attempt to fumigate a large glass¬ 
house alone. 

Calcium cyanide has been used success¬ 
fully to control mealy-bugs infesting staked 
grape vines. The fumigation was carried 
out during the dormant period, and specially 
constructed covers were placed over the 
vines. I'he calcium cyanide wa.s used at the 
rate of i oz. to lOo cubic feet. 

Treating Gladiolus Conus. 

Where stored gladiolus corms are in¬ 
fested. the mealy-bugs may be controlled 
cither by immersion in a warm nicotine sul¬ 
phate and soap solution, or by fumigation 
with calcium cyanide. To carry out the 
former method, the corms are suspended in 
the solution within an open-meshed bag. The 
solution is j)repared at the rate of nicotine 
sulpliate I fluid oz , soap 2 oz., water 4 gal¬ 
lons, and is maintained at a temperature of 
100 deg. Fahr for two hours. Some form 
of stirrer, to keep the solution moving, and 
a thermometer are essential. Once the water 
has been heated to the required temperature 
only a very small flame is necessary to main¬ 
tain it at that. The corms should he drained 
after treatment. 

Fumigation with calcium cyanide at the 
rale of i oz. to lOO cubic feet for i hour 
will control the mealy-bugs. A small air¬ 
tight chamber may be used fur this pur¬ 
pose; it should be situated outdoors, and 
care must be taken not to inhale the poison¬ 
ous gas 

W ith either of the above two methods the 
rurms should be treated while dormant. If 
growth lias re-commenoed, injury, such as 
retarded leaf-development or lack of 
liloonis. may occur. 

Sprays May Injure Delicate Plantt. 

W hen sprays are used, care should be 
taken to prevent the spray collecting around 
the base of delicate plants or in leaf-sheaths, 
as the roots or other portions may be seri¬ 
ously injured. This may be avtii-'led where 
the plants are in pots or baskets by placing 
them on their sides. Sprays containing oil 
are liable to injure delicate fem foliage, and 
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nicotine sulphate and soap solution, at nor¬ 
mal strength, has been found seriously to 
injure maiden hair ferns. 

On hardy plants and trees, young mealy¬ 
bugs may be controlled by spraying with a 



Group of Mezly-butfi Congregated Where Two 
Fruits Have Been in Contact. 

[Ajter Clausen 


nicotine sulphate and oil solution, the pro¬ 
portions being: nicotine sulphate i fluid 07 ., 
white oil emulsion 12 fluid o?., casein 
spreader i oz., water 4 gallons. If it is con¬ 
sidered that the plants may be susceptible to 
spray injury, the quantity of white oil enuil- 
.sion should be reduced to 8 fluid 0/ 

A solution of dcTris and soap at the rate 
of derns jiowder 2 oz , soap 2 oz., water 4 
gallinis ma) also be used This mixture 
.should be freshly prepared. 

A lesin-soda spray, prepared according to 
the department d formula (Spray Leaflet 
No. 7) may be used against nicaly-bugs on 
citrus trees and hardy shrubs. 

Treating Root-feeding Mealy-boga. 

Control of the root-feeding mealy-bugs is 
very difficult, as many plant roots are sus¬ 
ceptible to injury by coil fumigants and 
various solutions. Measures such as open¬ 
ing up ihc soil around the jdanls and then 
W’orkiug in derns dust, pyrethrum, tobacco 
dust, etc., around the roots have been re¬ 
commended The soil is then replaced and 
watered to carry the extracts into the earth 
around the roots. These measures, how¬ 
ever, arc only of limited value. 

Fwigm 190 


If ants are present, control of these may 
be of use in delaying the spread of the 
mealy-bugs, more especially of the under¬ 
ground forms. Various ant baits are given 
in Spray Leaflet No. 46. (Spray Leaflets 
Nos. 7 and 46 are available on application 
to the Under-Secretary, Department of 
x 4 griculturc, Sydney.) 



Four Cotumnu Introduced Speclef of Menly-butff. 
I • Fseu^ftcoccui adotttdum (the Long tailed Meftl>-Uug). 
2—r gafwm 3 —P manimus. 4— P,cttn. 
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Sweet Potato Weevil. 

(Cylas formicaritis,) 

This insect is a world-wide species occur¬ 
ring wherever sweet potatoes are grown, and 
at times it is a post on the North Coast of 
New South Wales. 

The main damage is caused by the grubs 
of the w^eevil feeding in the tubers, both in 
the field and during storage. The adults 
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feed to a lesser extent on the tubers, but 
may also feed upon the stems and leaves of 
the plants. 

The adult weevil, which is ant-like in gen¬ 
eral appearance, is about a quarter of an 
inch in length and of a general dark, metab 
lie-blue colour, the portion of the body just 
behind the head being bright red. The 
minute eggs are laid in the stems or tubers 
of the plant, and from these hatch white, 
legless grubs which are about three-eighths 
of an inch in length when fully-fed. 



These grubs tunnel throngli the ^tems and 
tubers, the latter being reduced to a decay¬ 
ing masvs. The grubs pass into the pu|)al 
or chrysalis stage in an oval chamber witfjin 
llie tuber. Later the adult weevils emerge, 
arid commence to lay eggs, thus completing 


the life-cycle. In warm weather the life- 
cycle from egg to adult may only occupy 
thirty days. The weevils continue to breed 
during the winter mouths, but the cold 
weather greatly reduces their activities. 

Control Measures. 

Although the weevil is winged, its powers 
of flight are limited, and the spread of the 
pest is largely caused by transportation of 
infested tuliers or plants. Growers should, 
therefore, obtain tubers for propagating 
])Urposes from localities known to be free 
from the weevil. 

The pest overwinters mainly in tubers or 
stems which have been loft in the ground 
after harvesting or in “volunteer’* plants^ 
and therefore, clean cultivation between 
crops, burning or boiling of all infested 
tubers and dead vines, careful harvesting so 
that no tubers remain in the soil, and a 
regular rotation of crops are the chief con¬ 
trol measures. 

Weevils are often carried over the winter 
in the seed-bed, which should, therefore, be 
located as far as possible from where the 
main crop is to be planted, and the tubers 
used should l>e destroyed as soon as the 
\()ung vines are obtained. 

Where sweet potatoes are growm }'ear 
after year on the same ground the infesta¬ 
tion by weevils becomes increasingly severe 
each year. Infe^te(i tubers which are not 
completely destroyed may be utilised as pig 
feed after they have been boiled. 

Where the adult w*ecvils are feeding on 
the leaves or stems, spraying with arsenate 
of lead mixed at the rate of i lb. of arsenate 
of lead powder to 40 galltMUs of water, and 
dipping the tops of the young plants in the 
arsenate lead solution w’hen planting out, 
are recommended. 


GUARD YOUR TONGUE. 


You may pass on a minor piece of information 
that is harmless in itself, but Unked with other 
pieces it forms a dangerous chain of rumour. 
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Seed Treatment for Cabbages and Cauliflowers 

For Control of Black Rot and Black Leg. 


SiNcL some late sowinj^s of cabbages may 
still be made in mettopolitan districts, atten¬ 
tion IS again drawn to the hot water treat¬ 
ment of seeds foi control of black rot and 
black leg Both dis¬ 
eases may be earned 
by the seed, and ma\ 
also live ovei in tJie 
soil m fragments of 
•diseased stems and 
leaves Land winch 
has borne an infected 
crop should, tlierefoie, 
not be used again for 
crucifeis for at least 
two years 

If the seed is known 
to come from a clean 
crop no treatment 
IS necessary, but if 
there IS reason to 
suspect that it ma\ 
have come from 
plants which weie dis- 
•eased the hot watei 
treatment should be 
given This kills the 
parasites while leaving 
the seed unharmed 

Seed of high germin¬ 
ation capacity should 


be used, if seed of low vitalit} is treated, 
appreciable injury may result 

The Hot Water Method. 

About 3 01 4 gallons 
of water should be 
heated to 122 dc^g 
hahr (50 deg C ) and 
maintained at this 
temp'rature 1 he seed 
IS then loosely lied in 
cheesecloth bags and 
suspended in the 
water. After treat¬ 
ment the seed should 
be spread out on 
paper to dry m a 
warm, shady place. 
There is danger of 
the seed bee ommg 
mouldy if dr5nng is 
not complete. 

A suitable vessel for 
seed treatment is a 
kerosene tm provided 
with a wooden lid with 
holes for thermometer 
and stirrer. The stirrer 
can be a stick with a 
perforated piece of tin 
attached to the lower 



Portion of Cabbaf* Affected With 
BUelt Rot 

[Aftet Smith 
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end. If this is moved up and down at inter¬ 
vals, it gives a good circulation ot water and 
an even distribution of heat. 

The bags of seed should be suspended in 
the water by a piece of string, and each bag 
should contain not more than about J lb, of 
seed. The small flame needed to maintain 
the temperature of the water at 122 deg. 
Fahr. is most conveniently secured by using 
a small kerosene lamp, of which the flame 
can be adjusted a.s needed. The thermometer 
should have a plain glass stem so that it can 
be put easily through the hole in the wooden 
lid into the water. 'J'hc operation should be 
carried out in a shed rather than out in the 
open, as draughts and air currents make it 
difficult to maintain the required tempera¬ 
ture. It is most important to keep the tem- 
p<‘rature constant during the treatment and 
the exact time should he strictlv' observed. 



A^pAMtuf inx Hot Wtt«f Tmtiocnt ot 5t«4, 


Cauliflower seed is treated for 18 minutes 
and cabbage and turnip seed for 25 minutes 
at 122 deg. Fahr. 


New soil, or soil which has not previously 
been used for crucifers, should be used for 
the seed-bed, and every care should be taken 
to avoid possible sources of contamination. 


Late or “ Irish ” Blight Disease of 
Potatoes and Tomatoes. 

Late or ‘Trisli’' blight, caused by the fungus 
Phytophthora infestans, fre^iuenilv causes 
very serious losses in potato and tomato 
crops. In most of the tal)leland districts the 
disease Uwsually reaches epidemic form only 
once in every four or five years, but on most 
sections of the coast, as well as on the more 
easterly fringe of the highlands, the disease 
may occur every year. C)ne of the most im¬ 
portant aspects of the disease is the rapidity 
with which it may spread under conditions 
favourable to its development, e.g,, periods 
of moist weather with cool nights and rela¬ 
tively warm humid days. A spell of warm, 
dry weather will often check its progress. 

Potatoes. 

All parts of the potato plant may be aflfec- 
ted, and the disease may also develop on 
the tubers in storage. The most characteris¬ 
tic symptoms appear on the leaves in the 
f<»rm of dark, w%'iter-soake(l areas. These 
(hscolourations usually commence at the 
margins of the leaf, and enlarge rapidly 
until the whole of the leaf is affected. The 
leaves may blacken and shrivel, or if the 
weather condilion^ are still moist, may rot 
.iwav. 

In the early stages of development of the 
disease, a close examination of the affected 
leaf wall reveal the presence of delicate, 
dow'iiy outgrowths of the causal fungus., 
jiarticularly on the umlerside of the leaf just 
adjacent to the healthy tissue. Blackened,, 
cdongated discoloured areas may develop 
also on the leaf stalks and stems. 

The disease is spread from plant to plant 
by means of spores wdiich are produced by 
tlic futigus. Under favourable conditions 
each spore gives rise to a number of snmller 
spores which arc able to swim actively in? 
the moisture present oti the leaves. Each 
of these small spores may cause a new' in¬ 
fection within a few hours. 
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lubeib may become infected befoie dig¬ 
ging fiom spores which are washed down 
from diseased jilanls int<i the soil, or through 
contact with diseased foliage at harvesting 



Section of Potato Affected With 
Late Blight 


1 he disease first shows u^) in the tu])u in 
the foiin of slight!) sunken spots, which are 
^nirphsh black in coloiii Ihesc spots may 
increase in si/c until the whole of the tuber 
is mvohcd If tube is aie cut thiough m the 
caily stages of the disease iitegularly- 
shaped, ieddish brown blotches will be ob¬ 
served in the flesh of the tuber just under¬ 
neath each discoloured spot 

Some times the tube is leinain compara¬ 
tive 1\ him and )id\t the apoeaiancc of a 
"‘dr) rot ’ but moie frequently the symptoms 
are eompheated b\ the piesenee of second¬ 
ary bictcni which result in dc\clopmcnt of 
a soft c\il smelling lot 

The disease originate frenn infested 
tubers wl eh aie used it planting, or from 
such tubers which were not removed at har¬ 
vesting I heu Is evidence also that the 
fungus itself ma) live ovei in the soil in a 
resting sjxiro condition \ heavy fiost 
which kills the plmts will also kill the sjiores 
which arc niamh responsible foi the spread 
of the disease 

Tomaloet. 

Tomatoes may be altected with the blight 
disease at practicall) an) stage in their de- 
Telopment The fungus which attacks toma¬ 
toes IS a distinct stiain or form, although it 

1M 


closely resembles the form on potatoes 
Senous losses aie sometimes encountered m 
the secd-bed owing to the total destruction 
of individual plants through '‘damping-off 
An examination of affected plants will fre¬ 
quently reveal a daikeucd atea on the main 
stem, at or neat the ground level, somewhat 
similar in appealanee to that dcsciibed for 
the pot«ito The tissues at this spot soon be¬ 
come shnveiled, and the whole plant falls 
o\ci and withe is Mthough othei fungi 
HIT) aKo be i esponsihle foi this condition, 
the late blight fungus is one of the most 
nnpoitaiit in this connection 

1 he late blight fungus is also Te‘>ponsible 
for the jnoduetion of darkened diseased 
aica^ on tlie stem^ of wdl developed pkints 
I hi^ stenn girdled condition may cause 
SCI ions damage undci glasshouse conditions 
a^ well as in field crops 

1 he appearance ot the disease on the 
foliage of older tomato plmts is smnl ii to 
tint desciibed for potatoes I he general 
appearance is often stub is to suggest the 
action of fiost 


1 



Potato Leaf Affected With Late BU^t 
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The developing fruit may also become 
affected. Dark-greenish, somewhat water- 
soaked areas appear on the surface of the 
fruit, and the causal fungus may later de¬ 
velop on the affected tissue in the form of 
small, downy outgrowths. Serious damage 
sometimes may not be apparent until after 
the fruit has reached the market. 

Control Meatoret. 

Blight may be controlled on potato crops 
by spraying with i-i-to Bordeaux mixture. 

The spray should he applied when the 
plants are from 6 to 9 inches high, and 
should be repeated at fortnightly intervals if 
weather conditions warrant it. Application 
should be made at high pressuie through 
fine nozzles, and the spray should he direc- 
te<l on to all iiortions of the plant If a late 


Sort out visibly-affected tubers before 
shipping or placing remainder in storage. 
Tubers should be kept in a dry place and at 
a temperature of 38 deg. Fahr. or less, to 
prevent development of the disease in stor¬ 
age. Diseased tubers should be boiled before 
being fed to stock. 

}*ractice rotation of crops. Do not sow 
potatoes in the same area year after year. 
As far as practicable, remove and destroy 
diseased foliage and tubers. 

C'ontiol measures for tomatoes follow the 
same general lines as recommended for 
potatoes Every effort should be made to 
keep a coating of Bordeaux mixture on the 
foliage of the plants. Bordeaux of i-i-io 
strength may cause some burning, particu- 
larh m the case of glasshouse crops, for 


TomAtoes Attacked t»v 
l.Ate BUtfhc 

1 lult oil th* Uf'ht sh )u 
*liik >.K«msh uoas • 
llfu tert tl’vsiM 

1 lint oM tiu l( ft sh 
adN iiict d o( thi- 

dis< aM 



attack has caused senous tlaniagc Ut the 
plants at the close of the giowth period, it 
lias been found that some loss may be pre¬ 
vented by spraying the vines and the soil 
with copper sulphate (1 11). to 4 gallons). 
This spray kills the plants and prevents fur¬ 
ther develoi)meut of the fungus. 

Under general conditions, hovve\er, when 
the disease has developed in a crop, allow 
the plans to die and dry completely before 
digging is commenced. The tubers should 
be picked up as soon as they are dug, and 
should never be covered with the dead 
plants. It is sometimes suggested that hill¬ 
ing will protect the tubers from infection, 
but unless the hilling is done so as to form 
a ridge, the effect is rather to form a funnel 
which may facilitate the washing of s}>ores 
on to the tubers. 

0 


whuh a 1-1-20 concentration is recom¬ 
mended It has been found that white oil 
added to Bordeaux mixture in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 in 130, minimises spray injury to 
a large extent When an insecticide, such as 
arsenate of lead, is combined with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, and spray applications are 
made once a week, the strength of Bordeaux 
mixture may be reduced to T-i-40. 

Glasshouse growers should use the Bor¬ 
deaux spray until as late a stage as possible, 
and should attend to ventilation and methods 
of w’atcring in order to prevent development 
of excessive humidity. Only clean soil, or 
soil wdiich has been sterilised with formalin, 
should be used in the seed-bed, ami the seed¬ 
lings should not be watered excessively. 
Overcrowding and excessive watering are 
the most frequent causes of trouble at this 
stage. 
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Shot-hok df Stone Fruit. 


Guoweus whose apricots were infected with 
sh()t*-hole scab or whose almonds have shown 
scab or gum spot, should not neglect to 
appl\ the autumn spray of Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture (6-4-40), j)lus an efficient spreader. 

It IS not sufficiently realised that the fun¬ 
gus responsible for these diseases al o 
causes a serious bud blight, and that in this 
phase of the disease the damage is done in 
the winter months. 

The fir.st spray must go on when the last 
of the leaves are falling, and care should be 
taken to get a thorough cover of all parts 
of the tree, particularly of the young wood 
and buds for next season’s crop. 

A second spray application should be 
made in spring when a trace of petal colour 


is apparent in the blossom buds. Use an 
effective spreader with each spray applica¬ 
tion. 



Shot^hole Diieaue on the Moorptek Apricot, 
cauied by Cla^tero^ponum carpophtlum. 


Defective Germination of Pea Seed. 

Beneficial Reiiilte from Use of Seed Dasts. 


Tiih failure of pea seed to germinate is a 
perennial problem, though losses may vary 
according to season and district. Contribu¬ 
tory factors are warm, wet soil and poor 
quality seed. Cracked, discoloured seed is 
liable to germinate badly, but it is not 
always possible to judge from the appear¬ 
ance alone. Jt is true that treatment of high 
grade seed planted under ideal conditions 
will not give an increase in germination, but 
It is nevertheless a good insurance against 
possible losses to treat all seed before sow¬ 
ing until a fungicidal dust. The cost is not 
great. 

Defective germination is due to the rot¬ 
ting of the seed in the soil, or to the death 
of the young plant before it emerges alK>ve 
the soil surface. This is caused by the 
attack of mould fungi, which are present on 
the seed and in the soil. 

'fhe method of treatment is to cover the 
seed with a film of dust which kills the 
organisms present on the seed coat, and also 


gives the emerging seedling a degree of 
protection against po^slble parasites in the 
soil. 

Procedure. 

Recommended dusts are copper carbon¬ 
ate, copper oxychloride or cuprous oxide, or 
one of the mercurial compounds, Ceresan 
and Agrusan. Copper carbonate and cuprous 
oxide are used at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel 
and Ceresan and Agrosan at the rate of ]2 
oz. per bushel. 

Small lots of seed may best be treated by 
shaking with the dust in a closed tin or other 
container for several minutes. With larger 
qiiantitiCwS a hand-operated revolving drum 
or barrel is satisfactory. Dusted seed cannot 
he inoculated with nodule bacteria, for the 
obvious reason that the bacteria would l)c 
killed. Wherever possible, therefore, land 
which has already borne a crop of peas 
sliould be used, as the nodule-forming Wc- 
teria will already be present in the soil. 


Broadcastiog Hours Altered. 


To comply with the new Commonwealth 
regulations, which prohibit broadcasting 
before 6.30 a.m.. the early morning “Man on 
the Land” session from 2SM (J. Crawcour 

iVif* i»e 


—announcer) will in future be on the air 
from 12.35 to *-*5 Mondays to Fridays, 
inclusive. This .session has just completed 
seven years’ continuous service. 
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The Geologic Sources 
Of the Commoner Chemical Elements. 


Their Agricultural Significance. 

{Continued from page 148.) 

A. N. Old, B.Sc.Agr., Analyst. 

MAGNESIUM. 


About 1.9 per cent, of the earth's crust 
consists of magnesium, the eighth most 
abundant of the element.s and the sixth most 
abundant metallic clement. Oxygen, silicon, 
aluminium, iron, calcium, sodium and potas¬ 
sium have already been discussed, and these 
with magnesium are the only elements pre¬ 
sent to the extent of i per cent, or more— 
collectively, they account for 97.3 per cent* 
The gas hydrogen occupies ninth place with 
0.9 per cent., and the remaining eighty-one 
or more elements, including many of great 
practical importance, make up the other 1.8 
per cent. 

Magnesium is the principal member of a 
group of metals which includes zinc, cad¬ 
mium, mercury and beryllium. In many 
respects it resembles calcium also, and it has 
sometimes been classified along with that 
metal as an alkaline earth. Magnesium cdxtb 


pounds were undoubtedly known to the 
ancients, but the individuality of the element 
was only gradually recognised. The oxide, 
magnesia, for example, was confused with 
lime until 1729, although Grew had discov¬ 
ered magnesium sulphate in the waters of 
Kpsom in 1695 works for extracting 
Epsom salts had been established near Lon¬ 
don by 1700. Humphrey Davy, who iso¬ 
lated many elements from their compounds 
by electrolysis, proved in 1808 that mag¬ 
nesia was a metallic oxide, but was unable to 
isolate the metal. Liebig and Bunsen ob¬ 
tained the free metal in a pure stale in 
1830. 

The Occmreiice of Hagitetifim. 

Although not present as the free metal 
in nature, magnesium compounds are widely 
distributed in both silicate and non-silicate 
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minerals. In igneous rocks ma^esium and 
iron are commonly associated in what are 
Imown as the ferro-magnesian silicates; 
these are usually dark coloured and increase 
in amount from acid to basic rocks. Thus, 
as a general rule, basic rocks such as 
basalts, gabbros, etc., are dark in colour 
compared with the acid types (granites, 
etc.). The commonest ferro-magnesian sili¬ 
cate minerals are biotitc (black mica), horn¬ 
blende, augite and olivine. Forsterite is a 
silicate of magnesium alone. 





Vein of Asbestos in Serpentine, Barrsbs, K.S.W. 


Secondary minerals derived by allcration 
processes and containing magnesium silicate 
are talc, serpentine, meerschaum, asbestos 
and chlorite. The rock serpentine consists 
largely of the mineral of tlie same name, 
and dunite is almost entirely olivine. Both 
have been used in New Zealand for the 
preparation of serpentine-superphosphate 
(formerly called silico-supcrjjhosphatc). 
Although neither serpentine nor dunite con 
tains phosphate, they confer certain bene¬ 
fits, under New Zealand conditions, when 
mixed with superphosphate in a i :3 pro¬ 
portion (see Afjriciiliiiral Gaaeitc, July, 
1940). Serpentine is used also as a Iniikl- 
ing stone and fo^* ornamental work. Steat¬ 
ite, a form of talc, is used for limiig fur¬ 
naces and vStoves; for lessening friction in 
machinery; for carvings, especially in Itidia 
and China; and for removing grease from 
cloth. French chalk is a form of steatite. 
Asbestos is a general term f(;r several mag¬ 
nesian minerals used in building materials, 
fire-proof fabrics, and heat and acid resist¬ 
ing compositions. 

Magnesiiim in Non-Silicate Minerals. 

Very large deposits of magnesium 
carbonate occur, both as magnesite 
(MgCOj) and dolomite (MgCOs.CaCOa); 

1»S 


the latter has been discussed in the article 
on calcium. Magnesite is used in the pro^ 
duction of carbon dioxide and magnesium 
salts; also for refractory bricks, furnace 
linings, crucibles and in the paper and sugar 
industries. Dolomite is used in large 
amounts in agriculture for the correction 
of magnesium deficiency and acidity in soils, 
though the material used is more often mag¬ 
nesian limestone than a true dolomite. 
Dolomite is an important building material 
and, like magnesite, is used for furnace lin¬ 
ings and the preparation of carbon dioxide. 

The Stassfurt and similar saline deposits 
contain camallite (MgCl2.KC1.6HsjO), 
kieseritc (MgS04.3H20), kainite (KCl.- 
MgS04.3H20), polyhalite (2CaS04.K2S04.- 
MgSO4.2H.2O), and boracite (6MgO.MgCla.- 
86^0,J. Periclase is the naturally occur¬ 
ring oxide MgO, and the gemstone spinel 
is an aluminate (Mg0,Al203). Epsom 
salts have the composition MgS04.7H20. 
(hydrated magnesium sulphate) and are of 
medicinal value. 

Magnetiam in Ocean Water, etc. 

the five million cubic miles of salts 
estimated to he in solution in the waters of 
the ocenti, magnesium (sanpounds make up 



Mtgneaium Deficiency in Ceulifiowen 


almost 16 per cent., considered to be dis¬ 
tributed as magnesium chloride 10.88 per 
cent., the sulphate 4.74 per cent., and the 
bromide 0.22 jier cent. Large scale extrac¬ 
tion of magnesia from sea water is now 
carried out in America. The waters of the 
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Dead Sea and other brines in central and 
north-west Asia contain more magnesium 
than sodium salts. Magnesium compounds, 
particularly the sulphate and chloride, are 
of wide occurrence in ground-water, springs 
and rivers. The element is present also in 
the colloidal adsorption comj)lex of the soil. 
Some mineral springs in Java contain mag¬ 
nesium iodide. 

Magnesium occurs in meteorites, and 
spectrum analysis proves its presence in the 
sun and stars, 

Mafneaiimi in Living Organiims. 

One of the most important chemical com¬ 
pounds known in nature is chlorophyll, the 
green jiigment of the leaves and other jiarts 
of plants. It coiilaiiis magne^inm and occurs 
in two forms, chlorophyll a (('5aH72MgN405) 
and chlorophyll b (CftsII^oMgN/)^). Its 
presence is necessary fur the all-important 
process of photoM'iithesis. iiy uhich viator 
and carbon dioxide arc com cried to sugars 
and other organic compounds, the energy 
required being ohlainc<l from sunlight. 1'his 
stored energy is then available, not oiiU for 
the living process of the jdant. hut for the 
whole animal kingdom, which ultimately 
obtains its energy by feeding on plant 
material. Similarly, the eneigy stored in 
<oal seams, oil deposits and oil shales in past 
geologic ages, represents <olar energy con- 
\ertcd to fuel through the medium of chloro- 
jdivll The haemoglobin of animal blood 
has a somewhat anal«)gous composition, with 
iron instead of magnesium as the metallic 
element present. 

Magncsinni is considered an essential ele¬ 
ment for all plants, iiicliuluig those which 
do not contain chlorophyll Planl asli usuallv 
contains more calcium tlian magnesium, but 
the reverse holds in tho case of seeds Mag¬ 
nesium compounds accompany those of cal¬ 
cium in animal bodies, being found in the 
skeleton, blood, milk, etc. !1ie inorganic 
jiarts of marine organisms almost iinari- 
abl}" contain magnesium. 

Magnetiiim Deficiency in Plants. 

Magnesium starvation of plants causes 
yellow-brown mottling, with a raggedness 
and downward curling of the leaves, the 


older ones being first affected. Magnesium 
deficiency is fairly common in eastern New 
South Wales, and where liming is neces¬ 
sary the use of dolomitic material is usually 
recommended. 

Excessive amounts of magnesium_salts 
arc, as in the case of sodium salts, harmful 
to plant life. The magnesium content of 
v^aters has also to be considered in ccmnec- 
tioa with stock watering, magnesium salts 
being more harmful than those of sodium 
because of their greater scouring action. The 
proportion of magnesium salts in the total 
salts of stock water should not be more 
than I to 25. 

Metallic Magnesinm. 

Magnesium metal is obtained usually by 
the electrolysis of fused carnallite. It has 
hecunie of outstanding importance of recent 
years in the preparation of alloys with 
ahtmiiiiuni for aeroplane construction. It is 
also Used in electric batteries, in flashlight 
powders and in pyrotechnics; also as a 
1 educing agent in lirass manufacture, and 
in thermite mixtures. 

Magnedum and its compounds find many 
uses in indusli v and in the chemical labora¬ 
tory Se\eral organic magnesium coni- 
IKitiuds. known (irignard reagents, are of 
particular value in oiganic syntheses. Many 
magnesium salts have been used in medicine. 

Occurrence in New South Wales. 

\part from its occurrence as a normal 
• nnstuueiU of n»cks, magnesium compounds 
form commercially valuable deposits of mag¬ 
netite vind dolomite, both of which have 
licrn nhlamed in large quantities in New 
Sfuith W ales 1 Toduction in J938 was 25,539 
Ions of dolomite and 19,158 tons of mag^ 
nesiie Magnesite w^as first quarried at 
hifiekl in Other localities in which 

It is found arc Attunga, Barraba, Cobar and 
W'analda Dolomite occurs at Mt. Knowles, 
( udgegong. Clandulla and Mt. Fair)\ 

(To be continued,) 
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Prepare for the Breeding Season. 


A c.o()i) deal of uncertainh exists among 
jKniltry fanners legarding the extent to 
which hatching ojierations should be car¬ 
ried out during llie coming ^season, and 
wliile no one can forecast at present exactly 
what the position will be later in the year, 
it is essential that some definite course be 
decided upon and arrangements made ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Owing to the numbers of poultry farmers 
who have relinquished operations - and this 
has resulted in soniewdiat reduced pioduction 
— and because there should be an increase 
in consumjition due to a considerable influx 
of people into this tountr;y, it is aj>pareiit 
that there will be a smaller surplus of 
production during the next season 

This, collided with the fact that cheaper 
wheat IS to bt niaae available to commercial 
pig and poultiy farmeis, as announced by 
the Minister for t\)mmeicc, should result 
in an improvement in returns during the 
rest of the year 

The shipping position might pie^ent dif¬ 
ficulties in connection wnth the disposal of 
the surplus next season, hut theie appears 
no reason why this surplus if converted 
into powder could not be stored awaiting 
shipment, the matter being largely one of 
finance 

In the circumstances, the onl> course for 
poultry farmers to follow is to lay down a 
programme of hatclimg and rearing opera¬ 
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tions which will pi ovule sufficient pullets 
ior the maintenance of existing flocks with¬ 
out attempting to increase numbers. 

Table Poultry Position. 

The position with regard to table poultry 
IS soniewdiat obscure, but it is apparent 
that with the curtailment of expoit opera¬ 
tions there wnll be a reduced outlet, though 
there should be some increase in local con¬ 
sumption. It cannot he expected, however, 
that demand will be as great as hitherto, 
and only good quality birds will be required. 
Thus fmly those in a position to handle early 
hatched birds under good conditions should 
attempt to rear any large numbers. 

Breeding and Hatching Preparations. 

Those wlio carry out their own breeding 
<111(1 hatching operations will require to make 
preparations during this month, and in cases 
where additional breeding stock has to be 
purchased, no further time should be lost in 
securing requirements. The same applies to 
those who propose to purchase day-old 
chickens, as m these uncertain times many 
hatchery men will hesitate to fill incubators 
unless definite orders are received before¬ 
hand. 

Get the Breeding Stock Ready. 

Those wlio have to select a large number 
of breeding stock will find that the time 
that can be devoted to tW3 work after carry- 
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ing out the regular farm routine is some¬ 
what limited, particularly if there is any 
shortage of labour, and where it is desired 
to make a start with hatching operations by 
June, it is essential to commence selection 
without delay. As a first consideration, see 
that the pens for the breeders are ready to 
receive them. 

It is advisable to pick out more birds than 
are actually required in order to leave a 
margin for rejection, which is always neces¬ 
sary, despite careful initial selection. Any 
birds showing serious standard defects 
should be rejected, and careful attention 
should be ^ven to physique and to laying 
characteristics. 

Under-weiglit Eggs. 

In cases where any difficulty is experi¬ 
enced with undersized eggs, it is a good 
practice to trap nest the birds to eliminate 
any which do not lay eggs of a 2-ounce 
standard. A certain tolerance, of course, 
must be allowed in the case of pullets, but 
these should produce full-sized eggs by the 
time the breeding season actually com¬ 
mences. 

It will be found that a number of pullets 
lay some eggs of 2 ounces in weight and 
over, but also a large proportion of under¬ 
weight eggs, and such birds should be re¬ 
jected. On the other hand, there would be 
no necessity to exclude pullets which lay a 
few small eggs over a period, as most birds 
will be found to produce occasional small 
cgRs, particularly birds of the heavy breeds 
which go broody, in which case a small egg 
or two is often laid before the bird shows 
signs of broodiness. 

Care of the Malei. 

In cases where second-year male birds 
or advanced cockerels are being used it is 
advisable to place them with the hens as 
early as possible, but if hatching operations 
are not being commenced early in the season 
it is necessary to keep a check on the males 
to see that they are remaining in good con¬ 
dition. Some stand aside and allow the 
hens to eat the food, thus becoming poor 
wdth adverse effects on their fertility. In 
cases where the males show any loss of con¬ 
dition, they should either be taken out of the 
pens or fed a^art from the hens and given 
a feed of maize at midday. This can be 
done either by shutting the hens in the 


house and leaving the male bird in the yard, 
or by placing tins of maize in the pens at 
a height which the hens cannot reach but 
the male birds can. 

It is important that the male birds do not 
become heavily infested with body lice, as 
this will affect hatching results. The birds 
should be examined at least once a month, 
and where infestation has occurred a thin 
line of nicotine sulphate should be painted 
along the top of the perches just at dusk. If 
the application is made any length of time 
before the birds go to roost it will be in¬ 
effective. 

Dabbing and De<*sparring. 

Where second-year or older White Leg¬ 
horn or other light breed males are used, 
it is often beneficial to dub the birds before 
placing them in the breeding pens. The 
operation should, of course, be carried out 



Showing Whore to Cut the Comb and Wattles. 


some weeks before the birds are required, 
in order that the corah will he properlv 
healed. 

In some cases, too, it might be advisable 
to dub cockerels—where a cankerous sore 
has eaten into the base of the comb, causing 
it to fall over on one side—but as a general 
practice this should not be necessary, as 
birds with weak or extra heavy combs 
should not be used. 

Many poultry farmers <jio not practi.se 
dubbing because they do not know how to 
perform the operation. To carry out this 
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work it is necessary to use an ordinary Made 
razor or pair of sharp scissors, but prefer¬ 
ably a razor. The birds should be wrapjied 
ill a bag with the head protruding at one 
end and the legs the other. An assistant 
should hold the legs of the bird with one 
hand and place the other firmly on the bag 
to prevent flapjiing of tlie wings. 

The operator should then cut up to an 
inch otr the liottoni of the wattles, follow¬ 
ing their natural shape. The wattles arc 
cut l)ecansc they usually grow longer when 
the comb is cut, and they may interfere with 
the bird eating, 'fhe comb should then be 
held at the back and cut along a curve, 
following the shape of the head, but no 
closer than inch above the head at the 
thickest juirt of the comb. I'he exact line 
of the cut will depend on ihe nature of the 
comb; if it is thin, the cut can he made 
nearer the head, but if thick, it is necessary 
to keep higher in order to a%oid undue 
bleeding. 


If bleeding to any extent continues a few 
minutes after the comb is cut, an applica¬ 
tion of an alum solution made by dissolv¬ 
ing alum in as little water as possible, or 
applying finely powdered alum, will usually 
staunch the flow of blood. 

De-tpurring. 

iwong or sharp spurs should be cut before 
the commencement of the breeding season 
and this can be done with a hacksaw or any 
small saw with fine teeth. In the case of 
second-year or older birds, the spurs can 
usually be cut to within about 3^ inch of 
the leg without causing much bleeding, but 
spurs of cockerels which become too sharp 
sliould have only the points removed. 

If inncli bleeding follows cutting the 
.^mrs of an\ bird, it can be stopj)ed by the 
a[)])lication of a piece of hot flat iron to the 
cut surface. 


Egg Quality Troubles 


Many complaints arc received from 
country centres regarding the low grading 
of eggs by the Egg Marketing Board, and 
consequent low returns to the producers 
concerned. In most instances, how^ever, the 
Board contends that the eggs arc correctly 
graded, and factors in the pioduction or 
handling of the eggs before they are 
marketed are rcvsponsible for their poor 
quality. Much could be done to prevent 
the deterioration in quality if producers 
arc prepared to follow some simple direc¬ 
tions in iMtidling their eggs. 

When producers consider that they luuc 
any cause for complaint it is suggested that 
they make contact with the manager of the 
branch or depot, and if possible, arrange to 
see a consignnient or two of eggs candled 
^^id graded. Such a procedure is welcomed 
by^ the Board, and by having any faults 
pointed out the producer would be iu a 
belter position to rectify them. On the 
other hand, if there aie grounds for com¬ 
plaint, adjustments can be made. 

Points on Care of Eggs. 

The first essential in the handling of eggs 
is to collect them regularly every day, or 
preferably twice per day, and then place 
them in the coolest room available to cool 
down before cleaning or packing. Any eggs 
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found in ^Ira} nesis should not be included 
with the others. 

It is important llait eggs should not be 
washed for at least fi\e or six liours after 
being laid, as this i-s a fieijuent cause of rots 
developing if bacteria rcsj^onsible for rot¬ 
ting ar(‘ present. When bond washing has 
to be done, it shoti]<l lie carried out under 
strictly hygienic conditions, making fre¬ 
quent changes of the water, and the eggs 
sliould be dried with a towel as quickly as 
possible and not allowed to stand in the sun 
or open air to dry. On no account should 
eggs be soaked in water or washed with 
dirty cloths. Wlicn cleaning by machine, 
every care must be taken to keep the 
machine in a sanitary state by cleaning it 
daily and disinfecting with a non-taiuting 
disinfectant such as sodium hypochlorite 
jireparations in about 2 per cent, solution, 
or, failing such disinfectants, household 
sua]^ or sc»ap powder should be used liber¬ 
ally with vigorous scrubbing. 

l^ggs which are lightly stained can usually 
be cleaned by rubbing with ordinary wash¬ 
ing soda iu i)owdcr form on a wet rag and 
then wasliing. It should be realised that 
the inclusion in the pack of eggs which are 
slightly staled or stained results in their 
being graded as “reject heu’^ or “case eggs'" 
and these are paid for at lower rates. 
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COMMONWEAL TH DEPARTMEN T OF HEALTH. 

ENTERO-TOXAEMIA 

(“PUUPY KIDNEY”) 

in SHEEP and LAMBS 

PREVENT THIS DISEASE 

BY USING “COMMONWEALTH” ENTERO-TOXAEMIA VACCINES. 

(a) Entero-Toxaemia Vaccine (Alum-precipitated). 

This vaccine confers a higher immunity than that which follows 
the ordinary type of vaccine. 

Dosage: A single dose of 5 cc. 

(NOTE:—In flocks where the mortality it expected to be heavy or where mortality still occurs after 
a 5 cc. dote has been given, a second dose of 5 cc. should be administered.) 

For Pregnant Ewes.— 5 cc. dose followed by 10 cc. A month*s interval 
should elapse between each dose, and the second dose should be given about a 
fortnight before lambing. This method of vaccination is destined to 
protect lambs during the Sirst ttiree or four weeks of life. 


(NOTE:—The above vaccine is not recommended for vaccinating export Iambs at the usual sites, 
such as inside the thigh or in the region of the brisket, on account of the possibility of blemishes occurring 
in the dressed carcase. 

The vaccine may be used in such lambs at sites which would not affect 
the dressed carcasei such as the loose tissue just above and inside the 

knee. 

Alternatively, if it is no^ desired to use the alum*precipitated vaccine, the following vaccine may be used.) 

(b) Entero-Toxaemia Vaccine. 

DOSAGE: For sheep or lambs— A single dose of 5 c.c. 

(NOTE:—In flocks where the mortality is expected to be heavy or where mortality still occurs after 
a 3 C.C. dose has been given, a second dose of 5 c.c. should be administered ) 

THE VACCINES ARE USED FOR THE PREVENTION AND NOT 
THE TREATMENT OF THE DISEASE. 


1 bottle contai 
1 .. 


The above vaccines are available from the Chief Quarantine Officer (General), Customs House, 
Circular Quay, Sydney, and the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories. The vaccines will be despatched 
within 24 hours of the receipt of orders. 

Containers will be forwarded per train or post as desired 
immediately on receipt of order. Freight or postage extra. 

Stockowners should slate whether they require Entero-Toxaemia Vaccine (Alum-precipitated) or 

Entero-Toxaemia Vaccine. 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 


PRICES: 


50 cc. 

l/6d. 

100 cc. 

.. 2/- 

250 cc. 

.. 3/6d. 

500 cc. 

.. 6/. 

1,000 cc. 

.. !0A 

:h holding 1,000 cc. 

.. 50/- 
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Wanted. 

A Federal Agricultural Executive. 

• 

THE problem of ensuriiig adequate supplies of 
agricultural products for cii^ and miHtary 
requirements (wisdom suggests we should aim 
at surpluses rather dian bare necessities in the 
present uncertain circumstances) is likely to tax 
io the utmost Australia’s production capacity, 
even given the greatest measure of co-ordinated 
direction and planning. In the absence of 
such co-ordination the tadk is almost certain to 
prove impossible. 

Lack of co-ordinated Federal direction 
of the Commonwealth df^ricultural effort 
has been the subject of much comment 
and discussion for a considerable time 
In more recent months suggestion and 
criticism of this national shortcoming has 
crystallised into concerted moves by 
representative primary producer organisa¬ 
tions and other bodies interested in 
agricultural development to impress upon 
the Commonwealth Government the urgent 
need for co-ordinated planning. 


1 he schemes outlined by these several 
bodies vary in detail only, all seem 
wedded 1o the idea of a Federal agricul¬ 
tural executive with comparable constitu¬ 
tion and authority to existing Directorate- 
Generals in other defence industries. The 
suggestion has also been advanced that 
the Federal executive should delegate 
executive authority to each State Depart- 
nunt of Agriculture, which should be 
assisted by a council representing all 
sections of primary production. District 
planning committees have been suggested 
as a means of implementing the decisions 
of tlie State executne 

I'hese ideas are very closely followed 
in general principle m the resolution 
agreed to by a conference recently con¬ 
vened by the Agricultural Bureau of New 
vSouth Wales and attended by representa¬ 
tives of practically every primary pro¬ 
ducers’ organisation of standing in the 
State. The Conference recommended to 
the Federal Government* “That a Federal 
Executive, with a research secretariat, 
and assisted by State Committees, be set 
up with Federal Government authority as 
soon as possible. Such executive and 
committees to be composed substantially 
of nominees of primary producers’ 
organisations with a Government nominee 
as chairman.'' 
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Nothing short of a Federal agricultural execu¬ 
tive, clothed with ample power, and enjoying the 
fullest confidence of the military and civil 
authorities (particularly the former), on the one 
hand, and of the producers, on the other, would 
appear to be capable of doing the job satisfac¬ 
torily. Among other thinjjs, the choice of Aus¬ 
tralia as an Allied strategic l)ase in the Pacific 
war zone has already introduced, and will con¬ 
tinue to do so, many unusual features into our 
agricultural economy. These factors, although 
impossible of determination by statists or 
economists, are known to the few who plan 
and direct the Allied war effort in the south¬ 
west Pacific. Whoever directs Australia’s war¬ 
time agricultural plan must necessarily share 
in many of the secrets guarded by the trusted 
few. In the absence of details concerning pro¬ 
jected troop movements both into and perhaps out 
of Australia for montlis ahead, for instance, 
attempts to plan now for requirements at harvest 
time become mere pretence. Even the allocation 
of production of certain crops to the least vulner¬ 
able Stales or portions of States, presumably a 
consideration of no little importance if invasion 
is actually feared, can be lifted out of the sphere 
of guesswork only by possessing knowledge at 
present available only to military strategists. 


IMay I. 1942. 

It would seem that more information would 
have to be released to a Directorate-General of 
primary production than to Directorate-Generals 
in any other wartime production fields. Diffi¬ 
dence on the part of the Commonwealth to entrust 
such vital information to even one more individual 
perhaps explains to some extent the inaction tcy 
date, but the contemplated risk must be extremely 
great if it exceeds the harm done to the war 
effort by continued lack of co-ordinated planning 
in the agricultural field. 

True, a Directorate of Defence Foodstuffs has 
already been created, but its functions, in the ab¬ 
sence of co-ordination of civil and military 
requirements, could aggravate the general prob¬ 
lem. At present, producers are given the choice 
of producing, under contract, for the fighting 
forces or of producing, without any form of 
guarantee either as to price or labour, for the 
open market, whence civilians obtain their needs. 
In the circumstances, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the open market will be either 
neglected or catered for only indifferently. 
Actual production for the combined require- 
mcrits of civilians and fighting forces presents no- 
additional difficulties in direction or planning; it 
is simply a question of quantities, and no great 
exactness is called for in this regard if, as sug¬ 
gested, the aim be for surpluses in as many lines 
as possible. 


Labour for Vegetable Production 


Since Uic inauguration of the programme of 
vegetable production under contract to the Defence 
Food Control Directorate, the Division of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture, which 
is arranging the contracts, has learned of many 
instances where intending growers have been un¬ 
able to undertake contracts owing to the sudden 
calling-up of their labour for military service. 
The loss of such contracts for the supply of veget¬ 
ables to the Allied fighting forces m Australia is 
not in the best interests of the war effort, and the 
Department has now made arrangements with the 
Deputy Director of Manpower in New South 
Wales to pi event the further occurrence of such 
loss. 

Growers who intend to undertake vegetable 
contracts, or who are at present negotiating for 
them, should immediately notify the National 
Service Offictr in their dlbtric^ s^) that the labour 


at present engaged on such farms can be reserved' 
from military call-up for a limited period. It is 
essential that intending contract growers should' 
give this notification as early as possible, as it 
may be some weeks before field officers of the 
Department will be able to reach all intending 
growers and to finalise the contracts. When the 
contracts are signed, the Agricultural Instructor 
will certify on the contract form to the specific 
labour required to fulfil the contract. The grower 
will then submit a copy of the certified contract 
form to the local National Service Officer, who 
will accept it as a Ixisis for the reservation of the 
nqcessary labour. 

The Department of Agriculture has made no 
arrangements with the Deputy Director of Man¬ 
power for the resei^ation of any labour required 
for vegetable growing other than that necessary 
for the contract production of vegetables for the 
fighting forces. 


THE ENEMY LISTENS. 

Don’t let the Fighting Services down by passing on 
secret information in your possession. 
GUARD YOUR TONGUE. 
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As Related to Animal Nutrition. 


A. W. MII.ES, B.Sc., A.S.T.C., 

Chemists' Branch. 

THIS is the first of a series of articles dealing 
with the chemical composition of pasture and 
its relation to feeding value. The introductory 
articles discuss the significance of the consti¬ 
tuents of pasture so that the stockowner may 
appreciate the besuring which they have upon 
pastoral practice. 

The i^rcat majority of the sheep, cattle and 
horses in New South Wales are maintained 
throughout the year entirely on pastures and nat¬ 
urally ticcurring forage. In 1940 the number of 
these animals m the State was over 57i5WOOO, 
and the \rilue of tlu‘ products obtained from them 
was roughly £49 ,oo(vk)o, even though the year 
was one of drought in nianv districts. Our pas¬ 
tures aic thus the .source of most of the return 
from livestock, and as sucli are an important raw 
material and a major national asset, and their 
feeding value is a very important consideration. 

Before the various aspects of the feeding value 
of pastures are considered, however, it is neces¬ 
sary first to have a knowledge of the nutrients 
or food constituents which the plants contain, and 
how these nutrients are used by the animals in 
the production of beef, butter, wool and milk. 

Composition of Pnsture. 

The tissues of plants are very complex, bgjng 
composed of a large number of different sub¬ 
stances. Although many of these can be separ¬ 
ated individually from the plant tissue by chemical 
means, it is not usually expedient to do so. In¬ 
stead, the many substances arc grouped into a 
relatively small number of classes, and when the 
plant material is analysed, it is the amounts of 
material in each class which are expressed in 
the analysis. The first analytical determination 
usually made separates the plant material into 


moisture and dry matter. Succulent grass con¬ 
tains 70-80 per cent, of moisture, and some clovers 
may contain 90 per cent., whilst an apparently 
dry material, such as hay, may contain 10 per 
cent, of moisture. In the chemical laboratory the 
moisture is determined by completely drying the 
material in an oven, hence the dry matter which 
is left is sometimes called oven-dry or moisture- 
free matter. 

If we burn a tree, or a sample of grass, we 
notice that the greater portion of the material is 
combustible, leaving behind a white ash. In the 
laboratory, the ashing is carried out under special 
conditions, and the material w'hich burns away 
is called the organic matter. The ash may be 
divided into insoluble ash and soluble ash, whilst 
the substances in the organic matter are usually 
grouped into four classes, namely, fat, protein,, 
carbohydrate and fibre. 

Utilization by the Animal. 

When pasture grass is eaten by the grazing 
aninwJ, changes take place in the digestive tract, 
and part of the grass is digested, the residue 
being excreted in the droppings. The term co¬ 
efficient of digestibility is used to describe the 
percentage of the dry matter of a foodstuff which 
can be absorbed by a particular kind of animal. 
This term is also applied in the case of individual 
nutrients ; thus we may speak of the co-efficient 
of digestibility of the protein or fibre m a par¬ 
ticular foodstuff. Care should he taken, however, 
that this is not confused with the percentage of 
digestible protein, etc. For example, a particular 
grass may contain 8 per cent, of protein, of which 
half is digestible; the co-efficient of digestibility 
for the protein is thus 50 per cent, but the per¬ 
centage of digestible protein in the grass is half 
of 8 per cent, or 4 per cent 

The digestive system of the sheep is similar to 
that of the cow, both being cud-cliewers (or 
ruminants), and co-efficients of digestibility ob¬ 
tained for one animal are frcfruentty used for the 
other. The digestive system of the horse is quite 
different, and separate co-efficients should be usetf 
for this animal. 
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All the fat, protein^ carbohydrate, and fibre 
’which are digested, undergo chemical change in 
the body of the animal, but only a portion of the 
digested mineral matter, or ash, undergoes such 
change, some being passed back throiif^ the in¬ 
testine to be voided in the droppings, and the rest 
being taken out of tlie bloodstream by the kidneys 
and excreted in the urine. Some of the protein 
which the animal cannot use is also excreted in 
the urine, but in its passage through the body it 
has been altered and appears in the urine mainly 
as urea. 

PUKCTION. OP INDIVIDUAL NUTRIENTS. 

Cjurbokydraies. 

I'lie carboliydrate (nitrogen-irec extract) pre¬ 
sent in a pasture or concentrate includes the 
sugars, starch and stibstances of similar nature 
to starch. Sugars may he present in appreciable 
amounts in such fodders as sugarcane and Sacca- 
line sorghum, but in most feedingstuffs the amount 
present is very small and the bulk of the carbo¬ 
hydrates consists of starch and other substances. 
When carliohydrates arc digested they are changed 
into simple .sugars These sugars pass into the 



Determining the Aeh Concent of Paeturc Pltnts 
m the Laboratory. 


bloodstream, and may be immediately used by the 
animal in the production of energy, or else stored 
in the liver, turned into body fat, or, in the milk¬ 
ing animal, used to form the fat and sugars in 
the milk. As the body fat may ht used at some 
future date for the production of energy, it may 
be regarded as an energy reserve, 

F«U. 

The values of the individual carbohydrates for 
energy production or for the formation of fat, are 
about the same. 

fat —The term fat, as used in pasture and 
fodder analysis, includes, not only the true fats 
and oils, but also waxes, etc. However, the 
amount of waxes, etc., present is small, and is 
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usually disregarded. Digestible fat is used in the 
animal body for the same purposes as the carbo¬ 
hydrate, but is a more concentrated source of 
energy. 

Fibre. 

Fibre (crude fibre) is the least digestible part 
of the organic matter in a fodder. Actually, fibre 
cannot be digested by an unaided animal stomach, 
and any digestion which does take place is effected 
witli the aid ojf the innumerable bacteria which 
are present in the paunches of sheep and cattle, 
and m the intestines of the horse. These bacteria 
excrete chemical substances which act on the fibre, 
changing it to a form in which it is easily digested 
by the animal. This, of course, is done by the 
bacteria for their own food purposes, any advan¬ 
tage to the animal whose digestive system they 
inhabit being incidental. The bacteria in the 
paunch are, bv the way, responsible for the pro¬ 
duction of “bloat’’ in cattle. 

The part of the fibre which is digestible .supplies 
energy, and is used for the formation of body 
fat. Nevertheless, a high percentage of fibre in 
a feedingstuff is always considered to lower the 
\alue of the feedingstuff, for the following 
reasons •- - 

It has been found that the fibre content of 
pasture grass increases with advancing inatunt>, 
and that as the fibre content increases, its digesti¬ 
bility IS low^ered. Increase in fibre content also 
low^ers the digestibility of the protein and carbo 
hydyralcs, and decreases the availability of the 
lime and phosphoric acid Generallv .speaking, 
pastures and fodders high in fibre content are low 
in protein and carbohydrate, and the digestibility 
of the nutrients is also low Thus, in the following 
example, an increase in fibre content from 2i per 
cent, in immature grass to 3^; per cent, in mature 
grass causes a drop in the digestibility of the dry 
matter from 70 per cent, to 60 per cent. 



I Co effiuienls of digestibility (for Sheep 



and cattle. 
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Protein. 

Protein is the name given to a group of com¬ 
plex substances which arc a necessary part of any 
living tissue. White of egg is one kind of pro¬ 
tein; hair and gelatine are others. Many other 
kinds of protein are found in the animal body, 
and these comprise the bulk of the muscles and 
sinews, skin and internal organs Animal tissue 
contains, generally speaking, much more protein 
than does vegetable matter, and the individual 
proteins of the former are very different from 
those of the latter. 
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Now, whilst some of the proteins (such as 
white of egg and gelatine) have apparently very 
little in common, they are related chemically, aft 
containing nitrogen and all being built from a 
number of simmer chemical compounds, known 
as amino-acids. By re-arrangement of the amino- 
acids from one protein, another may be formed. 
This is what takes place in the animal body, the 
amino-acids of the proteins of grass being re¬ 
arranged to form the proteins of muscle, brain- 
tissue, etc. About twenty different kinds of amino- 
acids are found in natural proteins, but only a 
certain number of these are actually needed by 
the animal in the building-up of the proteins of 
its body. These essential amino-acids are not 
always present in the right amounts in the pro¬ 
teins of feedingstuffs. For example, maize grain 
is not a satisfactory ration if fed alone, mainly 
because its protein is deficient in one of the 
amino-acids required by animals. 

Thus, the quality of the protetin of a feeding- 
stuff, as well as its quantity, must be considered, 
the quality de]>ending upon the relative proportions 
of the essential amino-acids which arc present. 

Besides being used for tissue-building, protein 
can also be used in the same manner as the carbo¬ 
hydrate and fat for the production of energy and 
for the storage of energy in the form of fat, etc. 
However, weight for weight, it is not as useful 
for these purposes as the carbohydrate. It also 
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suffers from the disadvantage of speeding the 
energy wastage from the body. The ideal is to 
supply the animals with the minimum amount of 
high quality protein necessary for tissue-building, 
etc., leaving the supply of energy to the carbo¬ 
hydrate portion of the diet. 

Minerals. 

The insoluble ash (silica) is the part of the ash 
which cannot be dissolved; thus it cannot be 
digested and is of no use to the animal. 

The soluble ash contains all the valuable con¬ 
stituents of the ash, of which the most important 
ate lime and phosphoric acid. Both of these 
minerals are necessary for bone formation, and 
together make up a large percentage of the total 
matter of the bones. Lime and phosphoric acid 
also enter into the composition of the blood 
serum, and the latter mineral is necessary in the 
formation of some of the proteins. Both minerals 
are present in milk. Salt is another important 
mineral, but is usually supplied as a lick. 

Other essential mineral elements are iron, cop¬ 
per, sulphur potassium, magnesium, iodine, cobalt 
and manganese Deficiencies of these rarely 
occur, and when tliey do, are usually confined to 

J iarticiilar areas where the soil and water are 
acking in the particular element concerned. 

(To be continued.) 


Six Thousand Tons 

THE Defence authorities require 6y000 tons of 
onions from New South Wales growers this 
year. The contract price has been fixed at £11 
per ton. 

Production quotas have bt'en allotted to dif¬ 
ferent districts, and the County of Cumberland, 
together with the neighbouring districts of Cam¬ 
den and Gosford, is being asked to produce i,ooo 
tons. f)nions are an easy crop to grow and will 
give good returns at the guaranteed price of ill 
per ton. 

Varieties recommended for planting in all parts 
of this area at the present time are Hunter River 
Brown, Hunter River White, Prizetakcr, Sweet 
Spanish Valencia and Golden Emperor. In the 
colder areas such as Camden, Long Keeping 
Brown Spanish and White Imperial may also be 
grown. Onions prefer a friable, sandy loam soil 
with a high humus content, and provided the soil 
is clean and free from weeds the onion .seed can 
be sown direct in drills 54 -inch deep and from 
12-24 inches apart. About 3 lb of seed are re- 


of Onions Required. 

quired to sow an acre. Direct sowing should not 
be done in heavy soils which are liable to cake, as 
the young seedlings may fail to push through the 
soil. Onions sown direct in drills need to be 
thinned out in the seedling stage. 

Seed may also be sown in seed beds for sub¬ 
sequent transplanting into the field. In this case 
only j 54-2 Ib. of seed will be required per acre. 
Transplanting should be done when seedlings are 
4-6 inches high, and the plants should be spaced 
4-6 inches apart. At transplanting, the tops should 
he cut back to within T inch of Ae crown and the 
roots should be trimmed to about 54 inch in 
length. Transplanting should always he done on 
the heavier soils or in any soils where weed 
growth is likely to be troublesome. Onions can¬ 
not compete with weeds in the early stages of 
growth, and it is essential that they should be 
kept free from weeds. Much of the weeding 
could easily be done by school children, and it 
would be a very definite way in which children 
could make a substantial and very practical con¬ 
tribution to the war effort. 


SILENT SERVICE. 

TaUcing will Not Win the War. 
It may lose Ml 
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Gully Reclamation. 

Experiences at Cowra Experiment Farm. 

• 

R. W. McDiarmid, Faim Manager. 

ON many wheat faims in New South Wales gullies haye been eroded in cultiyation 
paddocks^ thus rendering normal cuitural opi^rations very difficult In such cases maiqr 
areas that would ordbarily be one huge paddock must be woiked as a number of areasi 
thus entailing extra work and decreasing the efficiency of the general farm management 


The excellent results that were obtained 
at Cowra Experiment Farm in the filling 
in of such a gully are described in this 
article. They indicate that even large gullies 
can be successfully filled in and the pad- 
dock brought hack to normal cropping by 



Fig. 1.—The Gully Before Treitment. 
Viewed from outlet. 


luse of ordinary farm machinery or imple¬ 
ment which can easily be made by tlie 
farmer himself. 

During September, 1941, a gully which 
liad become longer and aeeper as lime went 
•on, until it was 12 chains long, 8 to 10 feet 
4 eep and 20 to 25 feet wide, and had sev¬ 
eral small washes running into it which 
•were up to i chain long, was filled in. Fig. i 
«hows^ a view of it taken from the outlet, 
.and gives an indication of the size of the 
wash. The success of the work may be 
judged from Fig. 2, which shows the view 
from the same spot when the work was 


completed. Fig. 3 was taken shortly after 
filling-in was commenced and gives an idea 
of the sheer drop of the sides. 

The first operation consisted of filling-in 
the small laterals so that ploughing could 
be carried out up and down the edge of the 
mam gully. The small laterals were filled 
in a similar manner to the large gully. 

A single furrow plough, pulled by one 
horse, was used, up and down the length 
of the wash, as near to the edge as pos¬ 
sible This operation pushed a large quan¬ 
tity f)f soil into the centre of the wash and 



Fig. 2.—The GuUy Ptllea In. 
Viewed from the tame spot. 


broke away the steep bank to a limited 
extent; it was continued until a road plough, 
pulled by four horses, could be used (Rg. 
4) round the top of the gully in a similar 
manner to the small single furrow. Then 
followed the use of a home-made delver 
constructed of old railway sleepers, and 
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Fig. S.—View of Gully SicUti. Fig. 6.—The Bucibicrftpef. 

Note tbc depth and sheer drop. 
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having a main beam of 9 feet and wing 
4 feet 6 inches; the wing is set at an angle 
of 45 degrees to main arm and with it the 
soil was pushed over the edge into the 
bottom of gully. (See Fig. 5.) 

A four-furrow disc plough was used to 
replace the road plough as soon as the bank 
had been broken down sufficiently. This 
implement did excellent work, being used 
gradually to work soil from the edges to 
the bottom and centre of gully. 

The disc plough soon broke the sides 
down sufficiently to allow the use of the 
“buckscraper” (see Fig. 6) across the wash. 
This scoop was pulled by four horses and 
carried three-quarter to one cubic yard of 
soil per trip. It was used to carry soil from 
nearby areas to the wash. 

The final levelling and filling-in was 
accomplished by means of home-made 
wooden leveller, which is illustrated in Fig. 
7. This implement requires four to six 


horses, depending on nature of work, and 
is 12 feet long; the main beams are 12 
inches x 4 inches oregon planks, on edge. 

After final levellii^ contour banks were 
constructed in paddocks in such a manner 
as to allow excess water to flow gradually 
into natural watercourse, as can be seen in 
Fig. 8., instead of rushing straight down 
the slope and scouring, as in Fig. i. These 
banks were wholly constructed by means of 
the four-furrow disc plough, which has been 
found, in the past, to be a satisfactory 
implement for the job. A crop of oats was 
drilled into the area after the contour banks 
had been completed with the object of 
holding the soil until it compacted and 
settled down. 

The whole operation of ploughing, delv¬ 
ing, scooping, grading, contouring and 
sowing occupied fifteen days, and during 
that time four men were continually 
employed. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 


For some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that rarely produce sufficient 
fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant producers of good quality and payable crops, 
so that with a view to enabling nurserymen to supply trees of the most pr<Klucti\e and remunerative 
standards to planters, the above Society was formed under the aegis of Ihc Department of Agriculture, 
and consists of representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for budding selected 
buds from special trees of the best type of quality fruit and of reputed good bearing habit only Trees 
from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable and appeal to all progressive orchardists 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society Ltd. supplied the following s^cted buds to nurserymen 
during the 1Q41 budding season, trees from which should be available for planting during the 1042 season* — 


Adamson, T 
Cam bourn, H. ... 

Catt, F. D. 

Eyles, A T. 

Ferguson, E H. 
Ferguson, F., & Son . 

McKee. Geo. 

Rosen, L. P., & Son . 

Smith, W. 

Spurway, P. L , A Son 
Swane Bros. 


Washinsr- 

t<m 

Navel 

V alent m 
J.ate. 

Marsh 

Grapefruit. 

Emeka 

1-emon. 

Lisbon 

Lemon. 

Emperor 

Maiularm. 

1 otal. 

4,000 

4,000 


2,000 



10,000 


5.000 

... 

3,000 

... 


11,500 

3,000 

3,000 


3.000 

1,000 


10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 

... 


13.000 

1,000 

1,500 


500 

... 


3.000 

2,500 

2,500 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5,000 

1.500 j 

1.000 

... 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

4.500 

) 10,000 

15,000 

2,000 

5.000 

1,000 

33.800 

1 

1 

... 

2.000 


... 

2,000 

3.500 

5,000 ! 

7.50 

500 

250 


10,000 

5,000 

2,000 j 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

10,800 

i 39.000 

I 

44,000 

4.750 

20,000 

4.250 

1,600 

113.600 


Hdp Win die War! Buy War Savings (^dSentes. 
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This SPANKING TEAM advertised our harness oil way back in the 
1870 ’s. It was a good oil too—the best of its day. 

Then horses gave way to horsepower. The makers of Mobiloil 
created a new lubricant... helped make possible Selden’s first car, 
the jirst Diesel, the Wright Brothers’/irst aeroplane. 

Today, Vacuum, an important factor in Australia’s Defence, helps 
harness horsepower on the sea, in the air and in every industry. 




THE WORLD'S QUALITY OIL 
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BUTTER IS NEEDED FOR 
OUR FIGHTING FORCES 


SAVE TINE AND LABOUR WITH 

INTERNATIONAL 

MILKING MACHINES 

Butter is an essentia) food—not only for 
our own Australian Soldiers, but also 
for the Allied Soldiers who come here 
to establish battle stations in the World 
fight for freedom. Australian dairy 
farmers can help the War Effort by 
maintaining the present rate of supply 
and, where possible, increasing produc¬ 
tion. International Milking Machines 
will help replace lost labour and enable 
more cows to be milked so that pro¬ 
duction of butter and other nationally 
essential dairy produce can be increased. 

International machines milk naturally, 
rapidly, quietly, and efficiently, and are 
very easy to handle and keep clean* 

They banish drudgery, save labour and 
reduce costs. They can be erected on 
2, 3, 4 5 6 or more, double or single 
bails. Why not consult your nearest 
International Harvester agent, or write 
direct to us for full particulars? 



This automatic milk 
releaser is scientific¬ 
ally designed to pre¬ 
vent foaming, froth¬ 
ing, or breaking up 
of the milk as it is 
delivered into the vat 



Help the War Effort—Increase Supplies of Dairy Produce 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY.LTD. 

UNCORPOItATeU IN VlCTORiAl 

5-11 PYRMONT BRIDGE ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, SYDNEY 
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BARLEY GRAIN FOR STOCK FEED. 


May be Used Ecosoaucatly (or Most Animals. 


G. L. McClymont, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 

THE recent action of the Barley Board in releanng a large quantity of barley grain for 
stock feedi^ pnrpom has brought many enquiries as to its value and the best methods 
of feeding it from men unaccustomed to using diis grain. 

Many stockowners will be interested to know that bariey grain is one of the 
best feeds for pigs, producing the desired quality of carcase, mA firm, white fat, and 
diat it differs little from other cereal grains in its value for sheep and cattle. As a feed 
for horses it has long been valued in other countries, and for poultry, It can replace 
either maize or wheat in all types of rations. 


The Economic Aspects. 

Considering the economic aspects of 
purchasing l)arley for fee<l, it is readily 
seen that, as the bushel weights of the 
•different cereal grains vary widely (oats 
40 11)., barley 50 lb., maize 56 lb., wheat 
to lb), and their f(X)d values for the differ¬ 
ent classes of stock also vary, it is valueless 
merely to compare the bushel prices. 

The following figures may be used for 
determining which arc the cheapest feeds 
for each animal, the figures being used to 
divide the bushel prices of the grains:— 

Poultry, pigs and horses.— Oats 24, bar¬ 
ley 34, wheat 44, maize 44. 

Dairy cattle and sheep.—Oats 29, barley 
38, wheat 47, maize 44. 

Thus, maize at 5s. per bushel and barley 
at 3s. per bushel may be available for feed¬ 
ing sheep. To find the price of a food unit 
(1 lb. of starch equivalent) in maize, divide 
5s. by 44; the result is approximately i.4<i ; 
in barley, divide 3s. by 38; the result is 
approximately id. That is, barley is the 
cheaper feed. Small differences, f.r., less 
than *id., in the price of food units .should 
he disregarded as not of practical import¬ 
ance. The prices used as a basis should be 
the cost of the food landed on the property 
and should include cost of grinding if 
necessaiy. 

To make the most profitable use of this 
grain it is necessary to know the best 
methods of feeding barley to each type of 
^animal. 


As a Pig Feed. 

Barley has long been recognised as one 
of the best pig feeds because of the quality 
of carcase produced, the fat being of the 
required firm, white type. The grain is 
best fed ground, but fine grinding is to be 
avoided, as a pasty, unpalatable mass may 
result when it is chewed. Estimates of the 
increase in food value gained by grinding 
lange from ii to 22 per cent., so that it 
can be readily seen lliat the extra trouble 
is well worth while. .Soaking the grain may 
seem to be an alternative to grinding, but it 
has been found actually to decrease the 
food value for pigs, 100 lb. of ground 
barley equalling 113 lb. of whole dry barley 
or 126 lb. of whole barley soaked. 

Owing to its low protein content, barley, 
as with all other cereal grains, must, to give 
economical returns, be fed wfith some pro¬ 
tein supplement such as skim milk, whey 
or meat meal, green feed, and a calcium 
containing lick such as four parts ground 
limestone and one part salt. When self 
feeders are used a simple method is to 
feed 10 per cent, of meat meal in the 
ground barley for the first four weeks after 
weaning, 7^ 2 per cent, for the second four 
weeks, 5 per cent, for the third and fourth 
four weeks and none at all from then till 
marketing. An alternative to the meat meal 
is the provision of gallon of skim milk 
daily. 

Maize grain is slightly more efficient (5 
to 10 per cent.) than barley as a pig food, 
oats is 5 to 15 per cent. less efficient and 
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wheat 3 to 4 per cent, more efficient, so 
that barley compares quite well with other 
grains. 

Skilfal Feeding Necessary with Cattle. 

Grinding or rolling pays when feeding 
cattle with barley grain. Experiments have 
indicated that, in a ration for dairy cattle, 
all cereals grains have only a small differ¬ 
ence in their feeding values. Barley suffers 
a slight disadvantage in that when fed as 
the only grain to cattle, bloating is more 
likely to occur than with the other grains, 
so that it should be fed, as is usually done, 
with other feeds such as hay and bran. Its 
palatability for cattle is also less than that 
of the other grains, so that more skilful 
feeding may be necessary to keep cattle up 
to their full appetite and, consequently, full 
production. Being low in protein, barley 
and the other cereal grains must be fed 
with some protein supplement, of which 
peanut, linseed and copra meals and gluten 
feed and meat meal are the most suitable. 

Used for Sheep in U.SA. 

Sheep have not as yet, in this State, been 
fed extensively on barley, but in America 
lucerne hay and barley have long been recog¬ 
nised as an excellent ration for fattening 
lambs, up to i lb. per head per day of the 
grain being fed, so that it is seen that there 
is little risk with heavy feeding of the grain. 
The value for sheep is not increased by 
grinding, so that barley is best fed whole 
in troughs, self feeders or, as a last resort, 
trailed. 

In comparison with the other grains as 
sheep feeds, barley appears to be about 5 |>er 
cent, less valuable than maize, about equal 
to wheat, and probably of equal or greater 
value than oats. 
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For dry sheep, barley grain and paddock 
rougliage, straw or cereal hay would be a 
sufficient maintenance ration for drought 
lime, but owing to its low protein content 
a ration balanced by the addition of good 
lucerne or clover hay, good grazing crops 
or pasture, meat meal, blood meal or oil 
meals is necessary for in-lamb or milking 
ewes. Also where sheep are mainly 
existing on cereal grain and hay or 
paddock roughage, as in drought time, 
I per cent, ground limestone should be 
mixed with the grain, or a lick of equal 
parts salt and ground limestone provided^ 
with molasses if necessary to attract the 
sheep. 

High Food Value for Hortet. 

Barley grain for horses may appear to 
be a novel idea to many men accustomed, 
by force of habit and tradition, to feeding 
oats, but in Africa, the Fast and Europe, 
barley has been well tried aijid has long 
been a highly valued horse feed. As it is 
of higher food value for horses than oats, 
but not quite as palatable or as easily 
digested, it is best fed crushed, four parts 
of barley replacing five parts of oats, and 
should be introduced gradually into the 
ration, up to 10 lb. per <lay being then fed 
mixed with bran and chaff. 

Can Replace Wheat and Maise for Poultry. 

Barley can replace either maize or wheat 
in all types of ration for poultry, so that 
where wheat or wheat by-products are 
unavailable, it can be substituted, weight for 
weight, in the mash or grain. As barley 
has a vitamin A content something less than 
one-sixth that of yellow maize, the green 
feed supply should be increased, if neces¬ 
sary, where barley is used to replace maize. 


WAR CtOSSIP is dangerous. 


Enemy agents are vitally interested in Australia’s 

War Effort. 

• 

Don’t assist them by discussing what you know about 
the manufacture and storage of munitions. 
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Worm Parasites of Sheep. 

Wartime Economies in Control. 


Shortages of Drugs and Labour. 


THE war hat created two serious problems for graxiers—shortages of drugs and labour. 
Carbon tetracUoridey nicotine sulphate and phenolhiaxine are already in short supply 
and somCf if not all, of them may soon be undbtainable. This makes it essential to 
conserve supplies of these drugs by using them only when essential, making sure that 
the appropriate drug is used for die particular parasite present, and by substituting other 
drugs and mediods of control. 

Shortage of labour rendars it imperatiye to avoid unnecessary handling of sheep. 
Control measures should aim at preventing outbreaks rather than curing them after 
losses have occurred. 

Reprinted below are the recommendations made by Mr. H. McL. Gordon,’^ 
B.V.Sc., of the McMaster Laboratory, Sydhmy, for die most economical and effective 
use of die drugs which are in short supply and of the labour which is available. 


To ensure the conservation of essential 
flrugs the following measures should be 
adopted:— 

1. For infections with the large stomach 
worm use copper sulphate or co])per sul¬ 
phate and arsenic. 

2. These drugs will remove the large 
stomach worm in 90 per cent, of sheep. 

3. Bluestone and nicotine sulphate should 
be reser^^ed for the treatment of young 
sheep suffering from small intestinal (black 
<cour) worms. 

4. If young sheep do not respond to 
treatment with hluestone-nicotine sulphate 
remove to a hospital paddock, feed well and 
treat with phenothiazine. 

5. Use phenothiazine only for the “tail’’ 
of the young sheep suffering from “black 
scours” and for all sheep suffering from the 
nodule worm. The latter are usually found 
in northern New South Wales and Queens¬ 
land. 

To Proveut Outbreaks. 

W. The Large Stomach Worm. 

I. Remember the large stomach worm is 
summer parasite, most prevalent in 
summer and early autumn. 

Economy and Efficiency in the Control oi 
Worm Parasites of Sheep/* by H, McL. Gordon; 
published by the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. , 


2. Risk of infection is increased by a 
fall of 25-30 points of rain followed by some 
days of dull, humid weather, 

3. Treat sheep about three weeks after 
such periods, and if dull, rainy weather per¬ 
sists for some weeks repeat treatments at 
three-week intervals until dry or cold 
weather returns. 

B. Small Intestinal Unarms. 

1. These are parasites of the cooler 
months, and infection (occurs in late autumn, 
winter and early spring. 

2. Severe infections occur after a wet 
autumn, followed by a dry w'intcr, or a 
wei winter followed by a dry spring. 

3. Treat lambs at weaning time, whether 
thriving or not, t)articularly spring lambs 
weaned in the autumn. 

4. Treat young sheep at four to five week 
intervals from autumn until spring feed 
comes away, particularly when winter is 
either very wet or very dry. 

5. Treat ewes one month and two months 
before lambing is due. This will reduce 
infection of the lambs, 

r. Fluke. 

T. Carbon tetrachloride must be used. A 
1-cc. dose, i.c., 5 cc. of single strength mix¬ 
ture, is ample. 

2. On severely affected properties or pad- 
docks drench at tlie end of April, middle 
of June and end of July. If moderately 
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affected, drench at the middle of May and 
end of July* If slightly affected, drench 
at the middle of June. 

3. Treat snail infested areas with blue- 
stone by broadcasting or spraying in June 
and early November. Before using blue- 
stone, see your Stock Inspector or District 
Veterinary Officer for detailed directions. 

4. In dry weather look out for sheep 
grazing in swamps. Outbreaks of fluke 
diseases are likely to follow, 

5. Where black disease occurs vaccinate 
in October. 

D. Nodule Worm, 

1. Infestation is picked up in spring, 
summer and early autumn, but effects may 
not be seen until winter. 

2. Treat breeding ewes late in August. 
This will reduce risk of spring lambs be¬ 
coming infested. 

3. Treat young sheep in autumn to pre¬ 
vent disease in early winter, 

4. Treat all sheep in winter (June-July). 

5. Use phenothiazine when available, and 
expense is warranted. Otherwise use enema 
treatment. Two men can do it, and your 
Stock Inspector or District Veterinary 
Officer can show you how to do it. 

Avoid Overstocking. 

1. Overstocking leads to heavy contam¬ 
ination of pastures with worm eggs. 

2. It may be general over the whole pad- 
dock or may be localised, c.g., in gullies, 
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frontages, etc., when the remainder of the 
paddock is bare or dry. 

3. Guard against general overstocking by 
keeping numbers down, especially young 
sheep and breeders. 

4. Look for evidence of local overstock¬ 
ing, and when observed drench the sheep. 

Rotational Graiing. 

1. Risk of infection may also be reducedJ 
by rotational grazing and spelling of pad- 
docks* 

2. Where there are two paddocks of 
about the same size, carrying about the same 
number of sheep, run all the sheep in one* 
paddock for three or four weeks, then move* 
them all to the other paddock which has- 
been spelled meanwhile. 

3. This can be repeated—it can become 
the usual method of stocking. 

General 

To avoid infection wi^h all worm* 
parasites:— 

T. Avoid overstocking. 

2. Practice rotational grazing wherever 
posvsiblc, and particularly in the case of 
weaners and breeding ewes. 

3. Drench ewes before lambing, and 
young sheep whenever conditions as out¬ 
lined above arc likely to expose them to 
risk of infection. 

4. Find out which kinds of worms are 
responsible for trouble and use the appro¬ 
priate drench. 

5. Your Stock Inspector or District 
^Vterinary Officer will help you. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries arc invited to forward for in^^ertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows: these should! 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the 
month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified at once. 

1042. 1942. 

Peak Hill (L. H. Roache) . July 28, 29, Tullamore (W. J. Colville) . Aug. 19. 

Condobolin (N. J. Hanlen). Aug. 4, 5. Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) . „ 24, 25, 26.. 

Bogan Gate (J. T. aBcckett). „ 8. Forbes (W. D. Roberts). Sept, i, 2. 

Trundle (W. A. Long). „ ii, 12. 


Don’t let rumours or secrets get any further 

than you. 
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“MEGGITT’S” is highly nutritious 
and a laxative I 


Kdgrgltt’s XfisiEMd Shaep Huts ars higrhly 
nutritious and (booanss of ttislr Unased oil and 
vag'otablo niucilaare contsnt) a vary valuabta 
laxative. Bainff rich in digrastlhla protein, they 
correct deficiencies of this essential nutrient in 
rouarhagres, such as drled-oif pastures, scrub, 
etc They also prevent dry, fibrous feeds from 
oausingr digrestive troubles, such as impaction, 
which during* drought periods are a common 
cause of mortalities, particularly in young stock 
and in lambing ewes. 

Because of these qualities a small quantity of 
** Meggltt's’* led as a supplement to dry feed 
makes a very big difference to the health and 
condition of sheep. They are enabled to make 
much better use of the natural feed than would 
otherwise be possible, and they are therefore 
maintained in healthier and stronger condition. 
The protein rich, conditioning, and laxative 
qualities of Meggitt's^’ are particularly valu¬ 
able in the feeding of ewes with lamb at foot, 
to stimulate their milk flow and so enable 
them to rear their lambs. As a supplement to 


““^f**^*’*” *» r«»*ra«d a* bataMT tb* 
best of all milk-producing concentrates. 


When there is dry feed, 4-oss. of “ Meggitt’s*^ 
per ewe per day is adequate to ensure an ample 
supply of milk. Bor dry sheep a lighter ration 
is adequate under the same conditions. 


MECGITT'S LINSEED OIL MEAL FOR 
TROUGH FEEDING. 

Grasiers Who are trough feeding should use 
Meggitt^s Xilnseed Oil Meal in their mixtures* 
The meal has exactly the same composition 
and feeding value as the nuts and will give 
equally as satisfactory and economical results. 


AMPLE SUPPLIES. 

Ample supplies of MeggiWo Pure Lineeed Sheep 
Nutm and Linseed Oil Meal are available through 
Produce Merchants^ Genera Stores, Stock and 
Station Agents, Butter Factories, or direct 
through Meggitt Limited. 


MEGGITTS 

PURE LINSEED SHEEP NUTS 

Mannfacturwl from Pure Liiuood from which portion of the oil ha* baen extracted bp 

hydraulic preiiure only. 

MEGGITT LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 67 YORK. STREET, SYDNEY. 

Work*: PARRAMATTA—MELBOURNE—ADELAIDE. Box 1555 E, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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FLYACIDE” 

The Meal Fly Dressing. 

‘‘FLYACIDE"'—prepared exactly to the C.S.I.R. prescription for “B.T.B. IS" 
—is the nearest approach to the perfect fly dressing yet discovered. 

IT HEALS. 

KILLS MAGGOTS. 

DOES NOT IRRITATE. 

DOES NOT STAIN OR DAMAGE WOOL. 

LOW COST AND CHEAP FREIGHT. 

Small cartons (2 gals.).. . 9/* f.o.r. Sydney. 

Large cartons (12 gals.). 54/- „ „ 

For 20/9 we will post you 4 gals. " FLYACIDE." 

GRAZCOS 

The Graziers Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd. 

GRAZCOS HOUSE: 46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 
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The Wianamatta Shale Waters 

Of the Sydney District. 


Their Salinity and a Suggested Geological Explanation. 


A N OLD, B S( Agr , Analy st 

THE uUt content of underground waters from the Wianamatta shale area is shown to be 
so high that the waters are of limited use for stock and, except around the outer margins 
of the area, quite useless for irrigation purposes. 

The number of saline waters submitted by farmers to this Department from 
districts surrounding Sydney led the writer to examine all Departmental records of 
water analyses carried out since 1894. The information thus gained, supported by the 
collection and study of additional material, led to the discovery of the correlation 
between the salinity of the waters and the occurrence oi Wianamatta shales. The data 
are embodied in a map reproduced herein indicating the areas in which waters of 
different degrees of salinity are to be expected. This should prove valuable to pastor* 
alists and agriculturalists, enabling them to avoid further unnecessary expense in boring 
^ and well sinking in unsuitable lenities. 

Salinity Standards. 

The result*; of analyses quoted are expressed 
in terms of grains per Imperial gallon {70,000 
grams = i gallon) As a standard of com¬ 
parison, sea water at Sydney contains 2,463 
grains per gallon of total dissolved solids. With 
regard to the utilisation of sahne waters for stock 
and irrigation, the experience of the Chemists' 

Branch has been that sheep will thrive on water 
containing up to 1,000 gpg. of total solids and 
have been known in some cases to dnnk even 
higher concentrations without harmful effect. Cat¬ 
tle are less tolerant of salt and the limit in their 
case is about 800 gpg Horses are fairly sus¬ 
ceptible to salt and when working should not 
drink water with more than 500 gpg. of dis- 


. * AirkuUuf«i (irawg#, September, i$39> 

Stock and Inteatkm Watm 


solved salts, though they may he sustainid on 
waters of somewhat higher salinity if they are 
not worked 

In th( case of garden and irrigation waters, 
only very arbitrary figures for the permissible 
limit of salinity can be givtn, due to such variable 
factors as the texture and organic matter content 
of the soil, the type of crop to be watered, the 
rate of evaporation, the rainfall and the chemical 
nature of the dissolved salts wever, the 
amount of salt allowable m water intended for 
use on plants is \ery much less than for stock 
use. An approximate limiting figure of 80 
grains per gallon of total solids is suggested, 
where the bulk of the sill consists of sodium 
chloride (common salt). More than 10 gpg. 
of sodium carbonate is considered definitely 
harmful 
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Some Very Saline Wianamatta Watere, 

Bearing in mind the standards of salinitv men¬ 
tioned above, it will be seen from the following 
table how remarkably saline many of the Wiana- 
tnatta waters can be. Although these samples 
liave all originated from localities within a few 
tnilcs of Sydney they are quite as heavily im- 
ipregnated with salt as many of the worst artesian 
bore waters of western districts. 


Salinity of Wianamatta Waters. 




Grains per Imperial gallon. 

Ixjcality, 

Type. 

Total 

Solids. 

1 

Chlorinej 

(CL) 

Sodium 

Chloride 

(NaCL) 


'Toongabbie 

Creek pool .. 

‘Yagoona 
*Sefton Park 

Well 14 ft. ... 
N.R* 

l.akemba 

Well. 

Austral . 

Well 18 ft. ... 

Blacktown 

N.R. 

Riverstone. 

N.R. 

Viilawood. 

Bore 23 ft. ... 

Penrith . 

Well. 

Bringelly. 

Fairtield 

Well 20 ft, ... 
I>am. 

■WentworthviUe ... 

Bore 12 ft. ... 

•Chullora 

Well 15 ft. . . 

Padstow .. 

WeU 25 ft. ... 

Karelian ... 

Bore 

Punchbowl 

Well 15 ft. .. 

Karelian ... 

Creek (Hole in) 

Riverstone . 

Well. 

*Canley Vale 

Bote 21 ft. .. 

Karelian . 

Bore 100 ft. .. 

Bankstown 

Bore 30 ft. ... 

Box HUl . 

W'ell. 

Schofields ... 

WeU. 

Penrith 

Well 16 ft. ... 

Beverly Hills 

Bore 20 ft. ... 

•Canley Vale 

WeU. 

Bringelly. 

Bore 140 ft ... 

Bringelly ... 

Penme HUl 

Bore. 

Well 39 ft. ... 

Toongabbie 

Well 30 ft, ... 

*Scho£ie]ds. 

Well. 

Plumpton .. 

WeU. 

Bankstown 

Spring 

''Olenhold . 

Well 18 ft. ... 

Blacktown 

Bore 27 ft. ... 

Toongabbie 

Well 12 ft. ,. 

♦Camden . 

Spnng 

Ro&ehUl 

Bore 70 ft. ... 

Toongabbie 

Well. 

Riverstone .. 

Well. 

Pendle HUl 

WeU ... 

WentworthviUe ... 

Well. 

Vineyard 

N.R. 

Merrylands 

Pendle HUl 

Well 27 ft .. 
Wdl. 

Rooty HUl .. 

Well 30 ft .. 

Wallada . 

Dam . 

'Widemere. 

WeU 16 ft ... 

Menangle. 

Spring 

melmore 

Well ... 

IRlverstone. 

WeU. 


3.336 

3,316 

3,190 

1,698 

1.733 

1.713 

1,639 

1.634 

1,586 

1.379 
1,517 
1,422 

1.380 
1,323 
1,274 

1,264 

1,239 

1.233 

1,215 

1,170 

1,164 

1.155 

1,143 

1,138 

i,iJ4 

1,103 

1,091 

1,079 

1,036 

1,039 

1,007 

988 

984 

974 

966 

960 

954 

952 

951 

923 

923 

921 

906 

896 

802 

858 

825 

«2X 

818 

815 

806 


x»555 

a.564 

954 

i,57r 

603 

994 

784 

X.29X 

836 

X.378 

683 

Z,f36 

542 

893 

786 

1.296 

853 

i»407 

791 

x»305 

717 

1,183 

634 

1,045 

489 

807 

607 

1,000 

514 

847 

584 

962 

626 

1,033 

613 

X,0II 

576 

949 

563 

936 

580 

957 

573 

945 

561 

925 

559 

9az 

515 

849 

630 

1,023 

512 

878 

560 

924 

503 

837 

46a 

762 

505 

833 

418 

690 

463 

762 

463 

762 

424 

698 

503 

8j8 

473 

779 

472 

779 

487 

803 

474 

782 

438 

722 

408 

673 

485 

799 

404 

666 

434 

7x6 

407 

67a 

361 

596 

374 

6x7 

404 

666 

409 

675 

378 

624 


• N.K. »• Not recorded. 


Of 428 waters from Wianamatta shale areas 
submitted from i8<)4 to Februap^, 1942, the above 
fifty-one represent those containing over 800 grains 
per gallon of total solids. All of these waters, it 
is to be remembered, were being used, or were 
intended for use, by the senders on their re¬ 
spective farms. 

The Wianamatta Shales. 

During the Triassic period, that is, after the 
'Coal Age (Permian) and before the Jurassic 
^period {Age of the Great Reptiles), sediments 
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were laid down in an immense lake essentially 
the same as that in which the G>a1 Measures had 
been deposited; in succession the Narrabeen, 
Hawkesbury and Wianamatta beds of the Syd¬ 
ney district were deposited to a maximum total 
thickness of about 3,000 feet. The Wianamatta 
series with which the present discussion is prin¬ 
cipally concerned is thus the youngest of the three 
divisions; it overlies the Hawkesbury sandstone 
over large areas, but is not as extensive as that 
formation. 

The rocks consist of highly aluminous shales, 
which are often carhpnaceous and ferruginous, 
passing iip in some districts into calcareous sand¬ 
stones. Thin bands of impure coal, impure lime¬ 
stone and ironstone occur. In spite of this varia¬ 
tion the beds are usually referred to simply as the 
Wianamatta Shales. “Wianamatta” was the 
original name for South Creek, one of the prin¬ 
cipal streams draining the area, and was applied 
lo the .shales by Australia's pioneer geologist, W. 
B. Clarke. 

The principal area of Wianamatta shale ex¬ 
tends wc.stward from Sydney to Penrith and 
from north of Windsor to beyond Picton in the 
south. It attains a maximum thickness of about 
800 feet in tlie Picton-Camden district. 

Because the rocks of the Sydney district have 
been folded into an immense basin, or geosyn¬ 
cline, and the Wianamatta shales are at the 
centre of the basin, they outcrop generally speak¬ 
ing at a lower geographic level than the Hawkes¬ 
bury s.'indstone and older rocks which form the 
high ground to the north, south and west of the 
shales. Thus the Wianamatta shales, which are 
the youngest and therefore the topmost rock 
gcological1\, occupy the low-lying country. The 
older rocks obscured beneath the shales at the 
centre of the basin incline upwards away from 
the centre until they outcrop at the surface around 
the edge of the shale and, still rising, finally 
reach a height of about 4,000 feet in the Blue 
Mountains. These relationships of tlie shale area 
are ckarly shown on the large geological relief 
map of the State in the Mineral Gallery of the 
Australian Museum. 


Geologic Time Scale Showing Age of the 
Wianamatta Series. 


Post Tertiary... 

Recent. 

Pleistocene 

I million ym old. 

Calnozoic or 

Pliocene. 

7 xniUion yis. old. 

Tertiary. 

Miocene . 

Oligocene. 

Eocene 

xg million yrs. old. 
35 million yrs. old. 
55 million yrs. old. 

Mesocoio 

Cretaceous 

Jurassic . 

rwUuaiiuitto *1 
Triassic 4 Hawkesbury > 
Narrabeen J 

125 million yrs. old* 
165 million yta. old. 

300 miUlon yrs. old. 

Palaeozoio 

Permian. 

Carboniferous . 

Devonian. 

Silurian . 

Ordovician .. 

Cambrian... . 

240 million yis. old. 
3x0 miUion yrs. old. 
360 million yrs. old. 
400 mUUon yrs. old. 
490 million yrs. old. 
360 miUion yrs. old. 

Proterozoic 

Late Pre>Cambrian 

700 million yrs. old. 

Archaeozoic ... 

Early Pre-Cambrian 

x6oo million yn* old. 


Shale Area Well PopuIatedL 

Compared with the size of the State of New 
South Wales the area occupied by the Wiana¬ 
matta shales, perhaps 1,000 square miles, would 
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app<*ar at first sight insignificant, but their geo¬ 
graphical position at the immediate background 
to the capital makes them of paramount im¬ 
portance. It is on the shales (and alluvial 
deposits) that almost all the larger centres of 
population in the vicinity of Sydney, such as 
Liverpool, Campl>eIUown, Camden, Picton, Rich¬ 
mond, Windsor, Parramatta, and Penrith, have 
grown up. The Hawkesbury sandstone coiintri, 
except for tourist centres on the western railway 
line, is, comparatively speaking, uninhabited. 

The Wianamatta soils are of mediocre quality 
only, hut they stand in marked contrast to the 
barren and largely virgin Hawkesbury sandstone 
country which occurs beyond the limits of the 
shale These sandstones bear an important rela¬ 


tion to the water supply of Sydney. The catch¬ 
ment area of the dams on the Nepean and its 
tributaries is uninhabited forest country almost 
entirely of Hawkesbury sandstone and only 40 
miles from Svdney, a short distance compared 
with that fre^u which many large cities of other 
countries bring their water. The fact that this 
<.andstone consists of little other than sand grains, 
together with the low hydrographic relief, as¬ 
sures the purity of the water supply from this 
catchment area. The position is, of course, modi¬ 
fied by the present use of water pumped from the 
Warragamba, which has a large inhabited catch¬ 
ment. It will be noted that the water supply is 
almost nowhere in contact with Wianamatta shale 
country. 
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of Wloaomlta Sluilo Ajmu 

Rain failing on the Wianamatta shale area 
drains to the Pacific Ocean through four chan¬ 
nels :— 

(t) The Nepean—Hili^kesbury River. 

{2) Parramatta River. 

(3) Cookes River. 

(4) George's River. 

The first is b>r far the most important South 
Creek, into which also flow Eastern Creek, 
Rope’s Creek, Kemp’s Creek, Badgery’s Creek and 
Cosgrove Creek, drains a large area and joins 
the Nepean at Windsor. Other tributaries of the 
Nepean draining shale country are Bringclly 


School Creek and Cabramatta Creek, The lower 
reaches of the four rivers and some of the 
creeks are, of course, tidal, a fact which must 
be borne in mind in investigating their salinity 
' status. 

Ca n — €ti the Salinity t *^Foitil** Ocean Salt. 

The suggestion is made that the salt content 
of the shales is essentially of connate origin; that 
is, it represents salt seawater entrapped in the 
sediments during the period of their accumula¬ 
tion. The fossils found in the Wianamatta shales 
are chiefly of freshwater rather than marine 
origin, but marine foraminifera occur in the higher 
beds. Quoting Sir Edgeworth David, "‘evidently 



GEOLOGICAL SECTION SHOWING RELATION OF 
WIANAMATTA SHALE Ahp HAWKESBURY SANDSTONE. 


note 


BASE OF 5MAL.E BBUOVS# SEA LEVEL . 



wianamatta 

Shale 



hawkesqurv 

SAMDSTOME 


Creek, Cobbity Creek, Narellan Creek, and 
Mount Hunter Rivulet. (Cattai Creek drains 
Hawkesbury sandstone country for the most 
part) The Nepean-Hawkesbu^ flows north be¬ 
fore turning east to the ocean. Separating it from 
the other three smaller rivers flowing in a 
general easterly direction is a low watershed run¬ 
ning in a north-west-south-east direction. 

Parramatta River receives water from Toon- 
gabbie Creek, Duck River, and Duck Creek, 
while important tributaries of George’s River 
drainiitg shale country arc Prospect Creek, Orphan 


the sea broke in occasionally in the later phases 
of this lake or was so close that its foramini¬ 
fera were blown from its shores over the whole 
area of the lake.” A late breaking in of the 
sea would account for the presence of a large 
amount of salt in rocks containing mainly fresh¬ 
water fossils. 

Normally, when sediments arc raised above 
water level as solid rocks, the salts which they 
contain are to a large extent removed by rain 
water; in the case of the Wianamatta shales, 
special conditions have minimised this tendency 
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SO that, after 200 million years, if the writer’s 
Wew is the correct one, much of the original 
salt and perliaps even some of the original water 
remains. The shales might he said to contain 
portion of a “fossil” ocean. 

As already explained the shale.s for the most 
part occupy low-lying country compared with the 
surrounding sandstone Furthermore, the base 
of the shales over most of their area is below 
sea level and in places more than 100 feet below, 
as shown in the accompanying geological section. 
Natural drainage can obviously have no effect on 
tite portion bthnv sea levcl. The low watershed 
(Itviding the Nepean ITawkesbury from the 
r»eorge’s River and the smaller one between the 
George’s and Parramatta rivers correspond 
roughly with the areas where the wshale base is 


farthest below sea level, so that a tlitck backbone 
or axis of badly drained rock results. The drain¬ 
age of almost the w'^holc shale area is by slow* 
flowing streams, and over large areas swamp-like 
conditions witli a characteristic vegetation occur. 
A further factor assisting the retention of salt 
in the shales is their very heavy clayey texture. 
When wet, thev l>ecome sticky, and almost im- 
perMous. 

The connate or “fossil ’ nature of the salts is 
indicated by the fact that the amount of salt 
appears too great to he explained on any other 
theor>. that a particular set of conditions favour¬ 
ing the retention of salt is operating and that the 
waters, like seawater, contain considerable 
anidunt^ of niagncsuim as well as sodium salts. 



DISTRIBUTION 




/ WUNAMATTA SHALE 
SUB-SURFACE WATERS 


ISOHALS SHowH thus: - 

RePRCSENTiNG GRAtHS PER 

CiAuuoM total SALT^ 

SHAUE BOUNDAI^IES shown THUS: 
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Uoludt. 

In istudyinR the lateral distribution of the ^alt 
in the shales, from analyses of bore and \%ell 
waters, it has been found possible to draw lines on 
the map, representing the maximum expectancy of 
salt content in different areas (Map 3). (Outside 
any such line, for which the term isohal is pro¬ 
posed (Gr. isos, equal; lials, salt), bore or well 
sinkers can be reasonably sure that if water is 
obtained it will have a salinity not greater than 
indicated by that particular line. Exceptions are 
not likely to be numerous, as the lines are based 
on data extending over forty-eight years. 

1'he isolials show that the salt content of under- 
giound waters of the shales is greatest towards 
the central axis where the shales extend farthest 
below sea level, while their top surface forms 
a low watersheil. The area of shale below 
sea level corresponds almost exactly wdth the 
800 grains-per gallon isohal. The bulging of 
the 400 g.p.g. isohal to include the large mass of 
rock represented by the Razorback Range in the 
Pictoti di.strict i.s worthy of note. The lowest 
amounts of salt arc around the up-folded margin'* 
of the shale area where drainage has been mo.st 
v< unplete. 

Practical Value* 

Pastoralists and agriculturalists intending to 
bore or sink wells for water, bearing in mind 
the salinity standards given, and knowing the pur 
po^e for which they require water, can by an 
inspection of the isohal map make a reasonably 
(lose prediction of their chances of succe.ss with 
regard to .suitability, provided that water 1*^ 
struck. They may also avoid unnecessary ex- 
[lensc; thousands of pounds have been wasted jn 
the pjist in expensive boring operati(ms in area** 
where, it is ninv shown, there was little chance 
of obtaining w'ater of the desired quality’, Jt may 
be taken as alnii^st certain that boring for water 
for irrigation, gardens, orchards, etc., is uscle.ss 
except around the outer margins of the shak* 
outside the 200 g.p.g, isohal. Waters fixnn localities 
outside the luc'H) i.stdial are practically certain to 
be .suitable for sheep, while those wnthin it may 
not be. Sniubiliiy for cattle i^ to be expected 
outside the 800 g p.g. isohal and for hoises, out¬ 
side the (>00. It i'^ to he noted that the lines are 
leased on the likcK maxima and therefore err on 
the side of safety. Panicular attention is <lrawn also 


to the fact that the above remarks apply to shah* 
anti not to overlying alluvial deposits, which in 
some localities are quite extensive (Penrith, Rich- 
^ mond, Windsor, Liveriiool, Canley Vale), and 
which usually provide better quality whalers. 

.Uthough it is in the Ixires and welK that the 
salinily of the shale waters i^ most pronounced, 
spring, dam and crock waters also contain more 
salt than corresponding ty'pes from non shale 
country. In general, spring waters arc more saline 
than dams and tanks, wdtli creek waters the least 
.saline, the salinity being governed by the degree 
of contact with the shale. Wateis of the largei 
creeks average about 40 grains per gallon of total 
sails, but frequently evaporatiem ol isolated pooK 
or the how of a spring into a creek incrca.ses the 
salt content l(» a very high iigure. 

References and Acknowledgments. 

.\ search of the literature ha^* revealed two 
interesting references to the subject. W. il. 
Clarke (“On the Causes and Phenomena of Karth- 
qiiake--’’: Tn/z/s*. A\>y. Sne.A 1868. page 51) 

says -- 

“Respecting the shtick of t8o(j felt at Pn)s- 
pect, Mr Lawson remarked to me that it 
changed the well waters from fresh to salt. 
'Ibis may merely refer to a local circumstance, 
the whole of the soil in the formation on 
which his house stood being naturally saline 
and the effect of draining off the fresh water 
might be to allow’ the ^aline springs to 
operate.'’ 

Professor Smith, Ml). (“On the Rt^sulls of the 
Chemical Examination of Water for the Sydney 
Water Commission”: 1 rans.RoySoc. \S. 1 V; 
1809, page 146), giving analyses of many creek 
and river waters, says 

“The w'ater derued from districts coven* I 
with the shales and clays grouped by the Rev. 
W, H Clarke under the name of Wianamatta 
deposits is very diff(*rent in character fiorn 
sandstone water” 

In the present .studs full use has been made of 
the records of the Chemist’s Branch dating from 
i 8()4, and acknowledgment is made to the many 
analysts past and [iresent whose work is repre¬ 
sented therein. 

Ml*** Shanmai. Marketing Branch, has kindly 
ledraun the map*- and section for publication. 


A Ready Market for 

Hi xuKiD.s of tons of beans of the wild castor 
plant are required, as it seems certain that diffi¬ 
culty will be experienced in obtaining the usual 
supplie.s of castor oil from overseas. A good, 
clean, dry sample of castor seed is worth £25 a 
ton Samples for valuation should be sent to the 
Marrickvillc Margarine Ptv. Ltd,, Box 4, P. 0 „ 
Marrickville, which has offered to purchase all 
beans available. 

The method of harvesting recommended is to 
cut the spikes from the plants w'hen the capsules 
have turned brown and arc just commencing to 
split open; they are then spread thinly to dry out 
in the sun where they can be protected from rain. 
Within a week, under favourable conditions, the 
capsules should open and shetl their ^eed. T^e 


Wild Castor Beans. 

seeds are separated from the husks by winnowing, 
or^ perhaps by hand ii small quantities only arc 
being treated. It js \rery important that the seeds 
he thoroughly dry and free from injury when 
bagged. 

The castor plant is easily identified hy it.s large 
fan- or ^tar-shaped leaves, and should not be 
confused w’ith the false ca.stor or tho^n-apple. 
Avhich has simple leaves with only one mid-rib. 
The capsules of the castor plant contain only 
one or two large bcan-Itke seeds, usually speckled 
in shadow of brown; thorn-apple capsules contain 
nunierou.s small angular black setxls. The castor 
j)lant grows into a lat ge bush' or small 1 ree, and 
lives several years, while thorn-apple {'■* a smaller 
plant and i.s strictly annual, 
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BLACKSMrmiNG ON THE FARM. 
Widi Hints im Welding and Tempering. 


(Continued from page i66.) 

Welding. 

L. J. Kemp, Overseer of Blacksmithing, Parramatta Gaol. 

THE preparatioB of matmab to be wdUed has been girai proauBeiice. and foQjr 
iBosIrated, ia dut article. This ai^t is very important, as preparaiiMi is reafly die 
foundation of a dependable job. The diifa«at varieties welds shown iOnstiate basic 
principles, and it will be obvions to the faimm that the type of job be is called upon to 
perform can be an adaptation of at least one of the principles ffinstrated. Every effort 
has been made to avoid the nse of technical temu that woold confnse the learner. 


How to Weld. 


Should the irons fail to stick toefether 


Under heat treatment, iron will change 
colour, varying from a dull red to a white 
hot, melting point. When the melting point 
is attained the irons will throw off a series 
of small bright sparks. This can be 
taken by the “operator” as a signal that 


when a weld is attempted, this would indi¬ 
cate that insufficient heatinglias taken place, 
or perhaps that the heating of the two pieces 
has not been uniform. If, after welding, it 
is noticed that cracks appear or that the 
material has crumbled, this can be attributed 


the iron is about ready for welding. 




Pig, 17.—Piece! of Pitt Icon to be Welded. 




Pig. 20.<—Ifooi In Poiition Reedy for Welding. 


Fig. 22.—Brewing Down the tserger Pieoe. 



To weld, place the two irons in the fire 
and heat until the required heat i.s attained, 
then hammer together on the anvil. Per¬ 
haps it will be found that one iron will heat 
much faster than the other, but this diffi¬ 
culty can be overcome by retarding the for¬ 
ward piece; either with<lraw temporarily or 
dip in very fine sand. After a little experi¬ 
ence no difficulty will be found in obtaining 
a welding heat. 


Fig. 23,—After Brewing Down. 
Dotted line ebowi original tire. 



Pig. 24 .—The Two Pieeea Searfad. 



Pig. 23,^Tiie Weld CoittpUte4 
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PRIDE 

of a iHodern Kitchen... 

an AQA Cooker 

Tba AGA it tlie Cooker yon need lor your modem, well-equipped 
kiteken. The AGA it almott unbelierakly eeonomieal. It cooks 
efficiently, scientifically, by STORED heat; it simple to use, always 
ready; beautifully finished and clean as a china plate* 

Let us show you why the AGA ts better for every kind of cooki^, 
and advise you about the AGA model suitable for your home in city 
or country. Model C (shown) cannot burn more than two tons of 
coke in a whole year, eostinf 30/- a ton in the city. Freight increases 
price of fuel in country, but annual consumption is so low that 
amaaing economy is possible anywhere in Australia. 

40,000 owners in the British Empire alone have proved the AGA 
Cooker to be No. 1 unit in a modern kitchen. 




LEVIN&CO. LTD. 

(Inc In K Z EstsbliBhed 1S62 ) 

45 KING STREET, SYDNEY 
432 BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE 


8 A AGENTS CoUon. PaltneT g Preston Ltd. 
Adelaide TASMANIAN AGENTS A G Webster k 
Sons Ltd, Hobart AGENT FOB W A Mallorb 
Bros. Perth AGENT FOR QLt) Queensland Primary 
Producers Co operative Aaaociation Ltd. Bmbane 
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MORE GALLONS 



BUILD UP MILK 
PRODUCTION WITH 

TRI-CAL-OS 

Production is the first thing to 
suffer when a cow is not receiving 
the food elements she lequires In 
add lion to roughage and concen 
liates the coa^ require^ a mineral 
mixture in accoi dance with pasture 
cond tions 1 h** most valuable 
mineral supplement for incr-^asing 
nilk nroduclion is Tri-cal-os Bone 
Flour with its guaranteed minimum 
content of 33^r phosphoric and and 
40^ f hme Profitable milkmg can 
he ran ed on for four or five months 
1 ingei by givmg Tri-cal-os in the dry 
p'^uod 

TnciFos IS obtainable from stock and 

station «upplicis, me chants and general 
t )rts 

All parttcularM about — 

TRI-aL-05 

Stairilised 

BONE FLOUR 

from 

Davis Gelatine (Anstralia) Pty Ltd 

G,P.O. Bo» 3583 S, Sydney, N.S.W. 


lo Ifltelliiieit Finer... 

.... would not keep a horse tied 
to a fence when it could be usefully 
employed elsewhere. 

The Department of Railways 
does not employ equine transport. 
In its important and extensive opera¬ 
tions trucks are the equivalent of 
horses on the farm. 



Every truck delayed unnecessarily 
in loading or unloading reduces the 
carrying power of the railways, in 
other words, reduces the efficiency 
of the mdispensabie service the rail¬ 
ways must give to the Nation in war 
time. 

Transport inefficiency adverse'y 
affects primary producers in common 
with every other group in the com¬ 
munity. 

The truck user’s duty to h.mself 
?nd his country is plain— 

LOAD AND UNLOAD 
TRUCKS PROMPTLY. 

S. R. Nicholas. 

Acting Secretary for Railways. 
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to the obvious mistake of over-heating. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty amateurs will 
have is to overcome the tendency to over¬ 
heat or burn the material. Very often it is 
found that the use of a little slack lime 
mixed with the sand is very good when 
welding hard materials, such as mild steel. 

(. .I 

Fif. 26.—Round Piece ftud Flat Piece to be 
Welded. 



Fi(^ 27 —Fortfinif Down a Round Piece of Iron 

(Z_ .~ ■ ^ 

Fig. 26 —The Weld Completed 


prepared by cliamfering or scarfing; this 
is done with the fuller (Fig. 7). Actually 
this means that both pieces have been forged 
V* down to a wedge shape. The dotted line in 
Fig. 19 illustrates the length of lap which is 
given when tlie irons are placed together. 
Fig. 20 shows the irons placed one on top 
of the other and now ready to be welded. 
Round and square iron are prepared for 
welding ni the same manner as flat iron. 

A further example of welding two pieces 
of iron is shown in Figs. 21 to 25 In this 
instance a larger piece is to be welded to 
another of smaller dimensions. Swage {or 
draw <lown) the larger piece to about the 
size of the smaller piece before attempting 
to weld together. Fig. 22 shows the method 
of drawing down the larger piece; this is 
done with the top and bottom swages. Fig. 
23 illustrates the larger piece after forging 
down, the dotted line showing the original 
size of piece. Fig. 24 shows the two pieces 
after having been scarfed, and Fig. 25 the 
two pieces placed together as in a welded 
joint. 

Yet another example of the preparation 
of maleiials before wcUliug, illustrated 



Fitf. 29 —A New Link in a Cbaio Ready for Welding 


A welded section is never as strong as the 
original bar. It w’ould be a very good weld 
that would represent 93 per cent. During 
the heating of irons a deterioration m size 
of pieces takes place. It is found necessary 
in particular work to upset or thicken ui> 
the irons before welding, A weld should be 
well hammered together, as this impart^' 
toughness to the material. Always weld 
with haste, as metals coining into contact 
w'ith the cold air, cool off v^ry quickly; 
fumbling and hesitancy can be overcome 
with experience. Do not attempt to w^eld 
with a clinkcred fire; always make sure that 
the forge fire is well alight and glowing, and 
that the materials have been prepared in the 
proper manner. 

Preparation of MaleriaL 

The illustration, Fig. 17, shows two pieces 
of flat iron which are to be welded. Fig 
18 shows the irons after they have been 



Fig. 30.—A Piece of Round Ixoo fot Lank 
Making. 



Fig 31 The Ends Scarfed. 



Fig 32 - The Lar. 

IndKaUd l)^ doUPtl lint 



Ftg. S3. -The link Bent. 
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in Figs. 26 to 28, which show the method of 
welding a round ^iece of iron to a smaller 
sized flat bar of iron. Fig. 26 shows the 
pieces to be welded, and Fig. 27 the way to 
forge or shoulder down to the required 
piece. It Will be noticed that the flatter is 
used for this class of forging. Fig. 28 
represents the two pieces placed together as 
in a welded length. In almost every in¬ 
stance it is advisable to forge down all 
materials to approximately the same size 
before a weld is attempted. 

WdUbg Ghaia Links. 

Welding a new link in a chain that is 
broken is not difficult if done in the manner 


construction, would be useful to learners 
who would find it difficult to weld links in a 
chain. To make a split link cut off the 
round iron to length required and draw 
down or point the ends as shown in Fig. 34. 
Bend the ends as shown in Fig. 35; the 
length of the bent portion should be about 
half that of the link required. Fig. 36 
shows the finished link ready for use. 

In selecting the iron to forge a split link 
always use material that is of a size larger 
than that of the broken link that has to be 
replaced. The following rule should be suffi¬ 
cient for general use: Broken links in i-inch 
diameter chain should be repaired with 



Fij. 34.—-Round Iron Vtvwu 
Down to Pointe tt End to 
M«l» a Spilt Link. 


as illustrated in Figs. 29 to 33. Cut off a 
piece of round iron to length required (Fig. 
30), and scarf the pieces as in Fig. 31. Fig. 
32 shows the scarfed length, the dotted line 
indicating the lap required. Bend the link 
as in Fig. 33; the links are then hooked 
together and are ready for welding as shown 
in Fig. 29. 

It will be noticed that chains become 
brittle in cold weather and very frequent 
repairs are necessary. This difficulty can be 
overcome by the process of annealing. To 
anneal, place the chains in the fire and heat 
all the links and hooks to a dull red colour. 
Take them out and allow to cool out gradu¬ 
ally. Frequent annealing will give the 
chains a much longer life. 

Split Links. 

Split links are very often used for repair¬ 
ing chains, and, on account of their simple 



Fitf. SS.—The Endi Beat, 


Fitf. 96.*-’The Unk Completed. 

split links 5/i6th-inch diameter. links of 
5/i6lh inch diameter require links of 
^-inch diameter (or thickness) and so on. 
A split link is not as strong as a good welded 
link, but is a very fair substitute and is 
generally used in cases of emergency. 

{To be continued.) 



The Chief of the Division of Animal Industry 
points out that attempts are still being made to 
make unauthorised introductions of birds and 
animals into this country from abroad, despite 
the warnings that have been issued as to the 
dangers of introducing diseases, not only of 
animals but oi humans, in this way. 

Those responsible for such practices may not 
realise the harm they might do. They may not 
know, for instance, that rabies and hydrophobia 
(canine madness) are the same thing; and that 
there is an ever-present grave danger that *Rbies 
be introduced into Australia by a dog that 
ti^ppears to be perfectly healthy. The Incubation 


period of rabies might be six months, so that an 
affected but healthy looking dog might not become 
dangerous for months after its introduction. 

Australian children have been spared the horror 
of the fear of rabies. Let us try and keep this 
country free—even at the expense of a few pets. 

Anyone knowing of the illeg^al Introductioii of 
birds or animals should advise the quarantine 
authority—the Department of Agriculture, Box 
36A, G.P.O., Sydney—and persons writing over¬ 
seas to soldiers and others who might bring 
animals to Australia, could mention the dingeri 
of disease Introduction in their letters. 
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PARAGRAPHS AND N011CES. 


Superphosphate for Wheat. 


Use it to Best Advantage. 


METHODS of iitilUij^ to bost adyantage 
tha rostrictod qnaatitios of suporphosphate 
avmilablo for thh season’s wheat sowings are 
indicated by a surrey of manurial trials con¬ 
ducted by ^ Department of Agriculture at its 
esperiment farms orer many years. 

The methods indicated are:— 

(1) Use a reduced quantity of superphosphate, 
say 42 lb. per acre, over the whole fallow area, 
rather than the normal amount orer portion of 
it 

(2) Use any balance available upon stubble 
areas sown, at not less than 28 lb. per acre or as 
low as the drill will sow if that amount is greater. 

Yields at Temora Experiment Farm, where 
from 1928 to IQ40 an application of 56 lb 
superphosphate increased the average yield of 
wheat sown, in sea.son, on fallowed land by seven 
bushels per acre, showed furtlier increases of 
only I bushel and *8 bushel respectively from 
applications of 84 lb. and 112 lb. per acre Com¬ 
parable differences in yield were obtained over 
long periods at Wagga, Cowra, Condobolin and 
Trangie Experiment Farms. 

If the amount of fertiliser available is insuffi¬ 
cient to apply 56 lb. of superphosphate, then the 
best course is to use 42 lb. or such lower pound¬ 
age as will allow all fallow land to be fertilised. 

Similar results have l>cen obtained wdth hay 
crops. Yields at Wagga for nineteen years showed 


an average increase of 12 cwt. per acre from an 
application of 56 lb. superphosphate and additional 
yields of only sV^ cwt. and 3 cwt. respectively 
from 84 lb. to 112 lb. applications. 

Stubble Sowings. 

Fertiliser trials on stubble over a number of 
years show that such land does not respond to 
superphosphate as well as fallow, so that the fer¬ 
tiliser should not he used on stubble until the 
requirements for all the fallow land at, say, 42 
lb. per acre have been met. Any fcrtili.ser then 
available should be used at, say, 28 lb. per acre. 
It would be better to allow a portion of the 
stubble to remain unfertilised than to reduce the 
amount below 28 lb. 

Residual Effect of No Value. 

Farmers who may intend relying on the residual 
effect of superphosphate applications in past years, 
will be interested to know that an experiment 
carried out at Wagga Experiment Farm some 
years ago indicated that this residual effect is not 
sufficient to be of value during this period of 
shortage. Whereas the average increase over 
eight years fiom direct application of 56 lb. super¬ 
phosphate was 77 bushels per acre over the no 
manure plot, the increase when wheat was sown 
unfertilised on the land which previously received 
56 lb. sui^erpho^mhate, was only .4 bushels per 
acre— 11 . BARTLETT, Special Agricultural 
Instructor. 


Johnson Grass Not Favoured. 

Many Better Grasses Available. 


JOHNSON gruM (Sorghum balipente) U a 
pimat that we would be better without, is the 
opiiiioo expressed by Mr* J« N. Wbittet, Chief 
Agroetoiogist cl the Depertment ef Agriculture, 
in reply to inquiries as to whether tikis species 
has any place in the Australian pasture 
inuprorement programme* 

Wth the exception of a few examples where 
this species has been grown under irrigation (in 
two low rainfall zones in inland districts), most 
other instances of the sowing ot natural occur¬ 
rence of Johnson grass have been attended by 
detrimental resultj^ chiefly in the nature of cattle 
polsoniol; and difficulty in eradicating the grass 


from cultivation areas. In the case of the irri¬ 
gated blocks of Johnson grass mentioned above 
it is stated by the owners of tlie properties that 
no stock losses have been recorded thereon. How¬ 
ever, in view of the fact that this grass is a free 
seeder and has underground stems, it constitutes 
a menace to adjoining irrigation cotintry, as the 
seed can be carried by water and the underground 
stems of the plants will infest irrigation channel 
banks. As we have a wide r«iiigc of both summer 
and winter growing grassies and clovers of high 
carrying capacity to select from for irrigated 
pastures, these can with advantage be used instead 
of Johnson grass, which does not provide any 
feed in the winter time, as it is cut back by frosts. 
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of piiiboning have occurred in New South 
Wales among cattle grazing on Johnson grass. 
The fact that this is a potential poison plant 
places It high in the list of our detrimental 
species. One of the most recent major fatalities 
from stock grazing on tins grass occurred in the 
Gilmore district, eleven out of forty-five valuable 
dairv cows being poisoned. Cattle losses have 
also been reported from the Albiiry, Armidale, 
Inverell, Wellington and Windsor districts. 

Johnson grass belongs to the sorghum family 
of jilants, many of which, in their early stages 
of growth, contain compounds which }ield prussic 
acid. 

As a w’ccil of cultivation this species i^ one of 
the most difficult to eradicate completelv unless 
great care is taken to dig out all <if the under¬ 


ground stems. This grass reproduces from seed 
as well as from below-ground parts. 

In the United States of America certain grass¬ 
land workers, while admitting that the grass may 
cause poisoning in stock, claim that Johnson grass 
has some utility as a pasture plant. Where this 
sjiecics will thrive in Australia wc can grow 
pasture plants which arc just as productive and 
are without any detrimental features. 

Australian seed and grassland specialists’ 
opinions of Johnson grass, concluded Mr. Whittet, 
can be summed up in the recommendation unani- 
mousl> carried ^ last jear at the Melbourne 
confereiice of Commonwealth and State officers 
in charge of seed testing legislation. “That John¬ 
son grass be included in the list of seeds pro¬ 
hibited fr(»m sale in Australia.” 


Causes of Poor Germination in Ball Clover Seed. 


AMY MYERS. Seeds Officei. 

THAT heavy scarification of the seed of Ball clover——which is being use<i increasingly 
for pasture and soil improvement—is necessary to ensure penetration of sufficient 
moisture for germination, and that an ''after ripening" period following harvest is 
necessary before maximum germination occurs, were demonstrated in laboratory trials 
recently carried out by the Department. These facts explain the disappointing results 
sometimes experienced following sowings of new seed of this clover. 


Two '•ainplcs of seed were received from Vic¬ 
toria in n)40. 

The hrst had lieen harvested in rye grass and 
was still in the husk when th<. r\e grass w^as 
cleaned. (Jne portion was heavily scarified and 
the other lightly treated. The machine used for 
the treatment of each sample was an Eddv ‘Tnant 
Hnller and .Scarifier.” of which the following de¬ 
scription is taken from a jiamphlet jmhhshed by 
the \mencan manufacturer*—“H} centrifugal 
action, the seed is thrown against the upper parts 
of special hulling and scarifying emery rings, 
thus leceiviiig a glancing blow' against the abrasive 
surfaie This actu^n is repeated four tinn s so 
that the abiasive i ctinn does not need to lie sevt*rc 
at each step and a com])arati\elv low -eed 
velocity will give the desired aaion,’’ 

Tests w’cre made on rsecipt of the sanijile which 
was then some ix infmths old; then three months 
later, and again twelve months later 
The results were* - 


G! RMlN \llOV 


^ufsfust, Pecembpr, Novembor, 

1940. j 19^0 1941. 


Heavily Scarified 
lightly scarified 


per cent, per cent.! 

5^)5 j SI 

5 -^ ) 1 , 


per cent. 
‘> 9.5 
4 5 


In the heavily scarified sample, since aP the 
80 td$ swelled with the absorption of water within 
twenty-four houi*s of the beginning of each test, 
the remarkable increase in germination at Novetn- 


her, 1941, was due. not to treatment alone, but 
also to the seeds having passed through the dor- 
manev period. 

In the hghtl> scarified seed the breaking of the 
dormancy period had no effect on germination, 
because the treatment was so light that sufficient 
moisture could not be absorbed. 

The second sample had been cleaned from rve 
grass growm early in 1940. It was then recleaned 
and in November, 1040, was cleaned for the third 
time The sample had therefore had some light 
.scarification from these cleaning operations be tore 
being put through the Isddy ni ichim* 

It was divided into two lots, and the germina¬ 
tion results wdieti tht seed was eighteen or twenty 
months old, were as follows: - 


Heavily scarified 
Uightly scarified 


Gf rrnnia- 

Honl 

Swollen 

tiim 

Steeds. 


per con t . 

per cent. 

per cent. 

7 <r^ 

5 

14 

41.5 

47 

II 


The remaining few seeds in eacli sample were 
mouldy. 

The scarifying received during cleaning opera¬ 
tions plus the age of the seed, explain the com¬ 
paratively high germination of the lightly scari¬ 
fied sample and the low percentage of un- 
germinatcd seeds in both samples. Even then the 
germination of the lightly scarified sample was 
^<>”S5aerably lower than the heavily scarified one> 
and the number of hard seeds was 40 per cent 
greater. 
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DIESEL TRACTORS have proved to 

be the cheapest form of tractive power 

4^ HANOMAG DIESEL 

TRACTORS are the 



Simplest, 

Best value, 

Cheapest running 
of all the Diesel tractors. 


Write without obligation, for literature to : 

DEMCO MACHINERY CO. PTY. LTD. 

243/247 CLEVELAND ST., REDPERN, N.8.W., 

or enquire at your Local Agent. 



ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER 


-FOR— 


KENOWN 


Brand 


BINDER TWINE 



MADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

.. . BY . . . 

J. SCOTT PTY. LT®., Rope, Cordage, and Binder Twine Manufacturers, 
163 Clarence Street, S^ney " Works, Mascot. 
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STRONG 

DURABLE 

FARM RUILDINGS 

Goitr” 


HARDIES GENUINE 

FIBROLITE 


Sttve Money mnd bntld for Dnnnbilily and Fire Safety by 
ttfting tbU economical building material fmr walls and 
ceilings. ** FIBROLITE '* is Fire Retardant and White 
Ant Proof • . • it improees with age! Easily smd 

quickly erected—^no waste* less labour* no painting. 


Write for illustrated Cataiagum 


Id "--Free/ 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD., 

' Asbestos House*** Cr. York and Barrack Streets* Sydney. 



THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


Established for the Public Benefit on 
1st January, 1914 — since which date 
assets totalling £38,182,542 have been 
administered 

nt 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent—the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 

or to 

W. B. GEDDES* Public TruMtee. 

The Public Trustee. 19 O’Connell Street* 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
New South Wales, 

USEFUL PUBLICITIONS 


SOME USEFUL AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 

Price, 10/6; post free, 10/10. 

W. W. FROGGATT, F.L,S.. FJEIJS.. late 
Government Entomologist, Royal 6vo. 

65 pages, 62 Coloured Plates. 

THE WEEDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Price, 6/6; post free, 6/9, 

J. H. MAIDEN, 1,3.0.. FJ(,S., Fi-j5.. 

late Government Botanist. 

Royal 8vo. 141 Pages. 15 Coloured Plates; 
21 Full Page Line Drawings. 

PRUNING* 

Price, 3/-; post free, 5/4. 

Eleventh Edition (thoroughly revised). 
Royal 6vo. 197 Pages. Profusely llKistrated. 


Printed end PuhlUhed hy, md ohUdnabh from* 
THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER* 
Phillip Stueet, Sydney, 
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Approved Seed. 

May, 1942. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department has decided to 
publish each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 2S. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as 
to the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Wheat. 

Bcncubbin-—Manager, Experiment Farm, 

Trance (Ss. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 

White Bros., ‘‘Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen 
(5s. 6d, bushel, f.o.r.). 

Cailloux—White Bros., **Braymont/’ Boggabri. 

1 Dundee—Manager. Wagga Experiment Farm. 
Bomen (5s. 6d. busnel, f.o.r.). 

Eureka—^White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Eureka 2—White Bros., "‘Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Fedweb r—White Bros., “Braymont,*' Boggabri. 

Ford —W. Dalton, Riversdale, .Scone. 

White Bros., “Braymont,** Boggabri. 

Ghiirka—Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, 
Bomen (5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 

Gular—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangte. 
(5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 

White Bros., ^'Braymont,'' Boggabri. 

Pusa 4—White Bros., ‘‘Brayraont/* Boggabri. 

Ranee—Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm. 
Bomen (5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 

Totadgin—Manager, Experiment Farm, Tran- 
gie. (5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.), 

Waratah—Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, 
Bomen (5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 


Oats. 

Algerian— W, Burns, Goongirwarrie, Carcoar. 

Belar—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 
(4s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

Gidgee—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 
(4s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

Fulgum—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 
(4s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

Sweet Corn. 

Golden Bantam—Principal, H.A. College, Rich¬ 
mond. 

Lettuce. 

Imperial 615—Rumseys Seeds Pty, Ltd,, 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Cauliflower^ 

Shorts—H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Sorghum^ 

White African—Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Grafton. 

Saccaline—Principal, H.A. College, Richmond. 

Jones—Manager, Experiment Farm, Wollong- 
bar. (3d. per lb.) 

Tomatoes. 

Bonny Best — Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Bathurst (^. oz. posted.) 

Marvana — Rumscys Seeds Pty Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Break-o'-Day—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Australian Earliana—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd, 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge de Marmande—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. 95—Rumseys Seeds Pty Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Beans. 

Tweed Wonder— 11 . P. Richards, “Sovereign- 
ton,"' Ten ter field. 

Velvet Beans. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Broom Millets 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 


Varietks of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties:— 

Wheats 

Bencubbin, Ford, Eureka, Eureka 2, Bordan, 
Waratah. 

OatS'^ 

Bdar, 

Cautiit owers*^ 

l^wkes^ry Solid White, Nugget, Shorts. 


Tomatoes — 

Australian Earliana, Bonny Best, Improved 
Walker's Recruit, Red Marhio, Salad’s 
Special. 

Onions — 

Hunter River Brown, Maitland White. 
Pumpkins — 

Queensland Blue. 

Beans — 

Tweed Wonder, Brown Beauty. 

Sorghum — 

White African, Saccaline, Jones. 

Japanese Millet — 

Grasses, etc ,— 

Phalaris tuberosa, Subterranean Clover (mid¬ 
season), Sudan Grass, Lucerne. 
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FRUIT GROWING. 


WINTER PRUNING OF C^NG PEACI^ 


Od the Mumimbidgee IrrigatioB Area. 


J A BALL\K1YXE, Special Frmt Instructor, and C. J. HORTH, Fruit Instructor 

AFTER more then twenty yoert of experience the pruninn of cennh&K peechee can be 
considered to be well out of the evolutionary stages, and definite systems have been 
evolved. It is the purpose of this article to describe the methods recommended and to 
indicate certain malpractices which, if continued, will have an ill effect upon the quantity 


and quality of future production. 

Tlv re arc still some, for instance, who belic\e 
that hard cutting in the voung tree results in 
more vigorous growth and greater sturdiness, and 
that early cropping has an injurious effect upon 
future prodiution, whereas it is now known that 
contimtous hard cutting actually -ctards growth, 
produces sniallci tncs and delays fruit production 



Fig 1 —A Strong! Three-year-old Tree Before 
Prunmfl 


Bind}, the S}stem itcoinmendcd is that the 
young trec^ should bo headed back the last few 
years following planting, so tint the desired 
subdiM^ion of limbs may he effected and a suit¬ 
able foundation ior the tree ma> he built up When 
this has been attaniet^ (usiiall) in tlic third year) 
and provided tin tiee is making satisfactoiy 
giowth, tutting or heading the IcatUrs should be 
discontinued ft is at this stage <specuHy that 
hard cutting o/ loaders is iktninental to the tiec. 
Thinning out the lati i d growth to untippe<l 
leaders, or possibl> reducing the leaders to lower 
untipped laterals, is the treatment advised when 
pruning the young, stiong, weil-Umbcd tree. 

Pmgm »8 


Hanctliiig tbe Youiig Tr«e. 

Wlicn the young tree is removed from the 
miisery the top should he cut back to compensate 
foi the reduction in the root system brought about 
b} transplanting During the first vearS growth, 
careful thinning of the shoots will allow better 
development of those leijuired for the formation 
ol the head at the m\t wunter priming Ft is 
difficult to handle inon than thiee main ann^ 
Should four be retained, two may be dn ecllv 
opposite each other and may, in later >cars, split 
the trunk under full load Fne arms an some 
times left but usually give an oiercrowded crotch 

It IS neccssaiy to shoitcn back these mam 
aims after the first and second years' growth in 
order to obtain satisfactory subdivision an»l 
leaders, hut any heading back after the third year 
should he done only to elitek excessive growth 
likelv to sap and weaken the other limbs, and to 
increase the nimibci of leadeis or sul)-Iea<lers 
if required. Hard anting hack aftei this sUg<* 
has been reached is imdesirahle in the vigorous 



IPig. 2. Tb* Satftv Tr0e After Pntninttf. 
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tree, it will ccitairil> givt strong growth at the 
point of cutting, but only at the expense of girth 
increase in the lower part of the limbs 

Watch carefully the manner of growth m the 
south-western quarter of the tree—the “windj 
corner** It is difhcult to get the tree giowing 
into the wind, and the hmbs on this side should 
be cmoiingcd by thinning of unnecessary growths 
ind, if heading back is necessary, by cutting to 
a lateral headed in the right direction Aim to 
gist these limbs iesihenc> in the wind rather than 
rigidity against it 

Tig T shows a strong, three > ear-old tree before 
and Fig 2 the same tree after pruning fhest 
hml)s ha\e been thinned, but hd\e not been topped 
Note the points and angles of attachment at the 
sulxiivisions in the thinned tree 

\ mistake sometimes made is that of low cut 
ting, instead of obtaining suhdn ision bv means oi 
well attached lateral growths the limbs are 
brought back to dornnnt buds at about the height 



3 Die.back Ctota Har4 Cutting 


subdivision is required Often the upper buds 
fill to ])U ik ird the hrst foot oi so of the limb 
dits stt I ig 3 bometimcs the limb may be 
topped iaitly high with the lesult that \egctati\c 
growth takes pi icc at the head of the limb and 
there IS but slight imnase in giith of the lower 
part tlu hmb then has a spindl> appearanee, and 
the tice IS nurow ind too crowded for the devel 
ipuient of main leaders Ihe wide oinn tret 
should certainly be avoided, as particulail> liable 
to sunscald, but, ncveitin less some ceitam 
amount of spread must be obtained if sufticient 
leaders are to lie encouraged 

1 ig 6 is an cximplt of poorh developed sraf 
lold limbs This vendition may result from the 
anting out of leaders and laterals winch should 
havj been retained, or from the fact that the tree 
leaders were allowed to go unheaded too early m 
the life of the joung tree One means of increas 
mg the fruiting suttact of such a tree is hv the 
encouragement of short secondary arms at inter¬ 
vals along the main arm or if the tree is on the 



weak side a reheading of it and subsequent m 
etease m leaders from the new growth resulting 
from this treatment 

Pig 7 shows the other extreme, a crowded 
(roteh loo many limbs have been allowed to 
grow from the crown and though some improye- 
ineni can be gained by the removal of surplus 
arms it is doubtful whither such a tree could 
earn even a medium crop 

Jhe vouiig tree just coming into production 
often presents a quandarv The growth cf fruit 
ing wood miy be prohtic with man> stiong wood 
shoots, and on this account there is a strong 
tendency to cut back haid to offset the vigorous 
growth Top]>iug the vigotous tree but results in 
similar growth to that shown in Pig s and lefir 
nice to 1 igs 8 and 9 will show how best to treat 
such hmbs Details of the method of handling 
these leaders a^-e shown in i igs 10 and 11 The 
fruiting wood needs taitlv hcaw thinning to pri 



Pig. 5 —^The Growth Rerttltmg from Hard 
Cutting, «« in Fig 4 
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Fig. 8.—Steoag*growi 0 g Lesderi Before Cuttifig. Fig. 9 , —^The Xitnjb Shows in Fig. 8, After 

Pruning. 



Fig. lO.-^neow^el Method of Cotviiig » LettraL Pfg, CoffootlF Csf, 

The MP ooaduotiof veitek ain xedheed «od half 
the lateiil eupf^ttliog St»m are out away, 

tM 
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FItf, of « limb of Pallort Before 

Pruiaiog. 


vent overloading of the top, and to permit spacing 
for fruit development and replacement of fruiting 
laterals. Heading to a strong uncut lateral will 
take care of further extension during the follow¬ 
ing season. 

The Mature Tr«e. 

As the tree ages, so the development of annual 
fruiting shoots from the lower main arms 
decreases, and replacement in this portion of 
the tree comes mainly from secondary laterals. 
This is, however, no deterrent to good productioa 
Fig, 12 shows vigorous growth of one-year-old 
fruiting shoots, rising entirely from secondary 
laterals. Fig. 13 is the same limb after pruning. 
A considerable amount of the fruiting wood has 
been removed entirely, with both replacement for 
the following season and reduction of the crop in 
the current year in mind. Some spacing has been 
carried out and most of the laterals retained have 
been shortened. The objects of shortening the 






IS.—PttUaiw limb Pruned, 


fruiting lateral are, first, to reduce the crop to that 
which the shoot can safely carry, and next to pro¬ 
mote development of new shoots closer to the 
main arm. Shortening of the longer laterals also 
reduces the amount of movement in the wind and 
the possibility of blemish from that cause. 

Vmriatioa in Treatment of Varietiet. 

The same general principles hold for all varie¬ 
ties of canning peaches, but varietal characters 
in regard to type of fruiting shoot and disposition 
of fruit buds, call for some variation in the len^h 
and number of shoots retained. Considerable in¬ 
formation has been obtained regarding the field 
behaviour of the many varieties once planted. 
Mention is made of most of these varieties here, 
but, as the earlier maturing varieties have not 
proved as profitable as the midseason and late, 
their planting has not been very extensive in 
recent years. Plantings of the midseason Phillips 



Fit, 15.—Tb* Umb Bbowtt In Fitf* 14* After 
Pnmimr. 
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Fift 1(0 Twenty.year.old Golden Queen 


and (lolden Queen and the latci Pullais Clinj* 
have l)een fanlv r\tcnsi\( Planting of satisfac¬ 
tory carliei \ ant tics is to be encouraged and it is 
to be regietted that while Paloro (Selnia) Peak, 
Levis and otheis have tanning (juality thev have 
\et been so unsatisfactory in the field Other 
early peaches art bting developed hut cannot be 
reconiintntled without further iield trial 

Pullari. 

^Ihis hard> variety generall} piovidts a plenti¬ 
ful supply ot fruiting laterals, well furnished with 
fruit buds Pigs 12 and i"? show portion of a 
Pullar hnib befeire and after puming Shortening 
of laterals in accnrtlance with the stiength of the 
shoot is advisable, tipping is not sufticient, as the 
new shoots arise near the end and the triut is 



Fttf* tft,—pf PiiiUiti 51iowlptf 9ev««tl 
Type» pf iMttttU, 


Fig 17 Vigorous DevelopmeAt of Frottmg 
Laterals on Twenty.year.old 
Golden Queen. 

inou liable to blemish if not lost from hicakage 
Ibieut lateral priming has laen tiud with this 
varietv, but is not to be leionimtiukd 

Golden Queen. 

\ fiuiig tree so] this \ iiutv prodiut good ((iialilN 
fruit ihe laterals thoue^h peihips not quiU as 
strong as m Pullai, mav nestitluless, be piumd 
in much the same manner Partiiulai lait shoubl 
he taken in regard to spacing ol tin fruiting 
lUeials along the secondaiv aim 
In older trees, though prodiution ot funtmg 
1 iteraJs is prolific, more thinning of tin s( mav be 
lequired, foi as the trees age there is a tendene^ 
to produce small fruit A lot heiwever, depends 
on the Mgf)in ot the trt^ and the condltn)ll^ under 
which It IS growing 



.&■ .. ... ..i; 


Fig, IR. —The JUmb of PbilUp#, Aftfft Printings 
^ot. the unUppod siii«Uer lateral#, alio tbortempg ol 
toe stronger lateral growtb. 


P0g0 zsz 
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iMgs 14 and 15 viere taken on the orchard of 
Air J F Baitlch Leeton and show his system of 
handling this vaiiety, on tms which are nearly 
twenty years old Observe the prohhc develop¬ 
ment of new wood drastic cutting of this kind 
should not be earned out on less vigorous trees* 
rathci would it be better to allow a littlt more 
length to the shoots and practise heavier thinnm" 
of 1 itcjals 



Pitf 20 - Limb of GoodmMk • Choice Before 
Pruning 


Phillipt Cling 

I houish re of the mitn midseason peades 
I’hdhps Cling IS not so widely planted as those 
previously imntomcl Certim varietal ehaneters 
inakt it nccessar> to give paituiiUi treatment to 
fiuiting wood in Older to obtain good crops and to 
prt 1 f nt ilUrn it.. i roiipine Vigour in the tree is 
to be desind but not vigoious production of the 
strong fruiting lateral 1 igs ih ind 10 show 
diffireiit fruiting liteiiK iiom Phillips and their 
tiiatmcnt It will be notietd tint in m irK all 
htcT ds the ]>iodiKtion of fiuit buds is well to 
wards the eud of the shoot Pool quality fruit 
would be (obtained if all these shoots were left 
uncut Such a length, on strong shoots, would 
iiuan more movement in the wind and would 
cause blemish and other injury to the fruit 

The pruning of diese tip hearing laterals is 
leilly a eompiomise \s the shorter lateral is 
strong enough to c irrv fruit towards its end with¬ 
out danger of much wind movement, these shoots 
aic left uncut H the longer and stronger shoots 
are cut hard back we force further strong shoots 
f rom the low er buds and are no better off the next 
season, so a moderate shortening is adopted as 
shown in the illustration (Fig 19), leaving five to 
eight buds, according to the strength of the shoot 
This practice results m the growth of shorter, tip- 
bearing laterals which ntay be left uncut at the 
next pruning, though some thinning of excess 
shoots may be advisable. 

There is evidence of bud variation in Phillips, 
and m selection of wood for propagation it is at 
least advisable to t^ike it from trees known to give 
the desired typef oi fruiting lateral 


Goodman^s Choice. 

^ I fees, of this variety grow vigorously, and art 
turnishtd with fruiting laterals carrying plenty ot 
fi uit buds I he} have, however, a habit oi drop 
ping fruit from an overcrowded lateral, and t( 
)ffset tbi^ successful growers have adopted a 
very short style of stubbing back, leaving no more 
buds than the shoot is strong enough to earr> 
bigs 20 and 21 show the method adopted by M»* 
BauUh of Leeton Note the vigorous develop 
nunt of fruiting laterals and the amount of wuoo 
H move cl in pruning 

Sims. 

rills IS one >f the occasionally shy btann{. 
\ iiicties Before pruning Sims a very cueful 
evaniination should be made of the fruiting 
laterals, short tip bearing shoots may be abun 
dant some seisoiis, md theie may be a nunibti 
of well furnished ones, but in other seasons it 
nia> be necessary to leave rather more second irv 
laterals than would normally be the ease J he 
tumger shoots aie bitter tieated as in Phillips 
and the shorter laterals lett uncut 

One danger in anv vanet} of leaving the 
stiom’vr laterals unait is that renewal wood for 
the following season tomes trom the buds at the 
ixtremitus 1 hough shoit spin like shoots miv 
grow close I in to the mam arm these ‘spurs 
lie veiv short lived in peaelies md liter in oider 
to g mi replaiement of fruiting wood tbscr in 
the worn out literal must be removed 1 his max 
result m loss of the literal entirely as dormant 
buds soon lost their vigour in peaches If the 
tw » or three >eai old lateral must be removed 
ir IS better tt> cut to the second or third hud 
than right at the mam irm Such stubbing is not 
the best practice where treedom from blemish i^ 
so inipurtant, but the stubs which fail to shoot 
sh uUl be removed, without f nl, it the following 
pi lining 

Other Early Varieties 

fe\i fNl)to TV il ind othci tarhei varieties 
were 11 >1 pIniUd in eirhtr veirs to uu great 
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extent, but a few more years of cropping may still 
be expected from the areas now m production, 
and a few remarks concerning treatment of lateral 
shoots may be of value. 

The stronger fruiting laterals in all these varie¬ 
ties need moderate shortening, depending on the 
relative strength and distribution of fruit buds. 
Levis is generally plentifully supplied with well 
budded laterals, and these may be thinned for the 
purpose of reducing the setting and to prevent 
blemish from overcrowding. This variety is very 


Pliylloxera Besistant Bootlings 
For 1943 Planttng. 

• 

Growers are requested to lodge their orders 
for Phylloxera resistant rootlings for 1943 
planting season before 30th May, 1942. 

This will greatly assist the Department of 
Agriculture, which, owing to the war posi¬ 
tion and the shortage of labour, desires to 
avoid as far as possible growing at Narara 
Nursery more rootlings than are required 
for next season^s planting. 

Orders should be forwarded to the Under 
Secretary and Director, Department of 
Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O, Sydney. 


liable to marking, and the pruning should be such 
as to reduce the liability to wim movement aa 
much as possible. 

Overcropping should be avoided, especiall]^ with 
Levis; it leads to alternate cropping and, in the 
off-year, the crop is often a total loss, as the few 
large fruit carried generally develop “internal 
browning,” similar to that found at times in 
Pullars, 

In Paloro (or Selma) it is essential that the 
laterals be shortened, otherwise there is poor 
replacement of the shorter ones. 

It should be borne in mind* however, that it is 
seldom that pruning reduces the crop to just that 
which the tree can safely mature, and in almost 
every instance attention to the thinning of the 
crop during the growing season will be required. 

Cottdaaion. 

Pruning has a considerable influence on the 
development of both the tree and its root system. 
It is, nevertheless, but one item in orchard man¬ 
agement. Irrigation, cover cropping, tillage, 
fertilizer practice, pest and disease control, should 
all be carried out with a view to maintaining 
vigour in the tree. Judicious pruning will then 
give that balance between vegetative growth and 
fruit production so necessary for the production 
of regular crops of good quality fruH* 


Dairy Science Schcx)ls5 1942. 

AppHcations Close on 31ft May. 


PER.SONS wishing to attend Dairy Science 
Schools during the winter months should 
make written application, accompanied by 
a fee of los. 6d., to the Under-Secretary 
and Director, Department of Agriculture^ 
Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 

It is proposed to arrange these Schools 
at country centres only where there is a 
guaranteed minimum of ten (10) candi¬ 
dates for that particular School. 

Candidates will be examined for Certi¬ 
ficates, which are issued under the pro¬ 
visions of the Dairy Industry Act, 1915-40, 
for Milk and Cream Testing and Cream 
Grading. 


Before a Cream Grading or Cream Test¬ 
ing Certificate will be issued, evidence of 
twelve months^ experience in a Dairy Pro¬ 
duce Factory (Butter) will be required. 

Before a Certificate covering Milk Test¬ 
ing will be issued, evidence will be required 
to satisfy the Chief of the Division of 
Dairying that the candidate has had suffi¬ 
cient practical experience. 

The closing date for the receipt of appli¬ 
cations will be 31st May, 1942, and as soon 
as possible after that date intending can¬ 
didates will be advised by the Department 
as to the centre at which they will be 
examined. 
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GET COMTROl 

^ CORK BlStftStS 


TWENTY MULE TEAM>*>»° BOR A X 

YOU NEED PESTEND TO KEEP YOU It OARDEN 
FREE OF PLANT PESTS* 


PESTEND ASSURES PERFECT PLANT PROTECTION 


Expert gardeners and growers 
rec(»nmend the use of PEST¬ 
END SUPERFINE — either 
for dusting or for dressing the soil 
By merely mixing with water, it 
can be used asuAn effective plant 
spray. It aj^eres better, lasts 
longer and <^t8 less than ordinary 
sinraying powders. 


PESTEND SUPERFINE To- 
bacco Dust is non^isonous to 
plants; inexpensive and easy to 
use. Try it out for yourself. 
Obtainable m 28 lb. or 56 lb. 
bags at all produce stores or direct 
from W. D. & H. O. Wdls 
(Aust) Ltd. 


PESTEND SVPERFim 

^ (TOBACCO DOST) 
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m6e,(}r 9e(Sr& 

Jfotes coTiiributcd by tbe Sntomolqgical brand)* 



The Vegetable Weevil. 

(Listroderes obltquns ) 

VEGETABLE growers are warned^ that practically all winter vegetables may be attacked 
at this period of the year by the larvae or grubs of the vegetable weevib and are reminded 
of the necessity of adopting control measures before serious damage has been caused to 
their crops. The weevik are particularly destructive to carrots, tunups, beetroot, lettuce 
and radishes, etc., but beans and peas are not infested. They also feed on a wide 
variety of weeds, and in particular, on Cape weed mma (ahndular*^um) and 

marsh maBow {Mahn sp.). 

1 ho small, screen or yellow which in from four to six weeks, and it then enters the 

aio laid on the soil near the base of the plant soil w'here it constructs a cell within wdiich 
or in the crovMi, hatch in from tw'o to four it enters its pupal or clirysalis stape. The 
weeks. The small, stout-bodied grubs gener- grcy-hruwui adults emerge from the soil 
ally make their appeal ance about tlirce or about the end of \ugust and arc most 

four wveks aftei the _ -_ __ _ - - - - numeiousduring Octo- 

first autumn rains “ ■' ' '* her and November. 

Both larvae and adults 
feed at night but the 
larvae may also feed 
during the day. 

ControL 

Clean cultivation h"' 
an important factor 
in vegetable weevil 
control. All weeds 
should Ix^ destroyed 
early in the winter as 
weei destruction late 
ill the season will cause 
the Mteevils to migrate 
from the dying weeds, 
or from the soil, into 
cultivated areas. 

ass 


Thev aie legless and 
mi'asuie about \ inch 
in length W'hen fully- 
fed, and vary in colour 
from light-grt on to 
yellow. 

The grubs are to be 
found on the under¬ 
surfaces of the leaves 
or on the crowns ot the 
plants. Large irregu¬ 
lar holes may be eaten 
in the lea\^es and the 
new leaf growth of the 
crowns may be eaten 
away as it develops. 
The larva is fully-fed 




Adult tiid l4irv» of Vegetable Weevil. 
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With most crops, such as carrots, beet¬ 
root, turnips, etc., control of the larvae dur¬ 
ing winter, or the adults in the spring, mav 
be obtained by spraying or dusting witn 
lead arsenate. 

The Spray ,— 

Lead arsenate powder .... 2 oz. 

Water . 4 gal. 

The Dust ,— 

Lead arsenate powder- 1 Ib. 

Kaolin or hydrated lime .. 4 lb. 

Where the larvae are infesting crops such 
as lettuce, etc,, which must not be contami¬ 
nated mth lead arsenate, a dust consisting 
of equal parts of pyrethrum and kaolin may 
be used. 

Where the ground is known or suspected 
of being infested by this pest, all weed 
growth or crop remnants should be cleaned 
up and removed, and after an interval of 
several days the area should be baited. For 
this purpose, chopped leaves of lettuce, tur¬ 
nip, Cape weed or marsh mallow, whicli have 


been either sprayed or dusted with lead 
arsenate should be scattered over the ground 
late in the afternoon. 

A poison bran mash bait may be used 
instead of the poisoned foliage, the formula 


being as follows:— 

Bran . 24 lb. 

Molasses . 4 lb. 

Sodium arsenite . lb. 

or 

Paris green ... •. i lb. 

Water . 2}^ gal. 


The sodium arsenite should be dissolved 
in the water the molasses then added and 
the mash prepared. Paris green should be 
mixed dry with the bran, and the mash pre¬ 
pared with water in which the molasses has 
been dissolved. The bait should be broad¬ 
cast and partly worked into the soil in the 
late afternoon. 

As the vegetable weevil does not attack 
peas, beans, pumpkins, squashes, etc., or 
oats, wheat and barley, these crops should 
be used in rotation to free the ground of 
weevil infestation. 


The Cabbage Moth, 

(Plutella maculipennis,) 


The caterpillars or grubs of this moth are 
well-known to all growers of cabbages and 
cauliflowers. They may also cause serious 
damage to turnips, radishes, brussels 
sprouts, kohl-rabi, mustard, garden stocks, 
wallflowers, etc. 

Life Hisloiy. 

The minute, pale-green or yellowish, disc¬ 
shaped eggs are laid singly, usually on the 
under-surfaces of the leaves. The young 
grubs, for the first two or three days after 
hatching, eat small pieces from the leaf- 
surfaces or else burrow into the leaves in 
a similar' manner to leaf-miners. They 
grow rapidly, become bright-green in colour 
and eat large holes in the leaves. The outer 
leaves become riddled, but as the plant.s be¬ 
come older the caterpillars mainly feed on 
the more tender centre leaves. 

Where the infestation is severe and con¬ 
trol measures have not been adopted, the 
centre leaves become covered with fine web¬ 
bing, and the heart riddled with holes and 
fouled with excrement rendering it unfit 
for human consumption. 
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The caterpillar is very active and when 
disturbed wriggles quicldy away, drops to 
tlie ground or hangs suspended by a silken 
strand beneath a leaf. The fully-fed grub 
spins a thin, lace-like cocoon, usually on the 
under-surface of one of the outer leaves, or 
amongst the heart leaves, and within this 
cocoon enters its pupal or chrysalis stage. 
The pupa is green at first, but becomes 
brown before the adult (moth) emerges. 

The moth is very small, grey-brown in 
colour and when at rest with folded wings 
shows a row of angular, yellowish mark¬ 
ings down the centre of its back. The time 
occupied in development, from egg to adult, 
varies from seventeen to forty-seven days. 

CoiityoL 

Dust the plants every seven or ten days, 
in the seed-bed and after transplanting, with 
either lead arsenate or derris prepared as 
follows:— 

(i) Lead arsenate powder .. 8 Ib. 


Kaolin . 8 lb. 

♦(2) Derris powder . 2 lb. 

Kaolin . 16 lb. 


* D«rd« tod kaolin m now obtainahle tnndy mimA 
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CaterpUlar or Grab of tbo Cobbatfe Motb. 
(Enlarged) 


In most areas the best results are obtained 
by dusting the plants with lead arsenate dur¬ 
ing their early growth, i.e., in the seed-bed 
and after transplanting, and with derris 
during the later stages when the plants are 
hearting, 

TreataMBt widi lead anenate or odier arseni- 
cab mwt cease six wedu before cntdiif 
coauneiices or wben the centre leaves commence 
to f<dd over, owing to the dangm' of contamina¬ 
ting die heads. 

Treat die Plants While Toong. 

The importance of treating the plants 
while they are young cannot be too strongly 
stressed Early treatment is easy and inex¬ 
pensive, while a belated effort to check infes¬ 
tation with arsenicals on well-CTOwn plants 
IS both costly and difficult, and is the main 
factor m causing excessive lesidues on the 
plants which render them liable to seizure 
and destruction, with consequent loss to the 
grower. 

Cabbage Aphids. 

{M\r,us I'd iu ac and Brcvicoryne brasm ae.) 

It IS often necessary to control cabbage 
aphids as well as cabbage moths on young 
cabbage or cauliflower plants, and for this 
purpose, depending upon which species is 
present, a derris or nicotine dust may be 
used. The flower-stalks and buds may also 
become infested, with either species of these 
aphids and seriously injured. 



Thii Ctbbstfi M«th. 
(BnlMtad.) 


It is more expenave to use derris than 
lead arsenate for the early stages of growth, 
but where derris is applied every seven to 
tea days throughout the crop, it also con¬ 
trols the green aphids and its use is recom- 
men^d in intensely cultivated coastal areas. 

Derris dust, however, is not effective 
against the slaty-grey aphids which pre¬ 
dominate in inland areas. These aphids 
occur in clusters, mainly on the upper sur¬ 
faces of the leaves, and for their control a 
nicotine dust is recommended. For the 
yoimg plants, therefore, when these aphids 
are present the nicotine may be added to the 
lead arsenate in the following proportions:— 

(I) Lead arsenate powder .. 8 lb. 


Hydrated hme . 8 lb. 

Nicotine sulphate ...... i lb. 



The Wmtf«d Form of the Green Cibbege Aphid 

(Enlarged ) 

Ihss aphid also infests peach trees 


Old seed-beds and the butts and unsale¬ 
able plants remaining after cutting should 
be cleaned up to prevent moths from breed¬ 
ing and infesting later crops 


The Leaf-eating Ladybird 
Beetle. 

(Eptlachna zS-punctata) 

The adults and larvae of this insect attack 
the foliage of potatoes, tomatoes, melons and 
pumpkins. They feed on the upper surfaces 
of the leaves and cause them to become 
skeletonized and withered. 

The eggs, which are spindle-shaped and 
yellow, are laid in groups upon the upper 
surfaces of the leaves. The krvae or grubs 
are stout-bodied, and dull*yelIow, marked 
with light-brown. They are covered with 
numbers of branching black spines and are 
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thus readily distinguished from all other 
grubs. When fully-fed these larvae attach 
themselves side by side to the leaves of their 
food-plant, and there enter their pupal or 
chrysalis stage. 



The adult ladvbird is orange-yellow and 
closely spotted with twenty-eight irregular 
black markings. In general appearance it 
closely resembles the eighteen-spotted lad>- 
hnd beetle iLei$ conformis)^ a beneheial 
species which feeds upon aphids, but thus 
useful species is a brighter yellow, more 
heniispliencal in form and usually verv 
shill} The wing-covers of the leaf-eatmg 
ladybird are not so slimy and have a dowm 
appearance. 

J^itcito plants may be dusted with 20 per 
cent lead arsenate dust, iwo applications 
with an interval of ten days usuall} beiitt; 
necessary. Spraying with lead arsenate 
powder at the rate of 1 lb to 20 gallons of 
watei ina\ be employed to coutiol them, but 
u Is not as effective as the dust. 



Adult and Spiny Larva of the Leaf-eattnQ 
Ladybird Beetle 


Plants, such as pimipkm, melon, squash, 
tucumber, etc, mav ]>e protected while the\ 
aic voting b\ dusting them with a mixture 
ot eijual quantities of tobacco dust and 
Inrliatecl lime Pyiethriuii poveder 1 pail 
mixed with 4 parts of kaolin or flotii mav 
also be used Injuiv may be caused ti) 
voung plants bv the use of arsenate of lead 



Triplets. 

TrRsrv cow Wagga Tiuda,*" 
with her Ihiet (dh(s (two 
nidhs, OIK Icmdk) born 
Fib nidi \ 2 1942 


The Department Grows Vegetable Seed. 


JjN addita n lu underukinf, the large-scale pro¬ 
duction of vegetables at \anco. the Division of 
Plant Indusir> of the Department of Agriculture 
is giving a further lead to farmers in the matter 
of vegetable seed production 
Duru^ the present season a total of eighty acres 
will be devoted to vegetable seed production at 
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the Leeton Experiment Faim and the Kiverina 
Welfare Farm, at Yanco The gicater part of 
this area will be devoted to carrots, parsnips and 
bcHtroot, but seed crops of silver beet, onions, 
lettuce and leeks are also being grown It 
hoped to produce sufficient seed to sow 4,000- 
5,000 acres with these vegetaldes next season 
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Bordeaux Mixture 

The Best Spray for Fungous Diseases. 


BORDEAUX mixture is the best spray for the prevention of fungous diseases of the 
foliage and above»gronnd parts of plants. It is prepared by mixing together a blnestone 
(copper sulphate) solution and a lime suspension in one or other of the ways described 
below. It is often advisable to add a spreader or wetting agents e.g., White or Red Oil, 
^^Agrai 3/’ ^^etsit,*^ &c., to the spray mixture in order that it may spread satisfactorily 
over the plant In order to obtain best results, Bordeaux mixture should be used 
immediately it is made If it must be kenl till die following day, 2 ozs. of sugar should 
be dissolved and stirred into every 40 gamns to retard its decomposition. 


H(>!<1(mux niixtUK i'' used at difteient 
stiengths, \\hich nia\ \ar) accurdinj> to the 
croj) wind) IS to be spra)cd or the disease for 
the control of which the sprd\ is to lie used 
One sttength of Bordeaux niixtuie is 6-4-40 
1lie fust figUK (6) in this formula indi¬ 
cates the numbci of pounds of blnestone the 
second figure {4) the numbtu of pounds of 
lime and the third figure (40), the numlw 
of gallons of watei in the mixtme In the 
same wav Bordeaux 6-4-80 is a spra} con¬ 
taining 6 II) of blnestone 4 Ib of lime, and 
80 gallons of water, and Bordeaux i-i-io 
IS a spray ptepaied from i lb of bluestonc, 
I Ib of lime» and 10 gallons of water Theie 
arc vaiious othei formulas, but thej can all 
Sbe read the same wav. 

The recommended quantities of stone hmc 
r hydrated lime are in excess of the 
mounts actually requiied to neutralise the 


bluestonc, but the\ make an alkaline mix¬ 
ture which in Departmental experience, 
gives best results 

The Ingtedieutf. 

Bluestonc mav be obtained eithei in the 
foim of large or small crvstals or tint ])(»w 
del It should alwavs be dissolved in a 
wwden earthenware, or coppei contamer 
Iron and galvanised iron vessels must not 
be Used 

The Itine used in the preparation of Boi- 
deaux mixture should be freshly burnt 
stone lime (quicklime), or good quality 
h}drated lime In the latter case, the amount 
required is one and a half times the quantity 
stated for stone lime, e g instead of using 
4 lb of stone hme o lb of hvdiated lime are 
necessarv 
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Prepmrttioii of B^eaoz Miztim. 

It IS essential that Bordeaux mixture 
should be properly prepared if best results 
are to be obtained from its use. The quality 
IS largely dependent on the fineness of the 
particles in the mixture—^the coarser the 
particles the quicker will they settle out and 
the less adhesive will be the spray residue 
left on the plant or tree. 

A properly-prejiared Bordeaux will not 
commence to settle for some minutes, and 
the greater proportion will remain in sus¬ 
pension for some hours The suspension 
should be kept thoroughly agitated during 
spraying. 

The following methods refer to the pre¬ 
paration of 6-4-40 Bordeaux When this 
formula is to be varied, corresponding 
changes must be made in the amounts of 
bluestone, lime and water used. 

Let it be assumed that 40 gallons of 
6-4-40 Bordeaux are to be prepared, and 
one barrel, or a spray outfit, is available. 

(a) Dissolve the bluestone (6 lb) in 
9-ioths of the water (36 gallons; in the 
barrel or spray tank. If the blustone is in 
the form of large crystals it may be tied 
loosely in a hessian bag and suspended just 
below the level of the surface of the water 
overnight until dissolved. It can be dis¬ 
solved more quickly if a few gallons of hot 
water are slowly poured over it. If thrown 
loosely into the bottom the crystals will not 
dissolve unless the mixture is constantly 
stirred for a long period. If the bluestone 
is in the form of small crystals or fine pow¬ 
der, the required quantity may be washed 
through a sieve into the barrel or spray tank, 
when It may be dissolved after slight stir¬ 
ring or agitation of the liquid. 

(b) Slake the lime (4 lb ) in a kerosene 
tin or other conveniently-sized container, 
add small successive quantities of water to 
the lime until it crumbles and powders, when 
more water is added to provide a milky mix¬ 
ture, and finally make up to 4 gallons. If 
hydrated lime is used, mix 6 lb. into a paste 
with water and make up to 4 gallons. 

(c) Slowly pom the lime through a fine- 
mesh strainer into the bluestone solution in 
the wooden barrel or spray tank. Particular 
care must be taken to stir the bluestone solu¬ 
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tion with a wooden paddle whilst the lime is 
being added, otherwise an inferior Bordeaux 
will result. In the case of a power spray 
the agitator should be set in operation. 

Stock SolutHHU. 

If large quantities of Bordeaux mixture 
are being used, it often saves time and is 
more convenient to make a stock solution 
of bluestone for use as required. Such a 



Psft of Booa Stem, Stiowing Cottony Gfowtii 
of SelcfOtiaie. 


stock solution can be made in a large 
wooden barrel of a strength, say, of i lb. 
to I gallon of water. When mixing the 
spray, i gallon of this solution is us^ for 
every pound of bluestone required. A mark 
should be made at the level of the liquid 
after removing any of the stock solution, 
so that if evaporation occurs it can be com¬ 
pensated for by the addition of more water 
before the next quantity is measured out. 

In a similar manner a weighed quantity of 
lime can be slaked in a large reoepbKle 
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and made up to a definite volume. One 
pound of lime to i gallon of water will make 
a suitable stodc solution. The lime sus¬ 
pension should be weH stirred before re¬ 
moving any for use. Provision should be 
made, as in the case of the bluestone stock 
solution, to allow for compensation for 
water lost by evaporation. 

In each case the stock solutions should 
be kept well covered when not in use. 


When preparing spray from stock solu¬ 
tion, proceed as directed originally when 
losing solid materials, but in this case read 
gallons instead of pounds, e.g., if 40 gallons 
of 6-4-40 Bordeaux are required, first dilute 
the 6 gallons of bluestone stock solution to 
36 gallons, then pour in the 4 gallons of 
limestone stock solution. Do not mix the 
stock solutions together; always dilute the 
bluestone stock in any case before mixing. 


Diseases Caused by the Fungus Sclerotinia. 


Ltttncta 

The disease known to growers as *'drop” 
or “watery rot** takes a heavy toll during tne 
cooler months of the year in coastal lettuce¬ 
growing districts. Fortunately it has not yet 
spread to all sections, and growers should 
be on their guard to prevent it becoming 
established in areas which are now free. 

The first symptom usually observed is 
the wilting of the outer leaves and this is 
followed by the collapse of the whole plant. 


lar bodies up to an inch in length. It is by 
means of these sclerotia, which function as 
reproductive bodies, that the fungus can 
live in the soil from season to season. 

ConiroL 

If the disease has appeared for the first 
time and not many plants are affected, it 
is worth while making an attempt to eradi¬ 
cate it at once. Carefully remove all in¬ 
fected plants and any sclerotia which may 
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Lemon Twigf 
A0eeted With 
Sclerotinia 
Rot. 


it;: ...4%. ' 



- 


An examination of the base of the plant 
will reveal a cottony growth of fungous 
threads around the stem and bases of the 
outer leaves. The stem may be partially 
or completely rotted, the rot being of the 
soft watery type. As the disease progresses 
further, the really characteristic feature of 
the disease, the sclerotia, will be found in 
khc partly rotted tissue between the leaves 
|ttd around the stem. These are at first 
^hite and firm, but soon become black. 
fWhen mature they are hard, oval or irregu- 


have formed and bum them. The syste¬ 
matic collection and burning of diseased 
plants and their attached sclerotia should 
be carried out, as it greatly assists in 
keeping the disease in reasonable bounds. 

Cool, moist weather favours the disease, 
and there is little risk of loss during the 
summer. 

Other susceptible crops include beans, 
cabbage, celery and a number of common 
weeds. Considerable damage is caused in 
some years to citrus trees and passion vines. 
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Citrus and Passion Fruit. 

Sclorotinia causes blighting of t^\igs or 
even quite large limbs of citrus trees in late 
winter or early spring It can be dis¬ 
tinguished by the pale colour of the affected 



ColUf Rot of pMsion Vmc Cauiodl by 
Sclerotiaia 


parts, a tendency of the dead leaves to re¬ 
main attached to the stem, the presence of 
sclcrotia, and the development of gum at 
the lower edge t)f the affected area. 

A gumming of the collar-rot type at the 
base of the trunk can also be caused, and 
in some >ears a severe nuisery blight is due 
to tins fungus. Late blossoninig and develop¬ 
ment of shoots (luring cooler autumn 
months provide material favourable for sub¬ 
sequent infection In Sclerotinia. 

No spra} treatment can be rccommende 1 
for this phase of the disease, but caie should 
Ir taken to icniove and burn aflfected parts 
during pruning operations 

Sclerotinia is capable of causing a severe 
blight of the shoots of jiassion vines, and 
also H collar rot. bv attacking the main stem 
at ground level. Features of the disease 
aie yellowing and wilting of leaves and i 
tendency of infetted ])arts of the stem to 
Ix^come shredded Siderotia wm'II often be 
found in tbe hollow stems Vtfected parts 
should be umoved and buiiud 


Armillaria Root Rot of Citrus. 


(.'itnis growers whose trees are treated 
foi armillaria should make regular inspec¬ 
tions of the excavatK»ns around the crown 
roots to make sure that they have not be¬ 
come filled up. The recent heavy rains will 
probablv have resulted in a considerable 
amount of soil and rubbish being washed 
around the luitts, and this should be removed 
as soon as ]K)ssible. Weeds should not Ite 
]ierniitted to grow round the butts of ticated 
trees, as thev interfere with rapid drying 
out aftei lain or lieavv dew Excessive 
weed growth can do a lot to spoil the effect 
of excavation e^peciallv in damp weather 

New Plant Diseases. 

I)uRiN(. March, 194J, llic following diseases 
were recorded for the lust time in New 
South Wales: 

Dauciis carota, carrot Kosette (virus^), 
Bathurst. 

Pastinaca saliva, jjarsnip. Kosette 
(virus Ciosford. 



Eureka Lemon, with Roou Exponed to Ck««k 
Arnullmriii. 
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To fot the bo»l results from yoer layers you must have stroiiff bealtliy obickeas that will 
easore f oodi rei^iiiff aiidi will develop into stook of the best quality, capable of fiving the 
highest production. 

Our 26 years of breeding experience have enabled us to produce these chickens, and a 
trial order will convince you of their value. 


PRicea PROM i9t dUNS. 

UNUCXKCI 


AtrSTRALOltP: 

Day-oia chiolui . 

£3 

100 

8 0 

UNBCXKCI 

SO 

SI IS 0 

£0 

2S 

IS 

6 

100 
£8 5 

0 

ff»ULk.CTR 

SO 

... £3 5 0 ... 

€1 

SB 

IS 

0 

a weeke old . 

5 

8 0 

... t 15 0 ... 

1 

e 

8 

tf 5 

0 

... 4 5 0 ... 

2 

6 

0 

CmOSSBlUBDt 

Day-Old eliteke. 

3 

5 0 

... 1 18 0 ... 

0 

1 ^ 

6 

6 5 

0 

... 8 5 0 ... 

1 

15 

0 

3 weeks eld . 

5 

8 0 

... S IS 0 ... 

1 

s 

e 

8 5 

0 

... 4 5 0 ... 

2 

5 

0 

WKITR UCROltK: 
Day-old ehloka . 

3 

0 0 

... 1 12 6 ... 

0 

ir 

6 

5 15 

0 

... 3 0 0 ... 

1 

12 

8 

3 weeks old . 

5 

0 0 

2 12 6 ... 

1 

7 

6 

7 IS 

0 

... 4 0 0 ... 

2 

2 

6 


C OCXBRXLS: Psioes en appUoatton. 

FREE AND SAFE OEUVERY QUARANTEEO TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN N.S.W. 


Writ*' tor C iita lo}-'u to; 

R. A. JACOBS, ^SUCCESS” POULTRY FARM, 

Tci. tppiNG 8(i!. Vimiera Road^ EASTWOOD, 


TO PIC FAR/nERS AND POULTRYMEN- 


* For Sturdy Stock and Dig Returns 



USE IMPERIAL 
PRODUCTS 


^ Do vine 
★Meat Meal 
★ Eggshello 


Standardised Analysis: 47/50% Proteins. 

30/33% Minerals, 8% Moisture, 

Guaranteed Analysis :~Minimum Crude Protein 
60%, Minimum Crude Fat 9%. Moisture 8%. 

Guaranteed Analysis:*~Moisture 5,4%. Protein 
8.5%. Fat 1.5%. Minerals 86%. 


Ohtmnahle from- 


niverstoae Meat Oo. Pty. S O’Ooiinell 
Street, Sydney. 

JfMbanN Maat Wmks Fty. litd., Stanley 
Strset, Sontli Brislmns. 


S Anstos a Oo. <Aiuit.) Pty. Xitdn 
42 Sourlcs Street, Xelbonme. 

• Meat Rxport Co., nakea 

Creek, Bookkampton. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the rapid improvement in egg prices which took place 
in March, there are still many poultry farmers who hiwe not yet decided what 
to do regarding the coming rearing season; unless preparations are made at once, 
they are likely to be too late for early chickens. Taking into consideration the 
large numbers who left the industry during the past few months, and others who 
have reduced their flocks owing to shortage of labour; also the increased demand 
for eggs for the military forces: there should now he no hesitation about going 
right ahead with normal preparations for the rearing scasern. 

It is unlikely that there mil be many newcomers into the industry during 
the war, and it is probable that further numbers mil relinquish the business, either 
to take up war xvork or join the forces. Thus the reduction in production xvhich 
has already taken place, due to these and other causes, null probably not be made 
up again for the duration of the war, and unless something unforscen occurs to 
affect the position, there should be some appreciable improx'ement in returns. 


Factors Meeting Egg Quality. 


Prior to control, by the Marketinj^ 

Board, of in country di<?tricts, a larj:^e 
percentage, particularly from small pro-* 
ducers, was sold through the local store¬ 
keepers who, taking the good with the bad, 
paid a price which allowed for the rejec¬ 
tion of unsaleable eggs. Under these con¬ 
ditions, many producers were probably not 
informed when eggs had to be rejected out 
of their consignments, but when eggs are 
now consigned to the Board's depots, they 
are paid for according to grade, and thus 
eggs of poor quality realise low prices, 
^vhile those of first grade return the highest 
i*ate fixed by the Board. Therefore the aim 
of all producers must be to ensure that 
everything possible is done to keep up the 


standard of quality in order to obtain the 
maximum returns. 

There are many factors in the handling 
of eggs which have a bearing upon quality, 
and advice in this connection should assist 
producers who experience unsatisfactory 
returns. 

Keeping Efp Clean. 

Keeping the eggs as clean as possible and 
thus obviating the necessity for washing 
a large proportion of them will assist in 
the r^ucrion of quality troubles; it should 
be realised that when ^gs are washed, par- 
•ticularly if they are not dried, there is a 
greater risk of infection by bacteria, thus 
causing a deterioration in quality. 
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While it is difficult to keep eggs clean 
in wet weather, much can be done under 
dry weather conditions to minimise the 
number of dirty eggs. One of the first 
requirements in keeping eggs clean is to 
provide adetlualc nests and keep the nest¬ 
ing material clean. Nests divided into 
compartments of approximately 13 inches 
long by gyi inches wide, and 6 to 7 inches 
deep, are preferable to long nests without 
divisions, as there is a tendency for the 
birds to crowd at one end of the long nests. 
It is necessary to provide one compartment 
of the size mentioned for each five hens. 
The most satisfactory material for the nests 
ivS shell grit, preferably with a layer of rice 
hulls on tf)p, but the shell grit in the nests 
should not be depended uiion for tlie re- 
cjuiremenls of the birds, as they will not 
eat it after it becomes soiled If straw or 
rice hulls only are used, the birds quickly 
.scratch lliesc materials out, thus leaving 
the bottom of the nests hare and causing 
breakages. The nests should be placed in 
a darkened position rather than be exposed 
to the light, as the birds prefer some 
seclusion. 

The next requirement is to keej) the 
houses reasonablv clean, and much can be 
done in this direction by using some absor¬ 
bent material such as rice hulls, straw, 
sand, or sawdust, etc., on the floors of the 
houses to assist in keeping the feet of the 
birds from becoming dirty. Concrete or 
wooden floors are essential to enable the 
houses io be kept clean. 

Collecting the eggs at least twice daily 
will reduce the numl)er of those l)ec(>ining 
soiled, and c()\ering the eollecting bucket 
with a sheet in rainy weather will avoid 
much trouble. 


If some of the fowls roost in the nests 
at night, it is an easy matter to arrange a 
closing device by having a hinged alighting 
board wffiich could be closed after the last 
collection. Other measures for minimising 
the number of dirty eggs, are to avoid over¬ 
crowding of the houses, and, if semi-inten- 
sive houses are in use, to close in the birds 
during wet weather. 

To Proveiit Breakage 

To prevent breakages during the collec¬ 
tion of the eggs, care should be taken that 
the container in which they are collected 
has rigid sides. For instance, if a kerosene 
tin is used, it should have one side cut out 
and a wooden division fitted in the middle 
to prevent the sides from sagging inwards 
as the tin is filled. The tin should also have 
two handles, joined together to equalise 
the weight. A pad of straw or other 
material should be placed in the Ijottom of 
the collecting tin to save jarring and break- 
ing eggs in the bottom. 

In the hot weather, particularly, it is 
advisable to remove any male birds from 
the pens, as fertile eggs will deteriorate 
more rapidly than those which are infer¬ 
tile, due to the development of the embryo. 
Leaving the eggs standing in the sun, even 
for a short length of time, should be 
avoided. 

While it is realised that it might he diffi¬ 
cult for many country producers to carry' 
out all the suggestions given, every effort 
should be made to improve conditions at 
the production encl, so as to ensure the 
highcvSt (jitahly eggs being placed on the 
market. 


£ssf'’hying Competition at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

Comments by Mr. E. Hadlington, Poultry Expert. 


This, the Fortieth Egg-laying Test con¬ 
ducted at Hawkesbury Agricultural ('ollcgc, 
covering a period of 350 days, was notable 
for at least two records, one the highest 
general average, viz., 210 eggs per bird, and 
the other the highest group score for light 
breeds, viz., 1,540 eggs. The previou's 
highest general average was 209, in the 
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twenty-third test. The group score for 
White Leghorns has been exceeded by 
heavy breeds on several occasions, the 
record being 1,613 in tbe sixteenth test, but 
the previous highest total for White Leg¬ 
horns was 1.531. The average for White 
Leghorns, of 214 eggs, has only been beaten 
on one occasion—in the fifteenth competi¬ 
tion—when it was 216 eggs per bird. 
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As in last year's test, White I-eghorns 
have carried off the two main prizes, the 
Grand Champion and the Golden Egg, as 
well as that for the highest individual score, 
and a number of minor prizes. 

The Grand Champion prize of £jo los, 
which is awarded for the group laying 
eggs of the highest market value without 
replacement of a bird, goes to Wimbleford 
Poultry Farm with a market value of 
£6 15s., thus adding to the fine array of 
major prizes won by this farm in this com¬ 
petition in recent years 

The (iolden Egg Tiophy, valued at 
£15 15s, donated by the Metropolitan 
Meat industry Commissioner, was won by 
a newcomer into the competition, Mr 
R. J. C'ooper, of Hoxton Park This prize 
is awarded on points for quality of birds 
and number of eggs, and Mr Cooper’s |>en 
scored a total of 98 jioints 

The Grand Champion and Golden Egg 
(’onsolation trophies were won by a pen 
of T^ngshans entered by the late Mr 
F, C Nicholls, whose death during the cur¬ 
rency of the competition is regretted The 
late Mr Nicholls was noted as a breeder 
of Langshans, and v^as a successful com¬ 
petitor in these com|K'titions for many years 

The Grand Champion Consolation 
Trophv, valued at £7 7s , is donated bv 
the Flour Millowners' Association, and 
awarded on the same basis as the (irand 
(’bampion Prize, in the section opposite 
the winner of that prize, and the Goklen 
Egg Consolation Trophy, valued at 
fro tos. donated by the Metropolitan 
Meat Industry Commissioner, is awarded 
on the same points as the Golden Egg. hut 
in the section opposite the winner of that 
trophy The late Mr Nicholls' |>en laid 
r.462 eggs having a market \alue of 
£6 Rs. 4d. 

The J Flacllington Commemoration 
Medal donated by Mr. D R Dove for the 
pen of birds scoring the highest numl>er 
of points for quality, also weight of birds 
and weight of eggs, was won by Mr. W, 
Knott, with a total of gsVz points. 

The C. W Robinson Trophy, valued at 
£10 los., awarded for the highest number 
of quality points scored by pullets in the 
competition and the male birds in the 
male bird competition, was again won by 
Mr. N. Judson, who carried off this prize 
last year. 



Tltr«« of the Qrou^ Sfitered by Wimbleford 
Poultry Farm* 

WtDoer of tbe Gread Clwm|doo«bl]> X94X-^4« 
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Geiierml A?«rage Prodiicfioii. 

The record general average production 
in this competition is particularly gratify¬ 
ing in view of the fact that the figure has 
remained practically stationary at around 
200 during the past ten years; it was 201 
last year. Possibly the dry weather con¬ 
ditions have been a factor contributing 
towards this improvement. 

The average egg production and the 
weights of eggs for the different breeds 
compared with last year, are shown here¬ 
under :— 


Breed. 


Average Egg 
Production. 


Average Egg] 
Weight 
per dozen. 


1941-42. 




oz. 

402 White Leghorns 

214*3 

25*8 

96 Australorps . 

200-3 

25-8 

24 Langshans . 

215*8 

26*0 

12 Rhode Island Reds ... 

i 8 i -5 

24*9 

6 Buff Orpingtons 

150*1 

26*1 

1940-41. 


390 White I-eghorns 

203*9 

26*3 

102 Australorps. 

198*8 

26*0 

24 Langshans . 

205*4 

26*2 

24 Rhc^e Island Reds ... 

149*9 

25*9 


while ten less groups were disqualified. The 
particulars are as follows:— 


♦ 

1940-41. 

1 1941-42- 

Individual White Leghorns 

38 

39 

Individual Heavy Breeds ... 

1 20 : 

16 

Totals. 

58 

55 

WTiite Leghorn Groups 

16 

lO 

Heavy Breed Groups 

7 

3 

Totals... 

23 

_13 __ 


Included in these figures are six individual 
White Leghorns and four heavy breeds 
which failed to lay the required number of 
eggs during the weighing j>eriod. 

The Financial Aspect 

As w'as anticipated, the cost of feeding 
in this test was somewhat higher tlian dur¬ 
ing last year, being 8s. as against 7s. 3d. 
This, together with the lower average price 
for eggs, made a considerable difference 
in the average profit per bird, which \vas 
only ITS. compared with 12s. 2d. last 
year. The commercial poultry farmer has 
felt the effect of the lower returns, and 
this has resulted in quite a number being 
forced out of the business. 


From these figures it will be seen that 
Langslians have again kept up their repu¬ 
tation for high producers, and in view of 
their consistency in this regard, it is difficult 
to understand why this breed does not 
become more popular on commercial farms. 

MortaKty. 

During the year there were twenty-seven 
deaths from natural causes among the 
White I-eghoms and fifteen in the heavy 
breeds, while four Leghorns and one heavy 
breed were replaced owing to sickness, and 
two Leghorns were killed, one by foxes and 
the other by accident. Thus the actual 
mortality amounts to about 8 per cent. This 
is about the same as for several years past. 

Diiqiialificatioii for Under-weight Eggs. 

It is pleasing to see that there is some 
improvement with regard to the number 
of birds disqualified for under-weight eggs 
and those not laying the required number 
of eggs during the weighing period, the 
total number this year being fifty-five indi¬ 
viduals compared with fifty-eight last year, 
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Full Report of Egg-laying Competition. 

FULL details of the 1041-42 Hawkesbufy ^pi- 
cultural College Fgg-laytng Compdiito^ are 
available tn leaflet form and wtll be supplied on 
application to the Department, Box 36A, G.P.O,, 
Sydney. 

The position of a commercial poultry 
farmer with a flock laying an average of 
only 12 dozen eggs per hen per annum, 
would not be as satisfactory as indicated 
by the comjietition figures, as the average 
net return per dozen for eggs on a 12 dozen 
average production, would only work out 
at IS. per dozen, or 12s. per hen, from 
which would be deducted os. for cost of 
feed, leaving a profit of only 4s. per hen 
for the year, as against 6s. duiing the 
past two years. Those who were unable 
to obtain supplies of mil! offals would be 
even worse off, as the cost of feeding would 
be higher. 

The average return of 4s. per hen is 
the lowest since the inception of thes^ te.sts 
forty years ago, and it is hoped that some 
improvement will be shown during the next 
twelve months. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


'i'BV following herds bavd been declared free of tobercidosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certif3ring herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certidcation remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd :— 


Owner end Addreet. 


A. £. UggliM, St. linger Dairy,** Kuring^gei 
Chase Road, Turremtirra Nortb 

J. 1 . Toohey, ** Mandemar,*' Berrima 

G. T. Reid, ** NarranguUen,** Yaaa . 

Mils N. C. Brenan, Arrankamp. Bowrai 
G. H. Newman, ** Bunnigalore,'* Belanglo, via 

Sutton Forest... 

Parrer Memorial Agricultural High School. 

Nemingha . 

Farm Home lor Boys, Mittagong . 

Bmu Plains Prison Farm . 

G. M. Edwards, Uralta. 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Invarell ... 

N. East, Gum Flat Road, Inverell . 

C. Browolaw, Gol Gol. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys . 

W. Boland, *' Seaton,** Inverell . 

K. D. Hordern, Cabramatta (A.I.S.). 

)Li in<Had Bros., Moriseet... ... 

St. Michaers 6 rphaoage, Baulkham Hills ... 
Udoombe State Hospital and Home. 

B. L. Killen, ** Pine Park,** Mumbil. 

A. D. Prater, Inverell. 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital . 

T. J. Wilks. ** Oaks Farm,** Muswellbrook ... 
W. S. Grant, Braidwood 

A. Hannaford . . 

St. Vincent’s Boys* Home, Westmead 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield 
W. Tumbtdi. Riverview,* Muswellbrook ... 
Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 
(Beef Shorthorns) . 

C. 1 . Pairbaim, Woomargama. 

P. and C. Ryall, 5 Western Avenue, West 

Wollongong . 

W. J. Stephenson, *' HUl View,” Fig Tree ... 
W. C. W^tt. She^ood Road, Merrylands ... 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell . 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

Segeuboel^states, Scone . 

Lunacy Department, Gladesvilie Mental 

Hospital . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrs hires) 

W. W. Martin, '* Narooma,** Urana Road, 

Wagfa. 

A. G. Wilson, Exeter (Jerseys) . 


Mumber 

Tested. 

Expiry. 
Date. 1 


*943. 

45 

6 

May. 

56 

8 

f* 

169 

*5 

H 

as 


»» 

*9 

*5 


«7 


tl 

56 

x8 


xzo 

*9 

„ 

5 

aa 

M 

30 

aa 

,, 

4* 

aa 

,, 

34 

t6 


64 

37 

M 

14 

a8 

t> 

97 

39 

«t 

56 

so 


ax 

3* 

t» 

146 

t$ 

June. 

aox 

30 

*» 

X04 

33 


48 

37 

9 f 

45 

38 


*4 

*4 

July. 

«4 

M 

»» 

X9 

*9 


S3 

36 

>* 

66 

5 

Aug. 

x6 

8 


axo 

26 

Sept. 

57 

z 

Oct 

*3 

xo 

„ 

29 1 

X3 

f# 

35 

*7 


128 

x8 


65 

3X 

Oct. 

aa 

14 

Nov. 

ax 

z8 

»» 

150 

39 


68 

j 39 



Owner and Address. 


Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital . 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hartal. . 

The Sydney Church oi Bn^^d Gmmmar 

School, Moss Vale . 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale . 

Koyong School, Moss Vale ... ... ... 

New England Girla* Grammar School, Armidale 



Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hoapital 

Berry Training Farm. Berry .. 

R. C. Dixon, Blwatan, Castle Hill (Jene3rs)... 
Liverpool State Hospital and Home ... 

H. F; White, Bald Blair, Gnyra (Aberdeen 

Angus). 

F. C. Harcombe, Hfllorest Farm, Warialda 

Road, Inverell.. . 

A. N. Fraine, Reservoir Hill, Inverell 
Sir F. H. Stewart, Dundee 
Cowra Experiment Farm 
Kahlua Pastoral Co., ** Kahlua,** Coolac 
W. Bud^n, ** Hunter View,** Kayuga Road, 
Musweilfaixiok... ... ... ... ... 

W. Williams, Duxmth, Invert . 

The Wilham Thompson Masonic School, 

Baulkham Hills .. 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Rkhmond 

(Jerseys) . 

Australian MisaionafT College, Cooranboim ... 
Department of Eaucation, Goeiord Farm 

Home.. 

A. L. X.ogne, ** Thombre,** Muswellbrook 
Bernardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Lunacy Department, Kenmore Ifental Hospital 

WoUoi^bar Experiment Farm . 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay ... 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural 
High School ... 

Riverine Welfare Farm, Yanco . 

St. Ignatius College, Rlvervicw . 

C. 'miton, Bligh Street, Muswellbrook 

N. L. Forster, Ablngton, Armidale (Aberdeen 

Angus). .. 

Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidale (Jerseys) 
Wagga Experiment Farm (Jecseys) . 


e .• 

6 " 

6 " 

® *» 

,I&X. 

19 M 

35 »» 
a April. 
3 tt 
to ,, 


15 May, 
*5 *1 
30 „ 
June, 
xo July. 


Taberela«tree Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis:— 

Dombaia Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


UST OF ACCRBDITED HERDS. 


1 CT following is a list of the names'and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis* 
free in accordance with the requirements et the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it wlU 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds m general lor this purpose and in 
future only herds belonging to Government in8tltati||ns» registered stud herds» or those containing a 
preponderance oi registered stud animals* will be accepiMl for inclusion in the list. A charge will be m^e 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


AdamR, J. K, ** Melton,” Daysdale. 

AUard, S. R.. Cieobury Stud, Werombie Road, via Camd<>n 
Uatfaurtt Bxperimeot Farm, Bathurst. 

Campbell, D., HUlangrove, ” Wamberal,” via Gosford. 

Chapman, G. £. and Son. *' Illabo Park,” Alectown. 

Cocia, F. D., ” Condalarra,” Gooloogong. 

Coirra Bxpeximeuc Farm, Cowra. 

Cru.t P., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper ft B.. ** Gtengar,” Capertee. 

Bade, B. M ** Bade Vale,” Euchareena. 

Farrer Memorial Agricuitmral High School, Nemiogba. 

Foley, Mrs. E., BUgb Stud Piggery, Water Lane, Rouse Hill. 
Genge, J. I., ” Spriugfleld,” Bugowra, 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Graham, B. ri. Kintlabah Stud, Wagga. 

Harris, K. H. Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hilts. 

Hawkeabury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Hennessey, J.. PaciSc Stud Piggery. Holgate. 

Holland, A. L. Argonne, Tubbul. 

Liverpool State Hospital and Home, Liverpool. 

Maybm, N. C.. Towac. Orange. 

Macarthur (Johnl Meinorial Agiicoltural High School, Glenfield 
McCaughey Memorial Agricultural High School, Yanco. 

New Bugland Bxperiment Farm, Glen Innea. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Goveminent Agricultural Training Farm, ScheyviUe. 

Shirley, G. F., Camelot/* Penrith. 

Smith, J. M., Eulo Glen, Urana. 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, ” St. Cloud ” Duodaa. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Borneo. 

White, 4. N., Blakeaey Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., ” Gwandalan,” GranfeU. 

WftsoQ, A. G., Blytheswood, Exeter. 

Wolloogbar Experiment Farm, Woilongbar. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds, 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Berry Training Farm, Berry. 

Brookfield Aflorestation Camp. Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callau Park, Roxelle. 

Croft, H. M., ” Salisbury Coart,” Uralla 
Bmu Plains Prison Farm, Emu Plains. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen lones. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulbom Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. Kenmore, via Goulburn. 

Masters and Upston, Whitmore Stud Farm, Wamberal, via 
Gosford. 


Morisset Miental Hospital, Morisset. 

Oberon Prison Camp, Oberon. 

Orange Mental Hospital, Orange. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parranutta Mental Hospital, Parramatta. 

Peat and Milsou Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
PoUak, V., Marata, Harrow Road, Glenfidd. 

Punnett, R. S., BrawUn. 

Smith, C. W J., ” Norbitom” Canadian Lead 
Stockton Mental Hospital, Stockton. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free:— 


Owi)»r and Address 


Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) . 

Bauerle, P. A,, Holbrook. 

Bush. W., Ben Lomond 
Carrick, G., ‘ Clonlea,” Central Tilba 
Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Curtis, A., Mcryla, Morven 
Department of Education—Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford ... * . . 

Department of Education—Farm Home for 


Mittagong 

■R, C., * Elwatan,” C^tle Hill 


Boys, 


Dixson, K, . , ___ 

Edwards, G M., ” Rothwick,” Uralla (Jerseys) . 

Pairbridge Farm School, Molong. 

Farrer Memorial AgricultudU High School, Nemingha.. 
Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidale (Jerseys) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angus) . 
Hawkesbury Agriruilural College, Richmond .jerseys) 

Hick*. A. A.. Emte, Ciildrn .. . . 

Hill, E Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys). 

Hordern, E. D., Cabramatta (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfieid 
Kenmore Mental Hospital, Kenmore 

} Kiilen, E. L., ” Pine Park,” Mumbll . 

JLeiteb, J, F., ** Tunbridge,” Merrlwa (Aberdeen'Angus) 
«oE»oh«ra, H., TawutJS (Red Po'l) . ... .. 

' MdSweeney, W. J., ”The Rivera,” Canowfaidra (Jerseys) 


Number 
in herd. 


ax 

Q 

20 

34 
4f 

35 

40 

38 

X 4 

4 

75 

27 

68 

174 

JoS 

43 

XQO 

si 

100 

aoa 

48 

9 

S» 


Owner and Address. 


Jefseys) 


MeSweeney, W. J., ” The Rivers,” CanowixKtra (Beefl 

Shorthorns) . . 

Martin Bros., ” Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga 

Morisset Mental Hospital. 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jaism) 

New England Bxperiment Farm, Glen lanes (Jers 
New England University College, Armidale 
Peel River Land and Mineral Co.. / (l^f Shorthorns) 
Tamworth. lUerseyi) ... 

Reid, G. T., ” Narrangullen,” Vass . 

Robertsou, D. H., Scime. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalxnere 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo.. 

Skinner. D. S., ” Wvworrie,” Ben Lomond 

Smith, Jas. C., Ben Lomond . 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, ” St. Cloud Stud, 

streeL Dundee. 

Trangie Expmiment Farm, Trangie 
Wagga Bxperiment Farm, Bomen, N»S.W. 

Wafker Jae. R„ ... 

WWte, P. J., 

. Angus).. 

WiJliami, Chat., Ben Lomond .; 

Young, A. H., • Rock Lynn,” Cudal (Polled Beef Short¬ 
horns) .I 


SpurwayH 


. ' Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park 
and Sons, Bald Blair. Guyra (Aherdean* 


Number 
in herd. 


3* 

Bo 

132 

|6 

6o 

X20 

^38 

n 

6 

8S 

8x 

3i 

137 

*7 


Max Henry. Chief of Divialon of Anixurnl Zii4iiatry. 
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but tots of weapons! 


Perhaps you*ve heard about this chani^-over—possibly 
the greatest Industrial revolution of all time Its effect 
is that the man-power, machines and factories nottnally 
engaged in motor car manufacture are now operating as 
a gigantic source of supply for munitions of war. 

Take General Motors part in the change over. In Aus¬ 
tralia it means that the 9«ooo men and women who are 
G.M.H. are now making war equipment instead of motor 
cars. 

In the General Motors factories of England, U.S.A., 
Canada, South Africa, India, Australia and New Zealand 
it means that more than 300,000 people have been switched 
to war production jobs. 

That in turn makes available the planning ability of an 
industry, long famous for getting things done, to organise 
and put into operation hew plants for volume production 
of tanks, aero engines, guns, shells, bombs, and other 
essential equipment. 

As an example, one new G M. American plant on tank 
production is now 7 months ahead of schedule-^it pro¬ 
duced its first 31-ton tank in 47 days. 

That, today, is the General Motois story in Australis as 
elsewhere ... no motor cars for civil use, but an ever- 
increasing flow of weapons* 

Who Develops Industry Serves Austrnlm 

GENERAL MOTORS > HOLDEN’S LIMiTEI 

Brisbane Sydney Aleilwurne Adelaide Perth 


AUJlwurne 


Adelaide 


In these announcement f, publfsbed from time to 
time, ne are telhne, some of the 11 ar-time activities 
of General Motors sn Australia and overseas* 


BACK THEM Uf-KEEP ON BUYING WAK SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
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Dengue. 


War Effort Threatened. 

• 

PUBLIC health, we are toW, is threatenedl by 
an epidemic el dengue lever during the coming 
spring and summer unless immediate and 
effective steps are taken by the public and 
interested authorities to destroy or treat the 
breeding places ol the tiger mosquito 
which transmits the disease. 

Although the fever is rarely fatal—provided 
reasonable precautions are taken by persons 
affected—'it is distressing enough to cause consider¬ 
able personal inconvenience. Those affected find 
it impossible to carry on their normal activities, 
sometimes for several days, to say nothing of the 
not uncommon depressing after-effects. 

The history of previous epidemics in this state 
shows a high rate of infection-—even as high as 
8$ per cent, in .some closely settled communities. 
Nor have previous outbreaks of dengue been 
confined to isolated localities; they have been 
widespread In the portion of the State affected. 
A further disturbing aspect is that each epidemic 
(four have been recorded in New South Wales Itp 


to 1926) has involved a larger section of the State 
than the previous one. The 1926 epidemic reached 
south to a line joining Newcastle, Tamworth and 
Fhnirke, but since that year the tiger mosquito has 
been found even as far south as Goulburn, Junee 
and Narrandera. In addition, entomologists can 
advance no good reason why the tiger mosquito 
could not bret^ anywhere in our south coastal 
region. 

In view of the circumstances too little considera¬ 
tion has 1>cen given to the vast amount of damage 
an epidemic of dengue fever is capable of doing 
to the primary and secondary war industries of 
this State. A repetition of the dengue epidemic 
of 1926 could result in almost complete cessation 
of sections of essential industries for weeks at a 
time—a happening to be prevented at all costs. 
Lal>our shortage and drought have reduced 
production in some primary industries to a level 
that is sufficiently perturbing to justify extra¬ 
ordinary measures, if necessary, to prevent the 
operation of any additional adverse factor. 

Fortunately the measures necessary to ward 
off the threatened epidemic are neither arduous nor 
expensive. The mosquito (Aedes acffypti) 
responsible for spreading dengue fever is much 
easier to combat than the more common mosquito 
{Culex faticfans). The dengue mosquito has 
never been known to breed in swamps, stagnant 
ground waters and the like, but favours water left 
in disused tins, drums, house tanks, guttering, etc. 
If ever>^ care is taken to treat these breeding 
places as recommended, the public will not only 
bo safeguarding the community’s health, fmt 
ensuring the continuance of a full-scale war effort 
ill all industrial fields. Add to that the preserva¬ 
tion of health among our fighting forces, and 
the job must he considered^ one worth doing 
expeditiously and thoroughly. 
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Coffee Substitute 


Made from Wheat, Malt and Sugar. 

• 

THE foDowiiif fommla for coreal €offee» the result of experuaents coodiiicted hy the 
Dirinoa of Plant Industry^ CoiuicS for Scientific and Indn^dal Researchi was obtained 
from the Commonwealth Department of Commerce. The formnla is not snitable for nse 
in die home, hot the Deparfanent of Commerce is in touch with a number of firms widi 
a view to pr^nction of cmreal coffee on a commercial scale and at a reasonably low price. 


Preparation of Wheat 

(a) Soak wheat for about three hours at 
room temperature of 20°C. (68®F.) or 
until the grain is just beginning to 
swell. 

(b) Drain the grain. 

(c) Cook under pressure of 15 lb. in an 
autoclave for forty minutes. 

(d) Dry at ioo®C. (2i2®F,). 

(e) Roast at 2oo°C. (392®F.) for about 
three hours or until dark or chocolate 
brown in colour. During roasting, the 
grain should be agitated to give an even 
effect. A revolving drum should be 
suitable for large-scale roasting. 

Compounding of Ingredients. 

(o) Mix SIX parts of the roasted wheat 
with six parts of crystal malt and one 
part of sugar. 

(b) Bake the mixture in an oven at 200®C. 
until the sugar is caramelized on the 


malt and grain. Keep the mixture 
stirred at intervals so that the sugar 
does not caramelize at the bottom. 
Baking usually takes about one hour. 

(c) Cool the mixture, then grind to the 
consistency of finely ground coffee. 

Containm. 

The cereal coffee should be kept in sealed 
packages or containers, otherwise it will 
absorb moisture slightly and may tend to 
pack. 

Preparation of Beverage. 

The beverage is prepared by percolation, 
milk and sugar being added to taste or, 
alternatively, by infusion with boiling water 
or milk. The milk may be fresh or pow¬ 
dered, Straining, as with coffee, may be 
necessary. 

Use one heaped teaspoon of cereal coffee 
per tea cup 


'^Common Seed Impurities of Lucerne ” : A Correction. 

In an article, Common Seed Impurities of Lucerne,'' in the September, 1041, issue of this 
journal the titles under the illustrations of common tumble weed ancl of pigweed are 
incorrect; they bliould be transposed. The illustrations with their collect titles are shown 
below 




A B 

Pigweed (jIma/aHthus fetr^>fiexui;) 
A.—Hubk B —Seed 


\ B. 

Common TumSlc Weed {.Amatanikut atbui.) 
A — Husk B —-Seed 








Evils of Overstocking. 


Wasteful of Land^ Pastures^ Stock and Labour. 

S. L. Black, M.RC.V.S., District Veterinary Officer. 

OVERSTOCKING i$ a wasteful practice; wasteful of toil, paitore coTer, labour and 
even animal Iife<. It is a big factor in decreasuig efficiency, which it doubly unfortunate 
in these perilous times, when survival of At nation depends so much upon maximum 
efficiency in every line of production, whether it be foodstnffs or munitions. 

In the following article, compiled from notes of a recent broadcast address by 
Mr. S. L. Black, the adverse effects of overstocking are stressed, and the advantages, 
to both farm and farmer, as well at to the nation, of running fewer, better-cared-for 


stock outlined. 

In raising livestock the aim should be to 
maintain animals from one year’s end to the 
other in whatever condition enables them 
best to fulfil their mission in life. In the 
dairy cow, for instance, the condition in 
which she is maintained should be such as 
to enable her to bear one calf each year and 
to produce milk up to the standard for her 
breed- In the case of sheep, the ration fed 
or the t>asturcs on which they have been 
running should enable them to breed nor¬ 
mally, have sufficient milk to feed their 
lambs, maintain themselves in strong body 
condition, and grow a normal clip of wool 
both as regards quantity and quality. 

Loss Due to Ovarslodiiiig. 

There is seldom a year passes that one 
docs not see evidence of dairy cows reduced 


in condition far below what enables them 
to produce normally or economically. In- 
detd, in many cases they are literally star¬ 
ving and often show evidence of their defi¬ 
cient, morbid condition by chewing bones 
and other rubbish. Losses to the sheep 
raiser are also enormous, and include deaths 
through straight-out poverty, unthriftiness 
and retarded growth in young sheep, deaths 
amongst young lambs due to their mother’s 
inability to support them, and lack of resis¬ 
tance to such complaints as toxaemia of 
pregnancy and worm infestation. As re¬ 
gards the wool clip, readers are familiar 
with the oft-repeated remarks by graxiers 
on the adverse effect of shoi tage of feed on 
the weight and quality of the clip. 

Without a doubt, the»-efore, the practice 
of overstocking of land, or any oilier factor 
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that causes animals to go short of fced^ 
seriousJy reduces their efficiency. 

Make Best Use of Available Labour, 

It would also be an advantage from the 
labour or manpower point of view to limit 
the number of stock carried to what could 
be fed without difficulty. Apart from the 
smaller number of animals to be handled, 
slock would he better fed. At lambing time 
ewes would be stronger and would require 
less attention. They would be m belter con¬ 
dition and would therefore have more milk 
for their young, l^mbs would be stronger 
and w’^ould require less looking after. The 
need to supply a siq)plemenlary diet at any 
time of the year would be less urgent. Due 
to better nourishment sheep, and more par- 
ticulaily young sheep, would be more resis¬ 
tant to gastro-mtestinal parasites. 'Hiis 
would reduce to a minimum the need for 
drcnchinj4 for worm infestation. Incident- 
all}, in regard to worm treatment, certain 
medicines are becoming difficult to procure, 
and any action that can be taken to reduce 
the need for drenching is therefore well 
w^orth while. 

Reduce Soil Erosion. 

A substantial reduction m the number of 
stock carried on much of the country should 
lead to decrea.sed havoc from soil erosion, 
woulfl raise the efficiency of .stock running 
on such country and should enable the 
depleted manpower in many ct^uintry dis¬ 
tricts to co])e with the present position more 
satisfactorily. The remarks made are not 
meant to create the impression that stock- 
owners should depend alone on decreasing 
the number of .stock earned to eliminate 
entirel} losses caused by under noiinshment. 
Some action is, however, necessary to limit 
such losses and this offers the most imme¬ 
diate solution. 

Another Way Out 

It may be argued that for years agricul¬ 
tural .scientists and others have been recom¬ 
mending the improvement of pasture lands 
and the growing and conserving of crops as 
a way out of the difficulty. This is undoubt¬ 
edly the ideal w^ay out, provided due regard 
is paid to limiting the number of stock car- 
rie<l until sufficient reserves of feed have 
been built up. VsJt might, however, ask 
ourselves the question whether the pro- 
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gramme of growing and conserving of feed 
has ever been tackled earnestly. Only on 
very few places on the southern tablelands, 
to quote but one section of the State, has it 
been undertaken on anything like the scale 
that would be sufficient to meet the require¬ 
ments of livestock. The position during 
recent seasons has fully demonstrated this. 

Reduce Stock to Prevent Ovtrfraxilag. 

Accordingly, until some radical change 
can he made towards more and better farm¬ 
ing and feed conserved on an extensive 
scale, it is felt that adequate adjustment 
should made in the number of stock 
carried to prevent undue overgrazing of 
country and its attendant evils. Insofar as 
difficulties in seasonal conditions are con¬ 
cerned it is unfair to place too much of the 
blame there All large continental countries 
have to contend with sea.sotial difficulties 
and irregularities. Admittedly these diffi¬ 
culties are often of a different type to tho.se 
experienced in this country, but this does 
not mean that the} are any easier to cope 
with. 

Substantial Redaction Warranted. 

It may iiow' 1 >e asked to what extent should 
livevStock be unloaded from pro])erties to 
give them a chance to recover and swar<l iq) 
properly wdth grass. ft would be very 
difficult to give a straight-out answer to this 
question. A trip through almost any dis¬ 
trict in the State, even during a good season, 
will provide evidence of the extent that 
some properties are overgrazed as compared 
to others. There is little doubt, however, 
that on many holdings a reduction of 23 
per cent, in the number of stock carried 
would be warranted if the land is to be 
given a chance to grass over. Indeed, there 
arc some places that would require to reduce 
to an even greater extent than that to get 
results. 

Income Not Necessarily Affected. 

The chief objection to a reduced st(xking 
of holdings appears to be that the net income 
would go down. It is very doubtful whether 
this would occur to an appreciable degree 
if at all. Dairy farmers, in particular, are 
conversant with the vast difference in pro¬ 
duction that occurs when cows are well fed 
as compared to their level of production 
when on a sub-normal diet. The difference 
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that occurs in respect of sheep is not so 
spectacular but is nevertheless just as real. 
Particularly is this so when loss through 
deaths, under-development, unthriftiness, etc., 
are added to the reduftfed revenue from wool 
yield. Moreover, an important point not to 
be lost sight of would be the beneficial effect 
to the land itself. Almost any prospective 
purchaser of land realises how greatly the 
fettle and value of the land can be influenced 
by the treatment it has received. 

Snrpliu Feed Not Wasted. 

Perhaps it may be felt that under a reduced 
stocking scheme feed would go to waste in 
favourable seasons. Even though a good 
season or good run of seasons produced a 
surplus of feed which could not be con¬ 
served as hay or ensilage, it would not be 
lust but returned to the soil as humus. Those 
whose work it is to study soils and plant 
life tell us that up to as much as 40 per 
cent, more moisture can be absorbed by soils 
that are rich in humus. The presence of a 
plentiful supply of humus in soil is there¬ 
fore vital in areas wliere every drop of rain 
counts. Most of us have noticed the extent 
to which vast areas of country either become 
s()arsely covered with vegetation or are 
entirely devoid of vegetation for long 
periods. When this takes place, and there 
has at the same time been no means in vogue 
to turn animal manure to its full account, 
It can be understood how seriously the soil is 
likely to be depleted of humus. The manner 
in whicli such country would suffer from 
dry weather can be realised. 

Improve Yoor Stock By CuUiiig. 

Eiiqtiiry may be made as to how a reduc¬ 
tion in the number of stock •c'arried could 
l>est be achieved. Undoubtedly by culling. 
Experienced livestock men realise to what 
extent culling can still assist in improving 
our herds and flocks. There is every reason 
to consider that the present should be a very 
opportune time to unload from holdings all 
nondescript animals and those that are not 


of the conformation and quality that enables- 
them to produce up to normal standard* 
Then, in many herds and flocks there are 
old animals that have passed their useful 
productive stage. There are also others that 
may be diseased or of a type which is sus¬ 
ceptible to disease. Two examples of the 
latter type are:(i)The wrinkly breached! 
sheep, which is known to be susceptible to 
blowfly attack; and (2) the cow with the 
“dropped” udder, which lacks resistance to 
mammitis. 

ObjectioRi Offset by Advantages. 

No doubt there would be objections to 
heavy culling on the grounds that such ani¬ 
mals would have to be sold at a low figure* 
Although this would be the case, the dehy¬ 
dration process now spoken of and advocated 
may make it possible to turn poor and old 
carcases to some useful account. Apart 
from this, old animals would be of little 
value except for whatever their skins or 
hides realise. When we consider, however, 
that the rest of the stock on the place would 
be given a better chance as regards feed 
and management, and that they would be in 
a better position to produce and resist dis¬ 
ease, the advantages of heavy culling should 
be well worth consideration. 

Also, it must not be forgotten that the 
tendency is for animals to transmit their 
characteristics of conformation and qualit> 
to their offspring; in other words, for “like 
to produce like.” Culling for type on a more 
lavish scale than usual should therefore 
result in a useful drive towards flock and 
herd improvement. Further, and this is a 
point of some importance, if in our livestock 
projects we can give any better treatment 
to the land than has been the case in the 
past, we should be doing something of con¬ 
siderable national value. 

Finally, the outlook that is occasioned hy 
poverty stricken or starving animals on a 
place is bad and should be relieved, if not 
removed, by the exercise of more discretion 
in stocking. 


Help Win the War. 

Keep On Buying Wer Savings Certificates. 
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Curly Mitchell Grass. 

Reasons for Poor Field Germination. 


Amy Myers» Seeds Officer. 


ANALYSES of Curly Mitchell grass (^AstreUa lappacea, Doxnin.), and germiiiation tests 
carried oat at mtonrals over a period of two years foBowing harvest in^cate that newly 
harvested seed germinates poorly, and that gmination increases with age np to about 
twelve months after harvest, maintaining that increase for at least another year* 


Since commercial consi'^ts of 

spikelcts bearing a variable number of 
flowers and therefore a variable number of 
seeds (caryopscs), the percentage germina¬ 
tion may vary in spite of optimum condi¬ 
tions. Those spikelets without seeds can¬ 
not germinate and those with three or 
four will have more chance of producing a 
seedling than those with only one. There¬ 
fore, in the laboratory, though a spikelet 
may produce more than one seedling, it is 
counted as one “seed’* germinating. 

Reasons for Poor Germination. 

For this reason, before the germination 
tests were begun, an analysis was made of 
400 spikelets, in four lots of 100 each, to 
find the distribution of seeds per spikelet. 
The results, given in the table below, show 
that in this one parcel, while the maximum 
germination of spikelets may be 97 per cent., 
it may be reduced to 84 per cent, simply be¬ 
cause there are 3 per cent, of spikelets with¬ 
out seeds in the one lot and 16 per cent, in 
the other. Also, though 18 per cent, of the 
remaining spikelets may contain one seed 
each, another 18 per cent ma\ contain four 
seeds each, with a corresponding increase in 
the chances of seedling pioduction. 

DISTBIBUTION OF SEEDS (CARYOPSESl 
PEH 5PIKELFT. 



These results, together with those of the 
germination tests, which are given above, 
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may provide a reason for poor field germina¬ 
tion, without considering any other factors. 

Results of Genniiiation Tests. 

The seed for the germination tests was 
s^ed in a tin container, which, however, 
was not completely airtight, owing to the 
necessity for opening at frequent intervals. 

The tests were made one, two, three and 
four weeks after harvest, then at six,, eight, 
ten and twelve weeks, then at monthly inter¬ 
vals foi nine months and lastly when the 
seed was eighteen months and t^vo years 
old. Tests will be continued at yearly in¬ 
tervals till it becomes obvious that the seed 
has lost its viability, (acrmination at one 
week after harvest was 26 per cent, at one 
month 41 per cent., at six months 51 per 
cent., at twelve months 88 per cent , at 
eighteen months 80 per cent , and at two 
years 84 per cent. From these results it 
will be seen that germination increases with 
age up to twelve months and that frcshly- 
liarveMed seed germinates poorly. Viability 
is maintained for at least two years fol¬ 
lowing harvest. 

An attempt was made to stimulate germi¬ 
nation with a potassium nitrate solution and 
some response was obtained when the see<l 
was two weeks old. The germination of 
the seed when the potassium nitrate solution 
was used as moisture was 59 per cent., while 
the control test germinated 45 per cent, 
tlowever, such stimulus as there may have 
been when the seed was two weeks old was 
soon lost and this series was discontinued 
when the seed was three months old. 

The sample with which these tests were 
made was harvested in June, 1939, on the 
property of Mr. Noel Barrett, Edgeroi, in 
the north-western district of this State. 
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‘MEGGITT’S ’ is highly nutritious 
and a laxative I 


MegriBritt** ZilasodA 8ho«p ITuta aro hiiylily 
auuntloua aad (hooaaae of tholr liaaood oil luid 
▼og’ota.lilo mucilOiTe coateat) a vary Talaahlo 
laxative. Belaff ricb ia dlffeatllile protela, they 
correct defioleaoles of tbla eaaeatial aatrieat ia 
rouflfliaflres, euoli as drled-off pastures, scrub, 
etc Tbey also preveat dry, fibrous feeds from 
canslaflT dlg'estive troubles, suoh as Impactioa, 
whicb durlag* drougfbt periods are a common 
cause of mortalities, particularly la young stooX 
and in lambing ewes. 

Because of tbese qualities a small quantity of 
‘^Meggitt's” fed as a supplement to dry feed 
makes a very big difference to the health and 
condition of sheep. They are enabled to make 
much better use of the natural feed than would 
otherwise be possible, and they are therefore 
maintained in healthier and stronger condition. 
The protein rloh, conditioning, and laxative 
qualities of ** Meggitt*s’* are partionlarly valu¬ 
able in the feeding of ewes with lamb at foot, 
to stimulate their milk flow and so enable 
them to rear their lambs. As a supplement to 


dry feed, ** 
best of aU 


Heggitt»s” is regarded as being the 
milk-producing concentrates. 


When there is dry feed, 4-08s. of <*Meggltt’s” 
per ewe per day is adequate to ensure an ample 
supply of milk. For dry sheep a lighter ration 
is adequate under the same conditions. 


MEGGITT'S LINSEED OIL MEAL FOR 
TROUGH FEEDING. 

Oraslers who are trough feeding should use 
BCeggitt’s Blnseed Oil Meal In their mixtures. 
The meal has exactly the same composition 
and feeding value as the nuts and will give 
equally as satisfactory and economical results. 


AMPLE SUPPLIES. 

AmpU auppHea of MeggiWa Pure tineeecf Sheep 
Nota and Linseed Oil Meal are available through 
Produce Merchants, Genera Stores, Slock Cfidf 
Station Agents, Butter Factories, or direct 
through Meggitt Limited 


MEGGITTS 


PURE LINSEED SHEEP NUTS 

Manufactured from Pure Linseed from wfaidi portion of tke oil lias been extracted by 

hydraulic pressure only. 

MEGGITT LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 67 YORK STREET, SYDNEY. 

Work*: PARRAMATTA—MELBOURNE—-ADELAIDE. Bos 1S5S E, aP.O.. SYDNEY. 
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McCormick - Ocoring 
Gl-250 Feed Gnnder 
^ equipped wUh bug* 
ging elevator. 


cmciTY 

From 8 to 48 
buiholi por lNMir« 
•ceordiffi^ to Hio 
finonoft of 
•rindins roquirod 
and fho borto» 
powor oppiiod 

POWER REOVIREO 

From 2Vi to 8 
horiopowor and 
ovor 


NeCORNICK 

•DEERINC 


FEED GRINDERS 


Foods for iivostock aro brokon down for 
digostion by two moani — animal and 
mochanicai Tho animal should bo givon 
ovory opportunity to procass Its own food, 
but bocaus^ all animals do not possoss 
propar and adaquata maans of grinding 
cartain faads tha machanical procass has 
baan davalopad as an aid to tha animal 
procass COARSE GRINDING is racom- 
mandad for grain high in starch contont, 
such as MAIZE and BARLEY, whita for 
grains high In fibra contont such as OATS, 


a MEDIUM TO FINE grada Is moro datir- 
abto Tha ground particlas should ba as 
noarly uniform in sita as possibla 
Tha McCORMICKDEERING GL-250 FEED 
GRINDER will procass uniformly, coarso 
or fina alt kinds of grain such as whaat, 
oats and bariay, as wall as paas, shallod 
maita and malxo on tha cob HARD 
WHITE IRON. ACCURATELY GROUND, 
SELF. SHARPENING GRINDING PLATES 
ansura thoroughly officiant procanlng ovar 
an unusually long parlod 


A sic fits Intmenmttonml Harvat^r Agant for prieo or wrfto dfroet 

Help the War Effort - Increase Live Stock Production 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(incorporatad In Victoria) 

S -11 Pynnont Bridge Bead, Canaerdm, Sydsey 
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The Feeding of Wheat and Wheat meal 

To Farm Livestock. 


Cl. L. M( Clymont, B-V.Sc., Veterinaiy Officer. 

WITH wheat available for stock feeding porposes at as low as 3s. per bushel in country 
areas many opportunities are provided for the economic utilisation of this grain per 
medium of animal products. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss the suitability of both wheat grain and 
wheatmeal as food for the various classes of live stocky and to indicate the ways in 
which the stockowners can compare the cost of feeding wheat with that of other foods, 
when both the price and the nutrient value are considered. 


Mr(H prejudice exists concerning the use 
of wheal as stock food, which is not alto¬ 
gether merited, as wlien fed with a proper 
iiiidei standing of the reasons that liave 
caused disappointments and the means of 
countering these, excellent results can be 
obtained with all sUn'k, 

The objections to the use of wheat are: 

T. The liability of ground wheat to form 
a doughy, unpalatable, indigestible mass 
when chewed. This is due to the peculiar 
nature of the gluten, a protein of wheal 
with properties not po.ssessed by the pro¬ 
teins of other grains, and which gives wdieat 
flour pre-eminence for bread manufacture. 
This disadvantage is easily countered by 
only feeding the grain coarsely ground and 
with other bulky foodstuffs. 

2. The failure at times of drought-fed 
sheep to thrive on wheat grain, this l>eing 
most noticeable with growing sheep. The 
recent work on calcium deficiency of sheep 
fed on cereal grains is a likely explanation 
of this failure as wheat is low in calcium 
(0.03 per cent.). The deficiency is easily 


countered by the addition of i per cent, of 
ground limestone to the grain or the jiro- 
vision of a lick of equal parts salt and 
ground limestone. 

3. The apparent unpalatability of wheal 
grain compared with other grains. Cattle 
and sheep being heavily fed on wheat grain 
may at times go off their feed. To prevent 
this, wheal should be fed, whenever possible, 
in a niixture. This mixing of grains has 
even greater value than that obtained by 
increased palalability, as the proteins of 
the various grains, not being identical in 
composition, supplement each other and 
produce a protein mixture of greater nutri' 
tional value than the protein from any single 
grain. 

Feeding Wheal to Swine. 

It is fortunate that the wheat surplus 
coincides with the call by the Department 
of Supply for more pig meats, as this grain 
is easily fed to pigs, and at the present 
prices is a very economical feed. 

On a comparative basis, wheal is of some¬ 
what greater value for pigs than barley 
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or maize, perhaps on accotmt of its 
protein content The grain is best fed In 
a coarsely ground state, at least for pigs 
hand-fed, as the feed is usually then bolted; 
but for pigs self-fed the gain in food value 
obtained by grinding is probably outweighed 
by the increased cost, as self-fed pigs, hav¬ 
ing no incentive to bolt their food, masti¬ 
cate it well before swallowing. The gain 
in value for self-fed pigs is about 5 to 6 
per cent., and with wheat at 3s, per bushel, 
about 3d. is saved per bushel. The cost of 
crushing is often estimated at about 2d. 
per bushel, so that if it can be done cheaper, 
it will pay to crush for self-fed pigs. Boil¬ 
ing or soaking will considerably reduce the 
food value of the grain for pigs. 

South Australian experiments have indi¬ 
cated that wheat and barley fed in equal 
parts, with meat meal as a protein supple¬ 
ment have some advantage over either of 
the grains fed singly. The amounts of 
grain required to produce a gain of i lb. 
in a pig were, in one experiment:— 

lb. 

Wheat grain .. .. 2.93 

Barley grain .. .. 2.95 

Mixture wheat and barley .. 2.88 

The type of carcase produced by wheat 
grain appears to be better than that pro¬ 
duced by maize feeding, in that the fat 
is of a much firmer type with a higher 
melting point. 

As with all other cereal grains, wheat 
must be fed with a protein supplement such 
as skim milk or meat meal to give quick 
and economical gains in weight. Green 
feed and a calcium-containing lick (as four 
parts ground limestone and one part salt) 
must also be piovided. If good grazing is 
available, up to one-third of the grain ration 
can be saved, lucerne being especially valu¬ 
able in this regard. 

The quantities of skim milk and meat 
meal necessary to balance wheat, will depend 
largely on the amount of pasturage avail¬ 
able. Assuming that only a little green feed 
is available—enough to fill the pigs’ require¬ 
ments for \"iUimin A—the following 
schemes may be used:— 

I. Wheat and meat meal may be fed in 
separate self-feeders, allowing the pigs to 
cat freely of each at their will. Some pigs 
will undoubtedly eat more meat meal than 
is absolutely necessary, but on an average 
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the pigs will take only as much as is re* 
quirM to balance the wheat and make quick 
gains in growth. 

2. Meat meal may be mixed with the 
grain in the following manner:— 

1st 4 weeks after weaning—10 per cent. 

and 4 weeks after weaning— 7^4 per cent. 

3rd 4 weeks after weaning— 5 per cent. 

Till marketing—None, 

This has been found to require about 20 
lb. of meat meal per pig in growing from 
about 50 to 200 lb. liveweight, the daily 
intake being from 3 to 4 oz. per day. 

3. The meat meal may be fed as 5 per 
cent, of the ration throughout. This re¬ 
quires a little more meat meal than the 
preceding scheme. 

4. Skim milk, % gallon per pig per day, 
may be fed with the wheat which may be 
hand or self fed. 

May Be Fed to Cattfe Mixed witik 
Other Foods. 

Wheat is best fed in a rolled, coarsely 
ground, or crushed state to cattle, as the 
finely ground wheat is less palatable and 
not so well utilised as a food. I'o avoid the 
trouble with cattle going oflf feed, which 
is sometimes encountered when feeding this 
grain, wheat should constitute not more 
than 50 per cent, of I he concentrate ration 
for high-producing dairy cattle, but up to 
75 per cent, or more may usually be fed 
with safety to cattle of only moderate milk 
production. Quantities up to 10 lb. per day 
may be fed in this way. 

Bulky material such as crushed oats, bran, 
oaten or lucerne chaff and silage are suit¬ 
able materials for mixing with the crushed 
wheat, and as the grain is low in protein, 
for milk production it should be balanced 
by feeding with some protein-rich food as 
good lucerne hay or chaff, which may 
supply sufficient protein for low-producing 
cattle, or some oil meal, as linseed, peanut 
or copra meals or meat meal, for cattle 
of higher production. The palatability of 
the crushed wheat is also increased by these 
feeds, and other grains, as crushed maize 
or barley, may also substitute some of the 
crushed wheat if it is found that the cattle 
are not taking to it too well. 

In America wheat has been used for fat¬ 
tening store cattle and is found equal to 
maize. Quantities up to 20 lb. per day 
have been fed by careful methods, perhaps 
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a month being spent in inducing cattle to 
take this amount It was found better to 
mix the crushed wheat with some other 
grain as crushed barley or maize, and so 
reduce the likelihood of cattle going off 
their feed. 

Useful Feed for Sheep. 

Fattening lambs and lambing ewes, the 
most difficult class of sheep to feed success¬ 
fully, may be fed on wheat and lucerne 
chaff only, with excellent results. Up to 
I lb, of grain per day may be fed, the 
lucerne chaff remedying the deficiencies of 
tlie cereal ^rain, namely, protein, calcium, 
and Vitamin A. The grain is best fed 
whole to sheep as, although the food value 
is probably not reduced by grinding or 
crushing, the pulatability is. If fairly heavy 
feeding of wheat is necesasry and it is 
noticed that sheep are going off this feed, 
mixing the wheat with other grain as barley 
or maize will usually correct the trouble. 
For dry sheep with some roughage avail¬ 
able, 4-5 ozs. of wheat per day is usually 
suflicieiit. Commence by feeding ozs. 
per head for tlie first two days and then 
increase' by oz. per day till the full 
amenint it is intended to feed is reached. 

As with other cereal grains, dry ewes and 
wethers can do quite well on wheat and 
some roughage such as hay, straw, silage 
or paddock roughage, but milking ewes 
usuall> require some additional protein, as 
supplied by lucerne hay, oil meals or meat 
meal if the ewes arc to have a plentiful 
supply of milk. Lucerne hay, if fed in 
sufficient amount, can correct the calcium 
deficiency of wheat, but if it is not avail¬ 
able, r per cent, of ground limestone should 
be mixed with the grain, or equal parts 
ground limestone and salt (with molasses, 
if necessary, as an attraction) given as a 
lick. 

Trailing of wheat is usually not as suc¬ 
cessful as trailing maize on account of the 
smallness of the grain and the consequent 
amount of sand that is picked up by the 
sheep, so that if possible the grain should 
be fed in troughs or self-feeders. 

Crmh Coamlj widi Bulky Concentrates for 
Hones. 

For horses, wheat should be fed coarsely 
crushed with other bulky concentrates as 
bran or oats, but if care is taken in feeding. 


crushed wheat may be used as the only con¬ 
centrate. Trials in America in which colts 
were fed only steam-rolled wheat and chaff, 
gave weight gains equal to those when colts 
were fed the usual ration of oats and chaff, 
and no digestive disturbances were 
experienced. 

Wheatmeal Can be Used for Poultry. 

The acute shortage of bran and pollard, 
the by-products of the gristing of wheat 
for flour, has caused poultry owners much 
needless anxiety as to what can be used as 
substitutes for these mill offals, as wheat 
itself, which is in surplus supply as a result 
of the reduced manufacture of flour, when 
properly prepared in a balanced ration, can 
efficiently replace the bran and pollard. At 
FJawkesbury Agricultural College trials 
with wheatmeal in comparison with the 
standard bran and pollard ration vshowed 
that the egg production on a ration of ()0 per 
cent, wheatmeal was better than that on 
the standard ration. The rations used 
were:— 

1^0* X . "K-v -vy 

(Standard ) 

lb lb. lb. 

Wheaimeal . . — 50 60 

Bran .. .. 34 22/.i 32 

Pollard ho 20 — 

Meat meal .. 6 7^2 8 

Salt .. .. ipj iJ'j 

with an afterncnjii feed of two-thirds 
wheat grain and one-third cracked maize. 

The group on the ()0 per cent, wheatmeal 
ration laid significantly more eggs per year 
than cither of the other groups. 

These experiments, undertaken by Mr. 
Hadlington, Poultry Expert of the Depart¬ 
ment, indicated that the main disadvantages 
in using wheatmeal are that if the meal is 
too fine it tends to make a sticky mash, and 
if too coarse, the mash is too granular, Tf 
the mash is of suitable consistency, there is 
no trouble with the palatability of the feed. 

Wheatmeal. 

The reduction in flour manufacture has 
caused flour millers to look for new avenues 
to which the mills may be turned, and a pro¬ 
duct which has lately appeared is a wheat¬ 
meal which is not a straight grist of wheat, 
but gristed wheat with a certain percentage 
of the flour extracted, so that much of the 
undesirably ‘‘gluey’’ property of moistened 
whole wheat meal is avoided. It is this 
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''gluey'' property of whole wheat meal 
when moistened, that makes it necessary to 
only coarsely grind or to crush wheat for 
feeding to cattle, pigs and horses* 

The analysis of a typical sample of this 
extracted wheatineal, compared with the 
analysis of standard f*a.q. wheat is as 
follows:— 

Protein. Fat. Fibre, 
per cent, per cent, per cent. 

F.a.q wheat .. 13.4 1.75 2.1 

Extracted wheat- 

meal . * n .5 2 3 

It is seen that there is little actual differ¬ 
ence in the analyses of the wheat and the 
extracted wdieatmeal, the most noticeable 
difference being that there is a slight in¬ 
crease in fibre, although this difference is 
so small to ])c overshadowed by dhe con- 


The weight units in which the various 
feeds comparable to wheat are fed vary as 
follows:—Oats, 40 lb. per bushel; barley, 
50 lb, per bushel; maize, 56 lb. per bushel; 
wheat, 60 lb. per bushel; pollard, 2,000 lb. 
per short ton; bran, 2,000 lb. per short ton; 
hay, 2,240 lb. per long ton. 

The feeding value of these feeds also 
varies, the starch equivalent per 100 lb. 
being as follows:—Oats, 62; barley, 71; 
maize, 77; wheat, 72; jxjllard, (k;; bran, 
44; good oaten hay, 42. 

It is thus seen that it is useless comparing 
bushel prices to estimate which is the cheap¬ 
est feed. 

The following table takes into account 
the weight unit and food value differences 
and gives the equivalent prices of the com¬ 
mon feeds comparable to wheat. 


Wheat 
(bus ) 

Wbe4t or 
Wheatmeal 
O,ooo lb ). 

Maize 

(bus.). 

Barley 
(bus ). 

Oats 

(bus.). 

Pollard 
(2,000 Ib ) 

1 Brail 

(2,000 lb ) 

Oooii 
Oaten Ha 
(1 < wt ) 

s d. 

1 ^ 

d 

S 

d. 

I 

s d 

1 

s. 

d ^ 

i 

s 

d. 

i 

s 

1 

d. 

1 

& d 

2 0 

3 7 

0 ! 

2 

0 

I 8 

1 


3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 2 

2 b 

4 3 

0 

2 

b 

2 1 

I 

5 

4 

0 

0 

*> 

10 

0 

2 <> 

3 0 

5 « 

0 

3 

0 

2 0 

I 

i 

4 

16 

0 

3 

I 

0 

3 4 

3 

3 16 

0 

3 

6 

2 11 

! 2 

0 1 

5 

13 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 10 

4 0 

6 13 

0 

4 

0 

3 4 

2 

i 

b 

8 

0 

4 

1 

0 1 

* 4 5 

4 6 

7 10 

0 ! 

4 

6 

3 <> 


7 

7 

4 

0 

4 

11 

0 I 

4 11 


sideration that individual samples of wheat 
may vary in fibre content from 1.8 to 3.5 
per cent. Protein content also can vary 
from 8 to 16 per cent., depending on the 
hardness of the wheat. 

It IS known that cattle and poultry can 
be successfully fed with this type of meal, 
and probably there would be no trouble with 
pigs or hor .es. The recommendations for 
the feeding of wheat apply also to thi.s 
wheatmeal. 

The Economics of Wheat and Wheatmeal 
Feeding. 

All attempts at eflkient feeding of stock 
must be brought to an economic as vrell 
as a nutritional basis, i.c,, it cannot be con¬ 
sidered that stock are being fed efficiently 
unless they are receiving a ration which 
is adequate in food matter for the particular 
purposes for which the stock are being fed. 
and which is compounded so that its total 
cost is the least amount possible. To this 
end it will pay stockowners to consider the 
feeding of wheat and wheatmeal in the 
light of a little economics. 
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It can be seen that if vheat is availalile 
at 3s. per bushel, barley will l)e a cheaper 
feed while it is less tlian 2s. 6d., and a 
dearer feed above this price. If wheat meal 
is available at £7 10s. per short ton. pollard 
will 1)0 cheaper if less than £7 4s. per short 
ton, and bran dearer if more than £4 iis. 
per short ton. 

It will be noticed that hay at over 4s. iid, 
per cwt. is dearer tlian wheat at 4s. 6d. 
])er bushel, /.r., that on a food unit basis 
liay is practically always dearer than the 
grains. This is a condition peculiar to Aus¬ 
tralia, as in most other countries the position 
is reversed, the concentrates being the dearer 
food on the food unit I)asis. 

Too much reliance should not be placed 
on these figures, as they are only approxi¬ 
mations and do not take into account 
palatability, ease of digestion or particular 
values, as oats has in horse rations or bran 
in dairy rations, but if used intelligently 
they will enable a stock feeder to determine 
the cheaper feed, and in particular note that 
at present prices wheal is a most economical 
feedstuff. 
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Easily Made and Attached. 

SAVES LABOUR WHEN MOWING 
GREEN FODDER. 

J. A. WILLIAMSON, H.D.A., 

Farm Manager, Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

IN tfaeae days of shortage of labour oa the farm, 
anjthiag that teads to iocreate the efficieacy of 
available labour or reduce die amouat of work 
aecessary ia the prodncdoa aad handling of a 
crop, is particularly valuable. 

For that reason farmers who have crops 
lo cut for ^reen feed or for silage, will 
be interested in a mower rake attachment 
designed, made and proved efficient at 
Haw^kesbury Agricultural College, as a 
means of raking greenstuff into windrows 
at the same time as the crop is mown, thus 
saving the time and labour usually required 
for unhitching the team from the mower, 
hitching the animals to the rake and going 
over the ground for the second time. 

I'he attachment consist.s of a series of 
curved fingers riveted to a plate which is 



Skowing Coiuitruction of th« Mowor iUkc. 



The Mower Rake at Work in a Crop. 

Note the tompaet windrow and the clean track. 


bolted to the outer bar of the mower (see 
diagram). It can bt* made by a blacksmith 
or by a handyman in a dav and requires no 
more than 3 cwt. of mild steel. The cost is 
approximat(dy 15s for the steel, and, say, 
25s. for the blacksmith, or a total of £2. 

The plate is made of 2 inch x J/4 inch 
mild steel and is 4 feet 2 inches long for 

4 feet (> inch mowers, and 4 feet 9 inches 
long for 5 feet mowers. The curved fingers 
are of i inch by iuc'h mild steel and 
are riveted to this plate, being set 4 inches 
apart; in addition to being curved, the free 
end of each finger is given a 4-inch inward 
twist toward the mower. Each finger is 
made () inches longer than the previous 
finger, so that with the first or cut finger 
3 feet 10 inches long, then the thirteenth 
or last finger, on a 4 feet 6 inch mower is 

5 feet long. To give a gradual increase in 
length to the table formed by the fingers, 
the table is made 1 foot 6 inches wide at 
the crop end of the cutter bar, and 4 feet 
3 inches at the mower end. Similarly the 
height of the rake attachment is gradually 
increased from r foot 10 inches at the crop 
side to 2 feet 6 inches at the mower side. 

All makes of mowers have two bolt slots 
or clips at the rear of each end of the knife 
or cutter bar, for attaching a reai>er table. 
By ttirning the rake main plate up at each 
end and boring for a bolt, it is a simple 
matter to attach the rake to any mower. 
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The Mower Rftke Attschmeot in Position, 
R«t4y for U«e. 


Umg the Attachmeiit 

The actual raking is done through the 
resistance of the stubble, which causes the 
cut crop to be brought to the back of the 
lake fingers. 'Phe curved and twisted por¬ 
tion of the fingers causes the crop to be 
thrown further forward and along the rake 
table; the cut material is then brought back 
again to the curved sections, again thrown 
forward and along, until the final fingers 
are reached when the crop is rolled into 
a windrow in line with the track of the 
mower. The windrow formed by this 
attachment is fairly compact, with the fod¬ 
der well rolled so that rain is shed better 
than with the usual type of windrow. The 
attachment leaves a clear track for the next 
round of the mower. 





Th« AtucRment i$ Portable With the Mower. 
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The fingers are only fastened to the main 
plate by two rivets each finger, for it is 
essential that the fingers be free and springy, 
as this helps to throw the cut fodder along 
the rake table. No supj^rting stays should 
lie used, as any tightening or rigidity will 
defeat the purpose for which the attach¬ 
ment is requir^. 

When using the rake attachment care 
should be taken that the mower knife is 
set with the proper lead, usually iJ 4 inches 
forward for 4 feet 6 inch mowers and 
inches for 5 feet mowers. This will pre¬ 
vent drag and also side draught. The fit¬ 
ting of this rake does not in any way 
interfere with the mobility of the mower. 



The Mower, Without Rake Attachment, 

Beiotf Uaed in the Crop. 

The cut materidl left behind the mower has still to be 
raked 

A Variety of Uses. 

Such an allachment should be of value, 
not only for cutting green fodder crop.s, but 
also for such silage crops as wheat, oats 
and barley. At llawkesbury Agricultural 
( ollegc it was found wsatisfactory for har¬ 
vesting light crops of oats and wheat for 
hay baling, the windrows being ideal for 
handling with the sweep and tumble rakes. 
The dairy farmer and small farmer whose 
main labour is gone, and who has green 
fodder to cut daily and cart to livestock,, 
should find the attachment very useful. 
While satisfactory for all green fodder 
crops, it is not advisable to use the rake 
if cutting a dense crop of lucerne for hay, 
as the fodder would be liable to sweat in the 
compact windrows. 
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Copra for Sheep. 


Useful if Fed as Recommended. 


Good Supplementary Feed for Pigs. 


J Ropert, B.V.Sc., and W. L. Hindmarsh, B V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

DURING the past dry seasons the shortaiT^^ and hiidi inrices of stock fodders have led 
graziers to seek substitnte foods which could be obtained at reasonable prices. Among 
the foods nsed by sheep farmers was copra^ of which, owing to war conditions, large 
supplies were available. Copra is the dried kmiel of the cocoanut, and the oil which 
can be extracted from it has many industrial uses. After the oil has been removed the 
residue is nsed as a stock food and is sold as cocoanut meal. It is emphasised that the 
subject matter of this paper refers to copra itself and not to cocoanut meal or any other 
by-product obtained after iwocessing. 

Copra has been u^ed with success as a 
supplementary food by a number of graziers, 
although some stated that their sheep did 
not take to it very readily. Owing to its 
high oil content it is not easy to grind, but 
this difficulty is overcome in some cases hy 
grinding it mixed with other foodstuffs such 
as oats. Oats wore especially suitable be¬ 
cause of the fibre content which took u]> 
imicli of the oil expressed from the copra 
in the mill. 

Rations Containing Copra. 

A meal made to the following formula 
uas used successfully by one grazier, who 
gave it to the ewes, and even to lambs four 
weeks old which had been taken from their 
mothers. 

Copra, 20 per cent. 

Wheat, 40 per cent. 

Blood meal, lo per cent. 

Linseed meal, 5 per cent. 

Salt, 25 per cent. 

Another grazier made a meal of the fol¬ 
lowing composition:— 

Copra meal, 30 per cent. 

Wheat, 30 per cent. 

Blood meal, 10 per cent, 

.Salt, 19 per cent. 

Carbonate of lime, 10 per cent. 

This was fed to 9,000 ewes at the rate of 
18 ounces per head per day. He stated: “We 
found the copra meal to be very good food 
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and I think the best we have ever had. Our 
sheep still look surprisingly well, which we 
think is due to the copra mixture.*' 

Another mixture claimed to have been 
fed with good results was:— 

C'opra. 2^2 oz. per sheep per day. 
Wheat, 2^ oz. per sheep per day. 

Salt, 2y2 oz. per sheep per day. 

It will be noticed that in the examples 
quoted above the copra was fed mixed with 
other food materials, and that it did not 
exceed one-third of the total ration. Even 
under these conditions some field observa¬ 
tions indicate that sheep may tire of mix¬ 
tures containing copra after eight or ten 
weeks feeding. When, however, this con¬ 
centrate is fed alone, or forms the greater 
portion of the ration, serious losses may be 
caused, as the following example will show. 

Excesrive Amounts Harmful. 

About 8,000 sheep had been hand fed 
with varying amounts of maize, proprietary 
nuts and cereal hay. In addition to other 
food, copra was given lo 1.200 of these 
sheej) at the rate of 2 ounces per sheep per 
day. After two days the ration of copra 
was increased to 4 ounces per day. On the 
next day a number of sheep were found 
sick or dead. It will be noted that the deaths 
occurred after giving of copra in the amount 
of 8 ounces in three days. A disadvantage 
of feeding sheep by scattering food on the 
ground is that the stronger sheep eat more 
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of the ration than the weaker animals, and it 
is probable that many sheep took much more 
than 8 ounces in the period of feeding. A 
few cattle also were given copra, and of 
these one died and one became sick but 
recovered. 

The symptoms were not distinctive. The 
sheep lacked a]:)petite and were depressed. 
A few had diarrhoea. 

lll-eiFecU Confinned by Experiment. 

()n receipt of this report experiments 
were carried out at the Veterinary Research 
Station. Glenfield, to test the effect of copra 
•on sheep. It was found that the animals 
would not cat copra readily. This was prob¬ 
ably because our sheep were not accustomed 
to eating various drought foods, whereas in 
the drought stricken areas the sheep had 
learned to eat any concentrates put out. 

The copra was therefore grated and given 
as a drench. It was found that after the 
administration of the copra the sheep 
refused to eat any food at all. They became 
•depressed and lethargic. The dung became 
very soft and was covered with mucus. 
After medical treatmettt sheep recovered 
when placed on grassed paddock.s, but other¬ 
wise death occurred. < )n postmortem exami¬ 
nation the paunch was found to be full of 
food, although the sheep had eaten nothing 
since the copra was given. It seemed, there¬ 
fore. that the copra had the effect of pre¬ 
venting the passage of food from the paunch 
to the other stomachs and bowels. 

Copra has a very high oil content and it 
was decided to find if the ill-effect was due 
to cocoanut oil. 

Sheep were, therefore, drenched with 
cocoanut oil in amounts approximately equal 
to that contained in the ration of copra. It 
was found that the oil produced effects simi¬ 
lar to those caused by the copra. It was also 
found that small amounts of oil given daily 
led to the same result as the administration 
of one larger dose. 


Other oils such as cottonseed oil, peanut 
oil and liquid paraffin produced no ill-effects. 

Copra (or Pifs. 

In parts of America and the Pacific 
Islands copra has been reported to provide 
an excellent concentrate for pigs. It has 
been tested in New Zealand and reported 
upon favourably. The usual recommenda¬ 
tion is that the copra ration should not ex¬ 
ceed one pound per day for pigs over lOO 
pounds live weight and half a pound per 
day for lighter pigs. It is looked u|X)n as a 
satisfactory supplement to feed with skim 
milk and whey. 

Copra from the same supply as that which 
caused ill-health in sheep was fed to two 
pigs at the Glenfield Research Station. A 
ten-weeks-old pig ate half a pound daily for 
nine days and a large sow ate 21 pounds 
in seven days without showing any ill effect. 

Smnmary. 

Whilst reports indicate that copra may be 
used as a supplementary food for sheep, it 
should not be fed alone but mixed with 
other fodders, and it should not comprise 
more than 30 per cent, of the mixture. If 
these precautions arc not taken, ill-health 
and mortality may result. The harmful 
properties seem to be associated with the 
oil. 

Copra is reported to have been used suc¬ 
cessfully in other countries in the feeding of 
pigs, and is said to he a good supplement to 
feed with skim milk and whey. Feeding 
trials with two pigs did not disclose any 
harmful properties to these animals. 
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THE BEST FLY DRESSING 

** DO YOU KNOW THAT ‘ B.T.B.’ IS THE BEST 
BLOWFLY DRESSING AVAILABLE?” 

TbU U quoted front mn article in the Agricultural Gamaitc of April* 
1942 (page 1$9). 

** ” It the latest Fly Dressing ditcoYery of the Council for 

Scientific and Industrial Research and was only released after exhanstiYo 
tests under laboratory and practical conditions. It is manufactured hy 
GRAZCOS and marketed under the name of 

” FLYACIDE.” 

** Flyacide ” is supplied in powder form for you to mix with water, thus 
saYing freight. You can thus have 4 gallons of the best fly dressing available 
delivered by parcel post to your door. 

Small cartons (2 gals.) 9/- f.o.r. Sydney. 

Large cartons (12 gals.) . • 54/- f.o.r. Sydney. 

(Postage 2 gals., 2/-; 4 gals., 2/9 extra. Cash with order.) 

GRAZCOS 

The Graziers Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd. 

GRAZCOS HOUSE: 46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 


ASK YOUR S 


-FOR- 


KENOW 


Brand 


BINDER TWI 



MADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


•«• BY • • • 

J. SCOTT PTY. LTS., lope, Cordage, and Binder Twine MannEactorera, 
IBS Clarenee Street, Sydney “• Works, Mascot. 
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Hut$ con be erected 


Here is a simple, inexpensive and entirely satisfactory means of 
housing farm, station ond other land workers under wartime 
conditions* 

At a small cost, and with vory littio labour, you can erect one or more of 
these huts to accommodate any number of male or femoie workers. The 
huts are constructed almost entirely of "FIBROLITE" Curved Corrugated 
Sheets . . . without ony timber or other framework whatever, 
except for the light frame used for enclosing the ends and for the sole 
plates. The curved sheets are simply bolted together at the end or 
horitontal laps and are secured at the base by timber or concrete sola 
plates. The sheets are thus self-supporting and the necessity of framework 
IS entirely dispensed with. 


with widths of 
17 bi’ 15 

and 117" Length 
os required 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
LEAFLET 

Free and Post 
Free! 


ADVANTAGES 


1. ECONOMICAL 

2. EASILY AND QUICKLY 
ERECTED. 

3. MINIMISES LABOUR. 

4. NO TIMBER FRAMEWORK 
REQUIRED (other than for ends), 

5. NO PAINTING. 

6. NO MAINTENANCE. 


7. EASY TO TRANSPORT AND 
RE-ERECT. 

a. DURABLE. 

9. FIRE RETARDANT. 

10. HYGIENIC. 

11. MINIMISES CONDENSATION. 

12. EASY TO CAMOUFLAGE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 'FIBROLITE' 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

"ASBESTOS HOUSE," CNR. YORK AND BARRACK STREETS, SYDNEY 
NEW'CASTLE BRANCH- 324.32B KIn9 Btraat. Ncweart). WmI 
And ot M.lbourna, Britbane, P.rth, and AueUand, N.Z. 
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The Growing of Spinach Beet. 


A. C. ORMAN, H.D.A., 

Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

SP0ffACH beet, alto Intown at tUrer beet or 
•dbard* ritakt hiffh amonirtt ▼egetablet from the 
ttaii4p<»iiit of footl valae. It it now tited for 
catmiiig at ureH at for marketing. Mneh of itt 
Vitamin C content it lott when canned. 

This vegetable may be successfully grown on a 
wide range of soil, aIthou[gh best results are 
obtained on deep, friable soils, such as alltrvials 
and sandy loam*'. As with all other vegetable 
crops It 1$ essential that the soil be thoroughly 
prepared and m a moist condition at sowing time. 

Cultural Methodt. 

Spinach beet may be sown in frost-free coastal 
districts during most months of the year, hut in 
most other districts which are subject to frost, 
sowing IS usually earned out from July until 
early March. In the tableland districts the sowing 
period is restricted to the siiring and suminci 
months. 

The seed is usually sown direct in the field, 
and the plants thinned out after they are well 
established. In the metropolitan area it is usual 
to sow in rous 15 inches apart with a spacing 
of 12 inches betw<*en the plants in the rows. In 
large scale production the seed should be sown 
in rows 2 feet to 2V2 feet apart, and the plants 
thinned to r foot apart in the rows. Spinach 
plants may also be raised in seed beds and later 
transplanted to the held. The rate of sowing 
varies from 6 to 8 lb. per acre, depending on the 
method adopted in growing the crop. In the 
metropolitan area it is usual to sow spinach beet 
in beds so to fadlitate handling and culti¬ 
vating the crop, and provide drainage. 

The most suitable fertiliser to apply is three 
parts .superphosphate and one part sulphate of 
ammonia at seeding time at the rate of 6 cwt 
per acre. Blood and bone may be added to the 
abo\e mixture in the proportion of two parts, 
particularly on the sandy .soils. As a top-dressing 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of t cwt. per 
acre at eacli application, or poultry manure, may 
l>e afiplied between the rows and worked into 
the soil during the growth of the crop. It is 
important that the crop be kept growing con¬ 
tinuously in order to obtain the best quality 
product. 

Picking and Marketing. 

Spinach beet requires two to twd and a half 
months in which to mature—and under some 
conditions a period of three months. The crop 
is ready to harvest as .soon as the leaves are 
well developed and several pullings may be made 
during the one season, or the whole plant 
harvested It is usual to market spinach beet in 
bundles weighing 3 to 4 lb. Before bundling the 
leaves should be washed, particularly if grown 
on sandy soil, and the bundles should be trimmed 
before they are marketed. 

B 





Spioieti, or Silver Beet, Growing Among Tometo 
PUnte, 


Varieties. 

There are three main varieties, Fordhiook 
Giant, which is a large growing variety, having 
crumpled leaves of a dark green colour, is used 
both for canning and marketing. Dark Green 
Broad-ribbed has foliage which is dark green in 
colour and smooth, and the leaf stems or petioles 
are very broad: this variety is popular with metro¬ 
politan market gardeners. Lucullus has foli^e 
of a light green colour and much crumpled; it 
is mostly grown by home gardeners and is not 
a popular market variety, although of very good 
quality. 

The Growing of Spiaech Beef Seed. 

No serious attempt has l'>ecn made to produce 
spinach beet seed commercially in Australia. 
Apart from the work carried out by one or two 
seed firms, practically all our requirements have 
been imported from U.S A, There seems no 
reason why seed of this popular vegetable could 
not be sitccesfully raised in this country, provided 
the correct technique is followed and the crop 
is grown in suitable districts. 

Generally speaking, best results might be 
expected in relatively cool localities w'here there 
is an absence nf heavy rain during the summer 
months; heavy dews and excessive rain occurring 
during the seed ripening period seriously affecl 
the quality of the seed. T>ist;ricts such as the 
Miirrumbidgee Irrigation Area, Bathurst, 
Gundagai and Goulburn are considered suitable. 
Parts of Tasmania have proved to be quite suit¬ 
able for the growing of beet seed. 
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Tii» Coiuiittom Re^iumiL 

Ihe seed crop should be grown on new Iaii 4 
or land that has not previously grown beet, and 
irrigatjon should also be available. 

As spinach will cross readily with related 
plants such as red beet, sugar beet and mangolds, 
a site should be selected at least half a mile 
from any of these crops, as well as other varieties 
of silver beet. It is important that the crop be 
well supplied with moisture during the seeding 
period. 

Sowing. 

Seed should be sown in rows 2^2 to 3 feet 
apart at the rate of 6 lb per acre, and the plants 
should be thinned to i foot apart m the rows 
once they have become established. To obtain 
the best results sowing should be carried out in 
January or February so that the plants will be 
well established before the winter. 


When the plants have reached the marketable 
size they should be carefu^y inspected aiid aU 
oflf-type plants a$ well as those showing disease 
should be removed* The plants retained lor seed 
production should be vigorous, typical of the 
variety, of good quality, uniform and free from 
disease. 

Herrettittg. 

The usual method is to harvest when approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds of the crop is ripe and the 
seed clusters well formed. The plants are cut 
with a sickle, tied in bundles and stocked in the 
field until thoroughly cured. They are then 
carted off and stacked under cover. The seed 
may be threshed with a flail or proper seed 
thresher, and finally cleaned with a winnower. 

A good average yield of spinach beet seed is 
500 lb. per acre, although higher yields are 
possible. 


Warning to Onion Growers. 

Danger of “ Smut ” in New Zealand Shipments. 


There is danger of the introduction of the 
serious ‘'smut*' disease of onions in ship¬ 
ments which are arriving from New Zealand 
for military and civil consumption, points 
out Dr. C. J. Magee, Acting Chief Biologist, 
who warns growers that on no account 
should these onions be planted for the 
production of seed. 

The "'smut'^ disease has not become estab¬ 
lished in New South Wales, but is pre.sent 
in parts of New Zealand, and it is inevitable 
that, with large shipments, despite careful 
examination, some bulbs which have become 
contaminated either in the field or in the 
hag^, will escape detection and exclusion 


The ‘'smut'' fungus is ca()able of attack¬ 
ing the onion seedling from the time of 
germination until it is al>out three weeks 
old, and under conditions favourable to the 
disease it causes a very high mortality. 
Once introduced into the soil the disease 
will persist for many years. The need for 
care in the handling of imjiorted bulbs is 
therefore plain. 

Arrangements are being made with the 
New Zealand Government for measures to 
be taken to reduce to a minimum the chances 
of "smut" infected onions being included in 
consignments. 


War Gossip is Dangerous. Guard Your Tongue. 
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The 

Chemical Composition 
Of Pasture 



As Related to Animal Nutrition. 


the daily amounts of digestible protein and 
of ener^ required by different animals. 
Some t)qDical results are shown in Table i. 


(r ontmued Jrom page 207.) 


\ \V M1J.es, BSl, AST ( , 

( homists' Jlranch 

THIS it die tecond portion of thit article and 
it deab with the amount of die coutitnentt of 
pattore required by graxinf animals for growth, 
mamtenance, fattening and miSi production; 
and widi the effects of d^cienciet of diete 
nutrients. 

It has been pointed out earlier in this 
article that the grazing animal needs car¬ 
bohydrate, fat and fibre for energy and for 
the formation of body fat; protein for tissue 
building; and mineral matter for bone 
production and other purposes. However, 
these nutrients are required in different 
proportions according to the kind of animal 
and the stage of its development. A young 
growing calf for instance requires much pro¬ 
tein for the growth of its muscles, internal 
organs, etc, whilst a full-grown sheep, with 
muscles and other tissues already fully 
formed, requires only the small amount 
necessary for their maintenance. A fatten¬ 
ing steer, on the other hand, should receive 
a diet high in carbohydrate and fat. 

By means of a large number of trials 
carried out in different parts of the world, 
nutrition experts have been able to calculate 


TABLE 1.—Protein and Energy Requirements, 
per Head (OaDy). 


Di^eatibU* Nfet 
I Piot(»in Kncrgy 
|Rcqum<l Required 


Nutnln\e 

Ratio 


1 

1 

OnmjTig Kff (450 lb h\t' 

i 

UmtK 

(therms.) 

weight} 

Growing dam cattle (^oo Ib 

I 25 

5 7 

live weight) 

Mature sbetp (lao lb U\e 

0 S 

5 I 

weight) 

Growing lamb (mutton brc«d, 

0 07 

09 

40 lb h\c weight) 

Dam cow (800 lb live weight, 
producing a gal of milk with 

0 aa 

08 

5 pel cent, bultex-fat content) 

I 4 

zx 2 

Diy cow (800 lo live weight) 

04 

50 


h 5 

H 5 
6 o 

6 o 
80 


The above table provides a striking illus¬ 
tration of the high nutrient requirements of 
growing animals and of milking cows. 
Thus a growing lamb requires three times 
the amount of digestible protein and about 
the same amount of nett energy as a 
mature sheep three times its own weight; 
whilst a milking row lequires about twice 
the amount of nett energy and three times 
the amount of digestible protein that it does 
when dry. 

The amounts of digestible protein and 
nett energy contained in some typical feed¬ 
ing stuffs are shown in Table 2. 

The nett energy available to an animal 
from any feeding stuff is the total energy 
supplied by the digestible carboh> drate. fibre 
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and fat, minus the energy which the animal 
uses in mastication and digestion of the food. 
It may be seen from the table below that 
bluegi ass, which is a good grass comparable 
with many of the better grasses grown in 
Au'itralia, supplies more digestible protein 
and more energy units per loo lb. dry matter 
than does oaten or lucerne hay. In very low 
grade materials such as buckwheat hulls, 
the energy required for mastication and 
digestion is greater than that obtained from 
the digested material, so that after eating 
loo lb. of such material the animal would 
show a loss of 7.7 energy units. Wheat 
straw IS little better, 70 lb. oeing required to 
supply the daily amount of digestible protein 
for a 40 Ib. lamb. Such low grade materials 
are characterised by a high percentage of 
indigestible fibre. 


TABLE 2 - Digestible Protein and Nett Energy in 
Tyiileal Feeding^tnffs. 



Digestible 

Nott 

i 

Tnie j 

Energy 


Protein 1 

per 


per loo H). 

loo tb. 


, lb 

rnits. 


Oats (gram 

Wheat (grain) | 

Bran 

Oaten ba\ ' 

I ucemo ha\ i 

Bluegrabs (70 pei cent, moistun) ^ 

Bluegra<,s (calculated on icx) Ib drvi 

matter) ' 

Whe It btiaw 1 

Buckwheat hulls 


87 

77 

JO 8 

3 9 
7 1 
a 8 

9 1 
o i 


(th» rras) 
67 t) 
or 6 
35 
U 3 

14 S 

49 J 
72 
— 77 


When the amounts of digestible protein 
and nett energy required daily by different 
classes of animals, and the amounts available 
in different feeding stuffs arc known, it is 
possible to calculate rations for the economi¬ 
cal feeding of livestock. 


The Nutritive Ratio. 

In the case of livestock maintained wholly 
or mainly on pasture, such feeding standards 
have no practical use, for the total amount 
of pasture eaten daily cannot be regulated. 
The problem is, however, approacned in 
another way, and we look fot a pasture of 
such composition that the amounts of 
digestible protein and of net I energy avail¬ 
able from it are in the same relative propor¬ 
tions as the amounts of digestible protein 
and of energy requit-ed by the particular 
animal. 

The relation between the amount of 
digestible protein and the nett energy is 
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expressed in the nutritive ratio, which i$ 
the ratio between the digestible protein^ 
expressed as unity, to the sum of the energy^ 
supplying digestible carbohydrate, digestible 
fibre and digestible fat, the latter being mul¬ 
tiplied by 2.25. Thus the first term is always 
one, and the second term of the ratio is cal¬ 
culated as follows:— 

( Digestible fatxa as)4-dige5W^ oaibohydtate-f digestible fib re 
digestible protein. 

Table i gives estimated ideal nutritive 
ratios of feed for different classes of live¬ 
stock. 



The Aoimel shown mheve teceived no Netutelly 
Occurring FoodetuB from Weaning to 
Maturity 

The diet during this period insisted wholly of purified 
ch« aaical subbtances 

[A/fer Maynard 

Effect, of Deficioicy. 

Where the amounts of digestible protein 
or nett energy available to the animal are 
very much lower than the amounts set out 
in Table 2, all classes of animal will rapidly 
lose body weight and eventually die from 
starvation The feed rarely reaches this 
low level except in time of drought when 
the condition of the stock and the pastures 
as they deteriorate, are noticed by the stock- 
man, who then applies whatever remedial 
measures he can. However, less acute 
deficiencies frequently occur and may pass 
unnoticed, thus leading to unsuspected 
economic loss. In dairy cows, the effects of 
such minor deficiency are not usually shown 
in a drop in milk proc}uction immediately, 
since the animal, rattier than reduce the milk 
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supply, will draw on the tissues of its body 
to produce the protein, fat and milk sugar 
necessary. Once these bodily reserves have 
been depleted the drop in milk production 
is likely to be severe. Hence a dairy cow 
must be kept in good condition right up to 
calving, and this condition must be main¬ 
tained throughout the entire lactation period. 

In all classes of growing livestock, lower 
levels of protein and energy supply may still 
be sufficient for growth, but this growth will 
be slower than with adequate nutrition, and 
lower financial returns are likely to be 
obtained. In beef and lamb production, 
slower growth means a longer time before 
animals of a particular size can be marketed, 
and during this time the capital which might 
have been realized is tied up; moreover the 
premium for prime animals is likely to be 
lost. In addition, animals growing slowly 
require more total feed to reacli a given 
bod> weight than those growing quickly. 

Mitteral Reqnhrementi. 

In the first portion of this article it was 
pointed out that lime and phosphoric acid 
arc necessary for bone formation, tliat they 
enter into the composition of the milk and 
are necessary for certain other bodily func¬ 
tions. However, the lime and phosphoric 
acid re(iuireinents of different classes of 
livestock vary. The dairy cow makes a 
high demand on these minerals m the feed, 
for in addition to its own bodily require¬ 
ments, it has to supply lime and phosphoric 
acid for the bones of its unborn calf and a 
further large amount in its milk. Experi¬ 
ments suggest that 0.4 per cent, of lime and 
about 0.5 per cent, of phosphoric acid in the 
dry matter of the feed is sufiicient for the 
cow. If the amount of these minerals in the 
feed is not sufficient to supply requirements 
for the milk and for the unborn calf, the 
cow will supply the a<lditional amount 
necessary from the lime and phosphoric acid 
in her own hones. With rations which are 
extremely low in cither of the minerals, the 
bones may be so depleted as to break at the 
slightest blow. In less acute cases the bones 
become weaker from one lactation to the 
next, milk production drops, and the pro¬ 
ductive life of the animal is shortened. 

In South Africa an experiment showed 
that cows on a mineral-deficient pasture pro¬ 
duced 40 per cent, less milk than when 
adequaie lime and phosphoric acid was 


supplied. In Minnesota, a similar experi¬ 
ment showed a 50-146 per cent, increase in 
milk production when these minerals were 
added to the diet. 

Reproduction, too, is affected by deficiqicy 
of the above minerals. In a South African 
experiment the calf crop was about 80 per 
cent, in a group of animals receiving ade¬ 
quate mineral nutrition, whilst it was only 
51 per cent, in animals suffering from 
deficiency of phosphoric acid. 

Growing animals require liberal amounts 
of lime and phosphoric acid in the diet for 
the fonnation of their rapidly growing bone 
structure. Nursing young never suffer from 
a deficiency of lime or phosphoric acid be¬ 
cause there is a liberal supply in the milk. 
The same applies to the dairy calf receiving 
skim milk. However, once the milk is with¬ 
drawn the young animal, if on deficient pas¬ 
ture, may suffer from rickets; growth may 
also be retarded. The growing calf appears 
to require a higher percentage of lime and 
phosphoric acid in its feed than the lamb. 
The figures in Table 3 represent the amounts 
of these minerals which should be adequate 
for the nutrition of the young animal. 


TABLE 8 . 


Percentage Amounts of Lime and Phosphoric Acid 
In Dry Matter of Feed. 

1 

j I mie (CaO) 

1 J 

1 

1 Phosplionr 

\ii<l 

1 

! Per ceut 

Calf {at Heariing:) | o s 

Calf (full grown) j o i 

Lamb {at weaning) ' o ^ 

I amb (full grewn) , 

Pei ctnt 

0 6 

0 4 

1 0 s 

0 \ 


The above figures are suggested as a 
guide and not an absolute standard, since 
lower amounts than those shown above may, 
under favourable circumistances, be sufficient. 

Mild deficiency in lime and phosphoric 
acid may, in a similar way to mild 
deficiencies in nett energy and digestible 
protein supt)ly, cause economic loss through 
retarded growth and reduced milk produc¬ 
tion without the appearance of any pro¬ 
nounced symptoms In the animal. Hence 
it must be emphasised that it is a paying 
proposition to maintain the fo(xl supply of 
farm animals at such a standard as to be 
certain that they are being adequately 
nourislicd. 

(To be continued,) 
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Approved Seed. 

June, 1942. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department has decided to 
publish each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 2s. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department raav 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as 
to the location of its jprorfuction, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Wheat. 

Bencubbin—Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, 
Bomen (5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

Dundee—Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, 
Bomen (5s 6d. bushel, f.or.). 

Ghurka—Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, 
Bomen (5s. 6d- bushel, f.o.r.). 

Ranee—Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, 
Bomen (5s. 6d, bushel, fo.r.). 

Totadgin—Manager, Experiment Farm, Tran- 
gie. (5s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 

Waratah— Man«Tger, Wagga Experiment Farm, 
Bomen (5s. 6d bushel, fo.r.). 


Oats. 

Belar—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie, 
(4s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.) 

Gidgce—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie* 
{4s. 6d. bushel, f,o.r.) 

Fulghum—Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 
(4s. 6d. bushel, f.o.r.). 

Cauliflower- 

Shorts—H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Tomatoes. 

Bonny Best — Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Bathurst (4s. oz. posted.) 

Marvana — Rumseys Seeds Pty Ltd., 331 
Oiurch-street, Parramatta. 

Break-o’-Day—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 
Clmrch-street, Parramatta. 

Australian Earliana—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge de Marmande—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. 95—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Beans. 

Tweed Wonder—H. P. Richards, “Sovereign- 
ton,'^ Tcnterfield. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties:— 

Wheat-^ 

Bencubbin, Ford, Eureka, Eureka 2, Bordan, 
Waratah. 

Oats — 

Belar. 

Cauliflowers^— 

llawkesbury wSolid White, Nugget, Shorts. 


Tomatoes — 

Australian Earliana, Bonny Best, Improved 
Walker’s Recruit, Red Marhio, Salad's 
Special. 

Onions — 

Hunter River Brown, Maitland White. 
Pumpkins — 

Queensland Blue. 

Bcafts — 

Tweed Wonder, Brown Beauty. 

Grasses, etc .— 

Phalaris tuberose, Subterranean Clover (mid¬ 
season), Sudan Grass, Lucerne, 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Sbcretartes pe invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the z5th of the 
month previous to issue. Alterations of dales should be notihecl at once. 


Peak Hill (L, H. Roadie) ... 
Condobolin (N. J. Hanlen)... 
Bogan Gate (J. T. aBeckett) 
Trundle (W. A. Long). 

Paga 268 
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July 28, 29. Tullamore (W. J, Colville) . Aug. 19. 

Aug. 4, 5. Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) .. „ 24, 25, 26. 

„ 8. Forbes (W. D. Roberts). Sept. 1, 2. 

„ IX, 12. 
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HOWARD AUTO CULTIVATORS LIMITED, 
NORTHMEAD, PARRAMATTA. 


We wish our many clients to know we are still the sole makers of the 

FAMOUS HOWARD ROTARY HOES. 

At present we are fully employed on important urgent projects 
and have had temporarily to cease making the ROTARY HOE. 
Any spare time we may have is devoted to our own manufacture^ 
but we feel we have your agreement that urgent works must come 
first. You can be assured that not only will we be back, hard on 
the job, but with improved methods and designs. 

WE ARE NOT GOING OFF THE MARKET. 

We shsJl be pleased to hear from all our clients and other interested 

people at all times. 

ROTARY ROE CULTIVATORS LTO. 
ROWARD AUTO CULTIVATORS LTO. 

WINDSOR ROAD, NORTHMEAD, N.S.W. 

*Phone: UW 9921 (8 lines). Box 82 Post Office, Parramatta. 
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Ii litelligeDt Faner... 

.... would not keep a horse tied 
to a fence when it could be usefully 
employed elsewhere. 

The Department of Railways 
does not employ equine transport. 
In its important and extensive opera¬ 
tions trucks are the equivalent of 
horses on the farm. 


IMPROVE PIG RAISING 
BY FEEDING 

TRI-CAI—OS 

Plff raising to-day demands maxi¬ 
mum production since the pig is 
an animal most efficient in the 
conversion of feeding stulfs to 
food for man. Attention to the 
mineral ration of the feed often 
determines the degree of the pig’s 
efficiency as a producer for calcium 
and phosphorus are essential to 
life processes and if inadequate 
in supply production suffers. The 
best supplier of these minerals is 
Tri-cal-os Bone Flour, with its 
guaranteed minimum content of 
33% phosphoric acid and 40% 
lime; it is specially processed to 
ensure maximum digestibility. 
Production demands good litters, 
strong bones, minimum losses 
before weaning, thrifty growth 
and highest factory returns—for 
the best results feed Tri-cal-os. 

Tri-cal-os is obtainable from stock and 

station suppliers, merchants and general 
stores. 

# 

All particularM aboui— 

TKI-CAL-05 

Sterilised 

BONE FLOUR 

from 

Davis Gelatiae (Australia) Pty Ltd 

G.P.O. Box 3583 S, Sydney, N.S.W. 



Every truck delayed unnecessarily 
in loading or unloading reduces the 
carrying power of the railways, in 
other words, reduces the efficiency 
of the indispensable service the rail¬ 
ways must give to the Nation in war 
time. 

Transport inefficiency adversely 
atfects primary producers in common 
with every other group in the com¬ 
munity. 

The truck user’s duty to himself 
and his country is plain— 

LOAD AND UNLOAD 
TRUCKS PROMPTLY. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Acting Secretary for Railways. 
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BUCKSMnWNG ON THE FARM. 
Widi Hinb on Welding and Tempering. 

(Concluded from page 224.) 


L. J. Kemp, Overseer of Blacksmithing, Parramatta Gaol. 

THIS article, which coflimenced i& the Afuil iesne, should assist the farmer to do some 
of tike mamtenaiice and repair wotk with iron and tools, which it may he difficult to hare 
carried ont by tradesmen in these days of labour shortage. The previous sections of 
die article dealt with the tools and equipment required, and with forging and welding. 
This concluding section deab with the tempering of cast steel. 

TEMPERING. 


It will be noticed that the wor<l “iron'' 
has been used frequently in these notes. 
Technically this is not quite correct, as iron 
has now been replaced by the commercial 
product known as *'mild steel/’ It was con¬ 
sidered advisable, however, to use the older 
and better-known name, so that confusion 
wtaild be avoided when tlie learner read this 
matter on tempering of steel. 

1'he explanation is that it is possible to 
harden mild steel- that is, to ‘‘case harden” 
to prevent excessive wear in moving parts— 
but it is not possible to harden and temper 
it to hold a cutting edge or point when 
applied to hanl mat<‘rials; the “carbon” con¬ 
tent of mild steel is too low to permit of 
this. Cast (tool-steel) can be hardened and 
tempere<l provided that the work is done in 
the proper manner. 

The treatment and tempering of cast steel 
is a difficult matter to explain wdlhout the 
aid of a demonstration. Efforts have been 
made, however, to select the easiest 
methods, and to anticipate the difficulties 
which farmers with no experience, may 
encounter. The “tint” niethcxl of tempering 
described is selected as being the most simple 
to understand and effective in use. For 
those learners who find that their efforts to 
temper tools end in failtjrc, and those who 
liave never attempted to temper tools, I 
suggest the method of tempering with a 
block of lead. Very good results can be 
expected if the instructions given are care¬ 
fully carried out. 

As tools are very important to the farmer, 
it is to his advantage if he is able to recon¬ 
dition them when necessary. Tools such as 


mattocks, picks, axes, etc., can be success¬ 
fully drawn dovim, sharpened and retem¬ 
pered if sufficient care is exercised in the 
operation, as the forging of cast steel is 
very different to that of iron. It is empha¬ 
sised that great care must be taken in the 
individual treatment of each tool, if depend¬ 
able results are to be exjjected. 

The «Tint" Method. 

The following manner is recommended 
for drawing down and retempering a steel 
pick. Place the tool in a forge fire, and heat 
to a bright cherry red colour. Draw down 
(or forge) upon the anvil, the thick butty 
part of the tool, with the sledge hammer. 
(Fig. 4.) To tenqjcr, heat the tool point to 
a dull red colour, immerse in a tub of water 
to a (k‘j)th of i inch, and move the tool to 
and fro so that it comes in contact with 
fresh areas of water. When the glow dis¬ 
appears from the point, plunge the tool 
bodily into the tub of water, then withdraw 
iniinediatch. Clean (or brighten) the point 
of the tool with a piece of sandstone (or 
emery cloth), and watch very carcftilly for 
the temper or colour to appear. 

By observation it will be noticed that the 
jKjint is about the colour of a piece of 
window glass—and equally as hard. Then 
the colour—or temper—^will appear, starting 
from the body of the tool and slowly creep¬ 
ing towards the^ point. The first colour 
visible will be a light straw—almost brown; 
this is followed by a purple tinge, then a 
purple blue. When the purple blue colour 
has definitely reached the poin^ of the tool, 
quench out smartly in tub of water. 
Different tempers are required for different 

MB 
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tools, but for picks (rock and mud) and 
mattocks, the purple blue temper should be 
sufficient to hold a reliable cutting edge or 
point. 

Very often when heating a pick, the point 
will warm up much quicker than the body. 
This difficulty can be overcome by heating 
slowly, when a more general and saturated 
heat will be obtained. If, after tempering, 



Fitf 3? —PieklBefof« Drawing Down. 


it is found that the point of the tool breaks 
when in use, the tool has been tempered too 
^*hard,’’ or it has been overheated during 
the process. When retempering such a pick 
make sure that a deeper blue colour is 
visible before quenching out in the water- 
tub. Should the tool burr up when used, 
or perhaps bend when pressure is applied, 
then this is an indication that the temper 


It is advisable to use charcoal for fuel 
when heating tools for tempering. Soft 
coke is useful, but as it contains certain 
impurities, its use should be restricted if 
charcoal is available. Hard or furnace coke 
is not recommended for heating tools, as it 
contains substances which will produce in¬ 
jurious effect upon the steel. 

The Chaafes That Occur. 

It is necessary to impress upon the learner 
the necessity for carefully carrying out the 
above instructions if success in tempering 
his tools is to be expected. I do not propose 
to explain technically the changes that take 
place in the steel; it is sufficient to mention 
that the tool is hardened and tempered in 
the one operation by plunging the hot point 
in the tub of water. When the tool is with¬ 
drawn from the water and the point 
brightened so that temper or colour can be 
seen, there is sufficient heat in the body of 
the tool to expel, or drive along to the tool 
point, the correct temper or colour neces¬ 
sary to ''clothe*' or “armoui^* the tool to 



is too ‘‘soft Ketenipei and watch for 
purple blue colour which is hatder. Mat¬ 
tocks, gads, adzes and spud bars are 
hardened and tenipeied in tlie same manner 
as picks. 

Ample Clean Water and a Good Fire. 

When tempering look, always have an 
ample supply of water in tlie tub—or any 
contamer used for the puipose About 12 
gallons should be sufficient for oidinary use 
Always use fresh clear water. Soapy w^ater 
is useless for tempcimg and disappointing 
lesults can be expected from its use. 

E70 


maintain a cutting edge or point when 
applied to hard work The final operation— 
quenching until cold in a tub of water— 
arrests the temper when the colour needed 
appears at the point of the tool 

To Anneal Cast Steel. 

Frequently cast steel is referred to as 
"carbon steel It may be necessary that 
the cast steel should be annealed or softened 
for tlie purpose of re-dressing and sharpen¬ 
ing. To anneal cast steel, heat to a bright 
red colour, withdraw from the fire and allow 
to cool out very slowly, as it is of utmost 
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importance that cold air should be excluded 
from the steel during the process of anneal¬ 
ing. The best method is to heat the steel 
to a bright red colour and then bury the tool 
in ashes. The rate of tsooliug is important. 
The slower the steel is cooled the softer the 
tool will be. 



Fig. 59.—Pick Io«crte4 in Block of Lead 

When heating steel for forging, temper¬ 
ing or annealing, always make sure that it 
is not over-heated. Never heat steel to a 
higher temperature than a bright red cherry 
colour. Cast steel that has been over-heated 
is of no further use, and attempts to re¬ 
temper it fail. I'he treatment of steel is, of 
necessity, a slow procedure, but the operator 
will be well repaid if the tools give depend¬ 
able service. 


Lead Tempering. 

Tools such as mattocks, picks, spud bars, 
etc., can be successfully hardened and tem¬ 
pered by the method known as ‘iead tem¬ 
pering/' It is not claimed that this method 
of steel treatment compares with the 
method that has been described, but its sim¬ 
plicity may appeal to those farmers who 
find some difficulty in putting into practice 
the art of tempering. It is submitted as a 
very fair substitute, and, if the instructions 
are followed implicitly, will give approxi¬ 
mately the same results. 


All that is required by way of equipment 
is a block of common lead, of a size of about 
6 inches long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches 
thick. 

The hardening and tempering of a rock 
pick by this method is carried out as 
follows:— 

Heat the tool to a bright red colour, draw 
down the thick or butty pai t with the sledge 
hammer, then finish the point with the hand 
hammer. Allow the tool to cool out. When 
thoroughly cold make an impression (or 
punch a hole) in the block of lead with the 
pointed end of the pick to a depth of i inch. 
The easiest manner of doing this is to insert 
the handle in the pick, and then strike a 
hard blow at the block of lead, making an 
impression sufficient for the purpose 
required. Remove the tool from the handle; 
reheat the point of pick to a dull red colour, 
and then place the hot end in the impression 
previously made in the lead block. Allow the 
tool to ren}ain in the lead block until cold. 



Ftg. 40 .—Box Mould, SKov'iiag Axe Suepended 
Oft Rod 
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The tool is now ready for use. Fig. 37 
illustrates the pick before being drawn down, 
and Fig. 38 the method of pointing the tool. 
Fig. 39 shows the pick inserted in the block 
of lead. Care should be taken not to heat 
the tool above the dull red colour before it 
is placed in the block of lead. Be very care¬ 
ful to see that the tool is inserted in the 
impression so that it is a close and snug fit. 

No difficulty will be found in drawing 
down and sharpening a mattock in the same 
manner as described for a rock pick. Heat 
the tool to a bright red colour; draw down 
with sledge hammer and then finish with 
hand hammer. While the tool is hot sharpen 
with a file. Allow to cool out then make an 
impression in the lead block. Re-heat to a 
dull red colour, place in the impression and 
allow to cool out. 

Drawing down and tempering an axe is 
always a ‘'stubborn*' job, but no difficulty 
should be found if hardened and tempered 
by the lead method. Great care should be 
taken in heating axes, because the cutting 


edge of the tool is very likely to become 
overheated. Heat very carefully and draw 
down with hammer; file the cutting edge of 
tool while still hot, and then allow to cool 
out. 

Some difficulty may be experienced in 
making an impression in the block of lead 
with an axe, but this can be overcome by 
making a mould box, as shown in Fig. 40. 
The box is very simple to make. It should 
be made of hardwood and of a size large 
enough to accommodate the tool when sus¬ 
pended within the box. A rod of iron 
supported by uprights is passed through the 
eye of the axe. 

Melt a piece of lead in a ladle (or any old 
cast-iron ])Ot) and pour into the mould box 
to a height level with the widest j^art of the 
axe. Allow the lead to set, and then witli- 
draw the tool. Reheat the tool to a dull red 
colour, place again in the impression in the 
mould box and allow to remain until cold. 
It will be found that a good temper has 
been attained. 


RONALDSaN-TIFFETT 



Are the oldest and largest manufacturers of Kerosene, 

Petrol and Diesel Engines in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Nearly half the total Industrial Engines sold to-day in 
Australia are manufactured in our modern Workshops at 
Ballarat, Victoria. 

Whilst most of our output is required for National Services, 
we are still in a position to supply private Users to some 
extent and if you are considering an Engine or Machine 
that we manufacture, send for our prices and catalogues now. 

RONALDSON-TIPPETT Electric Lighting Plants arc 
installed in Lighthouses, Interior Aerodromes, Coastal 
Beacons, Wireless Stations, etc., wherever reliability is 
essential and we can quote you for any installation from 
12 volt to 220 volts. 

More than 20,000 Users acclaim the reliability and 
economy of Ronaldson-Tippett Engines and our catalogues 
set out the details that will interest you. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF THESE OUTSTANDING MACHINES. 

RONALDSON BROS. & TIPPETT PTY. LTD. 



Incorporated in Victoria. 

(4tli Floor), FRASER HOUSE. 42 BRIDGE ST., SYDNEY. 


TclaplioMi BS029. 
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A GOOD, BRIGHT, WELL-FILLED GRAIN. 


J R riSHEK, B Sc Agi , H D A , Analyst. 

THE ^eMcral qwalUy of New South Wales 1941-42 F.A.Q. wheat has been determineil hy 
millitig tests, chemical analyses an<K farinograph, fermentograph and baking teats. The 
samples representatave of the grain haiwested were obtained hy courtesy pf the Sydney 
Chamber el Comnsercc. 

The protein content of the F.A.Q. wheat is slightly lower than the prerious year, 
and though the gluten content is basically similar, the gluten possesses slightly less 
stability. Fermentograph tests show that the gassing power is low. 


The wheat comprising tht F \ Q <;amp1ts was 
taktn fiom tl>e three wheat growing areas of the 
State m the following pioportion — 





Balk 





Wtisat. 

Wksst 




Per cent 

Per cent 

Wheat 

from 

Northern areas 

is; 

IS 

Wh(al 

from Wisttm areas , 

* 45 


Wheat 

from 

Stiullurn areas 

40 

3^ 


The grain was of good bright couditKm» and 
on the whole was wH filled TlKTe were rery 
few pinched grams m the samples, and no bleach¬ 
ing or wtatner damage wis m evidence The 
bulk sample crnitaincd a shghtly higher percen¬ 
tage of vitreous grams than the bagged sample 

Dockage. 

The samples supplied to determine the weight 
of hulk wheat wcie mostly taken hy hand from 
open bags and lorrus, and included all material 
which was rtctivtd In the instance of bagged 
wheat, the samples were taken through a trier, 
and this method of sampling excludes some of 
the chaft, oats, straw, etc 
The autoimt of dockage as determined by 
means of a a m m slotted sieve is shown below *— 



1 Total dockage 

t 


lochiding broken and 



pint bod grain, 'sdd 

Broken and 


and domestic cals, 

pinched wheat 


strmsr. weed seeds, 
dust etc 

1 gram 


1 Per tent 

Per cent 

BuUtFAQ 

i 5 9 

5 4 

Bimgwl FA 0 

53 

4’9 


Ibe total dockage for liulk wbe.il was much 
lower than for the 1040-41 season's bulk FAQ 
whtaL This reduction in d(»ckage can be attri¬ 
buted to the definite effort made by tJie Manager 
of the Go\trntnent Gram I k\ators to reduce 9 ie 
amount of non-mf!lable material m bulk wheat, 
and thereby ra«e the general value of FAQ 
wheat, at the same trme utilising the storage 
space a\ailable fur millable yam onl> 

The amount of docta^ for the bagg^ FAQ 
sample also was lower than that for bagged 
svheat from tiie 104041 crop 
In both bulk aad bagged F ^Q. samples the 
ansoimt of actual rubbish was very small, by far 
the grcajtcr percentage of dockage consisting of 
broken and pinched grams A certain proportion 
of this giain could be ilasscd as miilable wheat, 
and the remainder would have a definite value 
for feed punioses 

Moling Results mmd Aiuslyttcal Date on the 
Whete. 

7 ht following tables set out anal3^!cal data 
relating to the gram and flour, farmograph and 
fermentograph data of the flour and baking 
icsuUs — 

The figures set out m Tables i and 2 indicate 
that the general quality of the FAQ is slightly 
lower than that of tlie 1040-41 season 
Bulk FAQ wheat fiom the 1041-4^ harvest 
contains 09 per cent less protein than the 1940- 
41 bulk FAQ wheat, whilst the bagged sample 
contains 0 2 per cent, less protein than the bag{^ 
sample from the 1940-41 crop. 
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The climatic conditions throughout the wheat 
belt during the growing period of the 1941 crop 
were drier than usual, but were not as severe as 
during the 1^0 crop growing period; in addition, 
the crops had the advantage of ample subsoil 
moisture at planting time, consequent on heavy 
falls of rain throughout the wheat belt prior to 
sowing. Only in very few instances was harvest¬ 
ing delayed by late rains. 


Table 1. AnalyaU of Grain. 


Sample. 

Declared bushel 
weight. Louis 
Schopper. 

III 

m 

s 

1 

Flour Yield • 

Milling Quality. 

- 

V 

l.l 

Nitrogen. 

M 

Hi 


1 lb. 

jb, ; 

Per 

Per 1 


Min¬ 

Per 

Per 


i 


cent. 

cent. 


utes, 

cent. 

cent. 

Bulk 





Ex- 




F.A.Q. 

! 64 

63 

11*2 

7a*i 

cell. 

55 

2-17 

ia -37 

Bagged 

i 1 




Ex- 




F.A.Q. 

1 64 1 

63 i 

no 

71'B 

cell. 

53 

2 *i6 

12-31 


♦ Includes 2 5 per cent of low grade floiir which is not used 
in flour tests. 


Table 2.——Analysis of Flour. 


Sample. 

i 

1 Nitro- 
1 gen 

j 

Pro¬ 
tein 
(N X j 
5 - 7 ) 1 

* 1 

1 

1 

1 

Ash. 

t 

Gluten 

Content. 

Gluten 

Quality. 

1 

Wet. 

1 

Dry. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

1 Per 

j 


[ cent. 

cent 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. , 


Bulk F.A.Q. 

1 i-8« 

10-72 

0-44 

36-2 

1 H'6 1 

Good to 







very goo<J. 

... 

1-87 

1 

10-66 

0-44 

357 

II -4 

Good to 




1 



i very good. 

Bulk F.A.Q., 







1940-41 ... 

2-04 1 

21-63 

0-43 j 

40-6 

13*1 

Very good. 


♦ Kesults expressed on i,v5 per cent moisture basis. 


Results of the Farinograph tests, which are set 
out in Table 3, give further evidence that the 
1941-42 F.A.Q. wheat is slightly inferior in gen¬ 
eral quality to that of the 1940-41 season. 

The Farinograph curves are of the same 
general type as those from the 1940-41 F.A.Q., 
indicating that, fundamentally, gluten quality is 


■' OuNfi'tv 

similar to that of last season's wheat, but the 
curves show a slightly shorter dough develop¬ 
ment time and slightly greater amount of weak- 
eninjg after ten minutes. On the other hand, the 
Fannogram band is slightly wider than that of the 
J940-41 samples, indicating greater gluten elas¬ 
ticity. 


Table 3.—^Farinograpb Data. 


1 

Z940-41 F.A.Q. 1 

! 1941-4* F.A.Q. 


Bulk. 1 

Bagged. 

Bulk. 1 

Bagged. 

Absomtion . 

Dough Development time 

Dough stability. 

Dough weakciung in Bra- 
bender units in 10 noios.! 
Width of band at optimum 
consistency . 

Per 

cent. 

61*2 

6 mins, 
mins. 

30 units 

60 units 

Per 

cent, 

59 -? 

5 mins. 
1^ mins. 

35 units 

60 units 

Per 

cent. 

59*2 

5 mins. 

2 mins. 

35 units 

65 units 

Per 

cent. 

58*5 

41 mins, 
xj mins. 

40 units 

70 units 


Table 4.—^Fermentegraph Data» 



1940 < 4 Z F.A.Q. 

I 94»-42 

F,A.O. 


Bulk. 

1 Bagged. 

Bulk. 1 

Bagged. 


c.c. 

1 C.C. 

C.C, 

1 C.C. 

Gas produced in ist hour 

370 

3 r 90 

300 

ago 

Gas produced in 2nd hour 

500 

470 

500 j 

470 

Gas produced in 3rd hour 

380 

350 

390 1 

400 

Gas produced in 4th hour 

130 j 

2 20 

X 20 

140 

Total 

1,380 

1,330 

1 , 3 X 0 

1,300 


Results of Fermentograph tests, set out 
in Table 4, show that the gassing power 
of the flour is similar to that of flour milled from 
1940-41 F.A.Q. wheat, and millers and bakers 
are therefore advised to adopt similar practices 
to those employed during 1941 in respect to addi¬ 
tions of malt flour. 

The relatively low gassing power of the flour 
can undoubtedly be ascribed to the comparatively 
dry conditions under which the crops matured in 
the field; climatic conditions which favour the 
production of grain of high protein content and 
high gluten quality generally result in low' dia- 
static activity and low gassing powder. 




Parinogrtm* of 1941*42 
F.A.Q, Wb«»t, 

Baggetl sample. 

—Bulk sample, , 
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Sample, 

Water 

Ab- 

aorp- 

tkm. 

Loaf 

Vol¬ 

ume. 

Sym¬ 

metry 

(Max. 

10). 

Crust 

color 

{Hex. 

to). 

Crumb 

Tex¬ 

ture. 

(Max. 

10). 

Crumb 

color 

Max). 

10). 

Hand¬ 

ling 

Bulk F.A.Q. 
M.P. 

Per 

cent. 

57 

c.c. 

600 

8* 

H 

H 

9 

Good 

Bulk F.A.Q. 
M.P.B. ... 

57 

6^5 

H 

H 

7 i 

H 

Good 

F.A.; 

56 

565 

8 

8 

9 

9 

Good 

Bagged F.A.J 
Q„ M.P.B. 

36 

6X0 

8 


H 

9 

Good 


M.P.««Malt*'pb<»phate procedure. 

M.P.B, «■ Mait'phosphate-bromate procedure. 
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sample; this was to be exj^ted as the bulk 
sample contained a slightly higher percentage of 
vitreous grain than the bagged sample. 

Summary. 

The general quality of the 1941-42 F.A.Q. wheat 
has been determined by milling tests, chemical 
analysis and farinograph, fermentograph and bak¬ 
ing tests. 

The protein content of both bulk and bagged 
F.A.Q. wheat from the 1941-42 crop is slightly 
lower than that from the 1^0-41 crop; the pro¬ 
tein content was 0.9 per cent, lower in the instance 
of bulk F.A.Q. wheat, and 0.2 per cent lower 
in the instance of the bagged sample. 

Farinograph tests indicated that gluten quality 
was basically similar to that of 1940-41 F.A.Q. 




Permcfitograph Chtrtf of 1941-42 F.A.Q. Wheat. 


Above ;—Bulk sample. 


Below .'—Bagged sample. 


Both samples gave very satisfactory results in 
the baking tests, the results being comparable with 
those of the samples from the 1940-41 season’s 
KA.Q. The loaves were symmetrical in appear¬ 
ance and of large volume, with good crumb colour 
and crumb texture. 

The baking quality of the bulk sample was 
slightly superior to that of the bagged F.A.Q. 


wheat, although the gluten possesses slightly less 
stability, Fermentograph tests show that the 
gassing power of the flour is low, being compar¬ 
able with that of flour milled from 1940-41 
F.A.Q. wheat, and millers and bakers should 
therefore employ similar practices to those 
adopted during 1941 in respect to additions of 
malt flour. 


GUARD YOUR TONGUE. 


You may pass on a minor piece of Information 
that Is harmless In Itself^ but linked with other 
pieces it forms a dangerous chain of rumour. 
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Milking Machine Rubbers. 


Shortage of Supply Makes Care Essential. 


A W. Wax KIR, Sdiior Daii\ Instructor 


Jn the past AustiaJia has been dependent ui>on Malaya and the Nethcilands East 
Indies for practically all her raw rubber supplies. As a matter of fact, these 
countries produced m excess of 85 per cent, of the world's output. With their 
occupation by the Japanese it became apparent that whatever supplies were 
available in this country at the time would have to be carefully liusbanded. 
Instructions were issued to the milking machine manufacturers to curtail severely 
their manufacture of rubber parts To give effect to this mstructi<m, and at the 
same time t(^ maintain the efficiency of the machines, it is neccssarv’ to take such 
piecautions as will ensure maximum life of all parts containing rubber until such 
time as the syntlictic product is produced in large enough quantities to meet all 
demands, or until the rubber-producing countries are taken back from the invaders. 


Milking machines depend for their effici¬ 
ency on the use of nrfAer. The flexibility 
necessary in the inflations to provide the 
milking action would not be possible with¬ 
out itf use, and rubber tubing is essential 
for certain sections of the plant to allow it 
to operate in the many different positions 
made necessai y by the movement or the size 
of the cattle. 


Large-scale dairy farming ojierations have 
made machine milking popular in this- 
country. The acute shortage of manpower 
since the war commenced has further in* 
creased the use of machines. Unless, how¬ 
ever, the greatest care is taken to ensure 
longer life for the vatious rubber parts it 
may happen that supplies of rubber, which 
have been reduced to 75 per cent, of last 
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year's requireitients for milking machines, 
will become exhausted. 

To appreciate fully tlie position it should 
be understood that fats and greases are the 
true enemies of rubber and cause the 
greatest deterioration. It should also be 
realised tliat milk obtained from the cow 
may average at least 4 per cent, butter-fat. 
This emphasises the importance of thorough 
washing in order to remove all milky matter, 
together with the butter-fat, from the tubes 
and inflations as soon as possible after the 
milking has been completed. 



Pictureique South CoMt Oiiryintf Couotty* 


Thoroughly Cleaiuo Machines. 

To extend tlie life of the rubber parts it 
is necessary to follow very carefully the 
cardinal rules employed in the cleansing of 
machines. These are set out below:— 
First: —Run cold or lukewarm water 
through the machines, using i gallon to each 
set of cups. This will remove most of the 
particles of milk from the surface and pre¬ 
vent the cooking-on of milk solids when hot 
water is applied. Deposits formed by this 


application of heat contain a proportion of 
fat that would not be liberated by subsequent 
washings. 

Second: —Run boiling water, to which has 
been added one tablespoonful of caustic 
soda to every 4 gallons of water, through 
the machines again at the rate of i gallon of 
solution to each set of cups. Air should be 
allowed entrance intermittently to cause the 
solution to surge and thus improve the 
cleansing action. The outsides of the cups 
particularly and all sections where metal 
U)uches rubber, including the area touched 
by the ring holding the inflation in position, 
should be well brushed to remove any de¬ 
posits. At this stage, whilst not of particu¬ 
lar reference to the care of rubbers, it should 
be mentioned that the brush passes through 
the milk line. 

Third: —Run plain boiling water through 
the macliines to remove traces of caustic 
soda solution and to complete the sterilisa¬ 
tion. It is of the utmost importance that 
the wafer should be boiling and not merely 
hot, as effective sterilisation will not be 
possible unless the water temperature is high 
enough to destroy all the bacteria through¬ 
out the machine system. 

FoarA: —Disconnect claws and long milk 
rubbers ami hang in a cor>l airy i)osi<ion 
away from the sunlight until the next milk¬ 
ing. Give this treatment w^ithoul fail night 
and morning, as even if neglected on only 
one occasion deterioration of the rubber 
surfaces is likely to commence. 

Completely Dismantle Every Week. 

Once each week it will be necessary com¬ 
pletely to dismantle the entire milking plant; 
a definite day should be set aside each w^eek 
for this purpose. During this operation 
the rubber parts should be soaked in slightly 
stronger caustic solution than tliat used for 
the normal cleansing operations. After 
being left to soak for some hours they 
should he brushed, then dipped in a similar 
solution of boiling water for a few minutes 
(hut not for a long jieriod) and again rinsed 
in plain water or water treated with sodium 
hypochlorite. 

It will be found that the main sections 
where deterioration of rubber is likely to 
occur are (x) where any metal, particularly 
the metal ring, touches the inflation; {2) 
where the short rubber touches the claw; 
{3) where the rdeaser flap is attached by a 
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screw to the metal; (4) any section where 
milk has been cooked-on. Should this 
happen, it may be removed by immersing in 
a Yz per cent, solution of tartaric acid. 

Care of Unused Machines. 

If it is found necessary temporarily to 
cease using the milking machines, the rub¬ 
bers should be carefully cleansed as above, 
placed in a tin receptacle, covered with 
French chalk or lime and then sealed from 
the air and stored in as cool a place as 
I)ossible. 

In the past some users of milking 
machines had only one incentive to induce 
them to give any special care to machine 


rubbers—saving money for themselves. 
Now special attention to rubber parts should 
be regarded as of national importance, and 
any negligence might almost be regarded, in 
present circumstances, as a form of sabot¬ 
age. 

The observance of the few simple rules 
suggested will undoubtedly increase the 
useful life of rubbers and thus allow the 
industry to carry on and at the same time 
permit the reduction in rubber consumption 
insisted upon by the controlling authorities. 

Finally, after the machine rubbers have 
outlived their usefulness send them to the 
salvage authorities, who are glad to receive 
old rubber of all kinds. 


Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 

LIST OF ACCREDITED HERDS. 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis* 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the tepting of herds in general for this purpose and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance ol registered stud animals, wUl be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
tor the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Adams, J. P., “ Melton,” Daysdale. 

Altard, S. R.. Cleobury Stud, Werombie Road, via Camden 
Bathurst Bzpenmeut Farm, Bathurst. 

Campbell, D., Hillangrove, “ Wamberal,” via Gosford. 

Chapman, G. E. and Son, ” Illabo Park,” Alectown. 

Co^, F. D., ” Condalarra,** Gooloogong. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cosrra. 

Croft, P., Luipvardine, Kentucky. 

Draper R. E., ** Glengar,” Capertee. 

Bade, E. H., ” Eade Vale,** Euchareena. 

Parrer Memorial Agricultural High School. Nemingtaa. 

Foley, Mrs. E., Bligb Stud Piggery, Water Lane, Rouse Kill. 
Genge, J. I, ” Spnngfield,** Eugowra. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Graham, E. li. Kinilabah Stud, Wagga 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Hennessey, J.. Pacific Stud Piggery. Holgate. 

Hoiiand, A. L. Argonu**, Fubbul. 

Liverpool State Hospital and Home, Liverpool. 

Maybtn, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

Macartbur (Jobii^ Memorial Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
McCaughev Memorial Agricultural High School, Yanco 
New England Experiment Perm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newingtoa 
Rivexina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, ScbeyvUle. 

Shirley, G. F.. ** Camelot,” Pennth. 

Smith, J. M., Eulo Glen, Urnna. 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, ” St. Cloud ** Dundat. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

WiUiams, G. R. B.. ** Gwandalao/* Grenfell. 

Wilson, A. G., Blytheswood, Exeter. 

Wotlongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Berry Training Farm, Berry. 

Brookfield Afiorestation Camp, Mannus 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Cailan Park, Roselle. 

Croft, H. M.. ” Salisbury Court,** Uralla 
Plains Prison Farm, Emu Plains. 

Glen lanes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gotford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goolbum Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. Kenmore, via Goulburn. 

Masters and Upstoo, Wlutmore Stud Farm, Wamberal, via 
Gosford. 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Monsset. 

Oberon Prison Camp, Oberon. 

Orange Mental Hospital, Orange. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital, Parramatta. 

Peal and Miltou Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Poliak, V., Marata, Harrow Road, Glenfield. 

Punnett, R. S., Brawlin. 

Smith, C. W J., ” Norbitom*’ Canadian Lead 
Stockton Mental Hospital, Stockton. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


War Secrets Spread Like a Bush Fire. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


Tk® foUowing herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tuberole-froei and, unless otherwise declared, this certifloation remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expirv 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

^piry 

Date. 

T. t. Toohev, “ Maadruiar,” B^rrlma 


8 June. 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 


1943 - 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home. 

146 

23 »/ 

School, Moss Vale . 

55 

6 Feb. 

G. T. Reid, “ Nanangullrn,” Yass 

i6c 

*3 ,» 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale . 

17 

6 , 

Miss N. C. Brenan, Arrankamp, Bowral 



Koyong School, Moss Vale . 

3 

6 M 

G. H. Newman, “ Bunnigalore,'* Belanglo, via 



New England Girls* Grammar School, Armidalo 

35 

6 

Sutton Forest. 



A. E. Stace, Taylor Street, Armidale. 

31 

7 » 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 



New England University College, Armidale ... 

13 

X Mar. 

Nemingha ... . 

27 

17 „ 

A. C. O’Dea, Perry Street, Dnndas ... 

38 

19 f 

Farm Horae for Boys, Mittagong . 

56 

18 „ 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

X38 


K. L. KlUen, “ Pine Park,’' Mumbll. 

301 

20 „ 

Emu Plains Prison Farm . 

xoo 

30 „ 

G. M. Edwards, Uralla .. . 

5 

23 „ 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 

80 

25 M 

B, N, Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

30 

33 „ 

Berry Training Farm, Berry. 

XI4 

3 April. 

N. East, Gum Flat Road, Inverell . 

41 

23 „ 

R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) ... 

33 

3 M 

A. D. Frater, Inverell. 

104 

23 .» 

Liverpool State Hospital and Home. 

103 

zo „ 

C. Brownlow, Gol Gol. 

34 

36 

K. W. D. Humphries, ** Karoola,” Inverell... 

l6z 

34 tf 

New Hnglaiid Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 



H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (At)erdeen 



Lunacy ^Department, Rydalmere Mental 

64 

37 

Angus). 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 

t $7 

26 „ 

Hospital .. . 

48 

27 „ 

Road, Inverell... . 

33 

15 May. 

T. J. Wilks, “ Oaks Farm,” MusweUbrook .. 

45 

28 „ 

A. N. De Frame, Reservoir Hill, Inverell 

32 

15 »> 

W. Boland, “ Seaton,” Inverell . 

14 

38 „ 

Sir F. H. Stcwai t, Dundas . 

6 

30 .» 

E. D. Hordenj, Cabraruatta (A.l.S.). 

97 

39 M 

Cowra Experiment Farm 

4 Z 

37 June. 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baiilkham Hills 

21 

30 », 

A. E. Liggins, “ St. Legcr Dairy,” Kuring-gai 



W. S. Grant, Braidwoo<t . 

14 

14 July. 

Chase Road, Tiirramurra North . . 

.53 

7 July. 

A. Hannaford ... 

24 

14 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

3x4 

10 „ 

St. Vincjent’s Boys' Honu', Weslinoad 

to 

lU „ 

W. Budden, “ Hunter View,” Kayuga Road, 



Hurlstone Agricultural High Soh<j<d, Glenficld 


26 „ 

Muswelibniok ... ... ... . i 

18 

5 Aug. 

W. Turnbull, ” Rivcrview,*’ MusweUbrook 

06 

5 Aug. 

Tho WiUiam Tiiompson Masonic School, 



Peel Kivcr Land and Mineral Co., lauiworth 



Baulkham Hills . 

50 

29 1* 

(B<‘ef 5 d»orthonis) 

XC 

8 M 

Navua Ltfl., Grose Wold, via Richmond 



C. I. FairbiUm, Woomargama. 

210 

26 Sept. 

(Jerseys) 

tt 3 

4 Sept 

F. and C. Kyall, 5 Western Avenue, West 



Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 

113 

8 

Wollongong ... 

^7 

I Oct. 

Depart men t of Education, Goslord Farm 



W. J. Stephenson, ” Hill V'iew,” Fig Tree 

21 

10 ,, 

Home .. . . 

40 

39 » 

W, C. W\att, Sherwood Road, Merrylands 

20 

12 ,, 

A. L. Logue, ” Thombro,” MusweUbrook 

46 

X3 Ocl. 

I’’hsmaii Bros., Inverell 

25 

17 „ 

Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 

48 

4 

Hawkesbiiry AgriLultural College, Richmoad 



Imnacy I>cj)artment,Kenmore Mental Hospital 

108 

5 Nov, 

Oer»ey.s) 

128 

I'' t. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm . 

1x2 

4 Dec. 

Segenhoe Instates, Sronc 

95 

3 t .. 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay ... 

10 

0 ,» 

I.unary Depaitraent, (iladesvillc Mental 






Hospital 

23 

1 i Nov. 



1944 * 

Bathurst F^xpenment Farm (Ayrshires; 

21 

X8 „ 




W. W. Martin ** Nan>oma,”' Umna Road, 



I.imond Bros., Morisset 

60 

13 

W'agp . 

150 

29 „ 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural 



A. G. Wilson, F:v’*er (Jerseys) 

68 

29 „ 

High School. 

69 

6 Feb. 



1943- 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco . 

74 

6 „ 

I.unncv Department, Call.in Parle Mental 



St. Ignatius College, Rivcrview . 

35 

27 

Hospital 

20 

9 Jan, 

C. Wilton, Bligh Street, MusweUbrook 

75 

3 Mar. 

McGarvie Smith Animal Health Farm, Liver- 



N, L. Forster, Abington, Arimdalc (.Vberdeen 



.. . 

65 

I Feb. 

Angus).. 

188 

12 „ 

l.unarv Department, Parramatta Mental 



Forster and Sons, Abington Armidale (Jerseys) 

87 

13 . 

Ho-^pitdJ . . . ...| 

1 

i 

b If 

Wagga Exiwnment Farm (Jerseys) ... 

81 

30 „ 


Tuberele-free Areas. 


The following Areas have been declared tul)crcle-frec and no cattle are allowed to bo kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis;— 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswollbrook. 

Invorell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan, 

Braidwood Area. Max Chief of Division of Animal Industry, 


WAR GOSSIP IS DANGEROUS. 


Enemy agents are vitaUy interested in Anstralia's war effort. 
Don’t assist them by discussing what you know about the 
manufacture and storage of munitions. . 
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The rug with the reputation — 

"ABERDEEN" .rkd., 

CIRTHLESS 

COW RUGS 

Every year the demand for this rug grows— 
because its great reputation for design, quality 
of materials and capacity for service is always 
justified. Special features include adjustable 
spring snaps back and front, easy to adjust, and 
snug'fitting and comfortable for the animal. 

“ Aberdeen Cow Rugs ” are preferred by the great majority of 
men on the land, for generations of use have proved that the name 
“ Aberdeen ” is a trustworthy guarantee of the finest service. 

Made from a heavy British Jute Canvas to withstand the hardest 
wear and tear. 

“Aberdeen” are the perfect combination of design and quality; 
they are adc^ted by the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture. 

“ABERDEEN ” COW RUGS ARE STOCKED AND SOLD BY 
ALL LEADING COUNTRY STORES AND SADDLERS. 

Remember—The “ ABERDEEN ” Brand for the Man on the LAND. 

Manufactured by 

SMITH, COPELAND & CO. PTY. LTD. 

33-37 REGENT STREET, SYDNEY. 
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VEGETABLE SEED TREATMENTS. 


MANY diseases of yefetabie crops are caosed 
by bacteria or fnagi which are carried on, or in 
the seed, la most cases this source of possible 
tronble can be efiminated by appropriate treat* 
meat of the seed before sowing. 

Treatments which have been found to be 
most effective are— 

(a) Dusting the seed before planting 
with a fungicidal dust; 

{b) Steeping the seed in a fungicidal 
solution; and 

(c) Steeping the seed in hot water. 

One or other of these methods is used 
according to the nature of the disease to 
be combated. The dust treatment has the 
added advantage that particles of the dust 
are carried into the soil on the seed*coat 
and exert a protective action against pos¬ 
sible parasites in the soil as well as a dis¬ 
infecting action on parasites borne on the 
seed. Thus dusted seed, if planted under 
unfavourable conditions, will not rot before 
germinating, and in sarnie cases losses from 
damping-off will be checked. 

Seed treatment alone will not always 
ensure absence of disease, but it is easily 
done, and as an insurance is always worth 
while. 

Parasitic fungi and bacteria are har¬ 
boured elsewhere than in the seed and in 
old crop refuse. They may occur in seed¬ 


bed or field soil, in adjacent earlier planted 
crops, or on nearby weeds botanicdly re¬ 
lated to the crop being grown. Thus crop 
rotation, weed control, seed bed and field 
sanitation, and sometimes spraying may 
also need consideration. 

Dusts which may be used for vegetable 
seed treatment are copper carbonate, copper 
oxychloride, red cuprous oxide or the pro¬ 
prietary organic-mercury dusts, ‘^Ceresan" 
and ‘‘Agrosan.'* Except where otherwise 
stated, the copper dusts should be used at 
the rate of one level teaspoonful per pound 
of seed and the organic-mercury dusts at 
the rate of % to level teaspoonful per 
potind of seed. 
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Rotary Seed Ireater 


Wooden Head'' 


Washers 

KtvA « / 


MlX»Nti ^OARO 
J . e »NS 


^NailS or bCACWS 
\ Tivo Large NajuS onc 

ON EACH btOC or RlT»U 

'z / ✓ \ INCH Pipe 






/ A ^ 

liNCM Pipe 10 inches lohqT 1 

M 


7 

/wEtOEOr" \ 


WEuOlO TO 
I DRUM 




1 INCH Pipe jo inched long i 


30 Oal 0»u Drum 


Sa\A/ HoR^E^ 34 INCMEO HIGH 


/V n ^nm e! hy 

^l.n >47 vQrt a Stnt» Colley* 
tu oi £iip*r e tol St< 


DIAGRAM OF A MACHINE SUITABLE FOR DUSTING LARGE QUANTITIES OF SEED 


Dusts are applied by placing the seed 
and the dust in a glass jar or other lidded 
container and shaking vigorously for 3 to 
4 minutes until all seeds are thoroughh 
coated with the dust large quantities may 
be treated by rotating in a drum fitted with 
a diagonal axle (s<e diagiam) Excess 
dust should be screened off With small 
quantities of seed this can be done by run 
ning the seed ovei newspapti 

The lecommended treatments are as 
follows — 

r Dust with copper dusts at rate 
BEET ... *1 "t level ttasfwonslul per lb of 

jSted ( r organic mercury dust •! at 
(late of r le\el tcaspoonful pei lb 

’ treat in hot watci before sowing 
lie the seed loosely i lb at a 
time m eheesf cloth bags and 
suspend m a Urge volume of water 
I kerosene tin full) previously 

BnOCCOLL heated to 1^2 deg I ihr (50 deg 

****^8PR0UTS ^ ^ ^ small lamp to maintain 

rAftBAfiP tempfrature or insulate the 

CABBAiiE j jj stiaw Aitei treat 

CAULIFLOWERS mcnt spr< ad >ut the seed to diy in 
I^LE, the shade J mic of treatment 

KOHLRABI (abbigts 5 minutes othei 

TURNIP tnitiftrs minutes Do not treat 

weak -jecd and if m doubt make 
a Inal firsl with i ^mall quantity 
if sc^ d Do not dust seed of plants 
of the cahhus;c family With copper 
\ du^ts 


CUCUMBER 

PUMPKIN 

ROCKMELON 

80UA8H 

WATERMELON 


SPINACH 


f Dust seed l>efoie sowing with 
\copper or organic nurcuiy dusts 


licat m hot water before sowing 
(see cabbige) 10 minutes at 1^5 
deg i ahi (s7 dcj. C) Ouickly 
spread out to cirv in tlic sh ide 
Do not treat old 01 weak seal 


Dust seed before sowing with 
copper 01 organic nierfur> dusts 


{ lieat seed in hot water (see 
cabbage) for 25 minutes at 122 
deg hahr (50 deg ( ) 

. Dust seed befere sowing I se 
11 opper dusts at a rate of 2 o? per 
j bushel organic mercury dusts at 
] rale of i 0/ P^as which have 
\h(tn ifeattd with nodule piodmtng 
< bac (iia should not he dusted 

Dip m acidulated mtrcunc 
chloiide (i or dissolved m i quart 
of commercial hytlroehlonc acid 
and added to 25 gallons of water) 
for 10 minutes Use wooden 
container Plant %mmtdiaUly or 
dry thoroughly and store in a dry 
plact Discard solution after 
hflecn dippings 01 thou extend 
time oi treatment 2 minutes tor 
each additional dipping 

r Dust seed before sowing with 
[copper or organic-mercury dusts 
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r Dust seed before sowing with 
copper or organic-mercury dusts, 
or steep in mercuric ddoride (J oz 
in izi pints of water) for 5 min¬ 
utes, wash 15 minutes and dry 
For the control of bacterial 
canker two alternative methods of 
seed treatment are available — 

, I fermentation soak — The 
fruit must be thoroughly liquified 
and the pulp permitted to ferment 
for 4 days lu a cool place Stir 
twice a day to submerge any 
floating seeds or skin particles 
2 Acetic acid soak — Dry seed 
should be soaked in a 0*6 per cent. 
I solution ol acetic acid for 24 hours 


All chemicals mentioned above are poisonous, 
and iogetiier with treated seed should be kept away 
from children and animals. 


Melanose of Citrus. 


Development Following Breaking of Summer 
Drought 

In coastal districts, the heavy rains in 
March which terniinated the summer 
drought, were followed b> a rather severe 
development of melanose on inaincrop 
citrus, reports Mr. T. K. Keily, Assistant 


In coastal citrus districts, the usual experi¬ 
ence in the past has been that infection 
of maincrop fruit is limited to a period from 
petal-fall m mid-October to six or eight 
weeks later. Protective spraying with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture at petal-fall on trees likely 
to develop melanose has consistently resulted 
in good control of this disease. 

The recent late development is contrary 
to local experience, and possibly can only 
be explained on the basis of the very abnor¬ 
mal weather experienced. Extreme drought 
conditions prevailed throughout the sum¬ 
mer, causing extensive wilting and leaf-fall 
in the majority of citrus orchards. The 
developing fruit softened, but in the main, 
continued to hang on the trees. The tor¬ 
rential ram which fell between the middle 
and the end of March apparently provided 
excellent conditions for the infection of the 
wilted fruit. Severe tear-staining was pro¬ 
duced, and on Washington Navel oranges 
often as much as three-fourths of the fruit 
surface was affected. At this stage, despite 
the fact that drought had restricted their 
development, young fruit averaged 2-2 
inches in diameter, but were still green m 




Young WMhingtoik 
Ntvel Ortngei Showing 
Severe Type of Injury 
Due to Melftnote. 

*1 be oranges bad reached 
this size before infection 
occurred 

About natural size. 



Plant Pathologist stationed at Gosford. 
Washington Navel oranges were the most 
severely affected, Valencias moderately so, 
whilst with lemons only an occasional fruit 
was blemished. 


colour. Much of the most seriously affected 
fruit subsequently fell from the trees. 

Washington Navel orange trees on hill¬ 
sides had wilted more severely in the 
drought and were more badly affected with 
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the disease than similar trees of the same 
age nearby on lower ground* 

Immediately the condition was observed, 
a Bordeaux mixture spray was applied to 
some Washington Navel orange trees, and 
a suitable number of control (unsprayed) 
trees were left. Further heavy rain fell, 
but neither on the sprayed nor on the un¬ 
sprayed trees did any further melanose 
development occur. 


These iodine solutions were found to be 
most effective when applied in summer. 
Galls treated in hot weather were dead 
within two to three months. 

Where the gall was so large that it almost 
girdled the trunk, it was found advisable 
to treat only part of it at a time, because 
if the whole surface were treated at once 
the accumulation of toxic chemicals in the 
tree might be sufficient to cause its death. 


Chemical Eradication of 
Crown Gall. 


In an American publication recently to 
hand, P. A. Ark, of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, gives some details of treatments 
which he has found effective for the eradi¬ 
cation of crown gall on almonds and 
peaches The most promising of the mix¬ 
tures tried by him was: Sodium dinitro- 
cresol (Elgetol) 20 parts, and methyl alcohol 
8o parts. Painted over the cleaned gall 
and to T inch beyond it, this resulted 
in TOO per cent, killing of almond galls 
ranging from 3 to 10 inches in diameler. 


Other formulae which gave very satis¬ 
factory results were:— 


(a) Methyl alcohol .. 
Cilacial acetic acid 
Glycerine .. 
Metallic iodine .. 

and 

(b) Methyl alcohol 
(dacial acetic acid 
Metallic iodine .. 


50 ])arts 
25 

25 parts 
10 parts 

roo part'' 
15 parts 
12 parts 



Crown Call on Apple Tree. 


Arsenical Residues on Vegetables 


Thf facts relating to the use of arbcnical dusts 
for the control of ^ cj<etahle pests are that, though 
these dusts are ]>oisonous, if used intelligently 
they are absolutely safe and do not constitute any 
menace to hunuin health. 

The presence of excess arsenic on the edible 
portions of plants whicli have lieen marketed 
renders the grower liable to prosecution and may 
cause the immediate condemnation of the whole 
consignment. Public health regulations permit 
the presence of only 14 parts per million of 
arsemous oxide on vegetables for human con¬ 
sumption, but recent analyses m.'ide by Health 
Department chemists have defected up to 30 parts 
per million of arsenious oxide on certain green 
vegetables. Arsenical residues of this magnitude 
are a serious menace to human health and vege- 

IVV» 204 


tabic growers should realise that the indiscrim¬ 
inate use of lead arsenate dust cannot be tol¬ 
erated. 

The use of dusts containing arsenate of lead is 
the only satisfactory method of controlling many 
insect pests of vegetables and other crops. Lead 
arsenate dust is almost invariably used on cab¬ 
bages and cauliflowers for the control of cabbage 
moth. Growers are warned, however, that such 
crops must never be dusted with lead arsenate 
after the plants have commenced to heart Where 
beans are attacked by leaf-eating pests, they should 
not be dusted or sprayed with lead arsenate after 
the flowering period. Where such crops as let¬ 
tuce and silver beet are attacked by vegetable 
weevil and cutworms, control should be effected by 
the use of poison baits; lead arensate should not 
be used on these crops. 
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THE RED-LEGGED EARTH MITE. 


{Penthaleus major.) 


Growkrs are reminded that with the unset 
(){ cold weather the red-lcfj^ged earth mite 
may be expected to cause damage over a 
pericid commencing from the middle of May 
until September. This mite occurs over 
a large section of the State, although the 
Upj^er Hunter and North-west Slopes 
apt)ear more favourable for its development. 
A closely allied red-legged mite, Haloty- 
•dacHS desh^uctor, which is confined to the 
southern sections of the State, has often 
been confused by growers with the more 
prevalent and widespread species. 

Plants Attacked. 

The red-legged earth mite was originally 
described as a pest of oats, but it is now 
Tenown that cereals and grasses are not its 
favoured host plants. The preferred cul¬ 
tivated host plants arc lettuce, peas, 
lucerne ^ and subter- 


(Lamium amplexicaule). In addition to the 
above plants, the mites have been found 
attacking various vegetables, including 
turnips, rape, spinach, silver beet and beet¬ 
root, and garden flowers injured include 
chrysanthemum, calendula, stocks and snap¬ 
dragons. 

The typical conditions caused by the 
mites feeding on the plants, arc blemishes 
on the leaves, which usually appear as 
silvery or greyish patches, generally along 
the main veins. In very heavy infestations 
the whole leaf surface may be damaged 
and present a bleached appearance. Seed- 
lings, particularly of lucerne, may be killed 
mil right, and this injury is often mistaken 
for frost damage. Pronounced damage of 
this kind is Usually confined to late-sown 
crops which germinate and commence 
growth under conditions which are too cold 
to allow them to out- 


rancan clover, and 
amongst the pasture 
weeds most frequently 
attacked are shep¬ 
herd’s purse {Capsella 
iursa-pastoris), varie¬ 
gated thistle (Silyhum 
fnarianum), prickly 
lettuce {Lactuca scare- 
cla) and nettle weed 



The Re4*letftfed Carth Mite. 


grow the mite attack. 

Description and 
Life-history. 

The adult mite, 
which measures about 
one-twenty-fifth of an 
inch in length, has a 
purplish-blue body. 
On its upper surface 
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there is an oval red patch, in the centre 
of which is the anus, and from this a drop 
of liquid is frequently exuded. The moutn 
parts and legs are bright red. 

The eggs are laid singly, generally on the 
soil under leaves and rubbish, although 
some may be laid on the plants on which 
the mites are feeding. The eggs are very 
small and measure about i/25oth of an inch 
across. They are deep orange-red in colour. 

Detailed life-history studies have not been 
made, but it would appear that there arc 
several generations during the year. The 
eggs hatch with the onset of cold weather, 
but only under .suitable moisture conditions, 
and it is following the first autumn rains 
that the mites become sufiiciently numerous 
to cause appreciable injury. Little develop¬ 
ment takes nlacc during tlie summer. 
Although some miles may be observed 
feeding during the day, the majority feed 
(luring the early morning or towards sun¬ 
set. During the day numbers of mites may 
be found clustering together in the centres 
of the infested plants or on the surface 
of the soil under the plants. 


Pests of 

Probably the most important pests of 
carrots are the vegetable weevil {Listroderes 
obliquus), the carrot aphid (Cavariclla 
sp.) and leaf-hoppers or jassids {Jassidae)- 

The Vegetable Weevil. 

The life history of the vegetable weevil 
was described in these Notes last month, 
when measures suitable for the control of 
this pest, both the larvae and adult weevils, 
in crops such as turnips and beetroot were 
set out. 

For carrots of which the tops arc not 
used as food, a stronger lead arsenate mix¬ 
ture may be used, and for the control of 
larvae during the winter and adults in the 
spring the following nnxtures are recom¬ 
mended :— 

The Spray. 

Lead ar-^enate powder .. 4 oz. 

Water . .. »• S gallons. 

The Dust. 

Lead arsenate powder ., i lb. 

Kaolin or hydrated lime ,. 4 lb. 

2d6 


CiNrtroL 

In vegetable crops (and also in flower 
crops), the red-legged earth mite can be 
controlled by spraying with a nicotine sul¬ 
phate plus white oil emulsion solution in 
the following proportions:— 

W’'hite oil emulsion ,, 5 fluid ounces. 

Nicotine sulphate .. i fluid ounce. 

Water .. .. 4 gallons. 

The spray should be applied during the 
warmest part of the day, and a reasonably 
warm, fine day should be selected for the 
operation. In carrying out control mea¬ 
sures it is essential to spray thoroughly the 
soil beneath the plants as well as the plants 
themselves. 

Under field conditions a dust consisting 
of carbolic powder j lb., i>lus lime 4 lb., 
has given control of the mites. This dust 
is recommended for the treatment of 
infested ground before sowing a crop. The 
most effective lime for its use would be 
two to three weeks after the beginning 
of the autumn rains. 


Carrots. 

Preventive Measures. 

As vegetable weevils also feed on a wide 
variety of weeds—in particular on Cape 
weed (Cryptosiemma calendulaceum) and 
marsh mallows {Malva sp.)—in addition to 
carrots and other winter vegetables, it will 
be seen that clean cultivation is an impor¬ 
tant factor in their control. All weeds, etc., 
should be destroyed early in the winter and 
the ground then kept free of weeds until 
sowing time. The destruction of weeds 
late in the season may cause the weevils to 
migrate into cultivated areas. 

As an additional precaution ground that 
has been cleared should be baited after an 
interval of several days either with poisoned 
foliage or poisoned bran mash. This pro¬ 
cedure is particularly important where any 
ground is known to have l>ecn infested or 
there is suspicion that it is infested. For 
baiting, chopped leaves of Cape weed, marsh 
mallows or waste lettuce leaves, etc., which 
have been either .sprayed or dusted with 
lead arsenate, should be scattered over the 
ground late in the aftern<X)n. 

Molasses is now unobtainable, and salt 
should be substituted in the preparation of 
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poisoned bran mash. The formula recom¬ 
mended is as follows;— 

Bran .24 lb. 

Salt .8 oz. 

Sodium arsenile .. lb. 

Or Paris green .. i lb. 

Water.gallons. 

The sodium arsenile should be dissolved 
in the water, the salt then added and the 
mash prepared. If Paris green is used it 
is mixed dry with the bran and the mash 
prepared with the water in which the salt 
has been dissolved. The bait should be 
broadcast and partly worked into the soil 
late in the afternoon. 


Carrot Aphids. 

The foliage of carrots, at times, becomes 
severely infested with the carrot aphid. 
The winged forms of this small aphid are 
green in colour, but the wingless forms 
are usually yellowish, l^icy feed mainly 
on the uiKlcr-surfaces of the leaves, and 
when abundant may cause the leaves to 
eiirl and dry tip, tints weakening the whole 
plant. In addition, the foliage becomes 
covered with sticky ^‘honey dew^' which 
they excrete 

C ONTKOL. 

Control may be obtained by spra}ing 
with a nicotine solution or ducting with 
nicotine dust. 

The Spray. 

Nicotine sulpliale . . i fluid ounce 

Soap .. ., .. 2 ounces. 

M ater .. .. 4 gallons. 

The Dust. 

Nicotine dust . . .. per cent. 

Nicotine dust may be obtained ready for 
use, or may be prepared by mixing thor¬ 
oughly I Ib. of nicotine sulphate with j 6 lb. 
of hydrated litne. Some form of revolving 
container is necessary when quantities of 
the dust have to be prepared. Several 
rounded stones placed in the container will 
assist in the mixing. The nicotine solu¬ 
tion should be added slowly while mixing. 

If both vegetable weevils and aphids or 
vegetable weevils and leaf-hoppers are pre¬ 
sent on the plants, a combined spray or dust 
may be used. 

The Spray. 

I^ad arsenate powder .. 4 ounces. 

Nicotine sulphate .. .. 2 fld. oz. 

Bordeaux mixture (i : i : 20) 4 gals. 


The Dust. 

Arsenate of lead powder .. i lb. 

Hydrated lime .. .. 4 lb. 

Nicotine sulphate .. 5 J 4 fld. 02. 

Proprietary dusts containing arsenate of 
lead and nicotine sulphate are obtainable, 
but in order to conserve supplies of nico¬ 
tine sulphate these combined dusts should 
not be used where only an arsenate of lead 
dust is required. It is uneconomical and 
wasteful to use a combined spray or dust 
when only one of the above pests is present. 

Leaf-Hoppert or Jastidb. 

Leaf-hoppers are small, yellowish-green 
insects which feed by sucking the sap. 
Their hind legs are formed for jumping, 
and in their adult stage they possess two 
pairs of wings. The immature insects are 
paler in colour than the adults, but resemble 
them in general form, except that the wings 
are not developed. 

The control recommended is a combined 
nicotine sulphate and weak Bordeaux 
(1:1; 20) mixture. If aphids are also pre¬ 
sent this spray will control them at the 
same time. 



The Adult of e Leaf-hopper or Jaaiid. 


l^KEPARATJON OF RoRPEAUX MiXTURE. 

The Bordeaux mixture may be prepared 
by mixing the hydrated lime with one- 
eighth of the total volume of water. The 
bluestone is dissolved in the remaining 
seven-eighths of the water. The lime is 
then added to the bluestone solution. 

The proportions are:— 

Hydrated lime .. .. i Ih. 

('opper sulphate (bluestone) i lb. 
Water ., .. .. 20 gals. 

Bluestone should always be dissolved in 
a wooden, earthenware or copper container. 
Iron and galvanised iron vessels must not 
be used. 
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SPECIALISE! 


Sdect Your Fruit Varieties According to Your District Conditions. 


i C WIITIIVKJR I nut In tnutir 

THE need for further specialisation throughout the fruit growing areas has been 
apparent for many years. **Too many types of fruit'' and *'too many varieties" are 
common complaints in almost all districts of the State, and with new varieties of the 
main kinds of fruit—many of them of real merit—appearing from time to time the 
position is likely to get worse, unless some thought is given to future plantings and 
reworkings. The vital importance of the selection of fruit types and varieties for soils, 
sites and climates which are congenial to them cannot he stressed too much. 


Fruit trees, (vpn under conditions cl>sel\ 
approxira iting their natural cnviionmtnt, arc sub 
ject to enough pest and disease troubles to ktep 
the a\erage grower fully octupnd hut when un 
natural growing (onditions arc adde(J to the other 
troubles, the position becomes, if not peilups 
hopekss, at least uneconomic 

Much ot our present trouble from the use of 
unsuitable varieties etc was perlnps inevitable 
as th( result of the circumstances that obtained 
during the period from about I<;i4 until the eaih 
twentks At that time quite a number of new 
fruit auas came into being and the eailv growers 
on these art ha' mg littU oi no previous plant 
mgs to guide them relied largely on i *‘hit or 
imss’ tvpe of multiple variety planting, in tht 
hope that some at hast, of the varieties which 
had already provtd piofitable cls( where would 
do likewise under th<u particular conditions 

At the prtseiit time howevet the position is 
considerably moie stabh Tlu g )od fruit areas 
are more or less debned, and at the moment it 
does not appear tb it there will be anv great exten 
Sion of plantings—for soiu< time at least—outside 
these areas Thus the intending giowei now has 
the benefit of pist mistakes to guide him, and 

Pmgm 2M 


tlute IS no excuse lor the plinting if a multi 
plKit> or varieties unsuitable < it her for the market 
or the paiticular art i in which tbtv aie grown 
Ibis statemtnt is not inlcndtd to convt\ the 
imp re sion that tlu. re are no further districts m 
tlu State c ipiblt of growing fruit apait fiom the 
existing are IS Quite the contruj is the ease as 
there m eoiisidtrable areas, so far untouched,, 
whuh could be utilised for one kind of fruit oi 
another but it is a f ict that any extension of 
fruit growing outside the present n cognised dis¬ 
tricts needs most careful consideration from a 
variclv of angles but principally from that of 
uaihbic markets 

Applet anil Pears. 

Let us fiist of all consitler the position of the 
ipple ind peat grower The past twenty years 
or so have proved that there are relatively few of 
the present apple and pear districts m the State 
where practically all varieties of these fruits may 
be grown satisLu torily, but on the other hand 
there ire quite i number where a verv limited 
range of varieties might be expected to succeed 
reasonably well However, even as regards the 
first mentioned districts, the limitations imposed 
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by {k)f>«tlar <kmaiid and availabk markets pre¬ 
clude the groMtkig of any great mrftioMdty of 
varieties ; h«nce> although such areaa wifl produce 
most varieties to perfection, there is, nevertheless, 
no sense in growing most of them. Furthermore, 
the more general use of cool storage facilities 
during the past decade pt two obviates the neces¬ 
sity an the pome fruit grower's part to plant a 
large number of varieties in order to spread his 
seasonal work over a fair period. 

Thua the necessity for strict limitation of 
varieties is indicated, and to that end the intend¬ 
ing grower should first ask himself the following 
two questions: (i) What varieties are in popular 
demand, and (2) which of these varieties are 
most suitable to my particular area? Upon the 
correct answering of these two questions depends 
the success of the venture. 

Throughout the Slate wc have a wide range of 
soils and climates in districts ranging from the 
early coastal areas to the late highland districts 
such as Batlow, Orange, etc. The coastal areas, 
being very early, make a particularly valuable 
contribution to the apple market, in so far as the\ 
can supply the early season demand for apples 
after the cool stored fruit is finished, and before 
the new season's crop commences to come in from 
the main pome fruit districts. At this particular 
period these areas have a practical monopoly 
of the apple trade, hence the logical thing to do 
would be to rater exclusively for this trade by 
growing only the better class early apples, and 
leave the later sorts to the districts more suited to 
them. Likewise, the later districts w'ould be 
better specialising in the handful ot better class 
midseason and late varictie.s, leaving the earlier 
\cirieties to the early districts. 

This should overcome, to a large extent, the 
ever-recurring somewhat chaotic conditionsi pei- 
taining to marketing which now obtain, wdien 
early varieties are often marketed in competition 
with better midseason and late sorts, and 7'/rc 
versa —with a percentage c^f practically unwanted 
varieties coming on to the market all the time. 

Lhiwantetl varieties are fortunately gradually 
dicreasing year by year as more and more are 
rew^orked or destroyed, but it is perhaps ad\isablc 
to p(>int out that tlie position on the market of 
these “<liid’’ varieties is practically certain to 
deteriorate rapidly from now on, as more and 
more of the comj)aratively ftwv popular varieties 
come into bearing from plantings and rew'orkings 
over the past few years—and therefore the con¬ 
tinued growing of these second-rate varieties can 
lead to little save disappointment for all con¬ 
cerned. 

Tho Iitfliienoe of ClimAte. 

In a general way, it may be said that wdth one 
of tw'o unimportant exceptions, the coloured 
varieties of apples are not suitable for production 
on a commercial scale throughout the hotter and 
drier districts—and this is particularly exemplified 
in the case of the Delicious. Coloured varieties 
grown in districts such as the Miirrumbidgee Irri¬ 
gation Area, Forbes, etc., for instance, cannot be 
compared in any way with the same varieties 
grt)wn, say, at Batlow, Orange, or any of the 


otlier high altitude and better natural rainfall 
areas, and as the production of such varieties— 
particularly Delicious—is increasing year by year 
in these latter areas, it would be simply fool¬ 
hardy to persevere with the growing of them in 
any unsuitable locality. On the other hand, the 
Granny Smith variety is most cosmopolitan in 
requirements for growing conditions, and suc¬ 
ceeds reasonably well in a wide variety of cli¬ 
mates, soils, rainfalls and altitudes, etc. In this 
respect, it is perhaps unique, but even so, though 
it may grow and produce reasonably well in a 
more or less unnatural environment, there are 
other factors such as the difficulty of controlling 
moth and the sunscald problem in the hotter 
districts to con.sider, and therefore, from an eco¬ 
nomic point of view it is very questionable whether 
land given over to the growing of Granny Smith 
apples in many areas would not be better utilised 
and return a better profit to the grower if pro¬ 
ducing some other type of fruit more suited to the 
local conditions. 

Few Profitable Pear Varietiet. 

The position so far as future pear planting is 
concerned is somewhat similar to that of apples,, 
except that the really good pear districts are 
much more limited in number, and the profitable 
pear varieties in popular demand are also much 
more restricted than arc apples. Many of the 
early districts, and some of the inland ones, which 
produce passable apples of certain varieties, are 
not recommended for pear growing—^not so much 
iK’cause the pears will not grow, but more from 
an economic angle. Under present day conditions, 
it is not enxmgh merely to be able to grow a fruit, 
but it must l>e produced in quantity and quality'* 
and sufficiently economically, to meet the compe¬ 
tition from the product of other, and perhaps 
better favoured areas. 

Harvesting Period b Important with 
Stone Fruits* 

Turning to the stone fruits—we find a vastly 
dififerent state of affairs as compared to apples 
and pears Cool storage, for instance, does not 
enter the picture to any great extent, as very 
few^ stone fruit varieties are suitable for anything 
more than \cry limited periods of cool storage, 
whilst the necessity for pest control, and 
otht I factors, preclude to a large extent the 
grov>’ing on the coastal belt of the later ripening 
.sort^^ of peaches, plums, etc., and the distance 
Irom markets militates against the growing of 
the softer early varieties—except to a limited 
extent, and mainly for local demands—throughout 
the later, inland areas. 

Cherries are somewhat exacting in their de¬ 
mands as to climate, etc., and wh‘ find practically 
all the cherry growing in the State confined to 
the Tableland areas. 

Thus, taken in a general way, the position as> 
regards the growing of stone fruits in the various 
districts ha.s to a large extent sorted itself out 
rather well. However, in spite of this, intending 
growers should keep in mind ♦be fact that even 
in recognised sound .stone fruit districts, there ma^" 
be differences of soH and locatk n which will suit 
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some varieties better than otkersi and farther, 
there is the matter of ripening sequence to con¬ 
sider. 

Stone fruits generally have a strictly limited 
harvesting period, hence when planting, due pro¬ 
vision must be made by means of selection of 
varieties, not only to ensure suitability to the 
locality, but also, according to their picking 
periods, to spread the work of harvesting and 
marketing over a reasonable period. 

In the coastal stone fruit areas, this is a com¬ 
paratively easy matter, as there is a wide selec¬ 
tion of very early, and early to midscason types 
and varieties to choose from, but it is well to 
remember that even in the better favoured locali¬ 
ties, the end of January is usually as late as it 
is advisable to continue picking, owing to the 
expense of controlling various pests and to com- 


prpvfin varieties and let the other fellow experi¬ 
ment with the rest After all, his results will 
usually be available to you almost as soon as 
they are to him. 

In some of the closer tableland districts, it is 
probable that some of the earlier varieties would 
be a reasonably profitable venture, but the farther 
west the greater the necessity to restrict plantings 
to the better carrying sorts, except when—^as 
before stated—a reasonable local market exists in 
nearby towns, in which case small plantings of 
some of the earlier varieties may prove profitable. 

The intending grower is therefore invited to 
reflect on the truth of the saying *‘The time to 
ensure a payable orchard is at planting 
With increasing competition from the better dis¬ 
tricts which are growing the varieties in popular 
demand, it is inevitable that many places in un- 



Well-grown Granny Smith Trees at Orange. 

A popular commercial variety grown m a favourable locality. 


petition from tobleUnd and inland areas. This 
competition will be increasingly fell as new plant¬ 
ings continue to develop m these parts Peaches 
such as J. H Hale Dripstone Elberta, etc, are 
eminently suited for growing inland, owing to their 
excellent canying characteristics, and conversely 
the inland conditions apparently suit the peaches 
Thus, there is bound to be a considerable in¬ 
crease m production of these and one or two 
other varieties throughout the non-coastal areas 
in the near future. 

However, )ust because there is a wide field to 
select from, it do<s not necessarily follow that a 
grower should plant a wide seketion—it is a much 
wiser practice to stick to a few well tried and 


favourable localities must ultimately go out of 
production—m many cases with little profit and 
much hard labour in the meantime for the unfor¬ 
tunate growers. 

^Favourable climate, soil and situation are the 
great essentials in selecting the new orchard site, 
and if your district is outstandingly suited to grow 
one particular type of fruit, then specialise in it 
and let the other chap—in some other area more 
suited to them—grow the rest. After all, to-day 
is the era of specialists in all walks of life, and 
there is no reason why the fruit grower should 
not be one also—a specialist in one type of fruit 
or even maybe in one variety of one type, accord¬ 
ing to his particular locality. 
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RE.SOILING THE ORCHAED. 


A. C. Arnot, ILD.. 

The heavy rains in March have resulted in more 
or less severe erosion in iiiost coastal citrus 
orchards, ami the grower, despite shortage of 
labour, should do his best to replace this valuable 
surface soil. It is the writer’s opinion that on 
hillside orchards no otlier oi)eration returns such 
good dividends in solid cash, as does resoiling. It 
should be the grower’s aim actually to increase 
the depth of soil on his orchard, and not merely 
to replace what is lost b> erosion. Future erosion 
will be considerably less if there is a greater 
depth of sSoil all over the orchard to absorb the 
rain—in the same way that a large sponge will 
absorb more water than a small one. 

Resoiling is usually more necessary, and sho\^^s 
greater re.suhs on sloping than on level ground, 
and on shallow soils rather than on deeper soils. 
Ksjieciall^r is this the case if satisfactory surface 
drainage is lacking. 

I'or a distance of up to about 40 yards, a scoop 
can be used, but for longer hauls it is more 
economical^ to use a dra> or, better .still, an 
^‘orchard tipping cart” on an old motor-car axle 
and rulibcr tyres, as, being lower, it is much 
easier to fill than a dray, and moreover pulls 
easier. 

The soil should be tipped in tlic places from 
which it has washed away, and then if the grower 
can find time to go on with the work, one or 


Fruit Inspector. 

two loads should he tipped on the bottom side of 
each tree. When spreading the soil, some should 
be thrown under the tree on the bottom side, but 
not enough to cover up the union, as this might 
induce collar-rot The bulk c»f the soil shopid 
be left just outside the foliage on the bottom side 
of the trees, so that the cultivation implements 
will not cut the roots of the trees. 

The reason for tipping the soil on the bottom 
side of the trees is that the .soil is always shallower 
tliere, as it tends to slip down hill all the time 
and hank up on the top side of the trees of the 
row below. If the growler can afford the expense, 
it is a good idea to spread fertiliser on the 
ground before the soil is tipped on it. 

To sum up, the advantages of resoiling are:-— 

(1) It replaces soil lost by erosion. 

(2) It reduces future erosion. 

(3) It covers up the roots so that they are 
not cut and tom about by cultivation 
instruments, and keeps them cooler and 
moistcr in a hot dry time. 

(4) It covers up the surface soil in which a 
considerable proportion of the phosphoric 
acid and potash in artificial fertilisers has 
been fixed, so that the roots of the trees 
can function with less likelihood of being 
disturbed. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

For some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that rarely produce sufficient 
fruits to bo payable, whilst other trees are more constant producers of good quality and payable crops* 
so that with a view to enabling nurserymen to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative 
standards to planters, the above Society was form^ under the aegis of the Department of Agriculture, 
and consists of representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 

E rofits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for budding selected 
uds from special trees of the best type of quality fruit and of reputed good beaiing habit only. Trees 
from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society I.td. supplied the following selected buds to nurserymen 
during the 1941 budding season, trees from which should be available for planting during the 1942 season: — 




Washing- 

Valencia 

Marsh 

Eiiieka 

Lisbon 

Emperor 




ton 

Navel. 

Late. 

Giapefiuit. 

Lemon. 

Lemon. 

Mandarin. 


Adamson, T. 


4,000 

4,000 


2,000 



10,000 

Camboum, H. 


3.500 

5,000 

... 

3.000 

... 


11,500 

Catt, F. D. 


3,000 

3,000 


3,000 

1,000 


10,000 

Eylcs, A. T . 


5.000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 

... 

... 

13,000 

Fergu.son, EH. 


1,000 

1,500 


500 

... 


3,000 

Ferguson, F., & Son ... 


1 2.500 

2,500 

... 

... 



5,000 

McKee, Geo. 


1,500 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


4,500 

Rosen, L. P., & Son... 


10,000 

15,000 

2,000 

5,000 j 

1,000 

800 

33.800 

Smith. W. 


... 

... 


2,000 



2,000 

Spurway, F. E , & Sou 


3.500 

5,000 j 

750 1 

500 

250 


10,000 

Swane Bros. 


5.000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

.1 

1,000 1 

800 

10,800 



39.000 

44,000 

4 . 75 “ 

20,000 

4.25a 

1,600 

113,600 

1 
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Th e Honey M arket 


And Problems of Securing Equipment. 


THE production of honey dnrhif antumn was on the light side and in consequence some 
difficulty may be experienced in maintaining our essential trade, tt may be^ however, 
that a number of b^ farmers are holding fair quantities on the farm, particularly in 
dfstrscts where production was heavy during the past spring and summer, and if these 
suppH^ are forwarded to market at an ei^y date tiie position will be relieved until 
such time as the first of the new season^ supi^ becomes available. 


In New South Wales it has been possible 
so far to maintain a progressive local and 
overseas trade in honey, and, in addition, 
supply upwards of a million pounds to 
Queensland. The production in Queens- 
land was evidently well below average dur¬ 
ing the 1941-1942 season. With the uncer¬ 
tain position in regard to shipping space for 
overseas trade, it is obvious that everything 
possible should be done to foster local de¬ 
mand. To carry on during the next few 
months all supplies held on farms will be 
required. Even if beekeepers are not pre¬ 
pared to release stocks (iii hand, it would 
be helpful, at least, if they would give to 
the i>€opIe usually responsible for market- 
ing particulars concerning the quantity and 
type of honey held on the farm. 
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Order Equipment Early. 

A list of all essential hive material, honey 
containers, and honey-house equipment 
should be prepared now. The position con¬ 
cerning supplies is difficult enough at any 
time, but if purchases be held over until the 
commencement of the honey producing 
season this year, and a rush of orders comes 
in to the manufacturers, there are bound 
to be many disappointments. Manufac¬ 
turers have to contend with a serious short¬ 
age of labour, as well as the difficulty of 
securing supplies of materials, and they are 
not in a position to carry any heavy surplus 
stocks. To relieve the position it is sug¬ 
gested that orders be placed earlier than 
usual so that they may be supplied as stocks 
become available. Last year a bee fanner 
stated that a complete list of his require- 
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mcnts would cost ^200. so he decided then 
to revise the list, striking out every article 
that was not strictly essential. Finally the 
order was reduced to £50. Perhaps his 
example could be followed with advantage 
l)y many others during the 1942-43 season. 

A close survey of the honey-flow pro.s- 
pects will serve as a guide in determining 
the quantity of hive tnatcrial and number 


1 .! 

1 

; I 



Super Frame U»e4 by 
Metire. A. C. Norton »nd Sons. 


of honey containers required, but here again 
many will come iq* against petrol rationing, 
which is like!}’' to limit extensive migratory 
work. It is evident that Uicaliiics nearer 
home than usual will need to be considered, 
even though the honev-How prosjiects ma\ 
not be so promising. 

EvacaaUon of Apiaries. 

I’lovided theie is prospect of some reas¬ 
onable return being secured elsewhere, the 
movemeni of bees from north coast ri\er 
country should be encouraged. I'.vacuation 
of apiaries does not appear to be ])robal)lc 
under present conditions, hut it is consid¬ 
ered desirable that an attempt he made to 
build uj) some organised scheme wherebv 
assistance ma} be given should evacuation 
of comtnendal hce farms become uecessar\. 
1'he matter has already been taken up by 
the Primary Imlustries Evacuation Pom- 
mitlee, and officers of the A])iary Branch, 
together with a number of prominent bc‘e 
farmers, have been invited to co-operate in 
the preparation of a useful plan. 

Hints on Preparing Frames. 

During a recent visit to the apiaries of 
Messrs. A E. Norton and Sons at lam- 
worth, the writer w'as interested in observ¬ 
ing the methods applied in j)rcparing frames 
for use in the hives. I'he eight-frame full 
depth brood chamber with modified bolton 
supers fur honey storage is ])referre<l by 
the company. Three wdres are placed in the 
super frames, the top one being within a 

C 


]4 inch of the top bar. This obviates the 
need for fastening comb foundation to the 
top bar, for which purpose an electric ein- 
bedder is usually employed, 

A further addition to the frame is made 
by fitting a ^-inch square wooden upright 
halfwa> along the frame and connecting 
the top aiul bottom bars {sec illustration). 
The onlsifle of this support is flush with the 


Cti 



Head of Bee Larva, 



Skeceh af Ditfeattve Syatem ot Bee Larva 

[Jni /I grit hfseanh 
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edge of the frame at the side of the wires> 
and is nailed in firmly with panel 

pins. Mr* Norton, senior, mentioned that 
the object of the prop is to strengthen the 
frame at its centre, the weakest pari* It 
prevents the breaking of combs, and the 
pulling of the bottom bars out of shape 
during hive manipulations, particularly 
when attached to burr-comb. 

Another innovation is the rounding of 
the top and bottom corners of the side-bars 
of the modified bolton frames. Anyone 
who has used this frame for some time will 
have experienced difficulty in returning the 
frames to the hives, especially the last one 
to be inserted, but in rounding off the shoul¬ 
ders of the side bars, as practised by 
Me.ssrs. Norton and Sons, this difficulty is 
overcome. The rounded shoulders guide the 
frame into position when in.serting it, re¬ 
quiring only the application of light pressure 
to force it into position. ’ 

The Bee Larva. 

All bee farmers are interested in the 
appearance and daily development of the 
pearly-white bee larva in the brood combs, 
l»ut observations by means of a miscroscope 
create an added interest. For instance, very 
few have observed that a worker bee larva 
has a face as shown in the accompanying 


illustration. The other illustration shows 
the digestive system of the bee larva, where 
brood disease develops if spores of the 
disease are fed to the larva during the 
feeding stage. 

The larvae of a vigorous strain of bees 
show a good deal of resistance to disease 
and our selected Italian strains are particu¬ 
larly noted in this regard. It is considered 
also that well-planned seasonal management 
in the apiary will assist in building up re- 
si.‘«tance. It ensures, for instance, that each 
colony has an adequate supply of stores so 
that the bee larva will be well provided with 
food during development* 

Bee larvae are like babies inasmuch as 
they need to be properly fed and kept com¬ 
fortably warm. With proper attention they 
grow apace and remain healthy. We may 
look for trouble, however, if they are 
allowed to be fed on unnatural or con¬ 
taminated food. The main brood rearing 
season for bees will commence during 
spring, but the success of a colony's effort 
to build up in strength will depend to a 
great extent oti the care exercised hy the 
bee farmer to provide comfortable winter 
quarters find to ensure that an adequate 
sui)ply of good wholesome food is available 
for the winter and early s]:)nng needs of 
the bees for brood rearing. 


Import and Export of Animals and Animal Products. 

Regalations Recently Altered. 


CHANf.i<s bavt been made recently in the regula¬ 
tions governing the introduction and expoit of 
livestock and animal products. In addition to the 
moie important alterations mentioned below, 
C)thei nil lor points of difference have been intro¬ 
duced, and consequently it would be a sound pie-^ 
caution on the part of those proposing to intren 
duce animals or atiimal products to contact the 
office of the < hi<’f Quarantihie Officer (Animals), 
l)epaitmen<^ of Agriculture, Sydney, l>efore 
making final arrangements. * ^ 

For the first time, the Commonwealth Gov¬ 
ernment ha.s exercised its powers in general con¬ 
cerning the export of livestock, and it is now 
provided that a person shall not export any 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, dogs or poul¬ 
try unless the animals have been examined at the 
port of shipment by a Quarantine Officer who is 
a Veterinary Surgeon, during the perioil of forty- 
eight hours immediately preceding shipment. 

With regard to the importation of animals and 
niaterial whi< h might possibly be the means of 
inti educing disease into this country, the more 
important changes which have taken place are the 
following. 
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Domesticated animals can no longer be impoitcd 
for the [lurposc of exhibition in circuses and 
theatres without iimlergoing the usual quarantine 
period at a Quarantine Station in the same way 
as is provided for domesticated animals intiodiiced 
for other purposes. 

Aviary birds are now permitted to be introduced 
only from the same countries as from which 
poultry may he imported. These countries are 
Great Britain, Not them Ireland, Fire or New 
Zealand. This prohibition docs not include birds 
of the parrot family other than budgerigars 

In order to prevent any risk of introducing 
foot and mouth disease by means of straw pack¬ 
ing, the regulations previously enforced are being 
repeated, but the same regulations have now been 
made applicable to other unprocessed vegetable 
packing. 

Cats introduced from abroad are now required 
to enter a Quarantine Station under tlie same 
conditions as dogs. Provision has been made for 
the disinfection of wharves, buildings and 
vehicles with which imi>orted goods may come 
into contact. 
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KEEPING OUR 
COLOURS FLYING 

In our 182 years of colour and 
paint manufacture we have 
heard the roll of war drums 
many times and have seen the 
battle colours of Old England 
furl in victory again and again. 
From the time of our inception 
in the year 1760, when Lewis 
Berger made the finest quality 
dry colours, through the many 
complex developments in paint 
manufaeture., Lewis Berger and 
Son®' have always been in the 
vanguard in producing paint 
products of the highest standard. 
Now, to-day, under the exigencies 
of war, the call is for a paint 
formulated from Australian raw 
materials, and our laboratories 
have immediately responded. 
They have developed a range of 
prepared paint to wartime speci¬ 
fications. A range outstanding 
for durable quality, giving long- 
lasting proteelion to the nation’s 
assets the homes and buildings 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
★ /4 complete range of Berger 
paint products is available for 
all A.R.P. requirements. 

Berger’s 

Paint 
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THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

Estahlitliad for tho Public Bouefit ob 
Ist January, 1914~«iiica which date 
astelt totalling £38,182,542 have booB 
administered 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
Bsay be obtained on application to bis 
Agent—the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 

or to 

W. B. GEDOES, Puhlie TruMioo. 

Tho Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 


Help 

Win 

the 

War. 

Buy 

War 

Savings 

Certificates. 


**Keep$ on Keeping on.” 
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To get the best resulti from your layers you mua^ have strong healthy chickens that will 
ensure good rearing and will develop into stock of the best qualityp capable of giving the 
highest production. 

Our 26 years of breeding experience have enabled us to produce these chickenSi and a 
trial order will convince you of their value, 

PRICES FROM lit JUNE. 

UMSeXEC 

AUSTRAhORF: 

Day-old chicks.. 
d weeks old 
CROSSBRED: 

Day*old chicks... 

3 weeks old 
WRITE LEOBORN: 

Day-old chicks 
3 weeks old 
COCKERELS: 

FREE AND SAFE 


Write for Ciitivlonuc to . 

R. A. JACOBS, “SUCCESS” POULTRY FARM, 

Tel, EFFING S61. ViiTiiera Road, EASTWOOD. 



UNsexeD 



RULLSTR 




too 

so 

SB 

100 

SO 



SB 


£3 5 0 

... £1 15 0 ... 

£0 18 e 

£8 5 

0 ... £3 5 

0 ... 

£1 

15 

0 

3 5 0 

... £ 15 0 ... 

1 8 6 

o 5 

0 ... 45 

0 ... 

2 

5 

0 

3 5 0 

... 1 15 0 ... 

0 n 6 

6 5 

0 ... 85 

0 ... 

1 

18 

0 

5 5 0 

... 2 15 0 ... 

1 8 6 

8 5 

0 ... 4 5 

0 ... 

2 

5 

0 

3 0 0 

1 12 5 ... 

0 17 6 

5 15 

0 ... 30 

0 ... 

1 

12 

6 

5 0 0 

2 12 6 .. 

I 7 6 

7 15 

0 ... 40 

0 ... 

2 

2 

6 

Prices cn application. 
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GUARANTEED TO 

ANY RAILWAY 

STATION IN 

N.8.W. 




TO PIC FARAIERS AND POlLTRY/nEN- 


• For Sturdy Stock and Big Returns 



USE IMPERIAL 
PRODUCTS 


Bovina 
★Meat Meal 
★ Eggshell© 


Standardised Analysis: — 47/50% Proteins. 
30/33% Minerals. 8% Moisture. 

Guaranteed Analysis:—-Minimum Crude Protein 
60^ ^ Minimum Crude Fat 9%. Moisture 8%, 

Guaranteed Analysis:—Moisture 5.4%. Protein 
8.5%. Fat 1.5%. Minerals 86%. 


Obtainable from — 


a Riveritone Ideat Co, Pty. Ltd., 5 O'OonneU 
Street, Sydney. 

a Redbank Beat Work* Pty. Ltd., Stanley 
Street, South Bxiebane. 


48 Bonrke Street, SUdhenme. 

^ ***ht Export Oo„ Lakes 

Creek, Bockhankpton. 
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LABOUR FOR POULTRY FARMING. 


THE recait annoimceiiieiit by the Director-General of Man|iower conceminf the 
aOocatioii of laboiir for poultry farminif, was opportune as it will enable poultry fanners 
to make their dispositions reg^ding^ the hatching season with greater confidence as far 
as the labour position is concerned. 


The decisions armed at in lespect of 
manpower will not ho\\c\cr help those who 
have already had thur f<irnis heavily de 
plcted of laboui and ha\e been forced to 
reduce then flocks or those who have had 
to up then fauns on account of being 
called up for mihtar) senice In view of 
this and the fact that allowan<c is only made 
foi minnnuni laboui rujuiienients it might 
be difhcult to maintain pioduction on a le\tl 
sufficient to meet futuu Tecjuirenients even 
allowing foi full use of stoiage facilities for 
next autumn 

I bus theie appc\ars ever) piospect of a 
substantial improvuneiit in leturns which 
after last year's ucord low figures, will be 
necessaiy to prevent egg pioduction falling 
below local demand 

Purticalars of Labour Ailocatioas. 

The full details m connection with the 
allocations of labour for poultry farming 
decided upon by the Diiector-General of 
Manpower, are given hereunder,— 


(i) Commercial Poultry 1 armers 
Number of Birds Allch aiion of 1 abour 

6oo to I ooo layers r fit man woman 
T,Soo to 2,000 layers i fit man or woman and r 
farm hand 

h very additional r 500 An additional farm hand 
layers over 2 500 

(2) Hatchems Not Associated ojith a 1 arm 
IncubatorC APAci rv Allocation op Babour 

30 000 eggs i fit man or woman 

Over 40 000 eggs i fit man or woman and one 

employee 

(y) Halchtrtis Operated in Conjunction with a Tarm 
Inci ha roR C abac it\ Alloc \rioN or 1 abour 

10,000 to 25 000 eggs 1 hi man or woman m 

addition to the alien ation 
of labour for a fatm of 
2 000 lavexb provided 
that not less than 2 000 
layers arc kept 

30 00) eggs and ovei 2 fit m<n or women in 

addition to the allocation 
of labour for a farm of 
4 000 lavtrs provided 
that not less than 4 000 
layers are k( pt 

NOII S, 

(a) The allowances of labour are inclnsi\e of the 
ownoi of the fowls in every in ^tam t wlu thcr man 01 
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woman, unless the owner be physically unfit, but 
exclusive of part time family assistance (wife and/or 
children). 

(6) The gaps between i,ooo and 1,500 layers, and 
between 2,000 and 2,500 are deliberately left for the 
reason that part time family assistance is a factor in 
poultry farming and that such margins are capable 
of being coped with through assistance of the kind. 
Moreover, Aey dispose oi small margins which might 
cteate dithculties for National Service Officers. 
Furthermore, the max gins emphasise the fact that 
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cnsly a minimum of manpower can be allocated in 
existing circumstances. 

{c) The allowances of labour for hatcheries are 
inclusive of the owner whether man or woman, 
unless the owner be physically unfit, but exclusive 
of part time family assistance (wife and/or children). 

Definition of a Commercial Poultry Farm .—A farm 
on which a fiock of not less than boo layers is kept. 

Definition of a Layer female fowl, duck or 
turkey, not less than 6 months old. 


Get the Brooders Ready. 


Ik the hrooders liave not already been ovei- 
haulcd, thib work should be attended to so 
that everything will be in working order for 
the chickens when they arrive. Various 
Items need to be checked. 

For instance, in the case of brooders which 
are heated by a lamp, it is necessary to see 
that the wicks are renewed where required, 
and that the burners are thoroughly cleaned. 
\\1iere coke stoves are used tliese should be 
looked over to ascertain if there are any 
missing parts, or whether new grates are 
wanted; also that tlie chimney is in good 
order. 

If a hot water circulating system is in¬ 
stalled, similar attention is necessary, and in 
addition, if it has been in use for a few 
years, the pipes will proljahly require to be 
flushed out and the supply tank renewed. In 
cases where the boiler is worked on the floor 
level, the pipes should be checked to see 
that there has been no alteration in the levels 
due to ground cfintractions. This is likely to 
have occurred after the heavy rains during 


March, which followed the long spell of 
dry weather. 

In electric brooders, new elements might 
be required, and, under present conditions, 
such parts might not be readily obtainable. 
Aliy type of brooder with a curtain might 
need renewals of the flannel or felt material, 
and careful attention should be given to this, 
becaUvSe the curtain plays an important part 
in maintaining the correct temperature. In 
many instances curtains are not kept in good 
or<ler, and the result is that the young 
chickens get a chill and mortality occurs. 

The sanitation of the brooders should, of 
course, have been attended to at the end of 
the previous season, but a s])raying with a 
slltwig disinfectant before they are used 
again is desirable. Should the outside runs 
he overgrown with tall weeds or grass, it is 
advisal)le to clean up all useless growth so 
that the small chickens can run about with¬ 
out becoming wet on dewy mornings. 

Attention to these matters will help 
materially towards successful rearing of the 
chickens. 


Packing and Transport of Eggs. 


TO assist those new to the industry and those 
country producers who now consign their eggs 
to the Egg Marketing Board, to market their 
eggs in Uie best possible condition and thus 
avoid many quality defects, further hints are 
given on the handling of eggs. In previous 
issues various aspects of collecting, cleaning, 
and prevention of soiling were dealt with. 

There are many small factors in the 
handling of eggs which liave an important 
bearing upon quality, but one simple in¬ 
stance will perhaps serve to illustrate the 
necessity for paying attention to details. 

Pack Large End Upwards. 

In packing eggs manv producers do not 
take the trouble to see that all are put in 
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the fillerwS with the large end upwards, \\1iile 
failure to do this might have no serious 
effect when eggs are fresh and transported 
over short distances on good roads, the 
revelse is the case, particularly during the 
hot weather, when they have to be sent long 
distances by rail or road, especially if they 
are not quite fresli and the trip is rough. 
Under these conditions, if the eggs are 
packed wn'th the large end dowmwards, the 
air cells of many become ruptured, causing 
air bubbles or what are known as tremu¬ 
lous air cells, and this results in their being 
classified below first grade. Experiments 
carried out by the Department some years 
ago showed that among eggs sent from Graf¬ 
ton to Sydney, after having been kept for a 
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week and packed large end downwards, the 
number affected with tremulous and large 
air cells reached as high as 68 per cent, 
compared with only ii per cent, in those 
with the large end upwards. Similar results 
have been experienced overseas. 

Not only does packing the large end 
downwards cause these troubles, but there 
is a greater risk of breakage occurring on 
account of the limited resistance of the large 
end compared with the small. Thus any 
jjressure on large eggs is likely to result in 
a greater proportion of cracked or broken 
eggs- 

Use of Buffers. 

A number of other simple precautions 
should be taken in packing, especially when 
the eggs have to travel long distances or 
over rough roads First comes the placing 
of a buffer on the bottom of the case before 


crumpled piece of newspaper or a little 
woodwool should be packed between each 
filler and the walls of the cases. As the case 
is being filled a flat is placed on each filler 
and, of course, on the top fillers, but here 
again another buffer is required, and as 
woodwool pafls are not supplied for this 
purpose, a crumpled pad of newspaper will 
suffice to prevent the top flats from slipping 
out and will hold the fillers more rigid. How¬ 
ever, undue pressure shtuild not he caused 
on top of the eggs. 

Filling the Cases. 

In placing the eggs in the fillers there are 
a few important points to be observed. The 
first essential is that the eggs, also the fillers 
and flats, be thoroughly dry, as any moisture 
will result in staining of the eggs. 

(are should be taken that no long eggs 
project above the level of the fillers, and that 



PACK EGGS WITH THE LARGE END UPWARDS. 


putting in the first filler. In all egg cases 
sent out by the Egg Marketing Hoard there 
are woodwool pads for this purpose, hut in 
the event of such pads having gone astray, 
the next best course is to use a pad of straw' 
or dry grass, or crumple up a double sh<'ct 
of newspaper for each half of the case and 
place it evenly over the bottom, then put in 
the cardboard flat followed by the fillers. 

In most instances there is a space between 
the fillers and the sides or ends of the cases, 
and this allows too much movement of the 
fillers when transported over rough roads, 
often causing breakages. To avoid this, a 


no eggs are unduly tight in the cells. Any 
large eggs can he jilaccd in the corner cells 
OfT along the sides of the fillers where they 
can he turned at a slight angle to prevent 
them jirotruding aiiove. Ahnonnally large 
eggs should not be packed. 

After completing the packing, the number 
of eggs in the case should he clearly 
marked on the label, together wdlh the name 
and address of the sender. If the cases are 
not being despatched at once, it is essential 
that they be not exposed to the sun or wind. 
If a carrier is collecting the cases he sliould 
be requested to keep them covered during 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPABTMENT OF HEALTH. 

PREVENTION Of BLACK DISEASE 

Use “COMMONWEALTH” 

BLACK DISEASE VACCINE 

One dose only of 2 c.c. is required to inoculate sheep. 


PRICES ! 


60 c.c. 

sufficient to treat 25 sheep 

2/6 

100 c.c. 

M 

ff 

„ 50 


... 4/- 

250 c.c. 

If 

ff 

„ 125 


... 7/3 

500 c.c. 

ff 

If 

„ 250 

ff 

... 13/6 

1,000 c.c. 

ft 

f f 

M 500 

ff 

... 26/- 


The Vaccine is obtainabie froa the Chief Qnarantine Officer 
(General), Customs Honse, Circular Quay, Sydney, and from the 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES 

PARKViLLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 


THE BEST FLY DRESSING 

“DO YOU KNOW THAT ‘B.T.B.* IS THE BEST 
BLOWFLY DRESSING AVAILABLE?” 

This is quoted from an article in the Agricultural Gasmtte of April, 
1942 (pa^e 159). 

“ B.T,B.-15 " is the latest Fly Dressing discovery of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research and was only released after exhaustive 
tests under laboratory and practical conditions. It is manufactured by 
GRAZCOS and marketed under the name of 

“ FLYACIDE.” 

“ Flyaride ** is supplied in powder form for you to mix with water, thus 
Mving freight. You can thus have 4 gallons of the best fly dressing available 
delivered by parcel post to your door. 

Small cartons (2 gals.) . • 9/- f.o.r. Sydney* 

Large cartons (12 gals.) .* 54/- f.o.r. Sydney. 

(Postage 2 gals., 2/-; 4 gals., 2/9 extra. Cash with order.) 

GRAZCOS 

The Graziers Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd. 

GRAZCOS HOUSES 46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 
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Drift m Dairying. 


Take Stock Now. 

BUTTER factory production figures for New 
South Wales for the year ended 30th June are 
not yet available, but it is certain that the total 
will fall short of the quantity normally con> 
sumed—about 848,000 cwt. in 1939-40* 

The prospect of immediately increasing 
production is not promising, and if New South 
Wales is expected to make any contribution at 
all to the 70,000 tons required by Britain, then 
the rationing of butter to civilians (if not to 
the forces also) appears to be inevitable. 

Our per capita consumption of 34 Ib. a year, as 
compared with Britain’s wartime 6 to 7 lb. per 
head per year, certainly leaves room for ration¬ 
ing without hardship. If it becomes necessary to 
resort to rationing, and people learn to do with 
less blitter and perhaps resort to the use of sub¬ 
stitutes, the dairying industry will be the princ^l 
loser, as these habits are likely to persist after 
peace is declared. 

An estimate of factory butter production in 
New South Wales for the year just ended (30th 
June) is about 75o»ooo cwt, as compared with 
925,000 cwt. for 1940-41, which itself was the 
lowest for the past decade, and certainly very sub¬ 
stantially below the New South Wales peak pro¬ 


duction year of 1933-34, when 1,278,000 cwt. was 
produced. 

In normal years just prior to the outbreak of 
war, factory output of butter exceeded 1,000,000 
cwl. a year. The difference (about 270,000 cwt.) 
between normal production years and the peak 
year of 1933*34 can reasonably be attributed 
very largely to improvement in the pastures due 
mainly to seasonal influences. In other words, 
nature has plainly indicated to what extent our 
dairy land pastures are capable of improvement 
It would indeed be a sad commentary on man’s 
ingenuity if it had to be admitted that, given a 
normal season, the best devised plans and prac¬ 
tices for pasture improvement still fell short of 
what could be achieved by accidental natural in- 
lluences. Fortunately, this is not a fact. Where 
pasture improvement has been undertaken in 
earnest production has far outstripped the best 
tlial bounteou.s nature can provide. 

But pasture improvement offers partial solution 
only of the problem of increasing and stabili.sing 
blitter production. Improved pa.stures are not 
drought proof, although they could largely offset, 
particularly in good years, the annual “winter 
dn.mghr exptripiccd in dairying districts. The 
other main basic stabilising factors are fodder 
crops and the conservation of feed. In this con¬ 
nection nature again has given some indication of 
the value to the industry of growing and con¬ 
serving fodders. In the unfavourable year of 
1940-41, when little could be expected from im¬ 
proved pastures, butter production fell about 
80,000 cwt. below that of a normal season. This 
was due largely to inadequate feed during the 
spring, summer and autumn months. Remarkably, 
winter production shows only xomparatively slight 
variation in good, normal, and bad years. 
In other words, “winter droughts” appear to be 
accepted as more or less inevitable. 
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The provision of fodders to supplement inade¬ 
quate pastures will not only stabilise production at 
(or more likely, above) normal level during the 
warmer months of sub-normal years, but will also 
substantially increase winter production in every 
year. 

The present acute shortage of labour, motor 
fuel, fertilisers, etc., certainly add to the task of 


making up the leeway, but they do not make it 
impossible. If we, and our Allies, must have 
guns and butter, these seemingly insuperable * 
obstacles must not deter us. More especially, 
peacetime conceptions of costs in the production 
of wartime essentials—food or munitions—must 
not be allowed to assume undue importance. The 
war must be won at any cost—financially. 


Rationing of Sulpbate of Ammonia to Vegetable Growers. 


Thfrk is an acute shortage of sulphate of 
ammonia and the Minister for Agriculture has 
announced that the siiiiplics available for agri¬ 
cultural purposes will have to be reserved for 
the production of potatoes and other vegetables. 
In order to ensure tliat vegetable crops will receive 
priority, it has become necessary to control the 
distribution of sulphate of ammonia, and the 
Department of Agriculture has been charged with 
the responsibility of rattening supplies. 

AH growers of potatoes and other vegetables 
who require sulphate of ammonia for use pri<>r 
to .txst December of this year must make appli** 
cations to the Department of Agriculture prior 
to 3Tst July. The application forms are now 
available, and may be obtained immediately from 
the Department or from Departmental officers in 
countr}" districts. Fertiliser retailers who require 
forms for distriliution to their clients can obtain 
them from their \^holesaIe distributors. 

On the application form the grouer is required 
to state the (luantit.v of sulphate of ammonia 
required; the nature and area of the ^cgetablc 
crop for which it is required; the name of the 
agent or linn from whom supplies are normally 
obtain!d; and whether the crop is being grow’U 
under contract to the Defence FofKl Control Direc¬ 
torate <»r for ordinary market purposes. 

When the application form has been filled in it 
must he endorsed by a storekeeper, fertiliser agent 
or an officer of the Department of Agiiculturc, 
who will certify that the applicant is known as a 


hona-Hde vegetable grower. When storekeepers 
and fertiliser agents endorse a]ipIication forms 
they should also state on the forms the name of 
the wholesaler from whom their supplies are 
obtained. 

The certified a]>plicalif>n forms may he for¬ 
warded by the grower direct to the Department 
of Agriculture. Bov .^6 a, (».P O., Sydney, or they 
ma> be lodged wnth the storekeeper or agent for 
transmission to the Dei>artment. All applications 
will be examined cartfullv by technical ofticers of 
the Department of Ngriculture, and before an 
alhication of sulpbate of ammonia is made due 
consideration will l»t given to the requirements of 
the cro]) in relation to local soil conditions and 
also to whether the fertiliser shoulc( be used as a 
base dressing or for subsequent side dressings 
When the allocation of sulpb,it< of ammonia has 
been decided upon th( iqiplication form'* will he 
classified into trade groups and forwaided to the 
various wholesale iinus ioi the dcsjiateh of sup¬ 
plies to agents and storekev p<*rs ju this way it 
is hoped to preset ve nonnal tradv rontua* and to 
minimist freight charges and tiansjiort thfliculties. 
The wholesale firms will provide all retailers with 
a list of glowers to vvlH>m sulphate i»f ammonia is 
to he (lisliibuted as w«ll as the (juantilv to which 
eaeli grower is entitled. 

1 he sale of sulphate of ammonia eveept in 
accoulancc with the conditions of the foregoing 
scheme w’ill ho prohibited. 


Contracts Available for Vegetable Seed Production. 


1 H] Division of Plant Industry of the Depart- 
nitnt of Agriculture is desirous of at ranging fur¬ 
ther contracts, on behalf of the Commonwealth 
Seeds Committee, for the production of seeds of 
certain vegetables at nxed prices. Interested 
growers aie asked to make contact with the 
De]>artment. The types of seed for which it is 
now desired to contract, and the prices winch wrill 
he paid, are as follows:— 

('abbage—IDs. per lb. 

Txtlncc—6s, per lb 

Dnions (F.arly White Barletla types)—17s. 6d. 
per lb. 

C^iUliflower—30s. p^r Ib. 


Tomato—20s. to 30s. according to variety. 

Vegetable Marrow—2s. 6 ( 1 . per lb, 

Jbimpkin—3s. 6d. and 4s, 3d. per Ih. according 
to variety 

Cucumber—4s. and 5s. per lb. according to 
variety. 

Any further information as to the varieties of 
(‘ach vegetable required may be obtained on appli¬ 
cation to the Department, Box 36A, G.P.O., 
Sydney, 

No contracts are now available for the supply 
of seed of Ixeetroot, silver beet, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips or mid-season varieties of onions of the 
Hunter River typt*. 


Help Win the War.-Buy War Savings Certificates. 
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Tddto Millet. 


An Ideal Crop 
For Quick Spring 
and 

Summer Grazing. 


W. D. Kerle, h.da., 

Sp( dal Agricultural Instructor. 



Japanese Millet at Ceaanock. 

Sown iitb fanuarv, 1941: made e\<eUont hay when cut on 13th March* 
Grain was m dough stago and crop 5 ft. 6 m. high. 


THE provision of green fodder crops from late 
spring to early antnmn is of considerable import¬ 
ance to the stockowner—^not only to the coastal 
dairy farmer who relies on sneh fodder for con¬ 
tinuity of production, but also to the pastoralist 
in inland areas whose pastures in the summer 
months, however abundant, are dry and lack 
snccolence. The fodder millets are the ideal 
crops to grow in spring and summer to provide 
grazing quickly for all classes of stock* 

Apart from their rapidity of growth, 
they give good bulk, are of high feeding 
value, particularly for milk production, have 
no dangerous properties, recover well after 
grazing, and will make a coarse but very 
valuable hay. They have proved to be the 
ideal pioneering crop in inland irrigation 
areas to provide feed prior to establishing 
improved pastures. 

Fodder millets are not particularly 
drought resistant, but their chief virtues 
are their quick growth and high feeding 
value, which make them the ideal crop to 
sow after a dry spring or early summer. 
Frequently dry conditions at this time are 
followed by good rains and the response 
from fodder millets under these conditions 
is outstanding. C^n coastal dairy farms 
Japanese millet should enter regularly into 
the cropping and feeding programme owing 
to its high milk-producing qualities which 
are staled to be equal to lucerne. 


Varieties* 

The best known fodder millets grown in 
Australia may be classified as follows:— 

Barnyard Millet (Echinochloa crusgalli 
var. edulis: syn. Panicum frumentaccum). 
Japanese and White Panicum are the 
most widely grown. The former is prac¬ 
tically the only fodder millet variety 
grown in New South Wales, and is a ver> 
satisfactory variety for all purposes and 
suited to a wide range oi conditions. White 
Panicum is grown considerably in Queens¬ 
land where the more tropical conditions suit 
it. It carries more leaf and makes a better 
quality hay than Japanese; it does not grow 
av quickly, but stools and recovers after 
grazing equally as well. In Queensland it 
is perennial in habit. 

Foxtail Millet (Setaria Italica), of 
uhich Hungarian, Hiant Setaria and White 
and Yellow Manchurian arc the main varie¬ 
ties. Hungarian millet is grown chiefly for 
giain for the birdseed trade; it is suitable 
for fodder, but neither stools as well nor is 
as hardy as Japanese. It is grown in the 
iiorth-westcTii districts of this State chiefly. 
Tti Queensland it is also known Dwarf 
Sttaria or Silierian Millet, wdiile a tall 

rowing strain is called Gian^ Setaria, Giant 
Panicum or Uherty Millet. I'he latter is 
about Uvo w^eeks later hi maturing. The 
Giant Setaria can be distinguished from the 
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Dwarf by examining the lower leaf sheaths 
when the plants are about 3 inches high, the 
latter showing a profusion of hairs which 
are absent in the former. Both these 
Setarias are grown in Queensland for grain 
for bird seed and also to some extent as 
green fodder, the Giant being superior for 
this purpose. The Manchunan millets are 
also excellent grain producers, but are not 
grown to any extent, 

Marjestail Millet {Panicum milia- 
ce%im)y of which White and Red, French 
Hog or Proso millet are typical varieties. 
They are not grown to any extent in this 
State, both Japanese and Hungarian being 
superior varieties. 

Pearl. Bulrush or Catstail Millet 
(Pennisetum glaucum ),—Pearl millet pro¬ 
duces excellent bulk and is fairly drought 
resistant, but is much coarser than Japanese 
and not so suitable for hay. The very 
hairy nature of the leaf sheaths is a detri¬ 
ment to this variety as a grazing crop, but 
it is suitable for silage. 

Broom millet is not a fodder millet, but 
is a member of the sorghum family, and 
should be called Broom sorghum. The use 
of the word ‘"millet” for this crop, which is 
merely grown for its fibre head for broom 
making, is therefore unfortunate and mis- 
leiiding. It is known as broom corn in 
U.S.A. Like all sorghums, it is liable to 
cause poisoning if the stock are fed on 
young growth. 

Sml and Climate, 

Millet will grow satisfactorily in a wide 
range of soil and climatic conditions. As 
far as soils are concerned it will grow most 
luxuriantly on an alluvial loam soil rich in 
humus, but on clav or sandy loams or red 
basaltic wheat soils it will produce satis¬ 
factory crops, provided sufficient rainfall 
occurs and that some artificial fertiliser is 
used on the poorer soils. Although millet is 
hardy, it can hardly be called drought- 
resistant, as it requires sufficient soil mois¬ 
ture for best results. It responds quickly 
to occasional showers, being shallow rooted, 
and successive grazings are only possible 
provided rain falls opportunely. Sudan 
grass and the grain sorghums are more 
drought-resistant than the millets, but there 
is danger of prussic acid poisoning in feed¬ 
ing these crops prior to heading. 
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So3 Pf^iHuratioa and Sowing* 

The millets respond to good soil prepara¬ 
tion, and where the crop is to be sown as. 
part of the feeding programme, early and 
thorough soil preparation as recommended 
for maize is desirable. Very frequently 
millet is sown as a catch crop, however, 
where an early crop of maize, etc., has 
failed, and on these areas a quick cultiva¬ 
tion as soon as the ground can be worked 
after rain is sufficient, following with the 
seed, or in wheat districts combining it in 
the one operation. In some cases where 
quick green feed is the essential thing, 
sowing in a dry seed bed is advisable to save 
time. 

The millets are summer growing cereals 
susceptible to frost damage, and sowings 
must therefore be made in spring and sum¬ 
mer to avoid damage from early or late 
frosts. Sowing in most districts can take 
place from September to the end of January, 
but the time to sow will be regulated to 
suit the time the feed is required. The best 
results from millet are obtained in seasons, 
such as has been experienced in recent 
years, that is, a dry winter and spring. On 
the first subwStantial fall of rain in spring, 
sow Japanese millet, and if this is followed 
up by reasonable summer showers, luxuriant 
green nutritious fodder will be available 
in a shorter time than with any other crop. 

The seed may be broadcasted by hand or 
seed sower, or with wheat-seeding machines 
either through the seed or fertiliser box, 
or the grass or lucerne seed box attach¬ 
ment, sowing through every run. Hand 
sowing is usual in coastal districts, sowing 
from 12 to 15 lb. per acre. Under good 
soil and rainfall conditions the stalks are 
inclined to be coarse, and even heavier seed¬ 
ing is practicable. In districts where wheat 
drills or combines are available, the seed 
may be sown by mixing it on the morning 
of sowing with superphosphate and sowing 
through the fertiliser box, with manure 
rates varying from 56 to 112 lb. per acre 
according to requirements. If superphos¬ 
phate is not necessary, as in some districts, 
the seed can be mixed with sawdust and 
sown through the fertiliser box or it may 
be sown through the seed box by attaching 
leather strips in each hopper to steady the 
run of the seed, setting the drill to sow at 
the lowest rate (26 to 35 lb. wheat per 
acre). If a lucerne or grass seed box is- 
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available, sowing can be done very satis¬ 
factorily with this attachment. In the safe 
wheat districts from 8 to lo lb. of seed is 
required per acre, but this should be re¬ 
duced to 5 to 6 lb. in the drier districts. 
Under irrigation seed can be increased to 
10 to 12 lb. per acre. 

A firm seed bed is necessary, and the best 
depth to sow is from to 2 inches. The 
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jApftnefe Millet Fouir Weeki from Sowing. 

So\Mi at .30 lb per acre v.ith i <>\t superph*>iphate, 
iiicbti. oi lam bnwmi. 


seed should be covered with the trailing 
harrows when using wheat-seeding machine, 
and light harrows in coastal districts. 

For fodder purposes the variety 
Japanese is recommended for all districts. 
Very great care must be taken to secure 
pure seed. The most likely impurities with 
Japanese millet are Sudan and Johnson 
grass, both of which will cause poisoning 
in stock. Mortality in stock occurred last 
season to dairy cattle at Denman through 
this cause. It is a very dangerous practice 
also to sow millet where sorghum was 
grown the previous year. In coastal dis¬ 
tricts sorghum is usually sown lo provide 
late autumn and winter fodder, the crop 
remaining in the paddock until the grain 
is quite ripe. This means that self-sown 
sorghum must appear here in the spring, 
and to sow millet on these paddocks is only 
courting disaster. 

In recent years in Central Coastal dis¬ 
tricts, the black beetle has played havoc in 
early sown maize crops. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to sow maize now before the middle 
of November owing to this pest. This is a 
iserious matter on coastal farms where 
maize is relied upon for green fodder. 
Fortunately, however, the beetle shows no 


liking for Japanese millet, and dairy 
farmers are able to sow this crop with 
impunity within the danger period for 
maize. As it has high milk-producing quali¬ 
ties it is therefore invaluable in these 
districts. 

Millet, being a quick growing, shallow 
rooting plant, is benefited by the application 
of artificial fertilisers. In wheat districts 
from y2 to T cwt. superphosphate is recom¬ 
mended, up to cwt. on inland irrigation 
areas, and on the coast a 2 : i mixture of 
superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia 
applied at the rate of i to cwt. ]>er acre 
depending on soil quality. 

Utilisation of MiHet. 

The fodder millets may be utilised for 
(i) grazing; (2) as green fodder or silage; 
and (3) for grain. Ihidoubtedly their chief 
value is for grazing owing to their quick 
growth, high carrying capacity, duration of 
grazing period, high feeding value and 
absence of danger from prussic acid poison¬ 
ing. Varieties such as Japanese are very 
suitable for grazing for all classes of stock. 

Under favourable weather conditions 
Japanese millet can be grazed six weeks, or 
often earlier, after sowing, and a crop can 
he sown and harvested for hay or green 



A Dente Crop of JtpAOeae Millet at Singletoii, 

Cut fur silage, yielding ty tons gieenstulf per acre. 


feed in under three months. One of its main 
features is that there is no danger of prussic 
aci<l poisoning by grazing the young growth, 
and also that the danger of hoven associated 
with grazing lucerne and clover does not 
occur with millet. Furthetmore, it has 
astringent properties, and does not scour 
cattle as young succulent gi*owihs frequently 
do. 
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Graxe often and Stock Heavily. 

The first grazing of millet must be rnade 
before the crop is any height, as if it is 
allowerl to grow too tall before grazing the 
recovery is poor. On the coast, where the 
moisture conditions arc usually good, better 
recovery after grazing occurs than in in¬ 
land districts, but here also it must be first 
grazed before reaching any height. The 
recovery powers of millet after grazing are 
quite satisfactory, but are nevertheless en¬ 
tirely dependent on favourable weather con¬ 
ditions. If moisture is deficient, millet will 
not withstand heatwave conditions, and 
under these circumstances possesses a poor 
power of recovery. Sudan grass is better 
in this respect and is, in fact, generally 
more draught resistant than millet. Although 
Japanese millet will provide successive graz¬ 
ings it diminishes in hulk as the season 
progresses. This shows the advisability of 
successive sowings, particularly on the coast, 
for dairy cattle to provide a continuity of 
green fodder. 

Under irrigation in inland districts 
Japanese millet is a valuable fodder crop, 
but to make the most efficient use of it for 
feeding over a prolonged period it must be 
kept heavily grazed. The bulk of fodder 
produced under irrigation conditions has an 
enormous carrying capacity, but recupera¬ 
tive powers are negligible, whereas con¬ 
tinuous heavy grazing enables a much 
extended usefulness of the crop. If it is not 
heavily enough grazed millet will run into 
head and cease to grow, hence the necessity 
for continuous and heavy stocking, to pre¬ 
vent the crop exceeding a height of 6 to 8 
inches. This is much better controlled if 
successive sowing of relatively small are^vS 
are made in preference to large areas which 
may become unmanageable. 

Making Millet Hay. 

^ For hay, green feed or for making into 
silage, millet should he cut when it is in 
head and before the grain is well formed, 
but the stalk sappy and the leaf quite green. 
It is better to err on the early side rather 
than to allow the crop to become too ad¬ 
vanced This is ])articular]y if any 
conHclerahlc area is being made into hay or 
silage as it ripens so quickly that the quality 
will rapidly (leterioiat<» if cutting is not 
commenced early d'he croj) is harvested 
with the mower and rake, or reaper and 
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binder. Japanese millet has a rather coarse, 
pithy stem, and is therefore considerably 
more difficult to make into hay than wheat 
or oats, requiring much longer in the stock, 
(lood haymaking weather materially assists 
in curing, which must be thorough or heat¬ 
ing in the stack will occur. 

Millet hay is coarse, this coarseness in¬ 
creasing with the lateness of cutting, and is 
influenced considerably by the thickness of 
the stand, and also by the quality of the soil 
and weather conditions experienced during 
growth. Although in quality it is inferior to 
wheaten and oaten hay, it is nevertheless a 
very useful fodder to have in reserve. It 
should he chaffed and fed in conjunction 
with other hay, such as wheaten, oaten and 
lucerne, for the best results. The yield of 
hay varies from i to 3 tons per acre in 
inland districts, and of green fodder from 
10 up to 20 tons per acre under favourable 
weather conditions in coastal districts. 

Harvesting for Grun. 

Millet, usually the Hungarian variety, is 
regularly harvested in some districts in this 
State for grain for the bird-seed trade. 
Occasionally after grazing for some time, 
favourable weather having produced ample 
natural pastures, Japanese millet sown for 
fodder is allowed to mature grain. Har¬ 
vesting grain of the.se millets can be satis¬ 
factorily done with the wheat header or 
harvester. Adjustments are necessary to 
avoid loss in harvesting—the blast should be 
practically eliminated and the wheat riddle 
or riddles used, the top one being placed 
upside down and sloping to the outside with 
tongues facing the front of the machine. 
The shake is reduced to a minimum. There 
is usually some loss in harvesting, which can 
be reduced to a minimum by harvesting with 
reaper and binder and threshing with sta¬ 
tionary header. To clean millet seed 
thoroughly, winnowing or sieving is advis¬ 
able after header harvesting. 

(iruin yields vary considerably, but should 
be in the vicinity of 10 to 12 cwt per acre. 
Millet grain is very small, but can be fed 
to sheep in feeders with other fodder. It 
is not satisfactory for horses in which it is 
said to affect the kidneys and to cause swel¬ 
ling of the joints and lameness. They should 
therefore not be fed the seed or grazed on 
areas on which ripe millet seed is present in 
any quantity, such as may occur in stubble 
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after a crop has been cut for hay, etc. It is 
considered advisable also for millet hay to 
consist of only about one-third of the hav 
or chaff ration for horses. 

Effect of Millet on SucceedioE Crop. 

Millet is often thought to have an adverse 
effect on the succeeding crop, but if this 
occurs it is due to depletion of moisture and 
not to its effect on plant food. If good 
rains in late summer or early autumn re¬ 
plenish the moisture content of the soil, 
the influence of the millet crop on the fol¬ 
lowing winter cereal cro]) is not noticeable. 
If the millet sowing is made early and 
gra/ings are not carried too far into the 
summer months, the effect would be reduced 
to a minimum. A crof^ which is grazed 
during summer and then allowed to go for 
lia\ or to mature seed must naturally (le]>lete 


the soil of moisture to a greater extent than 
crops which are grazed for a comparatively 
short period. In coastal districts an early 
sown millet crop could with advantage be 
followed by cowpeas sown at about the end 
of December and ploughed under in autumn. 

Diseases and Insect Pests. 

So far fodder millets are not seriously 
affected by fungrius diseases or insect pests 
m this wState. Hungarian millet {Setaria 
ifalica)y however, is subject to attack by a 
smut disease carried by the parasitic fungus 
(^stilac/o cramcri. This disease is common 
on IMgcon (Irass {Setaria cjlauca) which is 
a closely related s]H‘cies, and may become of 
economic inij)ortance on Hungarian millet. 
The disease can be controlled by dusting the 
‘-eecl with copper carI)oniate, Agrosan or 
( eresan, at the rate of 2 oz. ])er bushel. 


The Breeding, Care and Training of Sheep Dogs. 


\ \ MILL addition to \iistra1ian litera¬ 
ture on slieeji dogs is Dr. R. H. Kellev's 
.{uiiual Breedint), and the Mainitnonce and 
rnnnimi of Sheef Doijs (Angus and 
Kohertsoii, Sydney). 

into the ifH) pages of this well illustrated 
hook, r>r. Kelley has crammed a wealth of 
knowledge, which is easy to digest because 
»)f sim])hcity of style and freedom from 
tecliincal terms and ])ad{ling. 

diaplers arc devoted to breed, origins 
and characters; the mechanism of inheri¬ 
tance; ])hysiology and technique of mating; 
selection; mating ])ractices and lieliefs; 
])lanncd breeding; application of breeding 
])lans to sheep and other ilomestic animals; 
ante-natal treatment; management at birth; 
weaning and rearing; adult dogs; kennels 
and accomino<lation; several afflictions; the 
gregarious habit and preliminary training; 
the hunting instinct and fir^t flock exer¬ 
cises; control by signals; the cavSl; driving, 
barking and general considerations; special 
kinds of sheei) dogs; trials and .special train¬ 
ing. An adecpiate index a<hls to the value 
of the book as a work of reference. 


Animal Breedhuj and the Maintenance 
and liaininy of Sheep Pays has one slight 
slH)rtcoTning“-its title. It might lead the 
]n*()spcctivc reader to expect more on the 
sul)j(*ct of animal breeding generally, where¬ 
as. in fact, the principal suliject is the dog. 
Ib)uever, tlie author points out that most 
of the biological discussion is applicable 
eijiially to all domestic mammals, and he 
ha'^ devoted a chapter to explaining how the 
principles and plans discussed arc applicable 
to the breeding of slieep and other domestic 
animals. 

If the book sells on its merits. Dr. Kelley 
will achieve both the objects u])perniost in 
his mind when he decided to write this book 
— to raise money for war funds, and to pro¬ 
mote a greater understanding of the working 
sliecp dog, which is doing a better job than 
ever lo-day, when so many men from our 
sheep country are serving with the lighting 
forces. 

While the war lasts Dr. Kelley is gene¬ 
rously donating all earnings from his book 
to war funds. The price is los. 6d. plus 
postage. 


War Gossip Is Dangerous. Guard Your Tongue. 
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The Br anding of Cattle. 

Practical Hints—Legal Requirements. 


B. C. Veech, B.V.Sc., District Vctirinary Officer. 

ALTHOUGH the branding of cattle is not compulsory in New South Wales, the publicity 
given to suggestions and plans for the movement of stock in an emergency has created 
among stockowners a wi^r interest than nsnal in branding. 

The benefits of owning a registered brand, the requirements of the law, and 
the practical aspects of branding are dealt with by Mr. Veech in this article. 


Bkanding or ear-marking is recognised as 
the only practical way to establish the iden¬ 
tity (or ownership) of cattle. To jirevent 
duplication of brands and to give legal pro¬ 
tection to stockowners most countries have 
passed Iwands acts, which require the regis¬ 
tration of all Iwands These acts, as in the 
case of the New South Wales act, specify, 
among other things, the sizes of brands to 
be used and their placement on the animals. 
Penalties are prescribed for the use of an 
unregistered brand and for the use of the 
registered brand of another owmer \vithout 
his permission. It is also an offence to dis¬ 
figure, alter or deface a registered brand. 

Reason# for Branding Cattle. 

Tlie chief object in branding cattle is to 
establish ownership, but, in addition, they 
are often branded with numerals, signs or 
letters for (a) stud herd records, (b) when 
the owner requires a brand for age or cull¬ 
ing purposes, and (c) where cattle are 
branded for disease control. Again, the 
brand of a cattleman is the trade-mark of 
his line of production The most success¬ 
ful cattle breeder^ take pride in their 
brands and make every endeavour to main¬ 
tain or impio\e the high standard of qual¬ 
ity in the cattle which carry those brands. 

Types of Firebranding Irons. 

Branding-irons in use in the Common¬ 
wealth arc of many geneial types to comply 
with the Ijranding acts in the various States. 
They are generally made of iron, but copper 
is also satisfactory. Brand handles should 
be fairly long, vStraight, and not too heavy. 
New South Wales regulations require that 
where the brand comprises a letter or letters, 
conjoined letters, or a numeral or num- 
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crals, or any combmatioii of these, each of 
sucli letters, conjoined letters or numerals, 
shall not l)C le^ss than 1^2 inches nor 
more than 3 inches in height, measured 
in their normal posture, and the letters, 
conjoined letter‘d or numerals forming 
the brand shall not be less than half an 
inch apart. 

Again, in New South Wales, where the 
brand wholly or in part consists of a sign 
or character, such sign fir character shall be 
not less than indies nor more than 3 
inches in its greater widlli or length, and 
shall he separated by not less than y inch 
from any letter, conjoined letter, numeral, 
sign or character, forming part of the 
brand, and in any such combination the size 
of such letter, conjoined letter or numeral 
shall be as provided above. Where the 
Registrar of Brands is of the opinidn that 
the size of any lirand is not provided for in 
the Act, lie shall determine the size of such 
brand. 

Order and Positioa of Branding. 

The order and position of branding cattle, 
as specified by the Brands Act, 1923, is as 
follows:— 

Portion c (ist brand) embracing the left rump. 

Portion 2 (2nd brand) embracing the left hip. 

Portion 3 (3rd brand) embracing the left tliigh. 

Portion 4 (4th brand) embracing the right rump. 

Portion 5 (5th brand) embracing the right hip. 

Portion 6 (6th brand) embracing the right thigh. 

Application of tko Firebrand. 

The best method of firebrandiug cattle 
has been a much discussed question in all 
cattle-raising countries. The damage done 
to hides by faulty and incorrect methods of 
branding is not yet fully realised by some 
cattle owners. 
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Whatever method of branding is adopted 
the best results cannot be secured unless the 
branding iron is properly heated and the cor¬ 
rect touch exercised by person doing the 
branding. A good fire is essential, but it is 
not wise to heat brands in a forge, as they 
are likely to become too hot, resulting in 
tlieir branding surface becoming burnt and 
rough. Branding irons must be used when 
really hot, otherwise much time is wasted, 
tlu‘ animal is caused unnecessary pain and 
a faulty brand results, judgment secured 
through experience will lead to good brand- 
ing. 

The correct touch is most important, 
as the skin should not be burnt through; 
dee]> branding is both cruel and unnecessary. 
If tlie surface of the skin is just scorched, 
the brand usually peels off and H'niain^ di.s- 
tinct. A nicely-healed, good-shaped branding 
iron should be lightly, quickly and evenly 
a])i)liecl for about one second without undue 
]')re‘^sure. 

Don’t hesitate when applying the brand, 
f(jr if the hot iron is held a short distance 
off the beast’s skin it will most likely cause 
the animal to struggle. Avoid placing the 
bland on the skin a second time, as it gen¬ 
et ally results in a bald scar, and often the 
brand cannot he put in exactly the same 
])Iacc twic(‘, and vso a blotched brand results. 
It is wise not to use more than one branding 
iron if possible, hut to incorporate the com¬ 
plete brand on one iron. 1liis saves time 
and gives better results than when two irons 
are used. 

Tlie beast should not be branded when 
the skin and hair are wet with sweat or rain, 
or when the skin is twdtching or contract¬ 
ing. Clipping off the hair and smearing 
(with fat) the area to be branded are recom¬ 
mended, provided the operator knows his 
job; otherwise disastrous results may re¬ 
sult. The face of the branding iron must 
be kept free of burnt hair; this can be done 
by rubbing it on the ground after branding 
the beast. 

Unless the animal is lying in the correct 
position when the brand is applied, it will 
most likely be found when he gets up that 
the brand is too low down or too high up. 
It is well to remember that young cattle 
should be branded higher up than old cattle. 
Where possible, a small-sized brand should 
be used for calves. A good brander will 
always see that his branding irons are in 


good order by keeping their edges even and 
fairly sharp. Animal fats or raw linseed 
oil are good to apply to a firebrand after 
branding is completed. 

Age of Branding. 

While cattle may be branded at any age, 
the general practice among cattlemen is to 
brand calves before they are weaned at 
about three months. Losses from straying 
calves will be lessened if branding is carried 
out at the earliest opportunity. It is well 
known, of course, that in parts of Australia 
])randing at a much later age is the prac¬ 
tice, but man-power and seasonal conditions 
aic the chief deciding factors. Cattle which 
change ownershij> are usually re-branded, 
although it is remarkable how many small 
cattle owners fail to rc-braiid cattle pur¬ 
chased. 

^'Casting’’ or ^Throwing” Method. 

Broadly speaking, there arc three general 
methods used in branding cattle; namely, 
(ij ‘"casting” or “throwing”, (2) race or 
crush, and (3) the chute. 

“Casting” or “throwing” is used at times 
in the open where the cattle are held 
together by stockmen, calves are lassoed, 
thrown and then branded. In some in¬ 
stances, chiefly with females, they are 
liranded standing. In yards, the calves are 
scjiarated from the cows and driven into 
smaller yards. Here the calve.s are thrown 
by hand, the smaller ones being “flanked,” 
i.t\, grabbed by the flanks and forelegs 
and thrown on their sides on the ground, 
and the larger calves “mugged” down. 
One man usually jdaces a hand on the 
calf’s muzzle, and with the other hand 
on the ear, pulls the head upwards 
and around towards the opposite side, 
thereby throwing the calf to the ground, 
with or without an assistant on the tail or 
hind leg. Once the call is thrown to the 
ground, either by “flanking” or “mugging.” 
one man grabs the up])er foreleg, and, sit¬ 
ting on the ground, pulls it forward, at the 
same time pushing ihc other foreleg back¬ 
wards with his feet. Another man, pull¬ 
ing the upper hind leg backwards while 
sitting on the ground, presses the lower 
hind leg forward with hb feet and, 
in this way, these two men stretch the calf 
on the ground for branding. This is a quick 
and easy method of branding, marking :md 
castrating calves. 
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The Method* 

The “bull-dogging'' method, too, is often 
used with yarded calves. One man catches 
the hind leg low down below the hock with 
one hand, and higher up with the other 
hand, and pulls the calf backwards, while 
anotlier man grabs the foreleg low down on 
the same side, and the two men, pulling and 
lifting together, throw the calf to the ground 
on the opposite side to that required for 
branding. This is atiuick method of “cast- 
ing" calves of a suitable age, but the men 
engaged in this work must know their jobs, 
or else the pace at which the calves are 
thrown will be considerably reduced, and the 
work become tiresome 

Branding in Races or Crushes* 

In Australia cattle are often branded 
in cruslies or races Provided the facilities 
are good this is a convenient way of brand¬ 
ing, especially if tlie cattle are wild, strong, 
and older than the calf age, and the amount 
of help available is limited. It has one dis¬ 
advantage, however, in that at times the 
cattle are liable to be carclesslv branded, 
chiefly because they are not always in the 
best position for the correct placing or ap¬ 
plication of the brand. 

Branding in a Chnte. 

This method of branding is, j)erliaps, the 
least used in Australia, although extensively 
used in America. Its admirers claim that it 


has many advantages over the previous two 
methods mentione<l, especially with cattle 
from the yearling a^e upwards. It is claimed 
that the work is easier, quicker, less likely to 
injure the cattle, and cau.ses little disturb¬ 
ance among the cattle. 

^Vl^en making a chute for holding cattle 
it is especially desirable to have one side 
movable so that the animal can be held 
comfortably under pressure, and without 
injury, against the side of the chute. A 
branding chute so constructed is also known 
as a cattle “squeeze." This type of chute, 
apart from being useful in connection with 
liraiiding, also has an advantage over the 
ordinary chute where castration and vacci¬ 
nation are to be ellected, since the beast 
can be hold more firmly. 

Hides Damaged by Faulty Branding* 

It is estimated tliat the economic loss in 
hides, due to faulty branding and to brand¬ 
ing on valuable portions of the hide, is con¬ 
siderable. The usual practice is to brand 
cattle high up on the rump, as, from the 
cattleman’s point of view, it is a good braml- 
ing surface and can be easily seen from the 
horse or the rail of the stock\ard I'nfor- 
tunatoly, it is the wor^-t position from the 
tanner’s point of \iew, as it damages the 
most \aliiable poition of the hide, brand¬ 
ing on the back and loin also causes great 
economic Ins's in hide values. 


Value of Calcium in Sheep Licks. 


^lr<. M v\ Hi \K^ , Chief, Division of Animal 
Jrulustr\, points out that the experimental work 
in vaiioiis paits of Australia is modifying views 
on the uses of licks for sheep and is emphasismg 
the \alue of calcium. The Department has, in 
the past, advisefl ,to'ko\MKrs iliat in certain cir¬ 
cumstances honemeal (which e<mtains calcium 
phosphate), or calcium ph(isphate, was a useful 
addition to the salt hek, and there was not want¬ 
ing field t\idence to .suppoit the action. It was 
considered that both the cahium and phosphorus 
were of value Work in South Australia, how¬ 
ever, has indicated that the phosphorus portion 
is not^ important, and this suggest n that any 
beneficial resiilt obseived in the Held was piobably 
due to the calcium. 


I vperimtnts m the iioitlurn tablelands of \ew 
South Wales failed to •'how any benefit arising 
from the use of calcium iihosphate when the sheep 
weie grazing on natural or improved pastures, 
hut recent work at Sydney University showed that 
the use of calcium carlxmate in the form of 
giound limestone, was of great benefit with sheep 
fed on cereal grains. This again indicated that 
it IS the calcium in lhe.se licks which is lieneficial. 
1 his benefit from calcium is apparently the reason 
foi the commonly recognised value of lucerne 
and clover hay, which contain a higher percentage 
of calcium than grasses and cereals, 

Tlic Department has, in the past, endeavoured 
to point out that the routine use lick mixtures 
IS not justified. Information is steadily being 
accumulated to show exactly the conditions under 
which their use is of benefit. 


Help Wb War! Btty War Savings Certificates. 
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A 

Midget Scoop 
Calf Dehorner, 

15/- each. 

Postage 1/-. 




Calf Earmarker 
“Note'' 
39/6. 


Fire and Tar Brands 
made to order. 


SpecicdittB in Steelware for the Countryman. 

W. JNO. BAKER 

3 HUNTER STREET, SYDNEY. 


BLUESTONE 

“ESA” Brand. 

Manufsctured by 

THE ELECTROLYTIC REFINING AND 
SMELTING COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. PORT KEMBLA. N.S.W. 

Guaranteed to contain not lest than 99% 
Sulphate of Copper. 

USE IT 

In preparation for Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Treatment of Foot«rot in Sheep. 

To prevent Liver Fluke in Sheep. 

As a Drench for Worms in Sheep and 
Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Agents for all States: 

ELDER SMITH & CO. LIMITED. 

All Capital Cities. 

Write for Booklel*-—Better Yields by 
Spraying with ESA Bluestone." 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


Established for the Public Benefit on 
1st January, 1914 — since which date 
assets totalling £36,182,542 have been 
administered 

09 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent—the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 

or to 

W. B. GEDOES, Public Truoioc, 

The Public Trustee, 19 O'Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, C.P.O.), Sydney. 
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NEED TKI-CAL-OS 

TO SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 
MINERALS. 

Winter grasses and fodders are 
likely to lack the essential minerals 
calcium and phosphorus. Regular 
feeding of Tri*cal-os Bone Flour 
will make good the deficiency and 
enable the level of production to 
be maintained. Sheep, cattle and 
pigs all like Tri-cal-os and take to 
it readily. It is a pure bone pro¬ 
duct and is specially processed to 
ensure maximum digestibility. The 
mineral content is high—a guar¬ 
anteed minimum of 33% phos¬ 
phoric acid and 40% lime* Mixed 
with salt or fed alone Tri-cal-os 
is the most reliable source of 
calcium and phosphorus for all 
stock feeding. 

Tri-cal-os is obtainable from stock and 

station suppliers, merchants and general 
stores. 

# 

Write for folders and particulars about 

TKI-CAL-05 

Sterilised 

BONE FLOUR 

to 

Davis Gelatine (Australia) Pty Ltd 

G.P.O. Box 3S83S, Sydney, N.S.W. 


li litelligeit raner... 

. . . . would not keep a horse tied 
to a fence when it could be usefully 
employed elsewhere. 

The Department of Railways 
does not employ equine transport. 
In its important and extensive opera¬ 
tions trucks are the equivalent of 
horses on the farm. 




Every truck delayed unnecessarily 
in loading or unloading reduces the 
carrying power of the railways, in 
other words, reduces the efficiency 
of the indispensable service the rail¬ 
ways must give to the Nation in war 
time. 

Transport inefficiency adversely 
affects primary producers in common 
with every other group in the com¬ 
munity. 

The truck user’s duty to himself 
and his country is plain— 

LOAD AND UNLOAD 
TRUCKS PROMPTLY. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Acting Secretary for Railways. 
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Pregnancy Diseases of Sheep. 


PREGNANCY TOXAEMIA AND HYPOCALCAEMIA. 


Diagnosis, Prevention and Treatment. 


Cl. L. McClvmont^ B.V.Sc , \'cterinary ()fficer. 

PREGNANCY toxaemia and hypocalcaeniia, the two most serions diseases to which 
ewes are subject, are continually, and not unexpectedly, presenting problems ^ of 
differentiation, prevention and treatment to the sheep owner. As the diseases are similar 
in many respects and can occur under somewhat similar conditions, the following brief 
review of each disease, with emphasis on points of difference, should prove ot value. 

Hypocalcaem j a. 


Tins disease is also known as milk fever, 
grass staggers, grass tetany and lambing 
sickness. The conditions under which it 
is likely to be encountered are many, but 
the following basic factors are usually to 
he found:— 

(1) A sudden change to lush grazing 
conditions, as experienced after heavy rains 
or when sheep are turned out to feed on 
wheat or oat crops. Severe outbreaks have 
been noticed on winter herbage after 
drought-breaking rains in the north-west. 

(2) A sudden clicck to feeding as is in¬ 
curred wnth shearing, road or train jour¬ 
neys, bad weather, etc. (Driving will pre¬ 
cipitate cases of the discahc. It is often 
noticed that under conditions fa\curable to 
the appearance of llie disease no trouble 
will be experienced until the ewes are 
driven, when cases may occur within a 
couple of hours.) 

In-lamb and Milking Ewes Affected. 

I'he type of sheep affected is practically 
always the in-)amb or milking ewe. Cases 
occur at any time from six weeks before 
to ten weeks after lambing. Young ewes 
are usually not as susceptible as older ewes, 
and up to 30 per cent, of the flock may be 
affected, although about 10 per cent, is 
usual. 

Symptoms of Hypocalcaemia. 

The symptoms of hypocalcaemia are for¬ 
tunately rather distinctive, the first abnor¬ 
mality being that the sheep develop a curi¬ 
ous stiff, stilted, or proppy gait in either 
the hind legs or all four legs, will not move 
about, and if comj>elIed to move will tremble 


and shiver while in motion. Drowsiness 
develops and the ew^ eventually goes down, 
A characteristic position is usually assumed, 
the ewe lying on its chest, the hind legs 
straddled out behind, and the neck and 
head stretched forward with the lower jaw 
lesting on the ground. A discharge from 
the nostrils is often noticed about this time. 
Drowsiness passes into insensibility, and 
death often takes place within four to six 
hours of s}7nptoms developing, although 
some cases may linger up to twenty-four 
hours and even forty-eight hours. Usually 
00 per cent, of the affected animals die un¬ 
less treated. 

Post Mortem. 

On post mortem there is little to be seen. 
Idle bible (omasum) is often contracted to 
half its size, there may be hard lumps of 
ingesta in the laige intestine with a clear 
jell>-Iike mucous material between them, 
h.Tmnrrhages may be noticed in the heart- 
wall, and the paunch (rumen) is msually 
bloated. 

Treatment of Hypocalcaemia. 

If a blood analysis is made of affected 
siiecp, a most significant finding is that the 
amount of calcium in the blood is greatly 
reduced, even to one-third of its normal 
amount. This lowering of calcium is due, 
not to deficiency of calcium in the feed, but 
to some mechanism which, although not as 
yet completely understood, is connected with 
the sudden changes in feed As all the 
symptoms of the vHsease are directly trace¬ 
able to this fall in blood calcium, the remedy 
is obvious—^injection of calcium salts. If 
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the condition is diagnosed early, losses can 
be practically eliminated. The stock solu¬ 
tion for injection is prepared as follows:— 


Calcium gluconate. 8 oz. 

Boracic (boric) acid . 2 oz. 


Water 2 pints (approximately ixoo cc.) 

Mix the powders to a paste with cold 
water, add the rest of the water, and boil 
to disvsolve the materials and sterilise the 
solution. Use 20 cc. for each ewe, inject¬ 
ing it subcutaneously into any of the usual 
vaccination sites, such as behind the shoulder 
or inside the thiglis. Massage the area of 
injection to speed absorption. 

Some cases do not respond to this in¬ 
jection, but may respond to one containing 
sonic magnesium salts, the solution for in¬ 
jection being jircpared by mixing 20 cc. 
of tile above solution with 10 cc. of a 10 
per cent, magnesium sulphate solution jire- 
pared as frillous 

Magnesium sulphate (ep'^oni salts) 2 oz. 

Water . j pint 

When milking ewes are affected, udder 
inflation, as used on cattle wdlh milk fever 
is effective. The special pumps and teat 
syphons as used on cattle are excellent for 
the purpos(% but in an emergency a bic^a'le 
pump, fitted with a bic)a'le valve (wdth the 
rubber removed) as a syphon, is quite use¬ 
ful. When the cattle outfit is used, the 
pump and syphon should be sterilised be¬ 
fore use by boiling for twenty minutes. If 
using the bicycle ])unip, do likewise to the 
valve and the metal parts of the pump. The 
teat sliould be wiped with methylated spirits. 
Do not strip out the udder before injection, 
massage the udder while jiumping, do not 
overdistend the udder wdth air, and, wdien 
pumping is completed, prevent escape of 
air by pinching the teat orifice; tying with 
tape is uniiece^'>ary. Recovery is usually 
complete within one or two hours, but if 
no improvement i^' noticed within this time, 
both treatments may he repeated. Prcnch- 
iiAg with molasses appears to he of value 
at times. 

Prevention of Hypocalcaemia. 

As man has little control over many of 
the circumstances which are likely to result 
in outbreaks of hypocalcaemia, such as bad 
weather, or succulent feed after drought, 
prevention of the disease is often a rather 
difficult matter. However, the following 
points should be observed in the manage¬ 
ment of in-lamb and milking ewes: 
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1. When ewes are first grazed on green 
succulent feed, as sown crops, they should 
only be allowed in the paddock for short 
periods of the day, and then after having 
been fed roughage beforehand; and where 
rain has brought a sudden flush of feed, dis- 
trilmte roughage to the ewes. This action 
wrill eliminate sudden gorging on the new 
feed. 

2. Reduce all periods of fasting as are 
necessitated by mustering, droving, yard¬ 
ing, etc., to a minimum, especially when 
handling ewes which arc not in good 
condition. 

3. Handfeed during weather likely to 
drive sheep off their feed. 

4. Avoid driving ewes which arc exist¬ 
ing under circumstances liable U> predispose 
to the disease. 

Pregnancy Toxaemia. 

This disease is also known as twin lamb 
disease and pregnancy disease. 

Kwes in two o[)posite conditions are 
aff(‘cted—ewes over-fat and w’ithotU suffi¬ 
cient exercise, and ewes with insufficient 
feed and losing condition as lambing 
ap]>roaches. 

Most of the ewes which are affected are 
those from one to six weeks off lambing 
and carrying twin lambs, so that J^ritish 
breeds are more commonly affected than 
Merinos. This feature of twins being com¬ 
monly as.sociated with the disease leads to 
the common name of ‘'twin lamb disease,” 
although twins are by no means a constant 
feature of all cases. 

Symptoms of Pregnancy Toxaemia. 

Usually the first signs of the disease are 
that ewes in lamb are found standing apart 
from the main mob, at)pear dull and off 
feed, and if pursued show no interest and 
evince little fear of man or dogs. If forced 
along the ewe will move away slowly with 
a .staggering gait. Some sheep in the early 
.stages wander aimlessly about, walking into 
drains or fences, and stand with their heads 
pressed against fences or held near the 
ground, often for hours on end. Consti¬ 
pation, lack of appetite and grinding of the 
teeth are commonly noticed. 

When the ewe goes down, she may be 
in a normal sitting position, sometimes with 
the head around to the flank, or lying on 
her side. Convulsions may occur, and the 
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animal goes into a long stage of semi-con¬ 
sciousness which may last several days be¬ 
fore death, which usually takes place be¬ 
tween four and six <lays after symptoms 
are noticed. In the more violent cases the 
ewe, without showing any earlier symp¬ 
toms, falls insensible to the ground and 
dies in a short time, i>erhaps with con¬ 
vulsions. 

Pott Mortem. 

The findings at post mortem are ex¬ 
tremely typical, the liver being somewhat 
enlarged and imle yellow or greyish in col¬ 
our, the kidneys perhaps ])ale, the intes¬ 
tines empty, the lower bowel filled with 
hard dry material, and usually twin lambs 
in a normal uterus. The condition of the 
ewe is usually either poor or over-fat. 

Treatment of Pregnancy Toxaemia. 

The exact nature of the disease is at 
present uncertain, a host of theories having 
been advanced and investigated, but it is 
known that tlie disease is related to a dis¬ 
turbance in the utilisation of sugars by the 
ewe. Treatment, unless undertaken in the 
early stages, is mostly disappointing. The 
most successful treatment to date has been 
the use of drenches of large (juantities of 
molasses or sug<ir and water, ‘j to i lb. of 
sugar bt‘ing given in a pint of water. With 
most ewes great care must be taken with 
drenching as the swallowing mechanism 
may not be functioning ])erf('clly, and some 
fluid may enter the lungs, causing pneu¬ 
monia. 

Subcutaneous injections of Jo per cent, 
glucose solution in anKuints up to 50 cc. 
may prove of value, especially (or ew’es 
unable to swallow, 'Idie solution is pre¬ 
pared as follows:— 

(jIucosc . 4 oz. 

Water . 1 pint 

Ib'catmeut usually needs repeating. 

The presence of constipation in the 
affected ew'e indicates the need for laxatives, 
and treacle and molasst's have been found 
suitable, l^psom salts have not given good 
results. 

Prevention of Pregnancy Toxaemia. 

On account of unsatisfactory results of 
treatment, prevention is doubly im]K)rtant 
with this disease, attention being directed 
to the following puinls:— 

(1) If the feed is failing, handfeed 
that the ewes at least tnaintain condition 


as lambing approaches, and, if they are poor, 
feed .so that condition is improved. 

(2) If the feed is good, and the ewes 
are fat and not obtaining sufficient exer- 
ci.se, driving daily for an hour or two will 
prevent the onset of the disease or halt 
los.ses if cases have appeared. 

(3) Avoid any sudden changes of feed 
from good to poor, or vice versa, as lamb- 
ing approaches. 

(4) Vary the diet if handfeeding, and 
feed in different places each time so that 
the ewes wdll be forced to exercise. 

Difierential Diagnosis. 

W’here ewes are dying, and it is uncer¬ 
tain which disease is causing the trouble, 
ask yourself the following questions:— 

Are the affected ewes— 

(a) In lamb and milking; or 

(b) only in lamb? 

Have the ewes— 

(a) Suffered some sudden check to 
feeding or had sudden access to 
succulent feed; or 

(bj lost condition as lambing ap¬ 
proaches or become too fat? 

Did llie ewes— 

(a) Go down, assume a straddled 
position of the hind legs with the 
neck stretched out, and die mostly 
within twenty-four hours; or 

(b) stand “dopily” about, go down sit* 
ting or lying on their sides for 
some (lavs before dying? 

Is the liver— 

(a) Normal in apj>carance; or 

(b) enlarged and yellowish or greyish 
in appearance? 

A«*c there, on jxjsl-mortem— 

(a) Mostly single lambs; or 

(b) mostly twins? 

Did affected ewes— 

(a) Respond to calcium injections; or 

(b) fail to respond to claciuni injec¬ 
tions, but early cases respond to 
drenches of sugar? 

If the answers are mostly “Yes"’ to (a) 
the disease is probably hypocalcaemia, and 
if mostly “Yes"' to (b) pregnancy toxaemia. 

Where diagnosis is in doubt no harm 
w’ould result from trying both lines of treat¬ 
ment, but the advice of the Stock Inspector 
should be sought immediately. But, re¬ 
member wdth boili these diseases (as with 
most other diseases), an ounce of preven¬ 
tion is worth many, many pounds of cure. 
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AS RELATED TO ANIMAL NUTRITION. 


{Continued from page 2ty) 

\ W MIL ES, B Sc , A S T C , Chemists Branch 


Compositioii and Nutritive Value of New South Wales Pastures. 


THE pastures of New South Wales show con* 
siderable variation m chemical composition and 
feeding value. This portion of the article gives 
data for typical natural pastures throughout the 
State, and indicates where deficiencies are likely 
to occur. 

It IS >\i(JeIy known that whtri is stock do well 
in all seasons on some [iistuics on others their 
pjoductuitv falls, or they become unthrifty, at 
certain times of the Atar (.\en though there mav 
be an adequ itc quantity of fetd *i\ailal>lc This 
difference in londition is usinllv due to the quality 
of the pisture—tht pooler pastures bting low m 
digestibilitv ind supphmg too little of the valu¬ 
able constit itcnts such as putein cirbohydrate 
and the mmtial matter contTined in the ash This 
variability in ft tding value may be seen from the 
tables given below which show tht themical com¬ 
position of the 1 t iial pi till OS of some districts 
of the Stite J he dati have been collected by 
various membtrs of tht stabs of the Chnf 
Chemist and thief \giostologist 

Northern Tablelands, 

Typical results for the composition of natural 
pastuies on tin poorer gianite soils of the 
Northern Tablthnd district it different seasons 
of the vear ire given in Fible 4 

The amounts of soluble asn protein and phos¬ 
phoric uid in these pastuies ilthougli higher in 
spring than m winter an low in all seasons 
Ihe feeding value is so low that in spite of good 
rainfall, such pastures rre suit iblc only for wool 
production even in the lUidy Meuno on some of 
this country there is evidence of nutritional dis¬ 
orders 


1 ABj L 4 C omposition of Natural Pastuie on 1 ooi 
Granite Soil near Guvra * 


Stison 


Autumn IQ55 

Winter 

Spring 

Wintci i93f 
Spnne 101^ 
Winter 

Spniii, IQ37 


-— 

— 

-— 

— 

Soluble 

Abh 

Protein 

' Lmu 

Phosfb n 
Acid 

Pei cent 

1 P< r cc nl 

Per ont 

Per lent 

I Q 

1 *> 7 

o 53 

0 Zf 

* 5 

4b 1 

0 *8 

0 10 

I 2 8 

7 I 

55 

0 18 

I 6 

! ( t 

o 4S 

0 17 

a 0 

7 7 

o 37 

oat 

* t 


0 f>x 

0 5* 

* 7 

9 4 

o 4O 

0 23 

— 

— 


— 


• Percent s t\pr 'sstd on moi'stuu free bisis 


In the same district hov\e\ci there arc belter 
soils, on which a some whit more nutritious pas¬ 
tuie IS established 1 he figures shown in Table S 
are tvpieal of the medium quality hill pastures of 
the Glen Innes district, tonsmting of Kangiroo 
(riass (Ihemcda au^trahs)^ Native Sorghum 
(Sofqhum plumosum), ParramTtta Cirass (Spoto- 
bolus indtcus), Red Grass (Bothrwchloa 
dictpicn^) with smaller amounts of Tussocky Boa 
iPoa caispitosu) 


1 ABLE 5 -Composition of Pasture on Clay Loam at 
New England Experiment I^arm * 


Season 

i 

Pro* 

tein 


Per 


cent 

Summi r 

7» 

Autumn 

--.SI 




1 Ash 1 

Caz- 


Phis- 

fibre 

Xat 1 

1 

1 

bohv 

1 drau 

J Ime 

phoru 

Arid 

Ici 

J>tr 

Per 

Pir 

Per 

Ptr 

cent 

edit 

rent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

29 5 

29 

10 7 

Jli 

043 

0 30 

- 

1 S Q 


0 4a 

04s 


♦ Perr enl s on mrusture frw? basil 
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These analyses show that this pasture has a 
hiffher content of phosphoric acid than those 
referred to in Table but in other respects the 
two sets of analyses are similar. 

North Coast. 

Tn the far North Coast district, where large 
areas of pasture are devoted to the dairying in¬ 
dustry, the pastures consist mainly of Paspalum 
with varying amounts of White Clover. The 
comtxjsition of a pasture typical of this district 
is shown in Table 6. 

Table 6,—Average Composition (three analyses) of 
Paspalum dilatatum-^hxXe Clover {Trifolium 
repens) Pasture at Wollongbar Experiment 
Farm (“ Big Scrub country).* 


Season 

Soluble 

Atib. 

j Pioteiu 1 

Lime. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Spring ... 

7*4 

15*7 

X 17 1 

I 0*44 

Summer 

6*1 

JIU 

0 72 

0-39 


* Percontaf^i^s on nioi^turc-ficc baMs 


These analyses show that this pasture is high in 
protein, lime, and soluble ash. The amount of 
phosphoric acid, however, although higher than 
in the pastures of the Northern Tablelands, falls 
short of the optimum required by the heavy 
yi<‘lding dairy cow. It should be noted that the 
amounts of protein and other nutrients are higher 
in spring, when the pasture generally contains 
more White clover than in summer, when it con¬ 
sists principally of paspalum. 

North-west. 

The black soil plains in north-western New 
.Sfuith Wales constitute a big area of country 
with a fairly uniform collection f>f pasture species, 
mainly Mitchell Grass (Astrcbla lappacca) and 
Flinders Grass (Iscilma nictnbranacca)^ with Burr 
Clover (Mrdicago dcnticulata), Woolly Burr 
Clover {Medicago minima) and other ^‘herbages.*’ 
Table 7 shows the average composition of such a 
pasture. 


Table 7. —Average (‘omposition of Pasture on 
Heavy Grey-black Soil at Burren Junction,* 


Season. 

Protein. | 

1 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate 

1 

(iH 


1 

a 

III 

® 0 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

i Per 

Per 

Per 



cent. 

cent 

cent. 

1 rent. 

‘ cent. 

rent. 

cent. 


August, 1938 

a5-o 

1V5 

35*5 

! 20 4 

3*6 

11 74 

0*98 j 

5 

April, 1939 , 

19*9 

^V 5 

3b'0 

27-4 

34 

0 79 

0-55 1 

4 

Septenil^r, 

rx‘4 

92 

47*6 

29'b 

2'2 

ji*35 

0-33 

5 

19 S9- 


i 

1 „ 






January, 1940 

9*5 

xoo 

38*1 

41-6 

0*8 

T.15 

0*30 

3 

July, X940 . - 

9*9 

II-8 

44*3 

34*7 

x*3 

i l oa 

o*a7 

5 


• Percentages on moistnrc-frce basis. 


The nutritive value of this pasture was particu¬ 
larly high in August, 193^^. and April, 1939, after 
satisfactory rains. The lower values for 1940 were 


due to drought conditions. It appears that varia¬ 
tion of pasture composition in this district is not 
so much due to the season of the year as to the 
rainfall, the pasture being succulent and nutritious, 
after good rains, but declining in feeding value 
as it dries off. 

In the first two cuts, the amounts of protein, 
lime and phosphoric acid are adequate for the 
heaviest demand which might be made upon them 
by all classes of grazing livestock, and the fibre 
content is low, indicating high digestibility. In 
the following cuts, the protein and phosphoric 
acid content is lower and the fibre content greater. 
The pasture was lowest in feeding value in 
January, 1940, when a high fibre content (41.6 
per cent), indicating low digestibility, occurred, 
together with low phosphoric acid and protein 
content At this stage, the pasture appears to 
be adequate for the smaller needs of the mature 
sheep, but docs not provide the optimum amoimts 
of nutrients for the growing lamb or the nursing 
ewe. 

South Coast. 

The following table gives the composition of a 
good type of pasture in the lllawarra dairying 
district. The pasture consisted mainly of a mix¬ 
ture of Paspalum and White clover, with some 
IVTennial Rye grass, established on second-class 
alluvial land. The high quality of the pasture is 
mainly due to cutting at the 3- to 4-inch stage of 
growth. No fertiliser w'as applied to these plots. 


Table 8 . —Average Composition of Pasture at 
Berry harm.* (Analyses C. M. Donald ) 


Season. 

Soluble 
Ash. j 

1 1 

Protein, j 

Lime. 

Phos- 1 
phone 
Acid, j 

Number 

of 

Analyses. 


^Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per ceut. 

Pei cent 1 


Autumn, 1932 

I 

II -4 : 

0*94 

o 49 

I 

Spang, 1932 

6 8 

10 2 ! 

O *»9 

0*06 

2 

Summer, 4*8 

J5'2 i 


0*59 

4 

Autumn, 19^3 

73 i 

24 * i 

r 15 

0*09 

2 

\^lnter, 1913 

1 8*3 

28-0 

1-58 

0-75 

2 

sprmg, 1933 

1 8*1 

30-8 

J 1'38 

0'7S 

1 

summer, 1913 4] 

1 71 i 

22’I 

1 0-93 

o 75 

2 


• Pm entail b on moibture‘fr<*e basis 

The feeding value of this pasture, as showm 
b\ the anal>se.s, was good throughout the tveo- 
\ear period. The large increases in lime and 
protein content during T933 were due to the 
imreasecl amount of White clover in the pasture. 
This development of White clover was brought 
about by management nractices which encouraged 
Its growth 

I'urther south, the pastures are generally poorer 
than in the lllawarra district, although there is 
much variation and some very good pastures may 
be found. The range of variation may be seen 
in Table Q. 

f he feeding value of the pasttire from the first 
tvio localities is, as may be seen fmm the analyses, 
fair to good, whilst in the last two u is very poor; 
mineral deficiency tpica and o>teomalacia) has 
been common in dairy cattle grazing on such 
unimproved natural pasture. 
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Tabi^b c). —Pasture Composition in the South Coast 
Distnct (Nowra to Moruya) * 


location and Natuie of ^ 
Pasture j 

Seasou 

If 

Lime 

• ^ 
SC'S 

Ck< 

d 

1 

Nowr.*- 


Per 

tent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Paspalum, White clovpi 1 

Spring 

5-^5 

0 SA 

0 43 

134 

with bomt. touch, grow* 
mg on brown sandy loam 
Hilton < 

Autumn 

4*2 

0 50 

0 65 

9*0 

Paspalum, some R>c grabs*, 

Spring 

82 

0 80 

0 90 

178 

and White clover, grow 
ing on hoav> blat k soil 
Bateman’s Bav — 

Autumn 

7 b 

0 Sc 

0 69 

15-4 

Rat tail Fescues, Couch and 

Spnng 

3 7 

0 

0 31 

i,o*R 

ParraniatU grass, grow 
log on dark brown loam 
Waudandian ~ 

Autuum 

2 3 

0 30 

0 15 


Wallaby grass, Meadow 

Spimg 

2 6 

0*29 

0 17 

6*5 

Rice grass and W ire gi ass, 
on light brown sandy 
loam 

Autumn 

k--— 

i 

1 

0 49 

0 30 

S'O 


♦ Data from M Ilcnrv and M S Benjamin NSW Department 
of Agnculturo, ^ntuu BulleitHf No 64 Pen outages on 
moisture fro** basis 


tttkproyemenl DttsirAfale* 

These analyses showing the^ composition of 
some of our natural pastures indicate that the 
feeding value varies from one locali^ to another^ 
and from one season to another in any given 
locality At certain periods of the year, in many 
cases, the amounts of nutrients available from 
the pasture fall below the optimum requirements 
of the particular class of livestock carried. Such 
deficiency may, in some cases, lead to obvious 
nutritional disorders such as pica and osteomalacia, 
but it may also cause lowering of milk yield, 
retarded growth, reduction of lambing and calv¬ 
ing percentages, and other effects which arc not 
so obvious but which may lead to much economic 
lo^s. To avoid this loss, it is therefore desirable 
to make sure that an ade<iuate level of nutrition 
is maintained. 

Improvement of the general le\el of nutrition 
of animals on natural pasture may be effected 
by feeding supplements, by grazing on sown 
pasture, or by improving the quality of the native 
pasture itself. The lastmentioncd two methods 
will be discussed in later sections of tlii.s article 
(Jo be continued ) 



A Corn Crib 
On FAtm No b of the 
Camden Park 
Eatate. 


WAR GOSSIP IS DANGEROUS. 


Enemy agents are vitally interested in Australia's war effort. 
Don't assist them by ^scussing what you know about the 
manufacture and storage of munitions. 
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TO OPERATORS OF GAS PRODUCERS, NOTE 1 THIS IS IMPORTANT. 


M«tiiif«ctur«r«» m w«U tli« Mujor Oil Com- 
panios, are emphatic in their advice to oporatora 
of Producer Gaa Unite to beware of the folly 
of ueinf ordinary enfine oils In motors operat¬ 
ing on Producer Gas. Filter systems are not 
yet perfect due to the human element as well 
as to the varyinf quality charcoal available. 
Vacuum Oil Company Pty. Ltd.* marketers of 
Mobiloil and Plume Motor Spirit* also market 


a ranye of High Quality lubricatmg oils speri- 
ai'y designed for use m producer gas operated 
engines—*Gargoyle Delvac Oils—S*A.£. 20 to 50. 
These oils contain a special ** inhibitor*’* the 
function of which is to dissolve fill gummy and 
resinous deposits carried over by the gas from 
defective fuel or from fuel mode from tmeuitablo 
timber 
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The 

Superior 
Value 
of 

“ Meggitt’s ” 
has been 

PROVED BY RESULTS I 


For nukny yms Fm idMM—d 

Huts and UwitVm Zdntaad OU Maal Hava 
tonad first placa la tlia ratloas of laadi^ stock 
owasrs tisoauss of ths aniforaUy satisfactory 
aad scoaoatioal results obtaiasd froai tfim 
UM, Tlisy arc rlcli la d^rsstibls protda aad 
tfisy ooataia 6 % of Medical Xdasssd OIL tbs 
laxatirs offset of wfiloli Is sapplsaioatoa by 
tholr coatoat of ▼offstablo aiac^aro. 

Ip. tbs foodlaff of sbosp, IKoffyltt’s lUasood 
fiboop ITuts eombias to a doffrso posssssod by 
ao otbor foody tbo oualltlos aocossary la a 
supploaioat to dry fibrous pastures, etc. ▲ 
rolaUToZy liybt ratloa of ^Xoffyltt’s’* will 
keep the diyostlTO system la ffo<^ order, aslai- 
aiiidaff losses from troubles such as Impaotloa, 
aad eaabliay sheep to make the maximum use 
of the aatural feed. 


For ewes with lamb at foot oa dry feed about 
4-oss. of Moffi^tt’sper day Is adequate to 
reduce mortalities at lambloff aad make it 
possible for the ewe to produce sufficient milk 
to rear a healthy lamb. For dry sheep a 
Uffhter ration is usually sufflcieat to maiatala 
the dock la stroaffer, healthier condition, aad 
to produce a sounder and heavier fleece. 


Za the feedins of dairy cows, calves, pisst beef 
stook. etc., Mee^tt's Xdnseed Oil xeal Is 
equally as valuable and fllves equally as out¬ 
standing' results. .When prepari^ stook for 
Show or sale it Is used by the majority of 
leadiny breeders as is shown by the xaot that 
at the last 5 B.A.8. Shows (Sydney) over 96% 
of the prisewlnnins SBeef and Dairy Stock were 
fed this product. All classes of stook owners 
throughout Australia feed ** Meggitt’s ” to give 
them better and more profitable results, whemr 
those results be in the form of increased miU 
srlelds or of a quicker grown, better finished 
carcass. 

Stook owners requiring informatioa oa feeding, 
can obtain free literature aad ration advice by 
writing to Xeggltt Xtimited (address below). 


AMPLE SUPPUES. 

Ample mupplieB of MegglWm Pure Lineeed Sheep 
Nate and Lineeed OH Meal are available through 
Produce Merchante, General Storee, Stock and 
Station Agente, Butter FactorieOf or direet 
through meggitt Limited, 


MEGGITT^ 


PURE LINSEED OIL MEAL and 
PURE LINSEED SHEEP NUTS 


Manufactured from Pure Linseed from whicli portion of tke oil has been extracted by 

hydraulic pressure only. 

MEGGITT LIMITED. HEAD OFFICE: 67 YORK STREET, SYDNEY. 

Work.: PARRAMATTA—^MELBOURNE—ADELAIDE. Box 1558 E, C.B.O., SYDNEY. 
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Production of Pig Meats. 

_ 


Type, Quality and Uniformity are Essential. 


N. A. Steel, H.Di.A., Piggery Instructor. 

THE pnaincHon of pig meats it becoming an bcreasiagly important industry* There is 
a heavy demand for prime |Mgs of aU classes, bat to ensure the prodnction of animak 
which will compk witii the market retnirements^ Hie pig farmer most aim at prodncing 
aniform pigs of good type and quality. Saccess in inch an nndertaking is closely 
associated with the management of the herd, and—in addition to breeding—^feeding and 
honsing play important parts; it is only by giving the closest attention to detail in these 
matters that maximnm results will be obtained. 

In the first place it must be clearly understood that the present market desires a 
smoolht eveidy«developed pig of aniform depth, with a weB propmrtioaed lengtti of side 
and full and fieshy hams* The underline must be straight, trim and neat Thb type 
of pig must show tibat muscular tendency which denotes lean meat rather than fat 


Breeding is, of course, a primary con¬ 
sideration, for a pig will develop only 
towards its inherited possibilities. Careful 
cotisideration must therefore be given to the 
selection of each individual animal, especially 
the boar, for the brood herd. Breed alone 
is insufficient; it is the individual within the 
breed that is the important factor. Selection 
should therefore be made of pigs of the 
desired type and quality within strains of 
known breeding and with good production 
records. 

Then, good management is essential 
^ Although every care may have been taken 
in the building up of the brood herd, much 
of the effort nuy be wailed through the 
adoption of fatilty housing and feeding pra<^- 
ticos. Pigs resj)Oiid very (juickly to condi¬ 
tions and niider the right conditions will 
grow rapidly, reaching market weights at 
early ages. Should the pigs be subjected to 
poor management in regard to either hous¬ 
ing or feeding, their growth will be retarded 
and the quality of the resultant carcase 
impaired. This is evident in pigs which 
have been grown slowly, or held too long on 
the farm—^until past their prime. In either 
case carcase quality is lost through the pigs 
having put pn fat instead of flesh, 

* ^ Uniformity can be attained only by limtt- 
1 ing the Kjiiumber of breeds or crosses in the 

’•‘See leaflet ‘‘Frozen Bacon Carcases—Quality 
Standards Defined,obtainable on application to 
the Department. 

B 


herd, careful selection, and using a pure¬ 
bred boar of the desired type and quality. 
Regular grading of the pigs to size in the 
yards will also assist in maintaining quality 
and type, whilst regular culling of undesir¬ 
able breeders should be practised. 

Some interesting illustrations of the varia¬ 
tion to be found in bacon carcases are shown 
in the accompanying plates. These carcases 
were appraised in accordance with Dr 
Hammond's system of carcase appraisal 
which relies on measurement rather tlian 
visual judgment. 

Fig 1.—Large White x Berkshire.—This 
IS a typical well developed baconer, scoring 
well in all points with the exception of body 
length, which is definitely lacking. The car¬ 
case shows excellent eye muscle at loin 
(gaming full points), and the back fat 
measurement is very near to the ideal. 

No. 2 Berkshire.—On appearance this is 
d very good baconer, but on appraisal of 
the carcase it does not score quite so well. 
The carcase shows belter streak and body 
length measurement than the Large White 
X Berkshire pig, hut the eye muscle at loin 
is lacking, whilst back fat thickness is too 
heavy. Had the diet of this pig been 
restricted for a short period before 
slaughter, possibly the development of fat 
have been ^ntrolled and a lighter 
carcase produced.'in case more points 

would have been scorM in relation to 
measurements. 
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Rg. I —Larg« WUt« s Bcrbiure 

Top —I ivt pig Onk* >^C«»3a»e and aide 
Bottom Croaa aectloniit loin 


fig. 2.—Betkfliifi. 

To/^Uve pig ~-<rarcftae and side 

Boitom --CtOM-aectloii at lotn 
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No. 3.—Large White x Tamworth—This 
pi^ scores well for the shoulders, but no 
points for body length, whilst back fat thick¬ 
ness is excessive. With a carcase weight of 
161 lb. It was indicaterl that the pig had 
been carried past its prune and should have 
l>ecn slaughtered at an earlier age. If this 
had been done the carcase weight would 
have been less, and probably body length 
and the proportion of back fat better. 

The following tables give the individual 
points allotted — 


Bret thug 

Agt m tiavR 
11\ e weight 
l>rrRst,<l weight 


j No I 

No 3 1 

1 irj,! WhiU 

Bcrkshirt 

X Ibikshirt 


20S 

TQ7 

173 lb 

175 lb 

143 lb 1 

14b lb 


No 3 


Laree White 
X Tamworth 

196 lb 
z6x lb 


Carcase Appraisal. 


Max 

Points 


(a) By ht^pf£ 
iiOn 

IlUTlR - Well 
tilled autl hue 
boutd 

Sboulderv 1 ight 
MreaK Ihttk 
full of b 41 ) 
un at 


1 Mixi 
I niuiii 

[b) li\ Miasufi- ! 

mtfit I _ 

1 \t mustk *8 
< f loin Thu k 

Batk fat tbuK ^ -.0 

UfR t orrt 11 
piot»orti )n I 


I*odv lirtKlb in I -10 

iropottiori to 
weight 

1 < pj lcni,th~Shaitj 5 


loTAL 


PoiutR 

Allottfd 


Actual 
Mt asnre 
meat 


Points 

\nottcci 


7 i 


TO 

Af tu il 
M< Asure 
meat 


P<'*int‘v 

Allotted 


A(tiial 

Measure 

tnent 


54 min 28 4^mni z; 45 mm ib 
l(S4nun)* 1(54 nitu) 1 ( 3 ^ mm ) 

I ‘ 

' ro rnra igiabinm 12 
(20 mm )• f2o mm } 


'727mm 2 i 7 r 7 mmioi 
(813 mm )* (S13 mm ) 


540 mm 3 545 mm 3 
1564 mm )* j(3<>4 ‘um ) 


7 f) 


t>7l 


30 mm 
{22 mm ) 


735 mm 
{845 mm 


375 mm 
(584 mm) 


♦Idfal mtosunments in propoitzon to ciioase wtlght shown 
m brackets 


It Will 1)C noticed that lack of body length 
IS a toninion fault, wlnlst in each case iiill 
points were scored for leg length, which 
measured well wilhiii the range allowed for 
the respective carcases The condition of 
the pigs as indicated by the proportionate 
back fat measurements was variable, stress¬ 
ing the need for carefully finishing the pigs 
olf before marketing. 

The writer is indebted to the Principal 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 
field, for his co-operation and assistance in 
providing the animals of which illustrations 
are showjt in this article. 





PItf. 3 .—Lattfa White » Temworth 
Tap —Live pi^ Contra —Carcate and side, 

aotfo#!.—Ciois-iectton at loin 
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Tubercle-freie Herds. 

following herds have been dedared firoe of tuberonlosis in aooordanoe with the requiremenU of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd:— 


Owner and Address. 


dumber Expiry 
Tested, Date. 


i . t, Toohev, “ Mandeaaar,” B'trima 
idcxmibe State Hospital and Home 

W. S. Grant, Braidwood . 

A. Bannaford . 

G. T. Reid, “ Narranffullen,** Yass . 

Miss N. C. Brenan, Arrankamp, Bowral 
Fairer Memorial AgricuUural Hlgb School, 

Ne idiigha . 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong . 

St. Vincent’s Bovs* Home, Westmead 

E. L. Killen, “ Pine Park,” Mumbil.' 

G. M, Edwards, Uralla.. 

B. N, Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Inveroll .... 

N. East, Gura Flat Road, Inverell . 

A. P. Frater, Inverell.| 

C. Brownlow, Gol Gol.. ... 

HurUtone Agricultur. 1 High SchooL GJenficld 
New England Kxporunent Farm, Glen InneSj 

Limacy^’^*l>partment, “ KydMmere Ment;^; 

Hospital . 

W. Boland, “ Seaton,*’ Inverell . 

J. M. Turnbull, Pastime,” Kayuga-roaa,j 

Muswellbzook.' 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth 

(Beef Shorthorns) . 

C. L Fairbaim, Woomargama. 

F. and C, Ryall, 3 Western Avenue, West 

Wollongong . 

W. J, Stephenson, ” Hill View,” Fig Tree .. 
W. C. Wvatt, Sherwood Road, Merrylands ... 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell . 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) . 

Segenhoe Estates, Scone . 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (.Ayrshlres) 

W. W. Martin, “Narooma,” Urana Road, 

Wagga. 

A. G, Wibon, Exeter (Jerseys) . 

McGarvie Smith Animal Health Farm, Liver¬ 
pool . 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital .; 

The Sydnev Church oi England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale .] 

Tudor House Sch ol, Moss Vale 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Now England Girls’ Grammar School, Armidalc' 


Owner and Address. 


A. E, Stace, Taylor Street, Armidale. 

New England University College, Annuiale ... 

A. C. 0'i>ea, Perry Street, Dundas . 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangte. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm .. 

Lunacy l>epartmcnt, Morisset Mental Hospital 

Berry Training Farm, Berry.. 

R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, CasUo Hill (Jerseys) ... 
Liverpool State Hospital and Home ... 

K. W. I). Humphries, “ Karoola,” Musweil- 
bruok ... 

H. V. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus). 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkbam Hills ... 
F. C. Harcombe, Hiilcie'^t Farm. Warialda 

Road, Inverell. 

A. N. Dc Fraine, Reserve ir Hill, Inverell 
Grafton Experiment Farm 

Sir F. H. Stewart, Dundas . 

Cowra Experiment Farm ... ... ■ j 

A. K. Liggins, ” St. Leger Dairy,” Kuring-gai, 

Chase Road, Turramurra North .] 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 
W. Biiddcn, ” Hunter View,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook .. . 

The William ‘ Thompson > Masonic Schc>ol, 

Baulkhara Hills . 

T. McKenzie, Inverell . . 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmoud 

(Jerseys) . 

Australian Missionary ('ollege, Cooranbdng 
Dejiartment of Education, Gosford Karml 

Home.I 

A.X. Logue, ” Thornbro,” Muswellbrook 
Baraardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 

Woliongbar Experiment Farm .i 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay ... | 

Limond Bros., Morisset ... .. “ 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural! 

High School.* 

Rivexma Welfare Farm, Yanco 

St. Ignatius College, Riverview . 

C. Wilton, Bligb Street, Muswellbrook 

N. 1^. Forster, Ablngton, Armidale (Aberdeen 

Angus) .. . . . I 

Forster and Sons, Abington Armidale (Jerseys) 

Wagga E^riment Farm (Jerseys) . 

Lunacy Dei>artment, Caflan Park Mental 

Hospital . 

T. J. WUks, ” Oaks Farm,” Muswellbrook ... 


Numberi 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

33 f 


ll 

X Mar. 

19 • 


19 M 

TOO 

20 „ 

80 

35 M 

2 April. 

1x4 

«3 

3 i> 

103 

10 „ 

162 

34 „ 

137 

36 „ 

18 

5 M 

3 ^ 

15 

Z 3 

15 M 

1<)0 

17 „ 

6 

30 

1 41 

, 27 June. 

j 52 

1 7 July. 

1 3 M 

j so „ 

‘ 18 

! 5 Aug. 

50 i 

20 „ 

35 

2« „ 

lU 

■4 Sept. 




1 11 ol't. 

t 

j 46 


j A rfc. 

1 Hi 

1 10 


1 

1 60 

1 

! 13 Jan. 

69 

1 6 Feb. 

74 

0 » 

35 

1 »7 .. 

} 75 

3 Mar. 


Tuberclfr-free Areas. 

The following iVreaa have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis;— 

Bombala Area, Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. Max Hbnby, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Every shilling invested in 

WAR SAVINGS 
CSRTIFICATES 

brings victory nearer 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 

LIST OF ACCREDITED HERDS. 


Thb foUowmg is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, ri^tered stud herds, or those coutaininga 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
tor the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Adam»» J. P„ ** Melton/' Daysdale. 

Allard, S, R„ Cleobury Stud, Werombie Road, via Camden. 
Bathutat Experimeni Farm, Batbunt. 

Campbell, D., Hillangrovc, ** Wambcral/* via Gosford. 

Chapman, G. £. and Son. ** liUbo Park,** Alectown, 

Cocka, F. D., '^Condalarra/* Gooloogong. 

Cowra Baperiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, P.^^Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper R. B., ** Glengar,'* Capertee. 

Bade, E. M.. *' Bade Vale,'* Eiicbareena. 

Farter Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemlogba. 

Foley, Mn. B.. Dllgb Stud Piggery, Water Lane, Rouse Hill. 
Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Graham, R. H. KioUabah Stud, Wagga. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Holland, A. L , ArRonn#*, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High Scho^)!, Glcnbeld. 

Liverpool State Hospital and Home, Liverpool. 

Mavbin. N. C., Towac, Orange. 

McCaughey Memorial Agnciittiiral High School, Yanco. 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen I ones. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, Scheyville, 
Shirley, G. F., “Camelot/* Pennth. 

Smith, J. M., £ulo Glen, Urana. 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, St. Cloud *’ Dundas. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., ** Gwandalan," GrenfcU. 

Wilson, A. G., Blytheswood Exeter. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm Wollongbar. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Berry Training Farm, Berry. 

Brookfield Aftorestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callao Park Mental Hospital, Callao Park, Roselle. 
Croft, H. M., “ Salisbury Court,** Uralla 
Emu Plains Prison Farm, Emu Plains. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Horae for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulbiirn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital, Kenmore, via Goulburn. 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Moxisset. 

Oberon Prison Camp, Oberon. 

Orange Mental Hospital, Orange. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital, Parramatta. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital. Hawkesbury River. 
PoUak, V., Marata, Harrow Road, Glei^elcl 
Sreuth, C. W. J., ** Norbiton ** Canadian Lead, 

Stockton Mental Hospital, Stockton. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the reauirenients of the scheme of certiiying herds abortion-free:— 


Owner and Address. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm {Ayrshires}.| 

Bauerle, P. A., Holbrook. 

Bush, W., Ben Lomond . 

Carrick, G., Clonlea/* Central Tilba .. 

Cowra Experiment Fam (Ayrshires) . 

Curtis, A., Mery la, Morven . 

Department of Education-Farm Home tor Boys, 

Gosford. 

Department of Education—Farm Home for Boys, 
MJttagong ... .. ... ... . 

Dlxson, R. C.. *• Elwatan/* Castle Hill ... 

Bdwai&, G. M., ** Rothwick,*' Uralla (Jerseys). 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong. 

Farrar Memorial Agricultural High School, Netningba... 
Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidale (Jerseys) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Ab^een-Angus).., 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys) 

Hiolo^ A. A., Estate, Culeaim . 

HiU, E. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 

Hordern, £. D., Cabraznatta (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School Gtenfield 

KUlen. E. L., “ Pine Park,** MumbU ... . 

J. F.. ** Tunbridge/* Merriwa (Aberdeen^Angus) 

M^aobm, H„ Tarcutta (Red Po*l) .. 

McSwaeney, W. J., **The Rivers,** Canowindtm (Jerseys) 


Number 
in herd. 


2 T 

0 

x« 

37 

41 

33 

40 

38 

*4 

4 

75 

87 

265 

X88 

X08 

43 

too 

802 

4 $ 

9 

58 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


McSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers,** Canowindra (Beef] 

Shorthorns) . . 

Martin Bros., ** Narooma/* Uraoa-road, Wagga 

Morisset Mental Hospital. 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) 

New England Umveiiitv College, Armidale 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., / (Beef Shorthorns) 

Tamworth. \ (Jerseys). 

Reid, G. T., “ Narrargallen,** Vass . 

Robertson, D. H., Scone. 

Kydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere . 

SMway, A. E., Cobargo . 

Skinner, D. S., “ Wvwmtie/* Ben Lomond 

Smith, Jas. C., Ben Lomond . 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, ** St. Cloud Stud, Spur way 

street, Dundas.. . 

Trangie Experiment Farm. Trangie . 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen, N.S.W. 

WMker Jas. R., “ Strathdoon,** Wolseley Park 
White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Gnyra (Aberdeen 

Angn*). 

Williams, Chas., Ben Lomond ... . 

Young, A. H., ‘ Rock Lynn/* Cuda) (Polled Beef Short -1 
boras) ... ... 


3 * 

185 

80 

IS8 

tl 

60 

X20 

I7I 

83 

57 

88 

30 

66 

6 

88 

fix 

38 

X37 

87 


Max Henry, Chief of Divirion of Axiiinal Industry. 
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Approved Seed 

July, 1942. 


To assist in the production and ^stribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department puf)Iishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses oi 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 2s. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will he restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as 
to the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 


Cauliflower^ 

Shorts—H, Burton Bradley, Sherwood Fami* 
Moorland. 

Hawkesbury Solid White and Phenomenal Five 
Months—E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Tomatoes, ^ 

Bonny Best — Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Bathurst (4s. oz. posl^.) 

Marvana — Rumscys Seeds Pty Ltd., 33 J 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Break-o'-Day—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 ^ 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Australian Earliana—Rumscys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge dc Marmande—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. 95—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Beans 

Tweed Wonder—H. P. Richards, ‘‘Sovereign- 
ton/' Tenterfield. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties:— 

Potatoes “ 

C^ertifiecl Seed Potatoes -Factor and Katahdin. 
Cauliflowers — 

Hawkesbury Solid White, Nugget, Shorts. 
Onions — 

Hunter River Brown, Maitland White. 


Tomatoes — 

Australian Earliana, Bonny Best, Improved 
Walker’s Recruit, Red Marhio, Salad’s 
Special 

pumpkins — 

Queensland Blue. 

Beans — 

Tweed Wonder, Brown Beauty. 

Grasses, etc .— 

Phalafis iuberosa. Subterranean Clover (mid¬ 
season), Sheep’s Burnet, Lucerne. 


Fit Gas Producers to Farm Lorries, Etc. 


The Liquid Fuel Control Board has advised 
the Department of Agriculture that the petrol 
position is such that primary producers would be 
well advised to ari.mge without delay to purchase 
and fit gas producer units to '.uch of thesr vehicles 
as arc required for the carrying on of their 
essential activities 

This advice applies particularly to growet'. par¬ 
ticipating ,in the Commonw-ealth Govcinment’s 
vegetable scheme, those orchard!sts who normally 
use large quantities of petrol during the peak of 
the season, wheat growers, gra/iers who may 
require their lorries for the cartage of the wool 
clip, and aiiiarists whose petrol usage for the 
transport of hives is generally heavy. 

The uncertainty with regard to future supplies 
of motor spirit is the reason prompting the Liquid 
Fuel Board’s advice that essential users should, 
as a measure of self protection, and in the national 


interests, adapt their vehicles for the use of 
substitute tuels. Pioducer gas has been especially 
niimtioned, since .supplies of charcoal are more 
readily pr{)curable in all sections of the State than 
are the other known substitute fuels. 

Idle Department of Agriculture, therefore, ad¬ 
vises vegetable growers who arc participating in 
the vegetable scheme, and all other primary pro¬ 
ducers wliose seasonal requirements, over and 
above the petn^l allowed under the rationing scale, 
may teach such proportions that petrol resources 
cannot fill requirements, to have their motor lor¬ 
ries fitted with producer gas units. The trend 
of events ha.s shown that ultimately conversion to 
substitute fuels will be an inexorable necessity 
and growers should not wait until the last moment 
when gas producers may be difficult to obtain at 
short notice. 


HHp Win the Wer. Buy Wer Se«li«i CertMIcetei. 
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YOU CAN SAVE VALUABLE LH|UID FUEL by using a 
DIESEL TRACTOR lAich consumes almost half as much fud 

as a Spark Ignition Tractor. 

HAN0MA6 DIESEL 



TRACTORS 


are the 


Simplest, 

Best value, 

Cheapest runnixig 
of all the Diesel tractors. 


Write without obligation, for literature to: 

DEMCO MACHINERY CO. PTY. LTD. 

243/24T CLEVELAND ST., REDFERN, N.S.W., 

or enquire at your Local A^ent. 



MADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


J. scm mr. ltd., lope. cordage, and Binder Twine Mannf aetnrers. 
Ids Claronce Streoc, Sydney s Worlis, Mascot 
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nmouTE 

PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROUTE 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes .... 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tubcrculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For ttzet» working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature—Free and Post 
Free. 

JABIES HARDIE & COY. PH. LTD. 
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THE PRUNING OF THE WILLIAMS PEAR. 


f) T. kii PATRICK II D \ , Flint Instructor. 

THIS popular variety has proved itself suitable for growing under a great range of 
geographic and climatic conditions, and is more widety planted than any other variety 
of pear in inland areas, on the tabkiands and in the coastal districts. 

The fruiting habit and tree type of this variety vary according to the prevailing 
geographic and climatic variations, and to a lesser extent according to such factors as 
die soil and rainfall widiin a district, so that it is evident that a pruning system suitable 
for one district may not be entirely satisfactory in anotiher; generally, some form of 


modification from a standard method must 
a locality. 

Tlius, when the Williams pear is grown 
in this Stale under very favourable condi¬ 
tions as to altitude, soil and rainfall, such 
as prevail upon certain parts of the table¬ 
lands, it spurs readily and responds well 
to the practice of shortening laterals to a 
few inches in length. On the coast, how¬ 
ever, it neither spurs readily nor furnisher 
w'ell with fruit buds when the laterals are 
cut; in this area the variety does not ordi¬ 
narily bud up satisfactorily, and the terminal 
and near terminal fruit buds op one year 
laterals are relied upon for the crop. For 
this reason, the crops on coastal trees arc 
seldom heavy, although they are often bel¬ 
ter than indicated by the budding prospects 

The Average Tebldtud Type. 

No attempt will be made to cover the 
whole field of Williams pruning in these 
notes, but an outline will be given of the 


adopted and this may apply, even within 

pruning of this vaiicty under average table¬ 
land conditions—the conditions under which 
much of the crop is giowm and under wliich 
It spurs only satisfactorily to moderately 
»vell, and cut laterals have the tendency to 
run bare. In short, the type of Williams 
under consideration is that m which cropping 
must be induced upon true spurs and lateral 
built spurs, and also upon one year laterals, 
for optimum results, not only in respect to 
yield, regular cropping and size of fruit, 
but also m respect to longevity and vigour 
m the tree. 

The Framework Deshred. 

The pear has a tendency to grow with 
a somewliat conical framework, and when 
pruned and headed without sufficient cor¬ 
rection to this characteristic, it frequently 
results in a ‘‘narrow-gutted"' type of tree. 
For the first few years the aim of the 
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iwuner should be to encourage ample frame¬ 
work proportions and root growth, and then 
particular attention may be paid to the 
thinning out of the portions left with the 
object of encouraging greater spread- Re¬ 
course to the use of the saw in removing 
temporary limbs is deprecated; the removal 
of any part should be carried out while it 



Six.y«ar-old William* Pear Not Corrected 
for Spread 


may be accomplished with secateurs. The 
cropping of the tree will generally further 
improve its form. 

A basic form of tree having approxi¬ 
mately eight main limbs, each bearing an 
average of about three secondary limbs, the 
lowest set not lower than waist height, is 
suggested The secondary limbs should be 
strong, but less stout than the main limbs 
themselves so that they may develop more 
obliquely and provide that extensive shad¬ 
ing to the trunk and root area of the tree 
which IS considered so highly important. 

Every care should be taken of the vig¬ 
orous lateral growths usually thrown out 
above the crotch and below the attachments 
of the lowest secondary limbs, particularly 
after these limbs have become permanently 
somewhat oblique Appreciable quantities 
of clean, clear-skinned pears can be borne 
on vigorous, extensive, lateral-built spurs 
in this region, which is so frequently 
neglected and allowed to run bare by the 
unreasonable practice of excessively sup- 
pressing, or indeed completely removing, 


strong healthy growths in that part of the 
young tree when they could earlier have 
been used for leaf production, and there¬ 
fore stimulate frame and root growth, and 
later increase fruit production. 

The opinion is frequently expressed that 
fruit is not required in that part of the 
tree—one reason given being that it may be 
bumped off by cultural implements. Though 
pruning methods are often designed to suit 
cultural operations, it would appear more 
logical to design cultural operations to suit 
pruning methods, 

Pruiung for Fmit Production. 

In the detailed pruning of the Williams 
pear for fruit, due regard must be paid 
to the treatment of each kind of fruit- 
boanng structure for best results. 

When the variety is grown under average 
tableland conditions, the true spurs are not 
particularly robust and their deterioration 
IS hastened by indiscriminate spur pruning. 
No opportunity to replace a worn-out spur 
with a new lateral should be lost. 

Spur Pruning According to Vigour. 

An examination of a fruiting spur will 
reveal which subsections are fruitful and 
which subsections continue to blossom each 
year or in alternate yearns, without set¬ 
ting fruit A senes of large plump bulbs 



The Shade from a Spreading Tree ii Cosiidtrehle, 


upon which fruit was carried along a sub¬ 
section, indicates that it is of a fruitful 
character, while a series of small, pinched 





1 . imi 

bulbs indicates that the subsection bios- 
sotned frequently, but either carried no 
fruit or small fruits only. These latter fre¬ 
quently have their origin in the basal buds 
of a lateral, in the. side buds of a weak 
lateral and in dormant buds forced by cut¬ 
ting back a spur or by cutting through a 
bulb. In most cases, they are bonxe as the 
back subsections of aged spurs, and yet 
one often sees spurs mutilated by so-called 
spur pruning—the removal, usually by one 
cut, of all the fruitful subsections, leaving 
only those weak subsections which appear 
never to have fruited at any time—with the 
object of carrying the fruit close to the 
limbs. It seems inexplicable that fruitful 
subsections should be cut away for the pur¬ 
pose of fruiting nearer the tree, when it is 
considered that the spur is virtually ruined 
in the process, and that robust fruitful sub¬ 
sections in good condition are sacrificed for 
weak unfruitful subsections which may or 
may not make up at some future date. 

Spur pruning of tlie Williams pear in¬ 
cludes the thinning out of fruit buds where 
they are excessive, the cutting out of all 
unfruitful subsections including aged wood 
spur subsections, and the complete removal 
of all weak spurs of this type. The rule, 
‘‘spur prune according to the history of the 
subsection and not according to its distance 
from the tree,'’ is suggested as a general 
guide. 



Uliptttaed Lfttfirtl whicli hw CmpsKsd anil 
lUfuraiihad with ^tnit Bu^. 
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Remits of Lal^id Pminiig VariaUe, 

The response of this variety to lateral 
pruning is variable. Strong laterals when 
cut, bud up fairly readily. Laterals of 
medium vigour are not so easily handled— 
they may fail to furnish in their second 



Lateral which Cropt^d on Sintflc Terminal Bud 
and Did Not Refurntab 


year—but in their third year often throw 
fruit buds. An average length of 4 or 5 
inches seems most desirable. Weak laterals 
up to 6 inches or more in length should 
never be shortened. If pruned, they seldom 
serve a very useful purpose, but if allowed 
to go untopped the vigorous terminal bud 
often grows a strong lateral which can be 
handled to become productive and which, 
in growing, assists materially in strength- 
ning the spur, while the weak lateral itself 
frequently develops fruit buds. 

Non-fniitful subsections should be kept 
olf, if only for the reason that they are 
frequently the cause of blemish to the fruit. 
The opinion is ventured that the fairly gen¬ 
eral practice of dispensing with the most 
robust and vigorous portions of weak lat¬ 
erals and spurs is the cause of extreme 
variations in fruit size upon a tree. In other 
words, variation in fruit size is the result 
of the artificial selection forcing into fruit¬ 
fulness, weak buds which, under c{aulitions 
of natural selection, would have perished 
or have been suppressed. 

Use of YearKng Fruitittg Laterals. 

Although they are commonly neglected 
for fruit production, the strong one-year- 
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old laterals bearing fruit buds are of im- 
portance. 

Ordinarily, weak laterals up to 8 inches 
and terminated by a fruit bud are left un¬ 
pruned, and produce good pears, at the 
same time reproducing buds or laterals from 
the terminal bulb. As in the case of all 
weak laterals, buds other than the terminal 
bud are inherently weak in this variety, and 
generally develop unsatisfactorily when the 
lateral is cut. 

The Williams pear does not furnish the 
medium to strong yearling lateral with fruit 
buds quite .so well as the Packham’s Tri¬ 
umph and certain oilier varieties of pears, 
nor does it furnish so well with fruit buds 
in the second year, when the lateral is left 
full length. Nevertheless, whenever the 
trees are reasonalily vigorous no pruning 
system for Williams is complete which does 
not embrace the employment of fruit buds 
on yearling wood for fruit production. The 
buds are borne towards the terminal in most 
cases, and the laterals are left unshortened 
unless too numerous. In this case, a thin¬ 
ning out of the laterals is recommended to, 
say, 2 feet apart, those thinned out being 
treated as for lateral pruning. 

Yearling laterals generally set their fruit 
in clusters and it grows large, the laterals 
thickening and strengthening considerably 
while the fruit is being carried. 

The form of tree described readily lends 
itself to the adoption of this system, particu¬ 
larly if horizontally placed laterals are 
selected in preference to those growing in 
a vertical direction. Selected laterals will 
not break even when carrying a heavy 
weight of fiears, and a careful selection of 
laterals will not interfere with the normal 
development of leaders and lateral l)uilt 


spurs. Careful examination of the fruit 
borne on such laterals has shown that it is 
freer of limb rub blemish than the fruit on 
the other parts of the tree. Consider how 
long in this variety it would take a lateral 
built spur to develop six or eight fruit buds; 
and yet this number of buds is often pruned 
off because they are not as near the limb 
as one has been accustomed lu require 
them. 

In the second year, the terminal extension 
may be shortened hack hard to a few buds 
only in length, and again the original lateral 
cropped, if it has refurnished. Only if it 
carries an excessive number of buds does it 
require to be shortened, but what constitutes 
an excessive number will depend entirely 
upon conditions in the individual tree. 

A reasonably strong lateral having a ter¬ 
minal fruit end only, is likely to run bare 
while fruiting at the end, and a single bud 
is better rubbed off if it is desired to leave 
such a lateral for budding up. 

Quick Cropping of Re-worked Trees. 

Rc-worked trees are particularly respon* 
sive to this .system of cropping, and the root 
system of the stock variety is capable of 
sustaining as heavy a crop as can be induced 
upon the grafts. Vigorous horizontal and 
drooping laterals usually found upon strong 
growing grafts arc ideal for the purpose; 
while yielding well at eighteen niontlis and 
heavily at two and a half years from work¬ 
ing they appear rather to strengthen and 
develop the framework than w^eaken it. 

The unpruned lateral system deserves 
wider adoption than it has received, and 
consideration at least might profitably be 
given to its advantages. 


Selection and Care of Scions 
For Re-working Deciduous Trees. 


J. A. Ballantvne. 

Groweks who intend re-working decidu¬ 
ous trees ihis season are reminded that con¬ 
sideration slioubl be given now to obtain¬ 
ing grafting w^ood. Tt frequently happens 
that the grower, in his anxiety to get on 
with the pruning, postix)nes the collection of 
grafting wood and then finds that the suit- 
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Special Fruit Instructor. 

able trees from which it w’as intended to 
get his scions have been pruned, and his 
‘^selected'' trees are gone. 

The necessity for the selection of graft¬ 
ing wood and for obtaining it from healthy 
trees of a desired type, is known and appar¬ 
ent to all. In the case of some fruits, such 
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as cherries for instance, if care is not taken 
in this regard the result may well prove 
disastrous to the grower. 

Twigs that have made growths of from 
I to 2 feet the preceding season are usually 
ideal for scion wood. The wood should be 
mature, and any immature tip portions re¬ 
moved. 

It is essential that the scion wood be kept 
dormant and that it be kept cool and moist 
until time for using. The wood can, of 
course, be wrapped in bags and placed in 
cool stores, but the usual method is to tie 
the scion wood up in convenient sized 
bundles and bury the material in the soil, 
covering to a depth of about i foot with 
soil. It is advisable to pick the position and 
to bury the wood in as cool a place as pos¬ 
sible—under trees, water tank, etc. 

Although the grafting wood must be kept 
moist, it must not be allowed to become or 
remain too wet, otherwise rotting of the 
wood, and early bud movement of the buds 
on the sticks, may result. It is a good idea 
to place a few bags on top of the soil cover¬ 
ing in order to avoid over-wetting during 
wet weather, and this will also assist in 
keeping the immediate soil temperature 
down to a minimum during the heat of the 
day. One further point—mark the position 
of the scion wood. This can be done by 
the use of stakes in the ground, or various 
other methods which may appeal to the 
grower. If it is not done, damage to the 
grafting wood may result when the time 
arrives for excavation of the scions. 

Growers of apples an<l pears will be in¬ 
terested to learn that the main feature of 
fruit growing notes in next issue will be an 
article on the re-w’orking of those fruits. 


The Packham’s Triumph Pear. 

J. V. McGRATH, Fruit Instructor, 

FRriTOROWEks of Australia are deeply indebted to 
the late Mr, Charles Henry Packhain, of Molong, 
for the raising of what is probably the most popu¬ 
lar commercial pear in this country to-day—the 
Packham^s Trium^. 

Charles Henry rackham, who died in 1909 at 
the age of sixty-seven years, was born in the 
Parramatta district, his father being one of the 
pioneer settlers. Mr. Packham w'^as always asso¬ 
ciated wdth primary production, and purchased 
‘‘Clifton/' in the Molong district, where he con¬ 


ducted general farming operations. He took a keen 
interest in the small orchard on the property, and 
eventually started cross fertilisation work with 
pears in an elTort to raise new varieties that 
might be of commercial value. It was in 1896 
that the greatest success came to his work in this 
direction, following the crossing of the Uvedale 
St. Germain (sometimes called the Bell) pear 



The Late Mr. Charles Packham. 

Th» trees shown are some of the origrinal Packham’s 
Triumphs. 



Cluster of Packham’a Tiaumph Pears from cue 
of the First Treea Prhoatfated by the late 
Mr. Charles Packham. 
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With Williams. A secdlinR from this cross pro¬ 
duced fruit of an outstanding qusiHtyr and the 
Variety was named Packham's Triumph. 

From the first crop of Triumphs> samples 
were sent to the Fruit Expert (Mr, W. J. 
Allen) of the Department of Agriculture, who 
reported very favourably upon the variety. Mr. 
Packham received many requests for trees of the 
new variety from grow'crs in New South Wales, 
X^ictoria and Tasmania. 

His enthusiasm for improvement work did not 
abate, and shortly afterwards Packham's Late was 
produced and named. This, however, did not catch 
the public iancy to the same extent as the 
Triumph Still another variety evolved by Mr. 
Packham at a later date was named Packham's 
Autumn Nelis, but it did not go on to the mar¬ 


ket, Mr. Packham continued to raise seedling 
pears from various crosses, and at the time of 
his death there were about 20,000 seedlings grow¬ 
ing on his property at Molong, 

The original Packham's Triumph tree, together 
witli any seedlings that remained on the property, 
was destroyed about twenty-two years ago, and 
with the exception of two fig trees and an almond 
tree, the original orchard has now disappeared. 

“Clifton" is still in the hands of the Packham 
family, and is now being run by a grandson of 
Charles Packham. The present orchard on the 
property was planted by Mr. Packham's son. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. S. W. Packham, 
of Molong, son of the late Charles Packham, for 
much of the information given. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

For some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that rarely produce sufficient 
fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant producers of good quality and payable crops, 
so that with a view to enabling nurserymen to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative 
standards to planters, the above Society was form^ under the aegis of the Department of Agnculture, 
and consists of representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for budding selected 
buds from special trees of the best type of quality fruit and of reputed good bearing habit only. Trees 
from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society Ltd. supplied the following selected buds to nurserymen 
during tlie 1941 budding season, trees from which should be available for planting during the 194'^ season - - 



Washing¬ 

ton 

Navel. 

Valencia 

Late. 

Marsh 

Grapefruit. 

Eureka 

Lemon. 

Lisbon 

Lemon. 

Lmpeioj 

Mancianii 

lolal 

Adamson, T 

4,000 

4,000 


2,000 



10,000 

Camboum, H. 


5,000 

... 

3,000 

... 


11,500 

Catt, F D . 

3,000 

3,000 

... 

3,000 

1,000 


T 0,000 

Eyles, A. T. 

3,000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 



13,000 

Ferguson, E, H . 

1,000 

1,500 

... 

500 



3,000 

Ferguson, F , & Son. 

2,500 

2,500 

... 

... 



5,000 

McKee, Geo 

1,500 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


4,500 

Rosen, L P , & .Son . 

10,000 

15 000 

2.000 

5,000 

T,000 

800 

33.800 

Smith, W . 


... 

2,000 


i 

' 2,000 

Spurway, F E , & Son 

3*.500 

5,000 

75f> 

500 

250 


10,000 

Swane Bros. 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

10,800 


39,000 

44,000 

i 

4.750 

20,000 

4>25o 

1,600 

113,600 


GUARD YOUR TONGUE. 

You may pass on a minor piece of Information 
that is harmless In itself» but linked with other 
pieces it forms a dangerous chain of rumour. 
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Ololcs coTiiributed by Ibc £niomolqgical branch* 



THE POTATO MOTH. 

{Phthorimcea operculella). 


THE potato moth luually canset considerable lots in coastal potato crops in the months 
of October to December—paiticnlarly in the Tweed-Richmond-Clarence River areas. 
In these districts the warm^ dry weather nsnally experienced in the growing period of the 
spring crop, Le., from July to October, is very favonrable to the development of potato 
moth, and the foliage becomes heavily infested. Later, when the tnbers swell and the 
tops die off, the catennilars faD off and make their way down cracks in die soil to the 
tubers. A close inspection at the time of dying*off of the tops, or when the tops are 
disturbed at digging, reveals hundreds of caterpillars crawling about on the soil in search 
of food. Any cracking of the soil will enable these to get at many of the tubers. 
Aduk motbs, too, may crawl down cracks and lay their eggs on exposed tubers. 


Have the Soil in Good Physical Condition. 

Growers should endeavour to have their 
soil in as good physical condition as possible, 
to prevent it from cracking. Sufficient cul¬ 
tivation of heavy soils to keep down weeds 
and preserve a granular tilth in the surface 
few inches, minimises the loss of water from 
the exposed surfaces along deep cracks in 
the soil. 

Plant Deeply* 

Growers in those areas which normally 
suffer severely from moth by reason of dry 
weather or the tendency of the soil to dry 
out and crack, should plant as deeply as pos- 
sible~7 inches if the depth of the soil 
permits it. There is no doubt of the great 


value of deep planting in protecting tubers. 
Tests carried out by the Department during 
the past season showed deep planting to be 
the biggest single factor in reducing infesta¬ 
tion. In plots planted inches deep, infes¬ 
tation of the tubers was reduced from 66.4 
per cent, to 36.7 per cent. 

There was no indication that deep-plant¬ 
ing reduced the yield; rather was there a 
slight increase in yield in the deep-planted 
plots. Deep planting may cause a slight 
delay in maturity, due to the shoots taking 
longer to appeal above ground, but this can 
be compensated for by e^lier planting. By 
this means deep planted material will be 
showing shoots above ground as soon as 
shallower planted sets. Deeper planting 
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means deeper tubers, which are less likely 
to crack the surface when swelling and are 
too far down for the moths and larvae to 
reach 

Growers in the coastal areas, who con- 
temi)late deep planting of their tubers, 
should take care to ensure that only well- 
sprouted seed is planted. 

Htifing ii of Great Value. 

Experiments have shown that hilling, 
when properly carried out, is of great value 
in reducing infestation of the tubers. 

The aim, in recent hilling experiments, 
was to draw the soil well round the plants 
as well as to tiirow a large wide mound of 
soil up against the plants. For this purpose 
a hiller was used and the work then finished 
by drawing the soil well round the base of 
the plants with a hoe or a stout curved, 
pronged rake. The hiller consisted of two 
long plates attached to a horse-hoe frame. 
The ])latcs were slightly twisted so as to 
throw the soil ov^er, after the manner of a 
mouldboard. The hilling produced b> this 
means gave much better results than that 
obtained with a hiller alone, a mouldhoanl 
plough alone, or a scuffier alone. 

Except where the area is small, growers 
cannot finish off the hilling in the above 
manner. The alternative, however, is to use 
hilling plates with a slight twist, so that the 
soil wdll be turned over and thrown well 
round the base of the plants. The import¬ 
ance of drawing the soil round the base of 
the plants is very great; when the tubers 
are swelling, cracks form round the base of 
the stalks, but if a quantity of loose soil is 
thrown round the base at the right time, 
cracks are less likely to form or, having 
formed, are filled in. 

The single horse-hoc or scufBer does not 
give a good hill, but it gives a measure of 
protection. 

The time of hilling is of great importance, 
the best time being when the rhizomes or 
laterals bearing the tubers have formed and 
the tubers are about half an inch in diam¬ 
eter. The time to hill wnll vary with the 
season; hilling will be done earlier in a 
good growing season than in a drier one. 
Hilling caused no reduction in yield in the 
departmental trials, but where the soil condi¬ 
tions are very dry, it may do so. Under 
very dry soil conditions it may be unwise 
to hill on account of a possible further 
drying out of the soil. 

m 


WkMb of Spacisf «f tiie Rows. 

Potatoes are usually spaced v^ith the rows 
2 feet 4 inches or 2 feet 6 inches apart (28 
rows to the chain). 

It is considered that a wider spacing (2 
feet 9 inches to 3 feet; 22 to 24 rows per 
chain) would gi\e better results where hill¬ 
ing IS to be carried out. Not only is there 
a larger amount of soil available (resulting 
in a better hill) but the width between the 
row’s allows a late hilling to be done without 
risk of damage to the plants. In row^s of 2 
feel 4 inches, where the top growth is heavy, 
hilling may have to he done earlier than the 
best period to enable the implement to get 
betw’een the plants. 

In experiments, to test close spacing (2 
feet 4 inches) as against a wide sjmeing (3 
feel), the wide spacing gave a higher degree 
of control of moth at all times of hilling, 
and at both 5 inch and 9 inch planting 
depths. It also gave just as high a Aield as 
the close spacing considered as tuns per 
acre. 

Bag Promptly After Digging. 

Leaving the tul)ers on the ground for any 
length of lime after digging oft^^n leads to 
heavy losses. In coastal areas, early potatoes 
are dug when the tops are still green, and 
hundreds of larvae may then be seen crawl¬ 
ing about on the soil, and these may infest 
tubers left on the soil in a matter of minutes. 

Jt was found on the Clarence, last Decem¬ 
ber, that tubers bagged immediately showed 
a much lower degree of infestation, com¬ 
pared with tubers left exposed for an hour 
before bagging. While few growers would 
leave their tubers for an hour before bag¬ 
ging, it should he remembered that the 
greater the exposure the greater the likeli¬ 
hood of infestation. 

On the coast where temperatures are high 
and potato moth is abundant, bags should 
not be left overnight in the field without 
sewing them up or covering them with clean 
bags. The covering of the bags with leaves 
and stalks is a very unsound practice, par¬ 
ticularly if the bags are not sewn up. 

Stprage. 

If tubers are to be stored on the property 
for seed purposes or prior to selling, "they 
should be placed in a position as inaccessible 
to moths as possible. The ideal stora» 
place is a bin or tank which can be made 
moth-proof. Where bins or tanks are not 
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available the tubers should be stored in 
bags in a room or shed made as moth-proof 
as possible until selling time. 

Should the tubers become infested in stor¬ 
age they may be dusted with derris powder 
and kaolin mixed at the rate of derris pow¬ 
der I lb., kaolin 4 lb., or with a proprietary 
derris and kaolin mixture. The method of 
treating is to blow a few blasts of dust into 
the empty bag with a dust gun. then as 
bagging proceeds, blow or sprinkle in the 
(lust so as to get a good coating over the 
tubers. The potatoes may also be treated 
in tubs by dipping them into the dust. 
Dusting will prevent the spread of infesta¬ 
tion to clean tubers. 

If an air-tight container is available, in¬ 
fested tubers may be fumigated with carbon 
bisulphide 2 lb. (24 fluid ounces) to i.ocx) 
cubic feet of air .space within the container 
for a period of forty-eight hottrs. Another 
fumigation ten to fourteen days later will 
be necessary to kill larvfe and moths which 
will have emerged from the eggs or pupal 
stage. Warning: No light of any descriptioti 
(pipes*, cigarettes, fires or embers, radiators, 
stoves, etc.) must b(‘ allowed in or near 
sheds or buildings during the process of 
fimiigalion with carbon bisul])hide. The 
preraution should also lie taken of cutting 
off the electric current. Even hot .steam 
pipes have been known to cause explosion 
of this gas. and the steam should be cut off 
and the pi])es allowed to cool before pro¬ 
ceeding with fumigation. 


Control in tim Leaves. 

At times the potato moth damages the 
foliage of the plants so severely that num¬ 
bers of the i^lants arc killed outright. For 
growers with facilities for applying insecti¬ 
cides, dusting with a derris-kaolin dust (1: 
4) or spraying with derris 3 lb. to 100 
gallons of water, is recommended, and if 
applied every ten days these treatments will 
greatly reduce moth infestation. 



Potato Cut to Show Damaife Done by 
Potato Moth Caterpillare. 


A dust consisting of lead arsenate powder 
3 lb., mixed with kaolin i lb., may also be 
applied to the leaves. 


CUTWORMS. 

INocfuidai,) 


Growers are warned that owing to seasonal 
conditions being favourable for the develop¬ 
ment of weeds, it is likely that several spe¬ 
cies of cutworms may become plentiful and 
ma}^ cause considerable damage to young, 
newly-planted vegetable crops, such as cab- 
l)age. cauliflower, lettuce, etc. 

Cutworms are the larvae or caterpillars of 
several species of greyish-brown or black 
moths which lay their eggs on grasses and 
weeds. They are stout-bodied caterpillars, 
black, slaty-brown or greenish in colour, 
which curl up characteristically into a spiral 
when disturbed. 

Cutworms remain hidden just beneath the 
surface of the soil or under clods during 


the day. They come out to feed at night,, 
and young plants may be attacked as soon 
as they appear through the soil and their 
stems may be cut through at ground level. 
It is because of this habit of cutting through 
the stems of the plants that the popular 
name of “cutworm’' lias been applied to 
these caterpillars. 

When fully-fed the cutworms, which may 
measure ij4 inches in length, make their 
way down several inches into the soil and 
chauige into their pupa! or chrysalis stage. 
The) later emer^^e as adult moths, wliich 
may be seen fiyu^ about lights at night. 
Under warm conditions the life-cycle from 
egg to adult is about six weeks. 
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Control 

The following poison bran bait is very 
eifective in controlling these pests: 

Bran .. .. 24 lb. 

Paris green .. i lb. 

Salt .. .. 8 oz. 

Water .. .. 2^ gal. 

Instead of Paris green, white arsenic or 
arsenite of soda ( Q 02.) may be substituted, 



1 .—Ltfvt (or Cutworm). 2. —Pupa. 3.—Adult. 
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but the bait is then much less attractive and 
effective. 

To prepare the bait, the bran and Paris 
green (or white arsenic) should be 
thoroughly mixed while dry and then made 
into a damp, crumbly mash with the water 
in which the salt has been dissolved. If 
arsenite of soda is used it should be dis¬ 
solved in the water before mixing with the 
bran. Some finely-chopped lemons added to 
the water when mixing makes the bait more 
attractive. 

The mash can be spread lightly along the 
rows of infested plants or broadcast through 
the crop. Ground that has been cleared 
should be baited several days before the 
crop is planted, as eggs laid on grasses and 
weeds may have already hatched and the 
cutworms may be present in the soil when 
the area is being prepared for cropping. 
The bait should be broadcast over the area, 
preferably late in the afternoon, at the rate 
of 50 lb. of prepared bait to the acre. 

It must be remembered that the bait is 
poisonous and should be kept out of the 
reach of stock, and care should be taken in 
handling it. 


THE BEAN WEEVIL. 


(Bruchus ohiecUis)* 


Roth the larvae and adults of this weevil 
attack bean seeds in the field or in storage. 

Control 

Infested beans should be fumigated with 
carbon bisulphide in an airtight tank or 
other contaii‘(T, using the fumigant at the 
rate of i fluid ounce to 16 cubic feet of air 
space (5 lb. to 1,000 cubic feet). The 
carbon bisulphide may be poured over the 
seed or fdaced in a saucer on the top. 

The seed should be fumigated for twenty- 
four hours, and then spread out on an in¬ 
sect-free surface to disjjel the fumes. Uo not 
fumigate for longer than the twenty-four 
hours as the germination of the seed mav 
be affected. Care should be taken to ensure 
that the container used is air-tight, as faulty 
fumigation may not kill all the weevils and 
reinfestation from these will occur later. 
The fumes of carbon bisulphide are highly 
inflammable and consequently no light or 
fires of any kind should be allowed near 
where the fumigation is being carried out. 
(See warning on page 329.) ^ 
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TWENTY MULE TEAM>»»° BOR A X 

YOU MEED PESTEND TO KEEP YOUR GARDEN 
FREE or PLANT PESTS! 


PESTEND ASSURES PERFECT PLANT PROTECTION 


Expert gardeners and growers 
recommend the use of PEST¬ 
END SUPERFINE — either 
for dustmg or for dressing the soil. 
By merely mixing with water, it 
can be used as an effective plant 
spray. It adheres better, lasts 
longer and costs less than ordinary 
spraying powders. 


PESTEND SUPERFINE To¬ 
bacco Dust is non-poisonous to 
plants; mexpensive and easy to 
use. Try it out for yourself. 
Obtainable in 28 lb. or 56 Ib. 
bags at all produce stores or direct 
from W. D. & H. O. Wills 
(Aust.) Ltd. 


PESTEIVD SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DUST) 
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S taff p^Unu mIv* themielvn when cooking equipment it modern, intUntly 
available, easily cleaned and designed for coo! operation with a minimum 
of attention These ideal service conditions arc inherent in the ** AGA ' 
Cooker, which operates on the scientific, efficient heat-storage prmciple, burning 
continuously, cooking fast or slow as you wish, heavily insulated, and finish^ 
with a sparkling easily cleaned, vitreous-enamelled surface You yourself will find 
the AGA a delight to use , delicious meals just cook themselves Fuel 
... . tremendous ‘ AGA ” advantage! Fuel bills are almost 

incredibly low Take the ’ AGA ” Mode! C (illustrated) for instance, for city 
and country homes It is guaranteed not to consume irore than £3/10/- worth of 
fur! in a whole year, with coke at 35/- a ton in the city (Freight increases price 
of fuel in country, but annual consumption is so low that amazing economy is 
Australia ) The “AGA” Cooker is made in Great Britain 
Over 40m are in use in the British Empire. “ AGA “ Cookers are guaranteed 
against faulty materia^ and workmanship for a period of ten (10) years 

It would be a pleasure to show you an “ AGA ” Cooker, or, if you 
cannot call, to send you illustrated “ AGA Catalogue U.7 on request. 
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DOWNY MILDEW OF ONIONS. 


DOWNY MILDEW, caused by tbe fangas Pcrnno<,poTa destutdor, is a disease which 
occurs every spring in coastal onion crops, being freqnendy responsible for considerable 
reductions in yields. In wet seasons the disease is abo of importance in the inland 
onion-growing areas of this State. The losses caused by the disease result from leaf 
infection and subsequent reduction in siie of the buHis. 


Symptoms. 

The first signs of the disease appear as a 
furry covering cm the surface of the leaves 
This covering is at first white, but later 
has a somewhat violet tinge Affected areas 
of the leaves become pale gieen and finally 
vellowish The diseased patches gradually 
enlaige until they merge, resulting in the 
whole leaf becoming yellow 
The furry growth on affected leaves con¬ 
sists of fungous thieads and spores. These 
spores are carried to other parts of the 
crop and to neighbouring crops in the same 
district, and under moist weather condi¬ 
tions, result in the rapid spiead and de¬ 
velopment of the disease 
Following the downy mildew attack An¬ 
other disease usually makes its appearance 
This IS known as leaf mould, and is caused 
by the fungus Macrosporium parasitirum 
It appears lo be unable to gain entrance into 
onion leaves unless they are weakened by 
some other agency The leaf mould dusease, 
which causes a blackening of affected areas, 
IS often responsible for much foliage in¬ 
jur^, but, as downv mildew attack is neces¬ 
sary to pave the way for leaf mould, the 


mildew may be held responsible for the 
combined damage caU'^ed bv tiie two 
diseases 

Sources of Infection. 

< )nce infection has taken place the downy 
mildew fungus spieads throughout the 
plant tissues and is present in the bulbs 
attci the leaves have died away It also 
spieads to the flower, and seeds from dis¬ 
eased plants may cairv infection withm 
the seed coat, or as an external contamina¬ 
tion 

Thete are therefoic, four sources of in¬ 
fection for a voung crop diseased leaves 
left m the field from the previous crop 
carry resting spores capable of infecting 
the new ciop; diseased bulbs used for seed 
production will produce an abundance of 
spoies on their first formed leaves, and 
seed may be diseased or contammaied 

The development and spiead of the dis¬ 
ease are favoured by periods of wet, cool 
weathei, and usually the (disease develops 
more quickly and does more damage in 
damp situations where there is poor an oi 
soil drainage Even though plants become 
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3. Cultural Practices. —^The adoption of 
cultural practices to keep the crop in as 
vigorous a condition as possible assists the 
plant to outgrow the disease when the latter 
is checked by dry weather. 

4. Seed Treatment —H it is suspected 
that the seed may have been produced by 
an infected crop it should be steeped in 
water heated to 122 deg. Fahr. (50 deg. C.) 
for 25 minutes. The seed should be tied 
loosely, Ih. at a lime, in cheesecloth, and 
suwspended in a large volume of water (a 
keiosene-tinful) previously heated to the 
required temperature. The temperature 
may be maintained by means of a small 
flame or by insulating the tin m a box of 
straw. 

Sjiraying for control of downy mildew 
is usually uusat is factory In the first place 
it is difficult to obtain good coverage because 
of the waxv nature of the leaf surface, and 
in the second place once the plants become 
infected, new crops of spotes arc produced 
on all new haves from the systemic 
mycelium in the infected ])lants 


Downy Mildew of Onion 

Xotc the lurrv outgnmthb on the kavts 

aflecteil (luting a peiiod ot uet sveathei, an 
ensuing spell ol dry weatliei may enable 
lluin to outgrow th(* disease 

Control Measures. 

( (jnij)lctt control of onion mildeu is dith- 
cnlt to attain, but the folloyvmg measures 
assist 111 keeping the disease m check — 

1. Crop Sanitation and Rotation.—As 
fai as piactuable all dead tops, distaided 
bulbs etc should be laked up and burned 
aflei the onions are hat vested \ rotation 
of cio}>s slionhl be j)rac'tised and onions 
should he groyyii on the saiin* land only 
once in three 01 four ^ears Jiulns for seed 
production should, if ])osMl)le, be selected 
from healthy plants ancl, if an onion giower 
tinrls It necessary to glow onions for seed 
as well as for bulbs, the ‘•ec^d plot should 
be sepalated as fai as possible fioin the 
lailb cron 

2. Air and Soil Drainage--As moist 
(onditions favour onion mildew the selec¬ 
tion of fields whe^re both air and soil drain¬ 
age are gorxl, helps to reduce the rapidity 
yydth which the disease develops and spreads. 
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Onion Smut 


In countries where it occurs, smut, caused 
by the fungus Urocystis tepulae, is rated 
as the most important fungous disease of 
onions. It attacks the seedlings from the 
time of germination to an age of about 
three weeks. Most of the seedlings are 
killed, and those which survive and con¬ 
tinue to develop until harvest time, produce 
bulbs of reduced size which are more sub¬ 
ject to storage rots than are healthy bulbs. 

The disease makes its appearance as black 
to brown, elongated blisters within the 
scales or leaves. Tliese blisters contain the 
sijores of the fungus. When once intro¬ 
duced into a soil the fungus remains infec¬ 
tive for niatiy years, as crop rotation for 
the elimination of the disease is not effective. 
C'ool conditions are necessary for infection 
to take place, and at temperatures above 
8o deg. Fahr. the parasite is incapable of 
growth. 



Smut BUaterf on Seedlintf Ocions. 

[After Walker and Jone^. 


Smut has not yet become established in 
New South Wales, and it is important that 
every precaution should be taken to prevent 
it doing so. It occurs in some New Zealand 
onion-growing areas and its presence has 
been delected on onions imported from New 
Zealand to this country. These importa¬ 
tions must be made during wartime, and 
it is almost inevitable that some infected 
bulbs will be introduced; and apparently 
clean, healthy bulbs may carry spores 
picked up by contact with diseased material 
in transit or in the field. 

It is thought that the disease was intro¬ 
duced into New Zealand with onions im¬ 
ported for culinary purposes, some of whi^ 
were used for seed production. It is most 


desirable that a similar occurrence should 
be avoided here. On no account should 
the imported bulbs be planted for seed 
production. 

It is requested that any su.spicious dis¬ 
ease outbreak should be reported immedi¬ 
ately to the Acting Chief Biologist, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Sydney. 



Onioo^Smui 

Not yet recorded in New South Wales. 

[After Walker, 
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Control of Damping-off, 


Seedling Treatment. 

‘'Damping-off*' is a trouble which is likely 
to attack many varieties of young seed¬ 
lings. The onset of the disease is usually 
rather sudden. Seedlings which appear 
flourishing, may be found next day to have 
toppled over, and an examination reveals 
that the stem.s at ground level are in a 
soft, withered condition. Once it appears 
the disease will spread very rapidly and 
severe losses are likely. 

The cause of “damping-off'' is sometimes 
thought to be excess moisture, hence the 
name, but though wet conditions favour its 
development, they are not the actual cause. 
“Damping-off" results from the attack by 
soil-inhabiting fungi on seedling tissue at 
or about ground level. Fungi most com¬ 
monly associated witli “damping-off" are 
species of Pythium and Rhizoctonia. Only 
young, tender seedlings are susceptible. 

Control. 

The most satisfactory method of prevent¬ 
ing “damping-off" is to use sterilised soil. 
Complete sterilisation is necessary, and care 
must be taken to prevent recontaniination, 
as the disease is very much more severe in 
contaminated sterilised soils than in un- 
sterilised soil. 

As a precautionary measure, if unsteril¬ 
ised soil is used, the seed may be treated 
with a fungicidal dust (see Plant Disease 


Notes in last issue), which will give some 
degree of protection against soil inhabiting^ 
fungi, or, alternatively, the seedlings may 
be sprayed at weekly intervals from the 
time of emergence until they are ready for 
transplanting. If no protective measures 
arc taken and the disease appears, the 
seedlings should be sprayed at once. Three 
applications at intervals of four to five days 
should check the spread of the disease. 



Cucumber Seedttntfi Showing Effect of 
Demping.off. 

[After laach. 


The hpray should thoroughly drench the 
seedlings and run down the stein to the soil. 
The sprays suggested are: (i) Bordeaux 
mixture (3 oz. hluestone, iK, oz. quicklime. 
5 gallons water). or (2) copper oxychloride 
at the rate of 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water. 


TOPICAL ITEMS IN BRIEF. 


Potato Seed Treatment 

Two important diseases of potatoes (Rhiz- 
octonia and Scab) can be controlled by 
dipping the .seed before planting in acidu¬ 
lated corrosive sublimate (mercuric 
chloride). 

To prepare 25 gallons of dipping solu¬ 
tion, 4 oz. of corrosive sublimate are dis¬ 
solved by stirring in 2 pints of commercial 
hydrochloric (muriatic) acid in a glass or 
glazed earthenware vessel. This stock solu¬ 
tion is then diluted with water in a wooden 
barrel or vat so that tlie final volume is 25 
gallons. Cement or metal containers should 
not be used. Time of treatment is 10 min¬ 
utes. The dipping solution should be dis¬ 
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carded after fifteen dijipings or the time of 
treatment then extended 2 minutes for each 
additional dipping. 

After treatment the seed should be 
planted immediately or dried thoroughly 
and stored in a dry place. 

Further details of these diseases can be 
had on application to the Acting Chief 
Biologist, Department of Agriculture, 


Vegetable Seed Treatment 

Spring sowings of peas, especially in soils 
which are rather wet, may suffer from pre¬ 
emergence rots unless the seed is protected 
{Continued on page 347.) 
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. . . Bee-keeping Hints . . . 


Nuclei Colonies for Beginners. 


O 

W. A. GoODAiKE, 

Senior Apiary Instructor. 

The majority of beginners in bee-keeping 
commence their practical work by securing 
a nucleus colony or two during spring, and 
a few i>i>int.s concerning these small colonies 
should be of interest. The standard-sized 
nucleus hive, generally supplied by special 
bee-brtedcrs, contains three full depth 
frames with drawn combs, and sufficient 
bees, brood, and stores to provide a founda¬ 
tion for increasing strength. A queen bee 
must, of course, accompany the colony, and 
an untested (jucen, which is less expensive 
tlian a tested one, will seive the purpose 
\ery well. 

'riie site selected tor the hi\e and any 
likely extensions m the apiary should be 
well ])lanned a sunny position in a quiet 
corner of the vard being preferable. A 
suitable hive-stand may be made from four 
half bncksS set firmly and le\el on the 
ground, supporting each corner of the hive. 
The stand is not so much for the nucleus 
but for the full-sized hive to which the small 
colony must be transferred soon after re¬ 
ceiving it. Many beginners err in setting 
up a high stand wdiich, when the hive is 
built up with supers, causes a deal of in¬ 
convenience in manipulation. It must be 
remembered, too, that it is necessary, at 
limes, to shake or brush bees from combs, 
and it is easier for them to re-enter the 
hive when it is close to tlie ground; this 
applies to young bees particularly, as they 
may not have gained their wings. 

Material and Working Eqnipmeiit Required. 

To accommodate a nucleus colony and 
provide for manipulation and control of the 
bees, the undermentioned hive-material and 
working-equipment should be procured. 



Infpecting a NucUua Hive. 


Hive Material. Approx™,te 

s. d. 

I Single storey S-frame hive with 

frames .. .. ., ..150 

lb. reel Frame wire gauge) i i 

I lb. Comb-foundation (medium 

brood) .. .. .. .. 30 


I 

11 ). Nails (X 12) 

0 

7 

1 

lb. Nails (r x t8 ) 

0 

H) 


1 otal. 

.. 21 

0 


Wok KIN tr Eqcipment, 

s. 

d. 

I 

Bee veil (black net) 

2 

9 

1 

Hive tool .. 

2 

3 

I 

Bee smoker (2j/i in. barrel) 

6 

0 


Total ,, 

., II 

0 


It is not proposed to go into the matter 
of preparing this material a id the general 
management and control of the bees, as 
these subjects arc dealt witii in detail in 
the department’s book ‘"Bees and Honey,*’ 
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which every beginner should have on hand, 
and which may be obtained from the De- 
partment» price 2&, 9d., post paid. 

After transferring the combs and bees 
from the nucleus hive to the full-sized 
one as described in the above publication, 
it is advisable to assist the small colony 
to make the most of its desire for extension 



A Hive on % Brick Stand. 


work. This is best effected by supplying 
small quantities of stimulative food every 
couple of days for a week or so. Sugar 
syrup, made of sugar and water, equal 
parts by volume, stirred well and fed luke¬ 
warm to the bees inside the hive, is recom¬ 
mended. An ordinary cupful is suhi- 
cient for each feeding, and for an im¬ 
provised feeding-vessel, a small tin, with a 
dozen small slats or sticks, slightly longer 
than the feeder, standing in it, so as to 
prevent the bees being drowned, will serve 
the purpose quite well. As it is not neces¬ 
sary to have the full complement of frames 
in the hive at this stage, there will be ample 
room for the feeder, and the best place for 
it is toward the rear of the hive alongside 
the outside frame, where the bees will find 
easy access to the syrup food. 

It is suffe’ent to make an iiit>pection of 
the colony al out ojice a week, and thus 
observe any progress made and if neces¬ 
sary provide for any extensions. 


The Importance of Early Brood>rearing. 


I'jiE importance of enabling colonies of 
bees to become progressive in brood-rearing 
early in the spring cannot be over estimated, 
particularly following adverse autumn and 
winter conditions as experienced over most 
of the State this year. In warm districts 
the season is fully a month earlier than in 
cooler areas, principally of the Tablelands 
Division, and the movement of bees to 
selected sites in the warm country to secure 
the advantage of early brood-rearing acti¬ 
vity should be considered by all bee-farmers 
who have facility for transport. The coastal 
districts are generally favoured for build¬ 
ing up the Irength of the colonies, but 
there arc many suitable places along the 
slopes and plains wbicli provide a useful 
service in this direction, especially on river 
country where there has been "an ample 
rainfall to stimulate the growth and flower¬ 
ing of pasture and other plants. 

Owing to stress of conditions on the table¬ 
lands, many colonies relinquished brood- 
rearttig about the first week in March, 
whereas they usually carry some brood 
through to the end of April. The winter 
^ season has been a long and difficult one 
for these stocks, and this is a particular 

mr« 3M 


instance where a move to a .selected warm 
locality, to allows a brood-nest to be 
established as early as })ossiblc, should prove 
most helpful. The best time to move the 
bees to selected sites is usual)) during earlv 
August. 

Where arrangements cannot be made to 
move the apiary, every care will need to 
be exercised to ensure that the colonies are 
made as comfortable and compact as pos¬ 
sible in the hives, also that an ample supply 
of food is available to them. When field 
work is commenced in earnest it will prove 
most helpful if stimulative feeding i.s ap¬ 
plied regularly, until a state of progressive 
lirood-rearing is establi^ied. 

Ab AbondaBt Supply of Pollen Reqnired. 

Evidence of increased activity of field 
bees, particularly in pollen-gathering, will 
provide a useful guide as to the progress of 
brood-rearing within the hive, and it is 
almost invariably observed that, where there 
is an abundant supply of pollen available, 
the best conditions prevail. Our wattles 
(Acacia spp.) are our best source for spring 
pollen supplies, and in any locality whtsre 
they are not naturally well distributed, steps 
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should be taken, on permanent apiary sites 
at least, to plant a good number of the 
species. Amongst the most popular wattles 
for cultivation we find the Queensland 
Silver (Acacia podalyriaefolia)^ Coota- 
tnundra (A, Bailcyam) and Golden Wattle 
(A. decora). Our wattles appear to adapt 
themselves to any climatic condition, at least 
within the range of country favourable to 
bee-farming. 


Bee-farming 

The accompanying ]diotograph of an 
apiary in Cyprus was taken by one of our 
soldier bee-keepers when on a visit to the 
island. In a few places bees are kept in 
properly constructed frame-hivc.s, but the 
interesting though primitive plan as shown 
in the illustration is still adopted. 

The bees work in a cylinder from g to 
12 inches in diameter, and about 2 feet 0 
inches long. This cylinder is plastered with 
clay on the outside until built up to ball- 
shape, and when dry it is coloured white. 
A small entrance is provided for the bees 
and appears in the photograph as a black 
dot on the lower section of each hive in the 
a])iary formation. 

The prepared hives arc set in rows one 
over the other, and all are plastered firmly 
together nith dark clay; it is evidently a 
permanent apiary site. W hen extracting- 
time comes round, the rear of the cylinder is 
opened and the combs of honey, as may be 
obtained, arc removed. 

No doubt bees have been kept in this 
unusual way in C yprus for ages. It should 
be of interest to observe the methods 


During spring the survival of a colony of 
bees depends on its ability to establish suffi¬ 
cient brood early enough to ensure the re¬ 
placement of old bees by vigorous young 
ones before the population becomes over¬ 
weakened. The bee-farmer depends on sus¬ 
taining his stocks through this difficult time, 
and enabling them to build up a strong 
force of w'orkers for profitable honey-pro¬ 
duction during the .season ahead. 


in Cyprus. 

employed to control the colonies during rob¬ 
bing operations Our experience w^th bees 
imported from G}prus, has proved that the 
variety is exceptionally excitable and 
temperamental. 



Att Apiftty m Cyprui. 


Estimate of N.S.W. Wheat Acreage, 1942-43. 


AccoRDiNCt to a recent estimate made by the Chief 
of the Division of Marketing (Mr A A. Watson) 
appioximately 3,Soo,ooo acres will he planted to 
wheat for all purposes this season. This repre¬ 
sents a decrease of 24 per cent, on last year’s 
acreage. The estimate is based on reports received 
from district Agticultural Instructors and hono¬ 
rary crop correspondents in the main wheat grow¬ 
ing areas. 

Briefly, the present (17th June) crop position 
is as follows, states Mr, Watson:— 

The dry spell was relieved by good, soaking 
rains during May and most districts in wheat 
producing areas nave now received acme relief. 
This moisture has resulted in a generally even 


gcuninalion and a« weather conditions have been 
unusually mild a vigt)r<nis early growth can be 
anttcipated. ft is repotted that it is many years 
since such good rains have been experienced in 
the late autumn and the present wheal ^season has 
^tarted off under \ery propitious circumstances. 

Now that rain has been received late sowing is 
in full swing in many areas but it is expected that 
Sliding will shortly be complete. 

Weeds and black (Xits are prevalent in many 
Cl ops. 

The area .sown is below that of last year in 
almost all distiicls This fact is largely attribut¬ 
able to the dry conditions prevailing during part 
of the sowing period, shortage of suitable labour, 
and rationing of superphosphate. 
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The Geologic Sources 
Of the Commoner Chemical Elements. 


Their Agricultural Significance. 


{Continued from page 199.) 

A. N. Old, B.Sc.Agr., Analyst. 

HYDROGEN. 


Hydrogen, which some years ago came 
spectacularly before the public notice in con¬ 
nection with the Hindenburg-^eppelin dis¬ 
aster, has been known since ttie time of the 
alchemists, who called it “inflammable air." 
Turquet de Mayerne recognised it as a 
distinct substance in 1650. About 1781 the 
English chemist, Cavendish, demonstrated 
the .synthesis of water by the combination of 
the gas with oxygen; this led his French 
contemporary, Lavoisier, to give it the name 
“hydrogen," meaning water-former. 

Very Widely Distributed. 

Hydrogen is probably as widely distri¬ 
buted throughout the universe as any ele¬ 
ment ; spectroscopic observations have 
shown its general presence in the stars; 
our own sun contains a high percentage. 
On the earth itself, free hydrogen is ^und 


escaping from volcanoes and fumaroles, and 
it is present in small amounts in rocks and 
meteorites. The atmosphere, however, con¬ 
tains only a negligible amount of the free 
gas. due probably to the readiness with 
which it combines with oxygen. 

In combination hydrogen is very com¬ 
mon ; its oxide, water, contains one-ninth by 
weight of hydrogen. Water covers alxiut 
three-fourths of the earth’s surface and in 
addition is present in the atmosphere, in the 
^il, and in all animal and vegetable organ¬ 
isms. This makes it one of the most impor¬ 
tant and best known of all chemical com¬ 
pounds. 

Ice, which is properly regarded as a 
mineral or, when in large masses, as a 
chemically formed sedimentary rock, occurs 
in the form of snow, frost ana hail; on the 
surface of rivers, ponds, lakes and seas; 
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as ice-caps in the polar regions and as 
glaciers. Both water and ice arc geologically 
important as agents of weathering. 

Presence in Aninul and Vegetable Tissues. 

Hydrogen is present together with carbon, 
oxygen, etc., in almost all organic com¬ 
pounds, including those which make up ani¬ 
mal and vegetable tissues; hence its pre¬ 
sence in petroleum and coal. Hydrogen 
enters these organic combinations originally 
in the photosynthetic process of green 



Photograph of Snow Cryvtali 

[AfUt Bentl*v. 


plants, which utilise the energy of sunlight 
in combining water (H^O) and atmospheric 
prbon dioxide (COz), Hydrogen is present 
in all acids. Combined with sulphur, it yields 
sulphuretted hydrogen (rotten-egg gas) 
and, M’ith nitrogen, ammonia. Phosphorus, 
iodine, bromine, fluorine, chlorine, etc., com¬ 
bine with it. The peroxide is well known 
as an antiseptic, oxidising and bleaching 
agem. 

A very large proportion of minerals 
are. in their chemical composition, acid, 
basic or hydrous salts, and therefore con¬ 


tain hydrogen, a fact which is frequently 
overlooked. Respective examples of these 
three types are KHSO4, or acid |)otassium 
.sulphate; Cu/OHbasic copper car¬ 
bonate or malachite; CaSO^. 2H2O, hydrous 
calcium sulphate or gypsum. 

Hydrogen is the ninth most abundant ele¬ 
ment of the earth’s crust, representing .9 
per cent of the total weight. However, the 
hydrogen atom is the lightest of all, and if 
the relative number of atoms is considered, 
hydrogen takes second place with 16 per 
cent, of the total. 

“Heavy” hydrogen, or deuterium, is an 
isotope of the element, approximately twice 
as heavy as ordinary hydrogen. “Heavy” 
water obtained from it is roughly ten per 
cent, heavier than ordinary water and has 
been shown to have a harmful effect on 
plant seedlings and cells. Another rarer 
isotope <if hydrogen called tritium is 
approximately three times as heavy as ordin¬ 
ary hydrogen. 

Hydrogen in Aeronantics. 

The use of hydrogen in aeronautics de¬ 
pends on its lightness compared with air. 
It is 14J4 times as light as air, and 11,000 
times as light as water. One thousand cubic 
feet of the gas will lift about 68^2 lb. The 
first hydrogen balloon ascended in France 
in 1783. Observation balloons were used in 
the French revolutionary wars, the hydro¬ 
gen being prepared by passing steam over 
red-hot iron. The gas is also produced by 
parsing an electric current through water, 
and by the action of acid on a metal. At the 
Paris Exhibition in 1878, a captiv^e balloon 
of 883,000 cubic feet capacity was filled 
with hydrogen obtained by dissolving 8a 
tons of iron in 190 tons of sulphuric acid. 
Russian w^ar-balloons in Manchuria during 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5 used 
hydrogen prepared ^ \ the action of alu¬ 
minium on cau.stic soda. All of these 
nielhods are costly compared with the 
modern one of dec<*mposing steam with hot 
coke. 

Bum at 2,000 deg* Cent, 

Hydrogen bums in air. forming water, and 
de\ elops a temperature of 2,000 degrees C 
Tn the case of zeppelins being <lestroyed 
by fire, it is not surprising that even the 
metal framework tends to melt, as the melt¬ 
ing point of aluminium is only 657 degrees 

(Continued on page 347 -) 
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Reserve Breeding Cockerels. 

THE high prices mling in the market at preseat fmr table poultry wiH no doubt hidd for 
at least another monfii or so^ and die tmnptation to realise on all die early hatched 
cockereb should be resisted by those who carry out their own breeding operations, as 
it is the early birds which make die best breedm for next season. 


The best course is to raise all the cock¬ 
erels bred from selected pens to an age when 
a preliminary selection can be made, which 
is about ten to twelve weeks. The culls 
can then be marketed and from time to 
time further cullings can be made as faults 
develop. It should be realised that even in 
well-bred flocks only about 25 per cent, of 
the cockerels hatched will ultimately be 
suitable for the breeding pens because it 
has to be taken into account that, apart 
from cullings for various faults, there will 
be casualties ^^mong the birds as they reach 
the quarrelsome age. Thus, large numbers 
oT birds are required to be kept by breeders 
who are particular in their selection. 


Raising Table Ponltry. 

The present high prices for table poultry 
are mainly due to the very heavy sales of 
birds which took place at the end of last 
year and early this year, also to the fact 
that very little autumn hatching was done. 
The increased demand for army require¬ 
ments should result in fairly satisfactory 
prices being maintained for all but the 
latest hatched chickens, and those who have 
the facilities for raising market birds should 
be able to augment their income by retain¬ 
ing as many cockerels as they can handle 
instead of having the chickens sexed and 
disposing of the cockerels at the day-old 
stage. 


Quality of Poultry Foodstuffs. 


Recently complaints have been received 
regarding the quality of poultry foodstuffs, 
and also to the effect that certain meals are 
being supplied by produce merchants as 
pollard. In this connection it is pointed out 
that under the Stock Foods Act it is neces- 
^ry for the vendor of any manufactured 
sto^ food or of any by-product to zffix 
securely and conspicuously to every pa<^- 


age containing the stock food or by-product 
a label showing the following particulars:— 

(a) The name and place of business of 
the wholesale dealer who manufactured or 
imported the stock food or by-product, or 
who was primarily responsible for placing 
the same on the market in New South 
Wales. . 
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{b) The distinguishing name of the stock 
food or by-product. 

(c) The net weight of the contents of 
the package. 

(d) The chemical analysis required by 
this Act to be set out in the application for 
registration of such stock food or b)- 
product, 

(e) Such further particulars as may be 
prescribed. 

By-Products and Foodstuffs Defined. 

The definitions given in the Act for by¬ 
products and manufactured stock foods are 
as follows:— 

^^By-products includes husks, bran, pol¬ 
lard, brewer’s grains and materials pro¬ 
duced from any kind of grain in any process 
of treatment or rhanufacture not being the 
primary object of such process and also 
includes any other commodity, substance, 
material or matter which may be declared 
by the regulations to be a by-product for 
the purix)ses of this Act.” 

Manufactured stock food includes:— 

(a) All kinds of meals and foods for 
stock prepared whether in whole or in part 
from one or more kinds of grain, nut, or 
oils or juices or meats or other substances 
of a like nature: and 

(b) any condimental, patented or pro¬ 
prietary stc»ck foods claimed to possess 
nutritive properties <»r nutritive as well as 
medicinal properties; and 

(c) stock licks.” 

Standards for Bran and Pollard. 

The regulations under the Act define the 
standard quality for bran and pollard as 
follows 


*‘Bran shall consist of the outer skin 
or coating of the wheat or berry, pure and 
without a<lmixture of any kind, obtained 
in the usual commercial milling process 
from wheat from which there shall have 
been removed all impurities by cleaning and 
scouring. 

"'Pollard shall consist of the products of 
the wheat grain or berry (other than flour 
or bran) obtained in the usual commercial 
milling process from wheat from which 
there shall have been removed all impuri¬ 
ties and shall be of such fineness as to 
permit of per centum thereof passing 
through a metal sieve having round open¬ 
ings of 1.5 mm. (one and a half millimetres) 
in diameter.” 

On account of the shortage of mill oflfals 
there are a number of substitutes being 
placed on the market and particulars of the 
ingredients should be shown on the labels, 
l^iultry fanners should, therefore, examine 
all bags of foodstuffs supplied for the mash 
portion of the ration to sec that they receive 
what they order. For instance, if pollard is 
ordered the bags should be labelled accord¬ 
ingly, but if some other “meal” is supplied 
as pollard, the purcha'^er would have 
grounds for complaint. 

The label should show, not only the 
ingredients, but also an analysis setting out 
the minimum crude protein, minimum fats 
and maximum crude fibre. 

In cases where the purchaser has good 
reason for doubting whether the commodity 
is according to label, he should notify the 
l)et)artment and the matter can be investi¬ 
gated by an Inspector under the Act. 


Hawkesbury College Field Day. 


Tin: annual field da)' for poultry farmers 
was held at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College on 30th May. and while the attend¬ 
ance was not quite equal to previous years, 
due, no doubt, to transport and labour 
difficulties, there was no lack of interest in 
the various items on the programme. 

As usual, one of the chief attractions was 
the male bird exhibition, and it was grati¬ 
fying to see a decided improvement in the 
quality of the exhibits. Up till the last year 
or sa> some of the .^oups were entirely 
lacking in essential utility qualities and breed 


character, but this year there were few 
liirds which were n^l of a fairly high stand¬ 
ard, and the winning groups were good 
examples of the combination of these quali¬ 
ties. 

Practical Denioiittratioiu Appreciated. 

Exhibitors and visitors were given an 
opportunity to discuss the points of the 
birds, and the merits and faults of the 
exhibits were explained to them. A good 
deal of interest was displayed in thiSvitem 
of the programme, and it is felt that by 

S41 
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such demonstration new breeders can gain 
a knowledge of what is required m the 
selection of male birds to improve produc¬ 
tion and quality in flocks. 

Other items \vhich created much interest 
were demonstrations of the killing and 
dressing of poultry and of the coirect 
method of conducting a post-mortem 
examination The first mentioned was given 
by Mr« F TI Tlart, Poultr} Instructor, and 
the other by Mr F (I ffungerford, Veter¬ 
inary Officei, who also gave an addiess on 
leucosis in fowls. 

An Amateur Jodginf Competition. 

A judging competition, open to those w^ho 
had not judged in any recognised ]H)ultry 
show, attracted forty-two entries The 
entrants were required to judge, in accord- 



C. Hill*i WintiisiC WSlte Leglu»ffi Cocket«l m 
the MaLt Bird JBxIuhitioA the Field bay. 


ance with the utility standard, four cockerels 
or four pullets and place them in their order 
of merit, giving briefly the reasons for so 
placing them. They also had to show two 
of the main defects in each of the birds m 
their order of imjxirtance. 

Afterwards a demonstration of the good 
and bad points of the birds was given by 
Messrs C. Lawrence and V. H Braun, who 
had previously judged the birds 

\ subsequent examination of the judg¬ 
ing cards show^^cd that, while the winnens 
appeared to have a good knowledge of the 
points of the utility standard, many others 
Stressed purely standard points and over¬ 
looked utility characteristics. 

In the Anstralorps pullet section no 
award was made, as none of the competi¬ 
tors placed the birds in their correct order. 
Hoivcver, these competitions are of consid- 



KiUiaf and Dretimtf DemottatrAtioa at the 
Field Dty 


erable educational value and help to stimulate 
intcu’st among new breeders. Those who 
wi>h to stii(!> more closely the utility stand¬ 
ard can obtain from the Department a leaf¬ 
let gning details 

Quality Pobts Awarded for Male Birds and 
Competition PoBeti. 

Particulars of the |)Ouits scored by the 
groups of three birds in the male exhibition, 
together with those awarded for the penh 
of pullets in the laying comi>etition, are 
gnen hereunder. The aggregate of these 
points decides the winner of the C. W. 
Kohinson Sjiccial Prize, subject to the 
pullets laying not less than 1,250 eggs, and 
each bird producing eggs averaging not 
under 24 ounces per dozen. 
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"Success 
Day-"'* 


To get tlie best results from your layers you must bare strong healthy chickens that will 
ensure good rearing and will develop into stock of the best quality* capable of giving the 
highest production. 

Our 26 years of breeding experience have enabled us to prodiuse these chickens* and a 
trial order will convince you of their value. 

PRICES PROM 1st JUNE. 

_ UfiacXEO l»UL.I..iETB 


AUSTBdUUOBP: 
0ay«>ol4 emoka .. 
3 weeks old 
OMBBBBXBi 
Day-old chtoks .. 

3 weeks old 
WHITE UGHORN: 
Day-old chicks 
3 weeks old . 
COCKERELS: 



100 

SO 


9S 


100 


SO 


. £3 

5 0.. 

. £1 15 

0 

... £0 18 

8 

£6 5 

0 .. 

. £3 5 

0 .. 

... <>• S 

5 0.. 

2 15 

0 

1 8 

6 

» 5 

0 .. 

4 5 

0 .. 

. . .. 3 

5 0.. 

1 15 

0 

... 0 IR 

6 

6 5 

0 .. 

3 5 

0 .. 

. 5 

5 0.. 

2 IS 

0 

... 1 8 

6 

8 5 

0 .. 

4 5 

0 

. 3 

0 0 . 

1 12 

6 

... 0 17 

6 

5 15 

0 .. 

. 3 0 

0 .. 

. . . 5 

0 0 

2 12 

6 

1 7 

6 

7 1$ 

0 .. 

.40 

0 .. 


Prices on application. 


FREE AND SAFE DEUIVERY GUARANTEED TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN N.S.W. 


Write for to; 

R. A. JACOBS, “SUCCESS” POULTRY FARM, 

Tci. erpiNo 861. Vimiera Road, EASTWOOD. 




THE ENEMY LISTENS 

Don’t let the Fighting Services 
down by passing on secret in¬ 
formation in your possession 

e 

GUARD YOUR TONGUE 
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INTERNATIONAL 
PRODUCER-GAS UNITS 



FOR HEAVY-DUTY TRUCK SERVICE 

Now^ International Heavy-Duty Produccf-Gas Units are axailahle in tar^e 
quantities; not only for International trucks, hut also for any truck (»f suitable 
horsepower. Here are genuine Heavy-Dun' Units which will deliver maxi¬ 
mum power over a reasonable travelling range without re-fudling or servicing 
attention. Backed by the vast resources and manufacturing facilities of Inter¬ 
national Harvester, each Unit is exceptionally well constructed to give a long 
life of reliable and economical performance, and the convenient cabin ctmtrols 
make driving a real pleasure. 

Three models are available; the GL-?i05, with a generator tapacity of two 50 
Ih. bags of charcoal ; the GL-507, with four bags, and the International Heavy- 
Duty Trailer Unit which can he supplied with either a three or four-bag- 
c a parity generator. 

EXCLUSIVE INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: 

# Lmigest gas-gm^rmting capacity • Dual cantritugal 
dust extractors with automatic control valvma • Largoat 
hliaring capacity # Largtmt Security FUtor 

See youf nearest International Harvester Agent or write direct to us for 
illustrated booklet, which gives full particulars, 

mzB 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD 

<{NCOKFO»Ar)ru IN ViCTOHlAi 

S4I PYRMONT BltlDC;C RO.. CAMPEKDDWN. ftYUNEV. TELEPHONE : LA 32r>t (4 UHt S) 
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Competitor, 


PolnU 
Awarded to 
Pullets in 
tJwttpctition. 


Ouality points 
Awarded ta 
Groups of. 
Cockerefs in 
Male Bird 
Exhibition. 


Competitor. 


Quality 
Points 
Awarded to 
Pullets in 
Competition. 


Quality Points 
Awarded to 
Grottps of 
Cockerels in the 
Male Bird 
Exhibition. 


I^eghoriu* 


Anderson, W. & N. ... 

Argali, W. F. 

Bray, S. R. 

Bruce, W. H. 

Caimey, J. 

Cardun Poultry Farm 
Christie, R. C. & Son 

Cox, A. P-. 

Daley. S. K. 

Dove, D. R. 

Dundon, W. H. 

Ellison, J, H. 

Fi.sher, C. 

P'itzsimons, K. 

Flew, J. L. ... ...j 

Gilmore, N.| 

Graham, Miss M, ... j 

Greentree, A.; 

llankinson, J. 

Hill, G.I 

Hoe. W, H.! 

Hudson, T. 1 . 

Jacobs. R, A. ... ...j 

Jarman. T. E..i 

Kennedy. 1 *'. J. ...j 

Kerruish, J. I 

Knott, W.j 

Kraus, P. 1 

J.each, C, & Son .. ' 

Martin. S, .. ...i 

McDonald, T. ...j 

Minegold Poultry Farm 

Mullens. F. B. 

Newton, K, ... 

Payne. J. & Son ...* 

Prenderga.st Bros. .. ; 

Prugre,ss Poultry P'armI 
Ray, F. .. .1 

Kiddle, Mrs. I. ...j 

Robinson, C. W. ...i 

Smith's Stud harm 

Southern, J .] 

Stein, R. G. ... ...i 

Stuart, W. J. ... ...i 

Thoruughguod, K 

jBros. 

Watt, R. E. 

Wilson, Mrs. M. 


00 

Oo 


White Legboms — eontmmd. 

Wimbleford Poultry } 

Farm . 64 ! 

Young, H. G. O3 I 

Stevens, K. (Minorcas) 59 j 


Anderson, W. Sc N. 
Broughton, R. 
Dundon, W. 11 . 
(ieorge, A. & Son 
Harris, C. 

Jacobs, R. A. ... 
Jarman, T. K..., 
Judson, N. F. 
Martin, S. 

Minegold Poultry Fa 
Nova Poultry I'ann 
l^auU. R. W. ... 
Pitts Poultry Farm 
Robinson. C. W, 
Tyson Bros. ... 


Harris, K. F. ... 
Nicholls, Mrs. F. C. 
Nicholls, S. 

Wilson, K. 1 ). 


Atistralorps. 

...j 69 

...j 50 

03 

57 

...j 60 

50 


Langshans. 

... 1 60 

...1 02 

...1 05 

04 


Dubbed Bird Seetion. 

The points awarded in the dubbed cock bird 
( lass are given below, but these birds do not comi>ete 
foi the C. W. Robinson lYize : - 


04 


Argali. W. F. 


point 
... 05 

()2 


Bray. S. R. 


... O2 

5 b 


Hoe, W. H. 


... 03 

hi 


Jarman, T. E. 


... 03 

fib 

f ’3 

Kennedy, F. J. 


... 07 

(ii 


Teach, C. & Son ... 


... 50 

(»() 

Oi 

Robinson, C. W. ... 


... Of 

Of 


W'imbleford ^^>ultry Farm 

... O7 


It will be noted that two exhibits scored the 
s,inie numl>er of points, but the winner was decided 
l>y taking the total number of points awarded for 
the three birds, which was 202 in the case of 
I J, Kennedy, and 201 for Wimbleford l^Jultry 
harm. 
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Fowl Tick Fever 


Or Spirochaetosis 

Causes Heavy Losses 
Each Year. 

O 

THIS disease is most widespread in the western 
districts of New South Wales, where it causes 
considerable losses annually. Fowl, ducks and 
geese of all ages are susceptible and there is 
reason to believe that turkeys and pigeons may 
also he affected. There is apparently a con¬ 
siderable variation in the susceptibility of 
individual birds. 

llie causal organism is a micro-parasite 
occurring in the blood of affected fowls, and^ it 
is transmitted from bird to bird by the fowl lick 
{Argas f>crsicus) or the red mite (Dermanyssus 
avium). 1'hc spirochaetes multiply in the sali¬ 
vary glands of the ticks, which may remain 
infective for at least live months. Fowls may also 
l.>ecome infected by eating the affected ticks or 
the blood of another infected fowl. Fowls 
which have been affected with the disease and 
have recovered are immune. 

Symptoms. 

Symptoms develop in forty-eight hours after 
experimental inoculation, but in natural infections 
the incubation may be seven to nine days. 

Sometimes the birds are found dead without 
any premonitary symptoms, but more typically, in 
acute cases, they are seen to l»e huddlt-'d up. with 
dark combs and wattles and showing greenish 
diarrhoea. They h(‘come paraivsed and then die 
in a convulsion. Should they linger more tlinn a 


FREE LEAFLET 
On Fowl Tick Fever. 

This disease of poultry is dealt with more 
fully iii^ Poultry Diseases Leaflet No. 4—- 
“E'owl Tick Fever and its Carriers, the Fowl 
Tick and the Red Mite,” bv T. (i. Hunger- 
R;rl 

VWilc to the l>epartinent of Agriculture, 
Box 36 a. G.P.O,, Sydney, for a copy. 


few days the initial darkening of the comb may 
give place to paleness duo to anaemia resulting 
from the breakdown of the red cells in the blood 
Birds mildU affected present the typical picture 
of a sick fowl When they become paralysed it 
is usually only partial. Emaciation bk'omes 
marked and after about a fortnight they either 
die or begin 10 recover. Recovered birds will 
show anaemia and jaundice, the comb and wattles 
being pale and They generally moult 

ana will probably l)e slow in i ommencing to lay. 

344 



In the Early Statfea of Fowl Tick Fever. 

[AfUr Sfhwa*tMr. 


W'hen the dise.me occurs in pullets for the first 
time the morlalitv rat<‘ may he over eighty per 
cent. 

Post-mortem. 

The most noticeable featnres in hird.s affected 
with fowl tick fever are an enlargement of the 
spleen t<» as much a.s six times tlu' normal size, 
its surface being scattered with patches of necro¬ 
tic or (lead tissue. The liver is also enlarged, with 
necrotic i>atclies on it> surface. 

\clually field diagnt^sis is made l)y the associa¬ 
tion of the presence of ticks or ri'd mite and the 
presence of grceni.sh diarrhoea and paralysis in 
affeet<‘d birds rather than on the post-mortem 
appearance. A veterinarian can readily diagnose 
the comlition by demonstrating, microscopically, 
tile cansal organism in the blo<,)d. 

Differential Diagnotts. 

There are many disea.ses which cause listlessnes.s, 
diarrhoea and wasting in fowls and which may 
he confused with spirochaetosis. They are leu¬ 
cosis (characterised l)y white nodules in the organs 
and tissues), tuberculosis (lesions like leucosis, 
but mainly in the liver, spleen and intestines), 
worm infestation (no paralysis, and wa)rms 
readily s<‘en in the intestines at post-mortem), 
pulk^rum disease (no paraly.sis, and post-mortem 
sIk)w\s patchy colouration of the liver and dis¬ 
coloured misshaix*d ova), and chronic coccidiovsis 
(no paralysis, and post-mortem reveals marked 
inflammation of the small intestines and cheesy 
mahTial in the caeca). 

Control ami Traatmeni. 

The ohvi<jus method of control is liy eradica- 
Uon of the fowl ticks and red ttiiteis/thus pre¬ 
venting the spread of the disease. This i$ not as 
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easily effected as may be at first thought, as the 
ticks shelter in the crevices of houses and nest 
lK)xes, between perches and their supports, and 
under the bark of trees, particularly pepper trees, 
those favourites of the. fowl run with their very 
irregular trunks. 

The failure of many owners to discover the 
ticks on their properties is due to the fact that 
the ticks usually remain in hiding during the 



Piece of Oltl Splintered Wood Infeeted with 
Fowl Tick. 

davtime and feed on the bird^ vuily at night. 
Hence a search with a torclj at night may reveal 
them in cases where previous searcli with a knife 
in the ereviccs was unsuccessful. 

The ideal type of fowMiouse in tliosc areas 
where ticks are prevalent is of galvanised iron 
over a framework of piping, with the perches 
suspended from the roof by No. 6 wire or steel 


DEATH OF MR. 

Thk death occurred at Moorebank, on 8tli 
May, of Mr. Henry Lackie, aged 92. 

Mr. 1 -ackie first became associated with 
the Department of Agriculture in i89(>, 
when he was appointed Insj>ector of Vine¬ 
yards, following the discovery of phylloxera 
in viney^ds in the vicinity of Camden. He 
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on to which a metal cup to hold kerosene is sol¬ 
dered. Failing this, only sawn timber should be used. 
Whitewash should never be applied, as the flaking 
off provides effective hiding-places for the ticks. 

Treat tbe Fowl-houses. 

When the cjuistruction of the house is rcasf)n- 
ahly sound it may be treated by filling in all 
crevices and painting all joint.s with boiling tar 
or wood preserving (xil. Creosote or sump oil 
and other mineral oils used for orchard spray¬ 
ing arc quite suitable for this purpose. As these 
f)reparations are very irritant, fowls should not 
be allowed into the sheds until they are thoroughly 
dry. Once the cracks are effectively dosed the 
whole house should be .sprayed with ati insecti¬ 
cidal solution. One of the most common and 
satisfactory solutions is kerosene emulsion. This 
may l)e ma<le on the farm by adding one gallon 
of boiling water to one pound of chopped wash¬ 
ing soap and stirring until it is dissolved. When 
this has cot)led. one gallon of kerosene should be 
added, stirring constantly to pnxiuce a creamy 
enmlsion. Half a gallon of water is added tv 
every pint (^( this solution prior to use. Strong 
solutions of sheep dip, five per cent, miscible red 
oil in water and eight ounces of chloride of lime 
to the gallon of water arc all suitable solutions 
which are sometimes utilised. 

Whatever solution is selected it should In? 
sprayed with as much force as possible to drive 
the spray into any cracks. Spraying should he 
repeated at least three times at five <iay intervals, 
and it may l>e necessary to s{>ray even ten limes 
I'cfore examination reveals that the eradication 
lias been ctuntdete. The importance of a thorough 
( xamination must he stressed, a.s ticks can live for 
over two years without feeding, and i‘ven red mite 
will live three to five months. 

Guardi Against Re-infestation. 

< hic(‘ the eradication campaign has begun, all 
crates or boxes entering the farm should he 
regarded as potential sources of re-infestation and 
whoiild be saturated with kerosene emulsion, and 
an\ straw or shavings burned. 

In cases where the present l)uildings are <dd or 
riddled with ants or borers, it will be found more 
t‘coi'<>miral in the Jung run to burn them and 
rebuild, as the complete extermination of the ticks 
irom such structures i> most difficult and in many 
in>tances impossible. 

The trealtuem of individual birds is sometimes 
undertaken successftilly by intravenous injection.^ 
of arsenical coTupimmls such as neosalvarsan, hut 
such treatment ‘^houM be attempted by a veteri¬ 
narian only. In any ca.se, the co.st is prohibitive, 
except for birds of exceptional value. 


HENRY LACKIE. 

played a vahiaWe part in the fight against 
litis pest, being later associated with the 
Department’s viticultural .stations at How- 
long, Belmont and Raymond 'I'errace. In 
i()ir he retired from the Department anti 
engaged in vine growing on his property at 
Moorehank. 
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PARAGRAPHS AND NOTICES. 


How Britaio Implemented Her Wartinm Agricultaral Policy. 


“It is my belief that the question of in¬ 
creasing^ food production will never be 
solved unless we tackle it in the same 
tborou^b and bold manner with which it 
was handled in Britain from the beginning 
of the ward’ said Mr. E. if. (irahani. Chair¬ 
man of the N.SAV. l^ranch of the Austra¬ 
lian Stud V\g Breeders’ Society, recently, 
“At present confusion and chaos exists 
amon^ producers because so many depart¬ 
ments and boards are handling* various 
phases of primary production. There is no 
clear objective, no defined policy. No 
department knows exactly what it wants, 
no producer knows vvliat the country wants. 

“In Britain, shortly after tlie outbreak of 
war. a Ministry of Food was created. This 
Department was charged with both the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of all foods, and 
it has done a marvellous job. 

‘'Among other things, the Department 
launched a 'Dig for Victory’ campaign and 
implemented it rigorously. It assessed the 
required production of the various lhing.s 
that could be grown or rai.sed in Britain, 
and told farmers plainly wliat they had to 
jiroduce. Tliat necessitated the jiloughiiig 
of over two million acres of gra.ssland—a 
colossal task for one year—hut the objec¬ 
tive was not achieved hy haphazard control 
of un-co ordinated effort. 


“Agricultural executive committees were 
appointed in every district, composed of 
sound, practical farmers, and these com¬ 
mittees surveyed each farm from a produc¬ 
tion ])oint of view. They formulated a 
production prograninie for each property, 
set the farmer a task, and compelled him 
to carry it out. Men who fell short of the 
required production from their farms were 
fined. Men w'ho shirked deliberately were 
displaced and more capable men put on 
thi'ir holdings. In North Norfolk over qu.) 
farmers were ordered to quit their hold¬ 
ings at the instance of the local agricultural 
executive. 

“The excutives, for their jiart, helped 
every farmer to carry out the programme 
laid down for his farm. They gave finan¬ 
cial assi.stance where ncces.sary: they saw 
that man-pow'cr was provided if required; 
they found seed, fertiliser and ex]K‘rt advice 
in matiy instances. Most imptjrtanl of all, 
they guaranteed a price for the commodity 
produced. 

“it needed a Minister with plenary 
]>owers to implement this .scheme and to 
create the organisation of experts it 
demanded. But Britain found that in no 
other way could the production objective 
lie achieved, and was bold enough to do it. 
Now, there is a full too per cent, co-opera¬ 
tion of farmers in the plan. 


Advice on tiie Feeding of Livestock. 


UNPKk the present war-time conditions, 
when the liusbanding of our resources is 
a primary necessity, the care and mainten¬ 
ance of our livestock are more than ever 
important. ()wing to the scarcit\ of some 
fodders ami the desirability of utilising 
feeds sucli as wlutat and barley in unusual 
quantities, feeding now presents difficulties 
not encountered in normal times, points 
out Mr. Max Henry. Chief of the Division 
of Animal Industry, As an aid to the solu- 
tioji of these problems, stockowners are 
urged to make full use of the help available 
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Iroin the Department. It is .suggested that 
stockowners advise the Department what 
foods are available to them, when a recom¬ 
mendation wall he given as to the most desir¬ 
able proportion of each for incorporation in 
the claily ration. 

fhe postal address of the Department is 
Box 3f)A Sydney, but advice can 

be obtained direct from District Veterinary 
Officers, Inspectors of Stock, Sheep and 
W ool Instructors, and Piggery In^ructors 
located in the various country centres. 
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Chemistry and Agriculture. 

(Continuedfrontpage 339.) 


L\ Because of the' dangerous nature of 
hydrogen, helium, which is non-inflammable, 
is now preferred for this purpose. 

Because of its high temperature of com¬ 
bustion, hydrogen is used in the oxy- 
hydrogen olowpipe devised by Hare, of 
Philadelphia, in 1801, for the manufacture 
of quartan glass, synthetic rubies and sap- 
phires. for melting platinum, and in the 
autogenous welding of steel and other 
metals. 

Att Inportaiit Uie of Hydrogen. 

An important application of hydrogen due 
to M. Sabatier is in the “hardening’' of 
animal and vegetable fats and fatty acids, 
those with low melting points being con¬ 
verted into others with a higher melting 
point, more suitable for the manufacture of 
candles, soap and margarine. Thus oleic 
acid combines with hydrogen to form 
stearic acid. Hydrogen under pressure is 
used also in the “cracking'' of ])etroleiim 
for gasoline production. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching application 
of hydrogen is in the manufacture of am¬ 
monia (NHh) by combination with nitrogen, 
ammonia l>eing required for the manufac¬ 
tures of explosives and alkali, for the 
refrigeration !ndu?>!ry, and for tlie ])repara“ 
tion of ammonium sulphate, an important 
agricultural fertiliser. 


Colourless liquid hydrogen is obtained at 
the extremely low temperature of —252 de¬ 
grees C., and at a still lower temperature, 
-“259 degrees C,, the liquid freezes, yielding 
white crystals of solid hydrogen. 

Hydrogen in Exchange Phenomena. 

The organic and inorganic colloidal frac¬ 
tion of a soil is the seat of im]>ortant chemi¬ 
cal processes known as base or cation ex¬ 
change. The cations or positively charged 
atomic particles (ions) of calcium, magne¬ 
sium, potassium, sodium and hydrogen occur 
a<lsorbecl by tlie soil colloids, and they have 
the power, under appropriate conditions, of 
replacing eacii other. Acid soils contain an 
excessive amount of adsorf)ed hydrogen ions 
{an acid being defined as a substance cap- 
a))le of yielding hydrogen ions). 

in correcting acidity by the application 
(»f calcium and magnesium compounds, hy¬ 
drogen cations are re})laced by those of 
calcium and tnagnesium. A measure of the 
acidity or alkalinity of a soil is provided by 
llie pH scale in which values less than 7 
are acid, thfrse over 7, alkaline. Acid soils 
re(]uiring enrichment with calcium and mag¬ 
nesium as by the addition of dolomite, an- 
nf widespread occurrence in ea.stern New 
.'^outh Wales. wh<!re heavy rainfall has 
U ached the soil of these bases, 

( f'o hr ronfinitcti,) 


Plant Diseases. 

(Continued (non page 


by dusting with c<jpper carbonate, reil cup¬ 
rous oxide or copper oxychloride at the 
rate of 2 oz. |>er bushel or with “Agrosan ' 
or “Ceresan" at the rate of i uz. per bushel. 

The article on vegetable seed treatments 
for the control of many types of seed-borne 
diseavses, which appeared in these notes last 
month, has been reprinted and copies ma\ 
now be had on application to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 


New Plant Diseases. 

1)1 KiN(. May, 1042, the following diseases 
were recorded for the first time in New 
South W ales :-- 

Convolvulus purpurea, convuivulus:— 
ln()^aic and greening (virus). Sydney 
inetropolium area. 

Xothoscordum fragrans, oni<m weed 
mosaic (virus). Sydney metropolitan area. 

Salvia officinalis, sage. Hetcrodcra 
warioni (Cornu) Goocley. Root knot. 
Castle Hill. 


You In a War Savings Certificata Croup t 
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Ergot Poisoning of Cattle 

Prevalent on North Coast. 


Never before in the history of the far north 
coast has ergot poisoning been observed over 
such a wide area and affecting so many cattle 
as has been the case this autumn, points out 
the Chief of the Division of Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture, who sug¬ 
gests that dairy farmers should make them¬ 
selves familiar with the sym])toms of this 
condition and w'ith measures that will reduce 
effects on the animals. 

In some herds as many as half of the cows 
have been recorded as sick : fortunately mor¬ 
talities have been light. The effect of this 
widespread occurrence of the fungus is that 
production is being severely affected in an 
area which produces a very large portion of 
the dairy produce of the Stale and in which 
the farmers are already faced with difficult 
economic conditions. 

Some cattle show marked symptoms for 
as long as six weeks, though the average 
periiKl is from seven to fourteen days. The 
first symptoms noticed are nervous irrita¬ 
bility and twitchings of the muscles of the 
body and limbs. This condition progresses 
to shivering and is accompanied by inco¬ 
ordination of gait with stiffness of the fore¬ 


limbs and a rolling gait of the hind-limbs. 
In some cases the head moves up and clown 
a^d the tail swings laterally. The eyes have 
a stary look, and at times the animal adopts 
an attitude as if about to charge. Later the 
animal goes down, and if hel|>ed to its feet 
may statid for a time and then plunge for¬ 
wards, due to collapse of the fore-limbs. 

Lattlc develop a craving for the infected 
seed heads and eat these to the neglect of 
the normal seed heads and leaf portions of 
the ))lants. There is no evidence of the 
establishment of immunity to ergot 
poisoning. 

Withdrawal of the stock from ergot- 
infested j)astures results in complete 
recover)'. If this cannot he done, it may be 
possible to graze the animals on less heavily 
infected areas. If it is practicable, mowing 
(ff the beads before maturity is very effec¬ 
tive, and burning of the pasture will destroy 
some of the spore.s and help to decrease the 
carry-over. 

Drenching with i *^ Ib. of e])som salts in 
2 ])ints of water will help to purge the 
animals of the toxic .substance. 


Insect Pests. 

(Coniiniied from page 330.) 


Maked naphthalene, mixed well through 
the seed, at the rate of 2 or 3 ounces per 
bushel (60 11),) prevents heavy infestation, 
and will ])rotect lightly-infested seed from 
further damage. The seed should be exam¬ 
ined every six to eight weeks, and a little 
more naphthalene added to replace that 
which has evaporated. 

Fumigation does not prevent reinfesta¬ 
tion of tile seed, and where naphthaletie is 
used it has the disadvantage of having to 
he examined every six to eight weeks. There 
are indications also that the germination may 
be affected by naplilhalene, under some con¬ 
ditions, especially where it is used following 
fumigation. 

^ In recent exj^riments conducted by the 
Entomological Branch, it was found that 
copper oxychloride i lb,, or kar>lin i lb., 
mixed thoroughly with i bushel {(x> lb.) of 


seeds, effectively c()utroll(‘d the weevils. 
Both sodium fluosilicate and ccresan at the 
rate of 2 ounces to the bushel were also 
found to give good control. 

IWery .seed must be coaled with the dust, 
as this cf>vering prevents the small larVcC 
from eating their way into the seed. 

Weevil larv;e already feeding within the 
seeds will not be controlled by these dusts, 
hut will continue to develop and later 
emerge as adults. 1'he dusts, particularly 
the cop])er oxychloride and kaolin, will pre¬ 
vent these adults from causing further infes¬ 
tation. The co3)j)cr compound; sodium fluo- 
Aiilicate and ceresan are poisonous, and care 
inust be taken in handling them. 

Clean seed may be protected from infes¬ 
tation by storing it in stout muslin bags or 
large tins which the weevils cannot enter* 
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PRODUCTION Aids. 

Labour Savers 

i ^ DnuiAt* I ift to meet the 


The HB 7 Tractor Power Lift ' 
Mofliittoafil Plough 

The ''O 

B-7 Horse Drawn DouUe X 
and Three Furrow Plough ^ 


Every Wanted Feature U to be found 

i> B-W. IMPLEMENTS 

For all sortt of tillage: Single Furrow Plough*, Diic 
Ploughs, Rigid and Spring’-tme Cultivators, Mouldboard 
Ploughs, Scu^ert, Renovators, Diamond Harrows, 
Pasture Harrows, Mowers, Hay and Lucerne Rakes, 
Hay Presses, Chaff cutters—for horse or tractor. Aho 
NUN AN Spray Irrigation. 


National 
i need 



C\^nogaS 

The surest 
and most 
economical 
solution of the 
Rabbit problem. 


applied with a Buzacott 

Foot - Pump Blower 

“ It’s 
the GAS 
that KILLS 
them.” 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL STOREKEEPERS. 



7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

Everything for the Man on the Land** 
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WAR 

AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES. 

'WAR Agricultural Committees have been 
.appointed by the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. 
W. F. Dunn, M.L.A.) in twenty weight districts 
in New South Wales. The immediate function 
of these committees is to organise all available 
labour for farming operations within their re* 
spective districts. Each committee consists of 
five members—two primary producer repre¬ 
sentatives, one urban representative, a paid 
secretary and the district officer of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. The latter will be chair¬ 
man and will also act as organiser. 

Thcs^e War Agricultural Committees will be 
the central committees in the various districts, 
hut for effective functioning they will require to 
form a number of small, active, local committees. 
This will )>e definitely necessary in handling 
manpower problems. It has been sugge.sted that 
.all exkting agricultural organisations, including 
committees which have been recently formed, 
fihouJd act as local committees, and where there 
^re several such organisations in a locality they 
should combine to form one local committee. 

It is intended that the district committees will 
i^Ui>roach the manpower problems in the follow¬ 
ing way^: They will confer with advise the 


National Service Manpower Officers on all mat¬ 
ters affecting rural production within their par¬ 
ticular districts. They will arrange for the best 
use of remaining manpower un the farms by 
stimulating the formation of labour pools among 
groups of farmers. They will survey and use to 
the best advantage any casual labour available 
from towns and from local schools. They will 
make recommendations in relation to the use of 
membep of the Women's Army and such other 
women's labour as might be available. So far 
as the handling of labour is concerned, the whole 
scheme has been worked out in closest collabora- 
lion with the Director-General of Manpower. 

The successful functioning of these newly 
created committees will depend to a large extent 
on the abilities and the acceptableness of the men 
who comprise them. A no less important factor, of 
course, is the amount of co-operation afforded 
them by the rural and urban communities, bu 
far as per.sonnel is concerned, all confidence can 
be repo'^ed in the Minister’s choice. Kach district 
was combed for the best men available: men of 
rec<^gnised abilities and respected judgment who 
were prepared to devote much of their time to a 
national job—a iob which demands the setting 
aside of sectional and party interests. 

jl w'ould appear that there has now been brought 
int(» being in New South Wales an organisation, 
in the main prcxlucer controlled, which not only 
shrmld restore a full measure of confidence 
within the primary industries but should be cap¬ 
able of rendering valuable service in helping to 
smooth oitf many of the difficulties wdiich so 
sorely beset our wartime agriculture. The Minis¬ 
ter for Agriculture has set up very efficient 
machineps it is now^ up to primary producers 
to keep it miming. Manpower i.s th.. first job, but 
once functioning smoothly these Wai Agricultural 
Comniittecs should, if called upon, be capable of 
achieving almost any objective in the held of 
primary production. 
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The Care of Sick Animals. 

Importance of Correct Feeding and Management. 


S. L. Black, M.R.CW.S., District Vetennary Ofhcer. 

In many respects stockowners i>ossess an overabundance of in medicines fur 
curing sickness in animals. Witluiut a doubt, suitable medicines used with 
discretion can often assist greatly in the animal's return to normal health, but 
even then it is well worth emphasising that feeding and attention are frequently of 
more value than the actual medicines used When medicines are employed in a 
haphazard fashion, as is often the case with proprietary piepaialtons, they may 
be useless or even harmful If the owner does not know what is wrong with the 
sick animal, and he desires to make use of some medicine, il is far better to 
adhere to the use of a simple safe laxatne than to use a complicated mixture in 
the hope tliat its complex nature will effect a cure 

The purpose of this address,* however, is mainly to draw attention to the 
value of careful feeding and management m auHng the sick animal liack to health. 
The importance of these factors m handling all animal ailments can hardly be 
over-en.jdiasi^^ed 


Isolate Sick Animals. 

Most people living m the country notice 
how a sick animal will endeavour to gel 
away by itself to a quiet ])lace. This is 
a characteristic that applies to all sick 
domestic animals, and their endeavour to 
isolate themselves should not lie lost sight 
of. \nytliing that the owner can do to 
assist the sick animal to tind a comfortable 
place away from other livestock is well worth 
floing. It i» then in a better iiosition to rest 
without any fear of being disturbed, and 


undisturbed rest can aid considerably in as* 
sisting it back to health. 

Idle segiegation of sick animals is also 
useful from another point of view. There 
IS always the possibility that the illness may 
be of an infectious nature. Such being the 
case, isolation of the animal that is ill is 
a very useful precautionary measure until 
the cause of its illness can be determined* 
or until its recovery indicates tliat the sick¬ 
ness has been of a mild nature only. 


♦ Ibuj article j$ the report of a lecuit wirtkss address b> Mr. S L. Black, over Slat^ou CV. 
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Correct F^inf Imporlaiit 

Probably no factor is more important in 
the maintenance of health in animals or in 
aiding sick animals to recover their health 
than is diet. In this Cbtintry we are con¬ 
stantly faced with the problem of deeding 
with cattle and sheep which are not properly 
fed and as a result have got into a low 
condition or become diseased. Although, 
generally speaking, a better position exists 
with regard to the feeding of horses, com¬ 
monly enough the low condition of these 
animals is also sufficient evidence that they 
have had to go short of feed. 

Until some system can be evolved to 
make the feed position secure, we must con¬ 
tinue to face difficulties brought about by 
scrni-starvation. To enlighten the farminjg 
and grazing community as to the disastrous 
consequences brought about by those factors 
which produce undernourished stock seems 
U) be the first and im])ortant objective. 
When that is done, the lime is likely to be 
near at hand when adequate efforts will be 
made to farm properly , to correlate farming 
witli grazing, and to conserve adequate sup¬ 
plies of feed. This being done, and the num¬ 
ber of stock grazed on holdings being such 
that the soil will not undergo <lepletion and 
wastage, then we should be on the verge 
of a new era in agricultural projects. 

The dog is one animal in this country that 
is invarial)!y well fed. Indeed, in many 
cases, it is overfed, l^articularly is this so 
in respect of the dog kept as a pet. Many 
of these household pets would be in better 
health if they were restricted to one feed 
each day and all tit-bits entirely excluded. 

Appetiiiiig Food For Sick AnimmU. 

There are times when animals which are 
sick and weak have to be enticed to eat. 
When this is so, the food given should be 
as appetising as possible. For horses, a 
bran mash often constitutes one of the most 
appetising foods. In preparing a bran mash, 
salt vshould be included in the bran, and 
sometimes horses will take to it better if 
about lb. of treacle or molasses is mixed 
in the mash. If the horse refuses the bran 
mash, as is sometimes the case, he may be 
tried with a bran and linseed mash, oatmeal 
gruel or even milk. A sick horse may re¬ 
fuse the other foodstuffs mention^ and yet 
take milk. If salt is added to the milk (about 
one dessertspoonful of salt to a gallon of 
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milk) it will make it more palatable for 
him. Sometimes a sick horse will not take 
any type of bucket food, but is prepared to 
eat a little grass, clover, lucerne or even raw 
carrots. Any of these are good to coax the 
appetite. 

A sick cow can be offered the same type 
of food as a horse, with the object of en¬ 
couraging her appetite. For a dog that is 
sick the food that is most suitable is usually 
milk, milk and porridge, or minced meat. 
Minced meat is more easily digested than 
whole meat. 

A Practice to be Condemiied. 

Sometimes a distracted owner finds that 
the sick animal will refuse any type of 
food and in desperation attempts drenching 
the animal with foodstuffs in suspension or 
solution, such as gruel. This is a very bad 
practice, and one to be condemned from 
every aspect. Since the animal has no 
appetite it is almost certain that there is 
no flow of juices in the stomach and intes¬ 
tines to digest the food. The undigested food 
lying in the stomach is then liable to upset 
the animal, add to its sickness, and thus 
delay nature s healing methods. It is far 
better to wait until the animal has some 
desire to feed tlian to attempt compelling 
it to swallow any foodstuffs. In any case, 
there are certain digestive derangements such 
as impaction and scours that will show a 
(juicker tendency to recover if no food is 
eaten or allowed to the animal for a period 
of forty-eight hours. 

Supply Adequate Good Water* 

Another important item to be watched in 
the caring of sick animals is tlrat sufficient 
good water is available for them to drink. 
A sid; animal wdll often show a greater de¬ 
sire for water and will drink oftener than 
one that is well. Water has a cleansing ef¬ 
fect on internal organs and assists the body 
to eliminate waste and toxic products. The 
elimination of these products in cases of 
sickness is of great importance to the 
animal in overcoming its sickness. 

Prolectiou from Cold. 

Also of great value in assisting the sick 
animal back to health is sufficient warmth 
during cold weather. Warmth may be pro¬ 
vided through the agency of a shed or a 
rug, or both. Belts or clusters of shelter 
trees can also help when no shed can be 
provided. In supplying warmth the aim 
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should be to maintain the sick animal at as 
uniform a temperature as possible during 
the twenty-four hours. 

With particular reference to rugging, it 
is much bettor to remove the rug when the 
day begins to warm up and replace it in 
the evening than to leave it on all the time. 
This advice also holds good with regard 
to animals that are in normal health. Quite 
often dairy cows are rugged night and day 
during the colder part of the year. The 
whole object of providing warmth is de¬ 
feated when rugging is carried out in this 
way. Also, as the sun and fresh air have a 
cleansing effect on the skin, and have a 
tonic influence on the body, tlie animal 
will not derive full benefit from nature\s 
gifts if kept rugged all the time. 

Dogs, as well as the larger animals, also 
benefit greatly from warmth. The plaintive 
howl of the dog during a cold night or his 
shivering apjiearance in the morning could 
easily be prevented if the kennel he placed 
in a sheltered spot and suitably constructed 
to give warmth. Moreover, warm kennels 
give dogs greater resistance against colds 
and distemper, and. if a dog becomes sick, 
give him a better chance of recovery. 

Shoold Sick Animals be Gnmmed? 

As regards the question of grooming the 
sick animal, much will dejiend on the 
severity of its sickness. When very sick, 
it is better not to disturb the animal by 
grooming other than to remove any dis¬ 
charge that may have collected about the 
eyes or nostrils. Discharge of this nature 
is coniniQidy enough seen with such dis¬ 
eases IS distemper in Hogs or influenza in 
horses. When the animal’s .sickness is not 
too severe, grooming of the body can have 
a useful effect in cleaning tlie skin pores, 
removing dirt and relieving any itchincss. 
This done, the animal wih rest more com¬ 
fortably. 

Rest After Medicinal Treatment. 

T have already referred to the value of 
undisturbed rest to the animal when sick. 
There are certain medicinal agents which, 
when used, make it of vital inij)oitance that 
the animal be rested subsequent to treat¬ 
ment, Oil of turpentine and carbon tetra¬ 
chloride are two sudi medicaments, Both 
are commonly enough employed for treat¬ 
ing worms in horses. 
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An instance comes to mind AVhere to 
owner drenched hi$ horses with a mixture 
of oil of turpentine and raw linseed oil, with 
the object of getting rid of worms. After 
the treatment, the horses were yoked up 
and worked hard for the rest of the day. 
As a result of this, one very good mare 
died and a second eventually recovered only 
after a severe illness. It is, therefore, im¬ 
portant, after using a medicine such as oil 
of turpentine, to rest the treated animals 
for a period of twenty-four hours. When 
this is done, the greater part of the drug 
will have been eliminated from the body by 
the time the horse is put back into work. 
This is a safe and necessary precaution. 

Treatment of Wonnds* 

In Australia, where there is such a 
scarcity of veterinary surgeons in country 
di‘^tricts. an owner with a very sick animal 
often feels obliged to resort to some form of 
medicinal treatment on his own account. 
This is quite all right so long as care is taken 
regarding the agent employed, which should 
he incapable of harming the animal and 
should be first-aid in nature. 

One common error noticed is the form 
of treatment used for cuts. Strong anti¬ 
septic solutions arc sometimes applied to 
them day after day with the object. 
patently, of destroying any infection present 
.Strong antiseptic solutions have an irritat¬ 
ing effect on cuts, and instcatl of aiding 
nature's healing methods actually delay heal¬ 
ing. I'hey may even he responsible for set¬ 
ting up certain complications in the cuts. 
In treating ordinary cuts it is quite suffi¬ 
cient to cleanse them finst with plenty of 
dean hoi water at about blood heat in 1cm - 
peratuie and then powder the cut surface 
with boracic. 

If Veterinarum is Not Available. 

If a stock owner lives in any part of the 
country where he cannot obtain assistance 
from a veterinary practitioner in dealing 
with sick animals, he can always consult the* 
inspector of stock in charge of his district. 
However, the amount of official work to be 
attended to by the stock inspector does not 
enable him to make special visits to sick 
animals in his district, but if he is sujiplied 
with an accurate account of the nature of' 
the symptoms .shown, he can often give the 
owner useful guidance on the form of treat¬ 
ment to ht adopted. 
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^1^ The Departmeat of Agriculture 

will sell a number of 
Stud Guernsey Bulls 






Stud Guernsey Bulls 
at Wollongbar Ex- 
^ periment Farm 
B on 19th August 




For particulars 
apply to— 

R. Gordon, Auctioneer, 
Lismore, or 






The Manager, Wollongbar 
Experiment Farm, ih LISMORE 
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Guernseys. 

"The GoMeir Butter Breed.” 


C. G, F. Grakt, Herdmaster. 

THE Depsrtmeat of Agrieultare bas 
deeided to make available a number of 
young Stud Guernsey Bulls—oertifled 
as having passed the T.B. and C.A. teshi 
—for sale at WoUongbar Experiment 
Farm on the 19th of this month (see 
advertisement In this issue). 

In view of the dlffloulty of importing 
fresh blood from overseas, farmers 
should cull out all unregistered grade 
or old bulls and seise this opportunity 
of obtaining a vigorous young bull. 
The Guernsey cow is known as the 
** Golden Butter Cow,” and a Guernsey 
bull is always a gilt-edge investment. 



iieBti of a Typical 
WolIoAfbar Guemaey Bull. 


Sinfie Purpose Breed. 

Thk Guenisey is what is known as a “single 
purpose*' cow. Her contribution to man^s 
need is to yield milk, not beef; she is not a 
so-called “dual purjKise" animal. Without 
entering into controversy as to the relative 
commercial value of single and dual-purpose 
cattle for milk production, it is sufiicient to 
point out that the former offers earlier 
maturity, a longer life of usefulness, and, 
in the case of the Guernsey, a product which 
is unsuq)assed, either in (ockI value, colour 
or taste, by that of any other breed. 



Uigay Cow, 


Moreover, in these days of scientific feed¬ 
ing, another side of the Guernsey proj^osi- 
tion cotnes into prominence, and it is 


distinctly a commercial consideration. It is 
agreed that a dairy cow requires a certain 
ration for maintenance in direct relation to 
licr size, and a supplementary one for 
production, varying with the amount of milk 
yielded. In this respect the Guernsey 
compares very favourably with the larger- 
framed dual-purpose breeds, as her yield of 
milk is higher in proportion to her size than 
that of larger breeds. Furthermore, it is an 
acknowledged fact that the Guernsey does 
not require a rich pasture on which to feed, 
Imt can be seen in many parts of the country 
finding her living on pastures which are far 
from being the best, and in all seasons of 
the year the Guernsey is more adapted lo 
grass and green forage crops than to dry 
feeding alone. 

Origin of die Guernsey. 

The monks of Les Vauxl>elets Agricul¬ 
tural College.. Guemsey Island, have made 
careful investigations with a view to tracing 
the origin of the Guernsey breed. 

Although no proof can be advanced for 
the theory, they have reached the conclusion 
that the origin of the Guernsey is to be 
sought in the breed of Brittany known as 
the ^'Froment du Leon,^' a breed which still 
(Continued on page 379 ) 
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The 

Superior 
Value 
of 

“ Meggitt*s” 
has been 

PROVED BY RESULTS! 


Wot suMj tom iMTfitVf Wnxo Xdii«««d Wooop 
muto and XacfltVa ailtiMad OH Maal liava 
f oimd drat plaoa la taa ratloaa of laadlad atook 
ow a aa a iMH^auaa of tlia nalfomlir aatlazaciory 
aad aooaoxaleal rasalta oOtalaad froat tlMlr 
uaa. Thaa ara rloSi la dldaatlbla protala aad 
tliaa ooatala 6 % of ICadlSaal IHaaaad OIL tha 
laxatlaa affaot of wUob la aapplaaiaatad by 
Uialr ooataat of aagatabla macuaga* 

Xa ilia faadlair of abaap, XagvltVa Xdaaaad 
lap Rata oombtaa to a daaraa poaaaaaad by 



Za tba faadlac of dalir oowa, oatraa, pifa, baaf 


atook, ate. 
aqaaUy aa 


▼alaai 


loaM froia^^ablaa ancb aa i^'aotloai 
aad aaabliad abaap to aiaka tha maalinnm aaa 
of tba aataval foad. 

Wot awaa -with Uuab at f oot oa dry faad aboat 
4-oaa. of «Magantt*a*^ par day la adtqaa^ to 
radaoa aiovtfSUaa at winblaa a^ aiaka tt 
poadlbla for tha awa to arodaoa aaldolaat aOlk 
to roar a haaltby lamb. Por d«F o 

tehtar ratloa la aaaaUy aagclaat to ma i n tai n 
uui Hook la atroaffar* naaltl^r ooajUtloa* aad 
to prodaoa a aonadar aad haarlar daaea. 


Oil is 

. and givaa aqaaUy aa oat- 
ataadlad raaalta. Whan prapariad atook for 
Show or aala It la aaad ay tha majoxily of 
laadlay braadara aa la ahowa by tha fact that 
at tha laat 5 mJLS. Showa (Syobay) otot 96% 
of tha prliawlaaiay Baaf and Dairy Stock wara 
fad prodaet. AU olaaaaa of atock ownara 
thronabont Aaatralla faad ** Btayyittb ** to yiya 
thamlwttar aad mora profitabla raanlta* whathar 
thoaa raaalta ba la tha form of laoraaaad milk 
ylalda or of a aaiokar yrowa, battar flnlabad 
oaroaaa. 

Stock ownara raonlrlity laformatloa oa faadlay, 
can obtain fraa litaratara and ratloa advlca by 
writlny to BCayyltt Blmltad (addraaa balow). 


AMPLE SUPFUES. 


rift'c Pare JMnatad Shgtp 


Ouf£oi OTO aoaUobh through 


AmpU om 

Nuto OIMf------ „ , 

Produco Morehanto, Conorai Storoo, Stock and 
Station Agonto, ButUr Pactoriaa, or direct 
through Moggitt Limiiod, __ 


MEGGTTTS 


PURE LINSEED OIL MEAL and 
PURE LINSEED SHEEP NUTS 

MMufachmd from Puro LiiiM«a from which portion of tho oU ho* hoeo extracted by 

hydtraidk praaaure oaiy* 

MECGITT UNITED, HEAD OFFICE: 67 YORK STREET, SYDNEY. 

Wnrket PARRAlMUi>rrAr~M6taOUimE^APELAiDE. Box E. <^P 
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PREPARE FOR FLYSTRIKE. 

DON’T WAIT TILL THE FLIES ATTACK. 

P ASTORAL i^dmy aro excepltotiaily favovrabla for Koavy and aarly fiy 

attack. Roiaamber that this year yon have also to contend with shortafo of labottr 
and traffic delays so don’t wait till the flies start before ordering your rei|uireinents« 

FLYACIDE (B.T.B..15) 

is the dressing you have been looking for» for years« It is not only low in cost* but 
freight on it is cheaper than on any other fiy dressing! Kou con eoen havm it dmliv^red 
hy post* 

Most important of all: Users claim there is nothing better than FLYACIDE 
at any prtca and it can be used safely on any strike as it is non-'poisonous. 

FLYACIDE is supplied in powder form for you to mix at home: You sare the 
freight on the water. 

Small cartons (2. gals.) .. «. 9/*> f.o.r. Sydney. 

Large cartons (12 gals.) «• . . ,. 54/- f.o.r. Sydney. 

Send 20s. 9d. (plus exchange) and we will post (to any address in H.S.W.) 
sufficient Flyacide to make 4 gals, of dressing. 

GRAZCOS 

The Graziers Co-operafive Shearing Co Ltd. 

GRAZCOS HOUSE: 46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 



Fire and Tar Brands 
made to order. 


Specialists in Steeluxtre for the Countryman* 

W. tJNO. BAKER 

3 HUNTER STREET, SYDNEY. 


PTY. 

LTD. 
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llie Efficiencf 

Organic Materials in Supplying Nitrogen to Crops. 


N. H. PARBERY, D.Sc.Agr., Analyst, and 
R. J. SWABY, M.Agr.Sc., B.Sc., Assistant Bacteriologist. 

DIMINISHING aupplioft of nitroffOMua fortilisera and the proaent Increased demand for 
these materials in yegetahle prodiictioii have created a situation which makes it essential 
to utilise all materials whereof a reasonable proportion of the contained nitrogen can be 
converted in the soil to forms suitalde for absorption by crops* The purpose of this 
article is to present a short account of experiments conducted by the authors to measure 
the extent and rate of release of nitrogen from some sixty organic materials. 


Farm*grown substitutes for the efficient forms 
of nitrogenous fertilisers such as nitrates and 
ammonium compounds, which are now being used 
in the production of explosives, are not available 
in any quantity in New South Wales, By¬ 
products of industry, such as dried blood and 
meals of animal or vegetable origin, while effi¬ 
cient sources of nitrogen for the nutrition of 
plants, are in such demand as feedine-stuffs that 
they are unimportant in relieving the nitrogen 
shortage. In this State the conservation of animal 
manure, the production of composts or the pur¬ 
suit of rotations designed to maitilatn soil fertility, 
have not been widely practised. 

Leguminous Crops Vary Greatly in Quality. 

There is a widespread idea that any kind of 
organic matter incorporated in the soil has a 
beneficial influence on plant growth, but this is 
not necessarily the case. That certain types of 
material can .seriously impair soil fertility will 
l>c clearly demonstrated. Some plant materials 
are undoubtedly efficient sources of nitrogen, but 
a knowledge of the deleterious effects w'hich 
otliers have on the availability of soil nitrogen 
and minerals, should make growers more selec¬ 
tive of materials for incorporation and enable 
them to avoid the undesirable effects which follow 
the inclusion of some plant materials in the soil. 
The assertion that particular crops such as tick- 
lw!ans, cowpeas and red clover are valuable green 
manure crops is not always justified, in view of 
the fact that their chemical composition may vary 
so widely as to make it hazardous to predict 
whether or not they will benefit following crops. 

The nitrogen content of leguminous green 
manure crops is influenced by the nitrogen avail¬ 
able in the soil and that contributed by the root- 
nodule bacteria. If these bacteria arc ineffective 
or absent, then little or no nitrogen from the 
air is converted by their activities to forms usable 
by the plant. When this feature accompanies low 
soil fertility, crop growth is poor and its nitrogen 
content is low. 

Nitrogen is released from the forms in which 
it occurs in plant material, as a result of decom¬ 
position by micro-organisms, chiefly bacteria ami 
tnotdds. Their number and the chemical change 
Uiey bring about are controlled by the composi¬ 
tion of the mtaterial (particularly its nitrogen 
content)* conditions of temperature and mois¬ 
ture and the adequacy of the tiwneral supply. 


The activities of the soil’s microbe population 
are not always philanthropic; their demands for 
nitrogen in tissue building must be wholly satis¬ 
fied before a possible excess is converted to fonus 
which plants normally use. 

Poor Quolity Organic Materials Rob the Soil 
of Nitrogen. 

In the presence of poor quality materials such 
as nitrogen-poor legumes, leguminous straw, 
straw, strawy fibrous crop residues, manure con¬ 
taining much straw or wood shavings, cane 
trash, maize silage or stalks, sawdust, bush scrap¬ 
ings, the roots of most crops and sugary or 
starchy substances, the supply of nitrogen, both 
within tlie materials and any released from soil 
humus, is quickly commandeered by the organ¬ 
isms. Nitrogen supply then is influenced by the 
time required for its release from dead micro¬ 
organisms, the time during which nitrogen thus 
released will continue to circulate in new cells 
until the material is nearly completely destroyed, 
and the extent to which nitrogenous fertilisers 
or nitrogen being released from previous organic 
accumulations in the soil, cari help in re-establish¬ 
ing the situation. Recovery from artificially 
induced nitrogen starvation by the addition of 
materials containing little nitrogen, may require 
a very protracted period of time, especially where 
large quantities have been used. An investigator 
has shown that the inclusion of as little as 6 per 
cent, of straw in cattle manure, reduced the 
recovery of nitrogen therefrom through crops by 
more than 20 per cent. This amply demonstrates 
that manure containing much straw bedding may 
be valueless as a source of nitrogen. 

Outline of Experiment. 

The investigation was exploratory and took the 
form of a pot experiment, since a field trial is 
not adapted to the degree of control required 
in this type of work. The materials ranged from 
those having a low nitrogen content, such as 
maize stalks and broom millet, to those contain¬ 
ing a high percentage of nitrogen, namely, fer* 
tiliser meals and dried blood. They could be 
classified as succulent to mature gramineous 
(grass family) materials, legumes of low, medium 
and high nitrogen cofident, a few weeds, animal 
manures, moderate to high nitrogen fertiliser 
materials, miscellaneous materials such as garden 
compost and leaf mould, and a number of mix¬ 
tures of grasses and le^mes. 
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The nitrogen content of a plant species is 
generally at a maxinmtn when it is immatnre 
and succulent) and greatly diminishes with tnatur* 
ity. At any stage of growth there is a progressive 
decrease m nitrogen content in the complete plant 
and Its separate parts in the order: leaves, whole 
plant, stems and roots The dominant constituent, 
carbon, of the <lry material of plants, is very 
constant in amount at all stages of growth, and 
in the whole range of materials of plant origin 
used in the experiment, varied only Iwtween 42 
and 4O per cent. It is convenient to consider 
organic materials of the kind used, in terms of 
their caibon-nitrogen (C:N) ratio. Thus, a 
legume containing 44 per cent of carbon and 
4 per cent, of nitrogen, has a C : N ratio of 
44 - - 4 or II o. 

The efficiency of the niatenaU in supplying 
nitrogen to the test crop, proved to he related 
to the C : N ratio, those having high nitrogen 
and narrow ratios contriliuting much, and those 
WTth low nitrogen and ivide or large ratios con¬ 
tributing little or none ot their nitrogen. Thus, 
dried bhiod containing $2 per cent, carbon and 
14 per cent of nitrogen, giving a C : K ratio of 
3 7, contributed 73 per cent, of its nitrogen to the 
crop; and from broom millet containing 457 
per cent carbon and 04O per cent, nitrogen, giving 
a C : N ratio of 9 ,V 3 » no nitrogen was released. 
The organisms decomposing the millet robbed the 
soil of nitrogen, which in the absence of the 
millet would have been absorbed by the crop, to 
the extent 0/71 lb. per acre, equivalent to more 
than 3 cwt sulphate of ammonia. 

Pot Experiment Technique. 

Having det< mimed the nitrogen content, an 
appropriate amount of the individual materials 
to supply 150 lb. of nitrogen per acre 8 inches 
(24 million lb ) of soil, was mixed wMth 35 lb, 
of a sandv loam which had been dfdomited, fer¬ 
tilised aeeqnately with minerals other than 
nitrogen, and jdaced in a porcelain pot of 3.4 
gallons capaciti The basal application of 150 lb. 
miiiigen per acre w^as such as might he applied 
in a heavy green manure crop of satisfactory 
nitrogen content Water to field capacity was 
adde<l and bosses during the progress of the work 
were coTn])cnsdted by the a<ldition of water from 
time to time, as required, to bring the gross weight 
of the pot and tontonts to that at the outset. 
To prevent loss i f nitrogen no drainage from the 
pots was allowed. They stood on planking placed 
on the soil in a situation out-of-doors exposed to 
full .sunlight and 'vctl covered during heavy 
rain to' avoid WTiterloggnig 
Italian rye grass was jilantcd and used to 
absorb the nitrogen liberated from the materials 
and the soil, and as a measure of the rate of 
release of nitrogen, successive cuts were made 
at varying intervals Oiwious differences in 
growth w'ore visible three weeks after sowing, 
and at the Hrst cutting, some tifty-nine days after 
planting, the vigorous crot) on certain pots aver¬ 
aged TO inche.s in height, whilst ver^ stuntwl 
growth, unfit for cutting, was a feature of others 
(see Figs, i to 4)- firing the experiment four 
cuts were made when satisfactory growth on 
certain pot^ had occurred, and at its conclusion 


the tops and roots were harvested together. 
The amount of nitrogen absorbed from indmduat 
pots at each harvest was determined after analysis 
of the dried rye grass. The experiment extended 
over the period from idth April, 1<)4I, to ^2nd 
January, 1942, a total of 278 days. 


Nitrogen Content of Successive Cuts. 

A feature of the successive cuts was tliat only 
the first contained a high percentage of nitrogen. 
In the second cut the iierccntage of nitrogen 
fell to about half that of the first, and in the 
third It was again approximately halved. In the 
fouith and fifth cuts the nitrogen values 
diminished to a level sufficient only to support 
growth. To illustrate this point the percentage 
of mtrugen in the successive cuts from pots con¬ 
taining a few selected materials is presented in 
Table i. 


Tabu i.—Plrc tNi \(.r Nitrogj->{ (dry ba^u.s) in 
.S iuTKssnE Cuts of Rvk Grass. 


Malrnals. 


Freni h iH'ans 
Field peas 
YcJluw lupins 
SovDi'ans (hiRh lutiosrcu) 
Soyts aus (nitrugi'n-slrirvcd; 


Berbiai r lover 
Blaik oats 
PcHiiut meal 
Dried hloiHl 


Days to 6rst cut, ami interval 
between sUdesstve cuts 


so 

day*. 

^7 

(layR 

7t 

days 

■0 

Fer 

Per* 

Per 

Per 

(cnt 

a nt. 

cent 

cent 

<> it 

2 74 

1 10 

0 

4 4« 

a 41 

l JO 

0 rj(j 

5 ii \ 

2 57 

1 27 I 

J 17 

SH4 I 

a (>] ; 

1 4S 

I iH 

J mil flu lent 
Kiowth to 
harvest 

I 75 

X 22 

5 70 

3 54 1 

I 40 

X Of) 

S u 

340 

1 X 41 

x-0*; 

(> JO 

5 IS 

i ll 


5 44 

2 in 

I 1? 

* oy 


5 a 


Per 
cent, 
o f)!- 
t> S 5 
o ttv 
075 
o qo 


0 81 
0 g 5 
o 7<> 
o Hi 


Rye grass plants wire so unthrifty on pots 
containing nitrogcn-st.irvcd soybeans (Fig. 2), 
mai/t stovei and broom millet (Fig. 3) owing 
to lack of nitrogen, that they were not cut until 
the third or fourth harvest of the other pots, 
when thty tontained n percentage of nitrogen 
similar only to the greatly diminished amounts 
in these later cuts. Tins feature is illustrated 
by the composition of the cuts from the pot con- 
taniing nitrogon-slarve<l soybeans in the above 
table It has a possible bearing on the compO',!- 
tion pasture and fodder crops deriving a pre¬ 
carious supply of nitiogen from infertile soils. 
Unless an adequate supply of nitrogen for non- 
legumes is mamtamed, the high protein content 
demanded in the feeding of certain livestock is 
not achieved. 


Nitrogen Recoveiry from Materialf. 

The percentage of nitrogen released from the 
various materials was calculated by adding the 
amounts of nitrogen absorbed by the successive 
growths of the rye grass, due allowance being 
made for the amount derived from the soil 
The percentage of added nitrogen recovered in 
the successive cut.s and the total recovery, from 
a rew selected materials, are presented in Table 2. 

Negative values, cither at particular cuttings or 
as total return, indicate th^t no nitrogen be^me 
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available from the added rrtaterials, but that an 
equivalent {lerccntage of the added nitrogen was 
drawn <)n from .soil sources by micro-organisttis 
in the production of cell substance. 

Legumes as a class, when used as green manure 
crops, proved no better sources of available nitro¬ 
gen than their chemical composition indicates, 
those having a low nitrogen content eliminating 
srul niiiate for long iieriods. and those with a 
high nitrogen content readily yielding nitrogen 
m form> assimilable by crops. The common weed, 
“Fat Hen/' which has a lower nitrogen content 
than man> of the legumes used, released its 
nitrogen more rapidly and completely than any 
IcguiiK* othei than Bokhaia clover, Bokhara 
clover, despite a moderate nitrogen content, proved 
the most efficient source of nitrogen among the 
plants used, 5H per cent of that applied in this 
material being absorlied hy the crop 


TABLK 2.—I^RCENTAC.E OF Addro Nitrogen 
Kecovereo in Successive Cuts. 


1 

Da^s to hmt harvest and 
interval Ix'twecn lUts 

Total. 

1 

— 

1 1 

— 


- - 

— 

Mateiial | 

•>9 

37 

71 

i 59 

52 

278 


(laN’s 

1 davs 1 

1 1 

dav!» 

1 days 

dav^ j 

davs 

1 

Per 

' Per 1 

Per 

Per 

1 

Per 1 

1 

1 Per 

1 

t enl ! 

(ent 

rent. 

rent. 

tent. 1 

1 cent. 

Bokhaia clo\ ei 

31 •io 

17 97, 

6 20 

4 07 

5*98! 

; 58 32 

Cowpta (nuiure) 

- T>7 

7 ^ol 

4 00 

5 74 

JO*l3, 

»4-4« 

Fiemfa (haulms) 

rrtiich bf*an (high 

10 iH 

8 04 j 

3 99 

3 7* 

8 Jij 

14 67 

nitroRf n) 

11 b« 

-it33 

708 

148 

4 35 

6 89 

53 55 

I.iiccriK* tops 

« 56 

12 48 

3 t8 

0*09 

33*79 

1 uccrne loots 

13 76 

0 85 

4 88 

0 58 

10 76 

J5‘3* 

Field peas 

I tS97 

11*28 

4 47 

4 07 

4 97 

44*36 

N 1 blue lupms ' 


781 

3 22 

3 JO 

843 

4* 93 

1 ickbean 1 

Soybean ^introgen-i 

- 7W 

I N< 

3 12) 
:it 1 

381 

0 33 

7 83 

! 

13O3 

starved) 

nar\estcd 1 

33 34 

2 a3j 

3I7( 
7 70' 

29 82 

SovbtanfbiKh nitrogen) 
Subterranean clover > 

22 4*i 

16 1 

1 

4 U| 

[ 3 07I 

34*07 

Mt, Darker i 

ro 17 

11 88 

3 15 

1 4 18 

4 58 

35*90 

Paspalwm (mature) 

20 97 

- 4 38 

I 3ii 

4 3O 

0 17I 

13 0<) 

W heat (flowering) 

20 bo 

I 2f> 

7 881 

0 34 

3 10, 

-2 02 

Oat5» (flowenng) 1 

- 2 7t 

4 

S 02 

3 28 

7 50 

29 23 

Black oats (flowtimg) 

11 4^ 

•) 24' 

3 80 

5 O7 

3-35 

31*34 

-Mai/e stover 

Not 

har Nested 

33 38! 

2 07 


-23*98 

Broom millet (inaturr}l 
Fat h<n {i henopodium 

N<»t 

IjarNt'^ted 1 

1 

42 72 


47 25 

album) 

17 80 

72 *301 

0 :o 

4*05 

641I 

5702 

1 owl manure 

27 •>2 

14 04 

3 34 

3 68 

2 69 

52 47 

Cow manure 1 

3 08 

o 08 [ 

i 34 

2 3O 

4 99 

13 05 

Peanut meal 

n 78 

4488 

9 9' 

I 43 

7 21} 

75*2 3 

Dried blood ' 

oO 


0 19 

3 07j 

7 241 

73 08 

Siili)hate of amuio.na 

iH J2 


S7X 

2 9J 

4 43i 

80 57 


(jood quxilit>, high nitrogen, .soylieans ga\e a 
Ingh rtiurn (s4 per cent ) of nitrogen, but the 
nilrtgtn-starved so.vbeaiis continued to iitili.se the 
tqiiuaknl of about 45 lb i>er acri of soil nitro* 
gen at the conclusion of the experiment The in- 
corpoi.ition oJ the latter type (»f material e\cn at 
the rate of 12 tons green weight per acre, which 
was th< yield of the crop from which the sample 
was sc^ejned, would have drastically impaired 
>011 fertilit> Cowpeas at the stage of maturity 
when they would normally be ploughed in, and 
young lucerne, gave disappointing returns of 
nitrogen Unlike other legumes, lucerne, when 
applied in quantity somewhat alwwe what could 
he secured at a single ctitting, has a toxic effect 
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on crops. Ttie toxic substance is not present 
in the plant, but is formed during its decomposi¬ 
tion. The low return of nitrogen from beans 
from which the pods had been picked, points to 
the dubious value of incorporatiiiR residues of 
this kind. The nitrogen of N.Z. blue lupins 
proved to he readily nitrifiablc, since a sample 
of this crop was the only legume containing less 
than 25 per cent, of nitrogen which contributed 
more than 30 per cent, of its nitrogen to the rye 
grass. 

In view of its low nitrogen content, black oats 
gave a high yield of nitrogen and was outstanding 
amtmg the cereals. Young or succulent grasses 
which had not become fibrous gave a good return 
(young Phalaris 30, Kikuyu 40 per cent,)^ 
whereas mature, strawy grasses gave a low or 
negative return of nitrogen (mature Phalaris 13, 
mature rye grass 19, paspahim —13 per cent.). 
The poorest quality gramineous materials (wheat 
— 2, maize —24, millet —47 per cent, recovery) 
contributed no nitrogen, and dra.stically immobi¬ 
lised soil nitrogen, resulting in an unthrifty, 
nitrogen-starved crop. 

The main roots of cowpeas and Bokhara clover, 
with moderate nitrogen contents, yielded some 
nitrogen in the first two months, but a consider¬ 
able period elapsed before the main ro( 4 s of 
lucerne, with a low nitrogen content, gave a posi¬ 
tive yield 

The mixtures of a legume and a gramineous 
material, in which half of the nitrogen was sup¬ 
plied from each source, showed to no advantage. 
In a mixture of maize sUwer and joung cow¬ 
peas, the decomposition of the former utilised the 
nitrogen made availalile from the latter. This 
fact show’s to disadvantage the attempt sometimes 
made to rationalise the incorporation of maize 
trash along with an iiiterplanted legume The 
residues which grazing animaLs will not cunsuine 
should be burnt. 

A further example of the influence of succu¬ 
lence, fibn’ and nitrogen content on the efficiency 
of plant materials as green manure crops is pre¬ 
sented by N Z. blue lupins. The easily decom¬ 
posed leaves with a high nitrogen content, 
liberated nitrogen more rapidly than any other 
legume, whereas the fibrous, low nitrogen stems 
robbed the soil of nitrogen. 

In the i)ot experiment, the intimate mixture 
of fincl>-ground stems and leaves of crops of 
moderate nitrogen content, such as tickbeans, 
cowpeas and red clover, differed from the dis- 
tribution of leaves and .stems of ploughed-m 
plants The intimate mixture of moderate quality 
leaves and poor quality stems was an unavoid¬ 
able artificiality, and probably the nitrogen 
content was reduced to a level where its libera¬ 
tion was, for a periorl. inhibited This wa.s 
po.ssihly the case with tickbeau.s, and leads to a 
consideration of the effect of plant placement 
m the soil following ploughing urtder. Where 
there is no close contact of .stems and leaves, 
these being separated by some inches, it is con¬ 
ceivable that there are zones where nitrogen is 
being liberated from the leaves, only slightly 
removed from zones where nitrogen oemand by 
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micro-organisms in contact with the stems is 
octite. Hence, under held conditions, there is a 
possibility pf obtaining a small return of nitrogen 
from materials in which tlie nitrogen content of 
the whole plant might indicate a remote chance 
of an appreciable release. 

The recovery of nitrogen from the high analysis 
organic fertiliser materials was of a high order: 
dried blood (73 per cent.), peanut meal (75 per 
cent.) and castor meal (68 per cent.)—comparing 
favourably with sulpliatc of ammonia (87 per 
cent.). 

No ijlant material containing less than 1,5 per 
cent, nitrogen gave a positive return of nitrogen 
during the whole period of the experiment Nitri¬ 
fication was slow and not alway.s positive among 
the materials containing from j.o to 2 5 per cent. 
An early return of nitrogen, coinciding with the 
demand of crops planted soon after their incor¬ 
poration, was secured only when the nitrogen 
content of materials was above 2.5 per cent 

Converaioii of PUnt Nitrogen to Nitrate by 
Micro-organitmi. 

Soil micro-organisms decompo«?e the nitrogen¬ 
ous constituents of organic materials, producing 
simpler forms, first ammonia and finally nitrates 
which can be estimated chemically and the rale 
of reb'ase of nitrogen (leternuned. Thus the 
forms ot nitrogen used by the plants may In 
determined by chemical analysis 

The individual materials were added to small 
amounts of s<»il in the .same relative quantity a-> 
in the pot exi>enmcnt, and sampling and deter¬ 
mination of the amount of ammonia and nitrate 
Udng formed, was carried out at regular intervals. 
Tins method was a valuable adjunct to the experi¬ 
ment in which rye grass was the ahs<n*lnng agent, 
since it proved a rapid and accurate means of 
assessing the value of the various materials. Tlie 
results obtained in the pot experiment were amply 
confirmed by the production by micro-organisms 
of usable nitrogen in a short experimental period 
of five weeks. Nitrate was nroduced from only 
tw'o mnlcrials. viz., ^‘Fal Hea’ and high nitrogen 
h'rench licans at the end of the first week, the 
‘T'at Hen'’ producing the greater amount. Slight 
to complete suppression of $t»il nitrate was a 
feature of the fir.st week of decomposition of most 
of the legumes, hut almost the whole of the 
nitrogen rmt utilised by micro-organisms was 
made available from the bettor quality legumes in 
one month. The ammonia of sulphate of ammonia 


Thk Director-(General of Man-Power has 
announced that the pig industry has been 
declared a protected indu.stry for purposes 
of mau-power regulations. This protection 
applies to pig raising, transport, slaughtering 
and other processing industries; also to 
hacon factories, 

Tr£K British Minister for Food announced 
on a4th June. 1942, that on the following 


was converted to nitrate in two weeks. An 
amount of nitrate almost equivalent to the whole 
of the nitrogen recovered through the rye grass 
from the meals and dried blood, appeared in thi 
soil containing these materials in one month, 
b'rom a numl)er of legumes no nitrate was pr^ 
duced after five weeks' incubation and their 
decomposition, as well as that of the poor quality 
gramineous materials, completely removed 
nitrates from the soil. 

Growth Deprettion through Nitrate 
Aecumulmtiou in the Plant. 

From certain materials with a high percentage 
of nitrogen, namely, peanut meal, castor meal, 
ammonium sulphate (Fig. 4) and high nitrogen 
b>ench beans, the rate of nitrate formation was 
so rapid that toxic amounts accumulated in the 
rye grass growing in the pots containing these 
materials, prior to the first cutting. The plants 
were not vigorous, and were a dull grey-green 
colour. The amount of nitrate found in the 
aflfecterl plants was equivalent to about 6 per 
cent, of their dry weight. Following the first 
harvest the plants previously exhibiting nitrate 
toxicity grew vigorou.sly, giving the highest yields 
at the second harvest (Fig. 5) and, moreover, 
exhibited a practical absence of nitrate in their 
tissue. The amounts of the high nitrogen mater¬ 
ials applied were heavy, hut the effect on the 
plants directs attention to the danger of suppl>ing 
too much nitrogen in the early stages of the 
growth of a crop Recently examined stunted 
lettuce plants showing a dull green colour proved 
to contain excessive amounts of nitrogen. 

Relation between Type of Material added to 
the Soil and Time of Planting. 

An early release of nitrogen is a feature of 
good quality, high nitrogen materials from which 
a large proportion of the nitrogen is recovered 
(luring the growing period of a crop. Hence 
if good quality materials are added t(» the soil, 
any delay in sowfing or planting-out will lead to 
nitrogen wastage. If medium quality materials 
are added, planting should he delayed pending 
the destruction of most of the material and the 
ultimate release of nitrogen. Planting even 
sove al months subsequent to the incorporation 
of poor quality materials necessitates the addi¬ 
tion, in normal time.s, of a liberal supplement of 
a nitrogenous fertilt.ser. The applicatiorKta the 
soil of the poorest quality materials should be 
avoided under all circumstances. 


day large quatitities of dried eggs would be 
on sale. These supplies, he stated, had 
arrived from the United States, Canada* 
Australia and the Argentine, and he added 
that already the equivalent of 228,000,000 
eggs had been distributed to retailers. llord 
Woolton called this dried egg distribution 
the largest piece of food re-organrsatiem that 
has been done during the 
Monthly Marhi^tinif Rcxhcxv, 1942. 

Ihm 
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Maize Varieties. 

Recommendations for 
All Districts. 





W. D. Kerle, H.D.A., Special Agricultural Instructor.* 

THE (oOonring varietief of maize are recommended by tbe Department of AgricnUnre 
for sowing in the Tarions maize-growing districis of New Sontt Wales. Growers are 
reminded to make early arrangements for seed snppUes, and if m donbt as to which 
variety to sow to communicate with die Department or get into touch with the local 
Agrknhnral Instructor. 


APPROXIMATE ORDER OF MATURITY 
OF VARIETIES RECOMMENDED. 


Fcry pAirly .— l^arly Morn, (iolcleii (ilow. 

Early. — Wellingrovc, Duncan. Golden 
Superb, Iowa Silvermine, Funk’s Yellow 
Dent, I.-argc Ckildinine, Funk’s Ninety-day, 
Grace’s White, Hawkcsbury White. 

Midseascm — Boone County White, 
Hickory King, Learning, (iolden Nugget, 
Golden Beaui>, Murrurnbidgee White, 
Manning Silvermine, (hant White, Manning 
Pride. 

iMtr. — Yellow Hogan, Fitzroy, T^arge 
Red Hogan, Ulmarra Whitecap, Pride of 
Hawkesbury. 


VARIETIES RECOMMENDED FOR GRAIN. 


Upper Nokth Coast. 

(u) Tweed River* 

Early Sowing* —learning, Wellingrove. 
Main Sowing* —-Fitzroy, Manning Pride. 

362 


(b) Lower Richmond River. 

Early Sowing. — Learning, (lolden Superb. 
Main Solving. —Fitzn)y. 

Second-class Aofc.—Hickory King. 

(r) Upper Richmond River. 

Early Somng. —Learning, Filzroy. 

Mnin Sowing. —Filzroy. 

( d) Clarence River* 

Early Sowing* — learning. Golden Nug- 
get. 

Main Sowing. —Fitzroy, Golden Nugget, 
Golden Superb. 

Late Sounny* —Golden Superb. 
Second-class Soils* —Hickory King, 

(e) Coramba District* 

Early Solving* —Learning, Golden Su¬ 
perb. 

Main Sowing* —Fitzroy, Learning, Gol¬ 
den Superb. 

Second-class Soils. —Hickory King. 
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(/) Bellinger River, 

Early Sowing, — Learning, Golden Su¬ 
perb, Iowa Silvemoine, 

Main Sowing. — Kitzroy, Gant White, 
Golden SujKjrb. 

Second'-class Soils,-—‘Hickory King. 

(g) Dorrigo District. 

Main Sowing. —Learning, Cirace's White. 

So 7 inng after Potatoes.—Vtoldm Superb, 
(/z) Ehor District, 

Main Sozoing. — Wellingrove. 

Middle Noktit Coast. 

(a) A^ambucca Rwer. 

Early Sozidng.—doklcn Superb, Leam- 
ing. 

Main Sowing. -- Giant White, Fitzroy, 
(Jolden Superb. 

SecontEclass Soils.—Ukkory King. 

(/)) Lower Maileay River. 

Early Solving. —(iclden Superb. 

Main Solving. —Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, 
Teaming, Giant White, 

{c) Upper Maclcay River. 

Early Sonnng. —(loldcn Superb. 

Main Solving. — Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, 
Ix-aming, Golden Beautv, Hickory King, 
Giant White. 

(d) Hasting River, 

Early Sowing. —(Uilden Su{)erb. 

Main Sowing. —Kitzroy, (jolden Beauty, 
(jolden Nugget, Learning, Hickviry King, 
Giant White. 

(r) Eozver Manning River. 

Early Soimng —(iolden Superb. 

Main Sowing. —Fitzroy. Learning, Man¬ 
ning Silverniino. (jiant White, 

(/) Upper Manning River, 

Early SoiLnng.—Golden Superb. 

Main Sowing, —Fitzroy, Leaniing, Gol¬ 
den Beauty, Manning Silvermine, Giant 
White, Manning Pride. 

iff) Comboyne and Bulga Districts, 

Main Solving, —Golden Superb, Learn¬ 
ing, Hickory King, Golden Nugget. 

(h) Wallamha District, 

Early Sowing. — Golden Superb, Iowa 
Silvermine. 

Main Sowing, Giant White, Fitzroy, 
Golden Nugget, Learning, Manning Silver- 
mine- 


Central Coast. 

(a) Gloucester District, 

Early Sowing .—Golden Superb. 

Main Sounng. — Fitzroy, Hickory King, 
Learning, (Jiant While, Golden Nugget. 

(b) Loivcr and Central Hunter River, 

Early Sowing. — Golden Glow, Golden 
Superb, Duncan. 

Main Sowing. —Learning, Funk's Yellow 
Dent, Fitzroy, (jolden Nugget. 

Late Sowing .—^Golden (ilow. 

(r) Hawkeshury River, 

Early Solving .—Golden Superb, Learn- 
ing. 

Main Soiling, — Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, 
Manning .Silvermine, Pride of Hawkesbury, 
Hawkeshury White. 

(rf) County of Cumberland. 

Early Solving. — Hickory King, WelHn- 
grove, (Jolden Superb. 

Main Sowing. —Fitzroy. 


SorTH Coast, 

(a) Illawarra District. 

Early Sowing. — Funk's Yellow Dent, 
Iowa Silvermine. 

Main Sowing .—Large Red Hogan, Fitz- 
r<)\, Yellow Hogan, Giant White. 

(b) Shoalhaven River. 

Early Sowing. - - (iolden Superb, Iowa 
Sil\ ermine. 

Main i’oreiwr/.--Learning, Hickory King, 
(jiant White, Fitzroy, 

(r) Milton District, 

Early Sou'ing, — Funk’s Yellow^ Dent, 
Iowa .Silvermine, Duncan. 

Main Sowing, — Fitzroy, Learning, Hic¬ 
kory King, Golden Nugget. 

id) Mcruya River. 

Early Sowing. — (Jolden Superb, Early 
Morn. 

Main Sowing. —Learning, Funk’s Yellow 
Dent, (Jolden Superb, Hickory King, Giant 
White. 

(r) Bodalla District, 

Early Sowing ^—^Golden Suj^rb. 

Main Sowing, — Fmik’s Yellow Dent, 
fioldcii Nugget, Hickory King. 

Upland Soil .—Hickory King. 
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(/) Bega and Pambula Rivers, 

Early Sowing, — Early Morn, Golden 
Superb. 

Main Sowing. — Funk's Yellow Dent, 
Learning, Giant White. 

Upland Soils. —Hickory King. 

{g) Towamba Rwer, 

Main Solving. —Goldeti Superb, Golden 
Nugget, Learning, Hickory King, Funk’s 
Yellow Dent. 

Upland Soils. —Hickory King. 


Northern TAiiLELANn, 

(Ci) Tenlcrficld District. 

Hickory King, Wellingrove, Large (rold- 
miue, Iowa Silverniine. 

(h) Glen Innes District. 

Strong Soils. —Wellingrove. 

Light Sods. — Towa Silverniine, l^arge 
Goldmine, Golden Superb. 

(r) Ben Lomond, Llangothlin. Guyra. and 
Black Mountain Disiruts. 

Golden Glow. 

(d) Armidalc District. 

Wellingrove, I^rge Goldmine. GoUleu 
Glow, F^arly *VIorn 

(e) Vralla District. 

TLckory King, Large Goldmine, Wcllin- 
grove, (iolden (dow, and l".arl) Morn. 


C'entral Tableland. 

{a) Mud gee District. 

Funk's Yellow Deni, T-eaming, Golden 
Superb, Hickory King. 

(&) Colder Districts {Orange, etc.). 
Farly Morn, Golden Glow. 


SorTHERN Tableiand, 

Moss Vale District. 

Golden Glow, Early Morn, Hickory King, 
Goldeji Superb. 

North-wkstern Slopes. 

(a) Inver ell District, 

Heavy Soils, — Funks Yellow Dent, 
Wellingrove. 

M4 
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Light Soils. —^Wellingrove, Iowa Silver- 
mine. 

Late Solving. — Early Morn, (iolden 
Glow. 

(b) Tamworth and Upper Hunter Districts. 

Early Sowing. — Early Mom, Golden 
Glow'. 

Main Sowing. —^W^ellingrove, Funk’s Yel¬ 
low Dent, Golden Superb, 


Central Western Slopes, 

Alluvial Soils. — Funk’s Yellow Dent, 
low^a Silvermine. 

Upland Soils. —Iowa Silvermine, 


South-western Slopes. 

(a) Tumid District. 

Main Soudtigs. — Murrunibidgec W bite, 
Funk's Yellow Dent, Iowti Silvermine, 
Golden Superb. 

ib) Ginidagai District. 

Funk's Yellow Deni, Murrumbidgee 
M’hite, (iolden Glow, Ciolden Superb. 

Murkumbiih/EK Irrigation Area. 

Funk’s Yellow' Dent, Fitzroy, Hickory 
King, low'a Silvermine. 

VARIETIES RECOMMENDED FOR GREEN 
FODDER AND SIUGE. 

Upper North Coa.st. 

Fitzroy, Hickory King (second-class 
soils only). 

Dorrigo Dlstrtct. 

learning, low'a Silvermine. 

Middle North Coast. 

Fitzroy, Hickory King (second-class 
.soils only), Golden Nugget, Learning, 
Golden Beauty. 

Central Coast. 

Fitzroy, Golden Nugget, Hickory King, 
low'a Silvermine. 

South Coast. 

(a) lllawarra District 

Fitzroy, Pride of Hawkesbury, Hickory 
King, Golden Nugget. 
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{b) Shoal haven River. 

Fitzroy, JYide of Hawkesbury, Hickory 
King, Golden Nugget. 

(r) Milton District. 

Fitzroy, Duncan, (Jolden Nugget, 
Hickory King. 

(d) Moruya River. 

Fitzroy, Hickory King, (iolden Nugget, 
(c) Bcga and Pamhnla Rivers. 

Fitzroy, Hickory King, Bega ^"ellow. 
(liant Wliite. (iolden Nugget 
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NoKTiiERN Tableland. 
Wellingrove, Iowa Silvennine. 

Central Tableland. 

Funk's Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine 

Southern Tableland. 

Moss Vale District. 

Hickory King, Fitzroy. 

W'estern and Southern Slodks. 

k'unk's Yelk)W Dent, Murrumbidgee 
While 


Concrete’s Part in Britain’s War Effort. 


Twentv thousand silos for cattle fodder is 
tlie latest contributton of l^riiain^s concrete 
makers to Ihd war effort. They are now at 
work u|K)n this colossal contract. 

Farmers all over Britain have already put 
up silos; manufacturers of preserves are 
following suit with silos to store their waste 
materials and turn them into feedingstuffs 
to relieve the strain on the Emigre’s ship** 
ping. 

To-day more concrete is being U'led on 
Britain’s farms than ever before, t'oncrele 
buildings, from barns to poultry houses, are 
being run up, and it is being used for water 
tanks, fence-posts, flooring, cattle troughs, 
guards and stalls, as well as asbestos cement 
for roofing sheds, rabbit hutches and even 
buckets. The concrete indu5>tr> is also 
helping the war effort with aerodrome run- 
wavs, some of which need (So.ooo .sq yds. 
of material at a time, and thousands of 
concrete lutts are being set up for the Service 


departments and for the housing of war 
wfirkers and the homeless. 

All constructional repair w'ork on railw'ay 
and water tunnels is carried out in concrete, 
sometimes with complete pre-cast arches. 
Cellars of damaged houses have been con¬ 
creted and made into water storage tanks. 
( oncrcte railway sleepers and pit props for 
coal mines are replacing imported timber. 
Hollow^ concrete blocks are lieing used not 
only for building but for air raid protection. 

I'he upper works of ships have also been 
gi\en concrete protection, and, following 
upon the construction of loo concrete barges 
by the Admiralty, the first ocean-going liner 
of 2,000 tons deadweight has been success¬ 
fully launched. 

Vlachine gun posts, air raid .shelter's, oil 
storage tanks, defence barriers, telegraph 
pities, groynes, buoys and sinkers for moor¬ 
ings. and even anchors, are all being made 
of concrete for the war. 


Black Beetle Pest of Maize and Vegetables 


C(KSTAL inai/e Rruwers should not need to be 
reminded of the damage caused by black lieetlc 
to early-sown crops, writes Mr. T. McCarth>. 
Chief Entomologist. 

The position is that while tliere can he no 
guarantee that early-sown crops will not be 
attacked whatever the precautions taken, crops 
not sown until Nfwemher suffer little or no injury. 
In most cases nothing is gained by early sowing 
where black beetles are numerous; usually the 
young crops are eaten out, necessitating resowing 
and involving loss of labour and seed. 

Early cultivation in preparatit)n for maize is 
good practice for either early- or late-sown crops. 


'FhoH* ^\ho for some reason or other decide to 
risk an early-sown crop will find that early soil 
preparation may help to prevent attack b} black 
hectic, although as already stated there can be 
no assurance that the crop will not be attacked. 
If an carlv crop is contemplated and the ground 
has not already been cultivated, the work "should 
be commenced as soon as possible and cultivation 
to keep the area free of growth continued until 
the crop is sown. 

Vegetable growers would be well advised to 
follow the same practice, as the black beetle also 
attacks many vegetable crops. 


Ar. You in ■ War Savtagt CertHIcata Qreap t 


Pugm 365 
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Approved Seed. 

August, 1942. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department publishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 2s. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
liehalf of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must he sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as 
to the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated al>ove. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

CauhHowers 

Shorts—H Burton Bindley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 


—(contuiueci.) 

Hawkeshury Solid White—E, A. Sharp, iio 
(lordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Phenomenal Five Months—E. A. Sharp, i|0 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton, 

Tomatoes, 

Bonnv Best — Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Bathurst. (4s. oz. posted.) 

Marvana — Uumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Break-o’-l)ay—Rumseys Seeds Pty, Ltd,, 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Australian Earliana—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd, 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge de Marmande—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. 95—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Beans. 

Tweed Wonder—H. P. Richards, *'Sovereign- 
lon.’^ Tenterfield. 

Pumpkins. 

Old Blue—R. C Morandini, Box 74, Post Office, 
Dubbo. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may he directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
yegetahlcs, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties:— 

Cauhfiowers — 

Hawkeshury Sc»Iid White, Nugget, Shorts. 
Onions — 

Hunter River Brown 


7 omatoes — 

Australian Earliana, Bonny Best, Imtiroved 
Walker’s Recruit, Red Marhio, Salad’s 
Special 
Pumpkins — 

Queensland Blue. 

Beans — 

TwTcd Wonder, Brown Beauty. 

Grasses^ etc .— 

Phahiris luhrrosa, Subterranean Clover (mid¬ 
season), Sheep’s Burncl, Lucerne. 


Provision has been made under National 
Security Regulations to limit the retail 
selling margins of apples and pears. Followr- 
ing are the maximum margins allowed on 
cost to retailer 


Single cases—25 per cent. 
Half-cases—33 i/3rd per cent. 
Loss than half-case—50 per cent. 
—Monthly Marketing Reviezv. 


The wheat conference held in Washington 
has resulted 111 approval by the governments 
of Argentine, Australia, Canada, United 
Kingdom and the United States of a 
memorandum of agreement as a first step 
towards the conclusion, as soon as circum¬ 
stances fiermit, of a comprehensive inter¬ 


national wheat agreement involving 
100,000,000 bushels. The agreement con¬ 
templates establivshment of a wheat pool for 
inter-governmental relief in war-stricken 
and other necessitous areas as soon as the 
international situation permits.— NSW, 
Monthly Marketing Reviezv, July, 1942. 


Help Win the Wer. 

Keep On Buying War Saving CartMIcatas. 
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Food Production is Vital! 

WJ" ' :.;«ihtovourolofabmm^ ^ 

To-d«y, DEFENCE COMES 
l\ FIRST—Th« Army needs guns, /jj 

w jm wn tonks, frucks, tractors, end o ly M 

H \ other war equipment, / 7 

i# in That's why manpower ond 

))\ metals can't be spared for 

n I lorge-scole production of new 

forming equipment. Present ^ 

equipment con be kept in ((CWi^ 

) working order by the prompt [cM^J 1 Sw 

^ NJ J replocement of worn ond vv!^ / 

broken ports, and mony old Nj /iSfe'S 

mochines con oiso be re- 

^ conditioned to serve for the ^,«-aRaai*^ 

^ (l* 1 ^ duration of the war. 

^ ^ Throughout our farming areas ^ 

gc^'^=^ there's a vast network of 

/ Interaotfonol Horvester ogents with odequate ond comprehensive 

fef III!— / Stocks of GENUINE I.H.C. PARTS. Becked with the odvice of 

/ the Company's trained contoctmen, these locol ogents ore reody 

^ thare with us Hie responsibility, during the Notion's War 

\ / Effort, of providing for users of Internotionol Harvester mochines 
\J and tractors, reliable advice and expert repoir service to enoble 
district formers, not only to keep their ^st machines at the 
highest possible efficiency, but olso to restore new life into the 
Ul old machines, so that they, too, may ploy their port in the 

production of our vitolly essentiol fo^ supplies. 

CHECK ALL VOUR MACHINES NOW! 

THE DEMAND FOR NEW PARTS WILL BE HEAVY AND A 

SCARCITY MAY DEVa.OP -LIST THE NEW PARTS YOU NEED i 

AND SEE YOUR NEAREST INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER AOENT. 

4IMAR DON'T DELAYS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(INCORF'OKATED IN VICTORIA) 

S~n PYRMONT bridge; RD,, CAWPERDOWN, SYDWEV 




B 
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FIBROLITE 

WATER PIPES AND TROUGHINC 

For Your Water Supply Schemes 


RUST AND CORROSION PROOF 
FREE FROM TUBERCULATION 
PERMANENTLY DURABLE 
EASILY AND QUICKLY INSTALLED 
BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
LOW FREIGHT COSTS 
LOW MAINTENANCE 

# WriU for Free Illustrated Pamphlet and 
full information 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. m. LTD. 

HouMi** York Jk Barrack Sts., Sydney 
(Box 39 3 5 V., Q.P.O.) 


Solve the Blowfly Problem 

the scientific way I 


Here it the new scientific process of 
fighting the most harassing and expen¬ 
sive pest known to the industry* It 
reduces to a minimum the necessity 
of continually waging a ceaseless war 
agr nst this great menace. 


M.V. CRADLE 



(PATENTED) 


FOR MULES 
OPERATION 


The low cost of the equipment, combined with the saving of labour, time, and money, to 
say nothing of the greatly reduced mortality rate, make the MULES OPERATION an 
outstanding contribution to the industry, in fact the M.V. (Patented) CRADLE is a first 
class investment. PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE. 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS — TO-DAY I 


Telegrams: 
“ Virtue,^' 
Sydney. 


MOFFAT VIRTUE ITD. 

25 PAlMik ST, : s.i.. 


“VI AChiiNh K 1 
MFRChAivT-; 


Thones t 
FL5214 
(6 lines). 
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Re<working Apple and Pear Trees. 


H HRO\D£OOJ, Chict I ruit Instructor and I ( WIllI 1 VKI K, Packing and Grafting 

Instruc t< 1 

THERE are few apple and pear growers in New South Wales who have not found it 
necessary at some time to work over a number of trees to a different variety for one 
reason or another. Growers cannot afford to tend unprofitable trees, and, due in no 
small measure to the heavy production of good commercial varieties of fruit, litde or 
no demand remains for less attractive varieties. Again, there are the growers in some 
districts who have made extensive plantings of popular varieties, only to find that, 
owing to unfavourable soil and climatic conditions the trees have proved unprofitable. 

The Jonathan apple planted on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, provide a very 
striking example of these circumstances, fruit of this variety from this district being 
of very poor quality in comparison with Jonathans produced in, say, Orange, Hartley, 
Batlow and some other districts. 

I here are, too, vaiictits ^^hicli ire quite suit¬ 
able for export but which, generally speaking, 
cannot be considered piofitable when the fruit 
IS being giown for local tonsumption The elim¬ 
ination of a number of ^an<tles fiom the expoit 
list (a very wise move) added greatly to the 
number of trees to be ’worked o\ei—not to such 
an extent m New South Wales as in other States, 
for in this State the greater number of apple 
trees which required to be re worked were varie¬ 
ties on the export list hut being grown m unsuit¬ 
able districts 

Traatment of Unprofitable Trees. 

Tn the treatment of unprofitable trees, the 
grower has two alternatu es, viz — 

(1) Grubbing out the trees and replanting 
with desirable and suitable varieties, or 

(2) Re-working to desirable and suitable 
varieties 

In each case great difficulties may be encoun^ 
tered, and neither should be undertaken except 
under very favourable circumstances. 
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In a considetation i f replanting, much dtptnds 
upon Iocaht\ condition of soil. eU If the soil is 
badlv eroded, or the plant food or the hunnis con¬ 
tent IS depleted, as is the case m many of our 
older apple orchards, groweis would be well 
uhised not to replant until the land is brought 
hack to a good slate of fertilitv In an> case, 
growers are frequently averse to replanting, even 
unde r ver> favourable conditions, as the operation 
entails considerable cost and long delay in bnng- 
ing a new area mto a slate of producti\itv 
On the other hand, when trees ate weak and 
stunted, or showing signs of distress, re-working 
IS not advisable, as the best of grafts cannot be 
expected to do well upon trees that are wanting 
in vitality When the conditions are favouraole, 
re-working bv grafting has generally been rt com¬ 
mended by the Department, and has been laigely 
adopted ])y glowers 

System* of Grafting. 

Until a few years ago the system of top or 
stump grafting was practically the only method 
followed, and many thousands of trees treated in 
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this way are now carrying gjood crops of fruit in 
apple and pear growing districts. During the past 
few year‘s, however, various wood rot fun^— 
particularly Polystictus versicolor and Schtsa- 
phyllum commune —have become increasingly 
troublesome. The severe deheading necessary for 
the old system of grafting is a contributing cause 
to invasioti by these rots, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, this method of re-working is risky, to say the 
least of it; although, provided a grower is will¬ 
ing to go to some little extra trouble it is still 
possible to make a very satisfactory job of slump 
grafting in many districts, and particularly the 
drier ones. 

However, a system of re-working trees which 
renders tlmm far less susceptible to attack by 
wood rot fungi, and in addition results in the trees 
elopping again several years earlier than those 
worked by the slump method, has been devel¬ 
oped. 'riiis system is known variously ns side- 


well only partly to complete the job, leaving the 
tops and all small limbs to be cut off at the 
proper time. If a tree is totally denuded of all 
prospective leaf-bearing surface during the winter, 
it will often be found that the bark will not 
lift” until well after the time at which it wodd* 
in the ordinary bourse of events—^thus reducing 
the grafting period. 

'Fhe trees may be completely stripped of all 
spurs, laterals and small branches, and the whole 
framework side-grafted, or an alternative methoff 
is to retain all suitable small limbs and laterals 
in good positions, and graft them by one or othet* 
of the methods described later—filling in where* 
necessary with side grafts. 

Of the two methods, the latter is undoubtedly 
the better, as there does not seem to be any good 
reason for cutting out small liinlis, etc., in good 
position. Doing so simply means that the tree- 
has extra wounds to heal over, and no time is. 



Fitf. 1.—Portion of « Block Orange in which Fameuic hu been Refamiehed to Delicioni. 


grafting, re-furnishing, framc-'working, etc., and 
though the actual details of the operation may 
vary slightly according to the operator's ability 
and views, the principle is basically the same— 
I.C.. to retain as much of the tree's original frame¬ 
work as possible oi desirable, and replace the 
fruit-carrying .surface of the tree with the desired 
variety. Naturally, thif method is more costly 
than the old way, but its advantages more than 
compensate for the itKreased initial expense 


THE RE.-FURNISHING METHOD. 

Preparation of Stock Trees. 

As a general rule, it is desirable to delay the 
stripping of the stock tree until just prior to 
grafting, but if for any reason it is necessary to 
strip before this, say during the winter, it is as 
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gained, as usually a scion has to be inserted to 
replace the limb. U is a sound practice also— 
particularly if the grafting is being done fairly 
late—to leave a few spurs, etc., scattered along 
each limb to draw the sap and to help in the 
prevention of sunburn. 

The height at which to top the limbs is largely 
a matter for the individual grower's own choice, 
but as a general rule and wi 5 i average trees, it is 
suggested that the topping lie done at a point on 
the limbs which does not exceed ll inches in 
diameter. 

The matter of spacing the scions should be kept 
in mind when stripping the trees, if it is desired 
to utilise laterals and small limbs, etc., for stub- 
grafts. It should be remembered that the idea 
is not necessarily to rc-ftirmsh the tree with ap¬ 
proximately the same number of spurs, laterals,, 
etc., as appeared on the original tree. Most of the 
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Pitf. 2.—A Fifty-yeajr Old Apfde Tree Worked to Dehcioui, Setson 1937. 

Approximately i o<<) stnns were untd. 


new ^•lafls, if treated conettl}, \m11 develop, if 
rt(iuncd, into •'tnall hinh^, thus, it is needles^ 
waste of turn and niatciul to put on more suons 
than rcciuired 

^ generally speaking, if the stions are spaced 8 
to III nuhes, or even 12 inches, apart thcic wdl 
be ample for the purpose, and on laige old vigor¬ 
ous trees this distance may Ik* increased to even 
15 to 18 inches and still pro\ide all the bearing 
surface reqiuied. 


Selection and Storage of Scions. 

Both tliesc items are of great importance, and 
n little extra time spent on them is well worth 
while When selecting wood for grafting purposes, 
care should he taken that it is obtained only from 
the best type of trees available, te,j mature 
trees which have consistently borne heavy crops 
of grx>d quality fruit Select only well-matured 
wood of the current season's growth, with well 



Ptg. 9.**6mii0 Trwt m$ 10 Fi«, 2 SeMoii 1941* 
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developed buds and free from pest or disease. 
Ihe best developed buds are formed on about 
the centre half of a lateral; therefore, avoid 
using the butt ends or tips, if possible. 

Laterals carrying weak or latent buds, and also 
strong growing water-shoots, should be avoided, 

A good supply of scions should be collected, as 
it IS poor policy to skimp the grafts, and the 
select^ wood should be of varying thicknesses— 
the larger ones for strap and stub-grafts and 
the remainder for bark side-grafts. 

Several methods of storing scions, until required, 
have proved satisfactory and simple. If cool 
storage facilities are available, the scions may be 
simply tied in bundles and held at ordinary fruit 



Fitf, 4 .—Fameute Worked to Delicioue, 

SeMon 1937. 

The top of each limb has been strap grafted, and the 
remaiodur of the tree side grafted 

temperatures for short periods For compaia- 
tively long storage periods, however, it is adMs- 
able to pack the wood in layers with moist sand 
in boxes. 

If cool stotage is not available, or for any 
reason is not convenient, the scions may be buried 
in a cool, moist place until required. The spot 
selected for burying the scions should be well 
drained, and. if long storage is desired, should be 
in such a position that the sun does not shine 
on it. The wood may be completely buried, 
being spread out in a fairly thin layer on the 
bottom of the trench and covered with hessian 


to prevent it becoming too dirty, and at least 4 
or 5 inches of soil placed on top. Heeli^ein 
the scions to about half their len^ is aatiafac- 
tory for short periods, provided the site chosen 
is told and free from the sun. All scions for 
keeping should be cut from the tree as late as 
possible, but whilst still completely dormant. 

Timm of Grafting. 

With the ordinary method, of using only bark 
side-grafts, the work should not be commenced 
until the bark of the stock tree will “lift” freely. 
The work may continue so long as the scions re¬ 
main in good condition, but some care is necessary 
in the case of late grafting, owing to the danger 
of sun scald before the trees can develop enough 



Fig 5.—The Seme Tree, 1941. 


foliage to protect the limbs adequately. By using 
all suitahly placed small branches, etc., for stub- 
grafts, ttc, It is possible both to lighten the work 
during the main giafting period, and to extend 
the season consideiably without running the risk 
of sun-scald damage 

In the case of wood-grafts, such as the wedge, 
whip tongue or the side cleft, it is not necessary 
to wait until the sap is flowing freely and so by 
using this type of graft on the stubs retained, a 
good proportion of the job may be done just prior 
to the commencement or during the early part of 
the sap flow, leaving the tops to be strap-grafted 
and any spaces between stubs to be filled in with 
side-grafts at the normal time. 
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CiFftfling Maitic*. 

The primary jpurposc of any mastic is to exclude 
the air axid moisture from wounds caused by in¬ 
serting the sdon, but at the same time the sub¬ 
stance used must be free of any matter likely to 
injure the wood or bark tissues of the tree, and 
elastic enough not to retard the formation of the 
new callus which forms around the cut areas. 

The principal grafting mastic used in the past 
was a compound of beeswax, resin and mutton 
fat or linseed oil in various proportions, but dur¬ 
ing recent years several proprietary lines have 
made their appearance on the market—the main 
ones being heavy crude petroleum jelly and a 
bituminous compound known as ‘^Colgraft’* Both 
of these may be used cold, unlike the old graft- 
ing wax, which is usually heated before use. 

Petroleum jelly is a particularly handy mastic 
for use when re-furnishing. It is usually applied 
to the wound with the linger, and as little as 
possible should he used, provided the wound is 
effectively scaled. Trouble has occurred at times 
from using it m too liberal quantities, or from 
using a too refined grade Only the heaviest crude 
jelly should be used, otherwise there is a tendenc> 
for it to melt and cause damage to the tree 
tissues during hot weather, “Colgraft’’ is painted 
on the wound with a brush, and hardens to a 
rubbery consistenev on exposure to the air. It 
should be used as ^‘neat" as possible, so long as it 
can be applied smoothly, and should be thor¬ 
oughly stirred before using. If necessary, it may 
be thinned with water, but the latter should be 
used very sparingly. A good thick toat should 
be applied over the woutui 

Trouble has occurred at times owing to crack¬ 
ing before the .scions have '‘taken,'’ but usually 
this is due to the too liberal use of water, result 
ing in too thin a mixture or too thin a coating 
being applied to the wound. It is a good mastic 
for large wounds, such as result from stump¬ 
grafting, and is also a very good dressing for 
saw-cuts and tree wounds generally, since it has 
excellent covering and lasting properties. For 
this latter work it may be thinned down some¬ 
what to enable it to be brushed on more easily 

“Mastic L,"' which has appeared on the market, 
is an improved petroleum jelly, it is less “tack>“ 
than the jelly and hardens slightly on exposure 



to the air, and thus is better able to withstand 
the heat of the summer. 

It must be emphasised that whatever substance 
IS used, considerable care should be exercised 
during the sealing operations, as if only a very small 
hole IS left around the scion, the main objective 
{ie„ the complete exclusion of air) is not 
attained, and there is a good chance of a “miss.” 

(To he continued,) 


PRUNING THE VINE. 

C. G. Savage, R.D.A., Chief, Division of Horticulture. 

THE vine it pnued on three feneral ^ttemt—the Gootebenty Both or Goblet, the Cordmi 
•ad the EtpaBer—^wWh variationt of each. The fruit wood it qmrrod, or left at rodt 
or accordiag to whether the frait it carried apw die growtht that arite hroai Ae 
bnlt towardt Ae bate of Ae fraitiag wood or from Ae hudt tttoated farAer aJoaf the 


The vine bears the greatest proportion of 
its fruit upon current season’s growth which 
is growing directly out of wood produced 
during the preceding summer, which in turn, 


is growing directly out of wood which 
developed a year earlier. That is, fruit is 
borne where there is a direct connection of 
the growth of three consecutive years. For 
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example, the prapes that will be gathered 
in 1942-43 will be borne on shoots which 
arise directly from wood of 1941-42 season, 
which, in turn, is growing from wood which 
grew in 1940-41 season. 

The annual wood of the vine may be 
described as fruit wood, water shoots, and 
suckers. The fruiting wood is one-year-old 
wood arising directly out of the wood of the 
previous year's growth. 

The term water shoot is applied lo shoots 
that arise directly from wood that is more 
than two years old. The usual treatment 
of such wood is to remove it completely, 
care being exercised to see that the base 
buds are destroyed. In some cases the 
shoot is required for replacing an extended 
or spent scvondary arm. The method of 
treatment if the water shoot is required is 
explained later in this article. 

By suckers are meant all shoots arising 
from the stem below the soil level or from 
the root system. These shoots should be 
carefully removed so that all base buds are 
destroyed in order to prevent further suckers 
developing. 

The First Two Yeari. 

The pruning of the vine is the same for 
all three systems during the first two years. 

When planted out the vines should be 
pruned back to a single spur of two buds, 
and during the first summer the vine is 
generally allowed to grow undisturbed in 
order to encourage the development of a 
good root system. 

At the next winter pruning, the vines are 
again reduced to a single spur of two buds, 
unless they are exceptionally strong when 
the fiist portion of the main stem may be 
built in. 

During the following spring all shoots 
except the twu growing from the spur are 
rubbed off as they arise "J'ho two growths 
are retained and tied to a stake until the 
brittle stage ha^ passed, when there will be 
little danger of the shoots being broken off 
by wind. One shoot is then removed and 
the remaining one encouraged to grow. 

From this stage the treatments in the 
training of the vine on the various methods 
differ. 

Gooseberry Bosh or Goblet-sbaped Vise. 

This system is used for vines that are 
grown without a trellis, the vines being 
framed close to the ground with the arms 
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radiating outwards and upwards in the shape 
of a goblet. 

With this system the vine is usually 
framed with a stem of 9 lo 12 inches. After 
the growth during the second summer has 
reached some 15 inches or more in height, 
it is headed back to the required height at 
which the crown is to be built in. 

Growths will arise from the remaining 
buds. The lower ones should be cut away 
and the four or five at the top of the shoot 
should be retained. At the next winter's 
pruning these shoots will form the base of 
the arms. Two to four, spaced evenly 
around the stem, are selected and 
pruned back to within a few buds of the 
i)ase, i)referably lo side buds, all other 
shoots being cut away. The following sea¬ 
son further shoots are selected which arc 
usually pruned back to two-bud spurs. The 
vine is trained with six to twelve secondary 
arms according to its strength. 

The fruiting wood is usually reduced to 
two-bud sours, though at times, to produce 
high quality table grapes, the spurs may be 
pruned to one bud. 

The Cordon System. 

The cordon vine is one that is trained 
with a single arm on a trellis. This system 
is found of especial service in districts where 
heavy winds are experienced, and under such 
conditions the vines should be trained in the 
direction away from the prevailing wind. 

Where vineyards are planted on hillsides 
and the vines are trellised, the cordon system 
will be found advantageous. The vines 
should ]>e trained with the arms pointing up 
the hill; as the sap moves readily up 
the bill, It will flow evenly through the stem. 
If the arm is framed down the hill, the end 
of the arm will not receive the same amount 
of sap as the portion nearer the stem, conse¬ 
quently the growth will be very irregular. 

The height of the trellis, also the number 
of wires used will vary according to the 
variety of vine; for instance, with sturdy 
vines such as the Muscat Gordo Blanco, a 
low trellis of a single wire may be erected 
as the growth is stiff enough to supjiort 
itself without the aid of a top wire. With 
Zante currant vines, two wire trellises are 
advocated (as the gprowth is very strong and 
inclined to be willowy), the arm being 
framed on the lower wire, the top wire sup¬ 
porting the growth during the summer. The 
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sultana vine, which requires rods, is usually 
trained on a three-wire trellis. The vine 
is framed on the middle wire; some 
canes are secured to this wire and the re¬ 
mainder taken down to the bottom wire; 
the top wire supports the growth during the 
summer. 

In training the cordon vine, the single 
shoot that has been selected during the 
second summer is allowed to go untopped 
until it has reached the wire on which the 
arm is to be framed. It is then trained 
along the wire. At the third winter prun¬ 
ing the shoot is cut back leaving the last bud 
on the under side of the arm. Do not leave 
the arm too long, as some of the buds will 
fail to shoot, and blank spaces are likely to 
be formed on the arms. The value of the 
last bud being under the arm is that the 
growth for the extension of the arm will 
ari^e from it in a more or less gentle curve; 
the extension next winter can be placed on 
the wire withonl causing a bond in the arm. 
If the last bud is left on the top or side of 
the arm the new shoot grows straight up. 
I'hen in the following winter great difficulty 
is experienced in placing the shoot on the 
\\ire without forming an unsightly bend, 
which also tends to restrict the flow of sap. 

During the fourth winter pruning, shoots 
arising from the older portion of the arm 
are selected, and if the fruiting wood is to 
be spur pruned, shoots spaced 6 to 9 inches 
apart, preferably on opposite sides of the 
arm are selected and pruned to two-bud 
spurs. All other shoots are removed wdtli 
the exception of the one required for exten¬ 
sion of the arm. The extension is carrictl 
on by laying down the end cane on the wdre 
and reducing it to the required length with 
the last bud underneath. The arm is 
extended from year to 5^ear until the 
next vine is reached. Spurs are built 
in from time to time as the arm is 
extended. The treatment of the fruiting 
w’^ood is usually to cut away the top growth 
from the spur and retain the bottom growth 
which is reduced to two buds. This method 
prevents the unnecessary extension of the 
secondary arms. 


Where the rod and spur system is used, 
the top growth is used for the tod and the 
bottom growth for the spur. Each winter 
the spent rod is cut away and the top growth 
from the spur is used to replace it. 

The E^alier. 

The espalier system is one in which the 
trellised vine is framed with a pair of arms, 
one on either side of the stem. 

During the second summer the shoot re¬ 
tained for the formation of the stem is 
trained up until it is a few inches above the 
wire on which the arms are to be framed; 
the shoot is then cut off at the wire. Growths 
arise from the buds along the shoot; all but 
the two top ones are cut back in order to 
force the supply of sap into them. These 
shoots will form the first portion of the main 
arms. 

The method of framing the espalier is the 
same as in the case of the cordon, with the 
exception that tw^o arms, one on either side 
of the stem, instead of one arm are built in. 

The espalier framed with two long arms 
is known as the Thormcry Espalier. The 
sultana vine is often framed with two or 
four short arms of 4 to 6 inches in length, 
each of which usually carries one spur and 
one rod. 

The Value of Hie Water Shoot. 

The water shoot can be used for spurs on 
varieties that are rod and spur pruned, as 
the rod is retained for carrying the season's 
crop, while the spur is left to produce wood 
for the following season's rod and spur. The 
growth that arises from a water shoot spur 
IS good fruit bearing wood the next season, 
as arises directly from two-year-old wood. 

1 iie water shoot can be used for reducing 
the length of extended secondary arms on a 
spur-pnined vine, provided it is growing in 
a suitable situation. The water shoot is 
reduced to a one bud spur, while the fruiting 
wood at the top of the secondary arm is 
pruned to two buds to carry the next sea¬ 
son's crop. The following winter the shoot 
arising from the sSpur is fruit bearing wood 
and is pruned accordingly, and the secondary 
arm is reduced to the position where this 
spur is situated. 


Keep CNi Biiyiiig War Savlngi Certificatet. 
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Pests of Tomatoes. 


AMONG the moit important pests of tomatoes are the tomato caterpillar (Heliothis 
armigera), various species of cntworms (Nociuidae), the vegetable weevil (Listroderes 
ohliquus), aphids (Macrostphum solanifolU), thrips {Thripa 8pp*)» the vegetable bog 
{Nezara viridula), white flies {Triahurodes vaporariorum); and in some seasons, in 
certain districts, the Rntherglen bog iNysius vinitor), the stem caterpillar (Otiori- 
moschema plaesiosema), and leaf-hoppers (Jassidae) may cause considerable damage. 
The metallic-greeB tomato fly (Lonchaea rugosifrons) is of minor importance. 


The Tomato Caterpillar. 

The eggs are laid by the moth on or near 
the blossoms, and the caterpillar makes an 
entry while the fruit is still very small—frc 
quently while the blossom is still adhering 
to the fruit. Before entering a fruit, how¬ 
ever, the caterpillar may feed upon portions 
of blossoms and prevent the setting of 
fruit, or it may feed upon the tender parts 
of the foliage An infested young fruit may 
be destroyed forthwith, or it may continue 
to grow with the 
caterpillar developing 
inside. When the fruit 
is reaching matuiity 
and the caterpillar 
within is about fully- 
f(d, the caterpillai 
may tat its way out 
and then attack and 
ruin other sound fruit 
on the plant. The 
fully-fed caterpillar 
measures about i J in. 
in length. 
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Control. 

In areas where the tomato caterpillar 
occurs regularly each year, routine treat¬ 
ment for its control should begin when the 
first blossoms commence to set, and from 
then on, for a period of six to eight weeks, 
there sliould be no let-up in the operations. 
Best results, in most cases, will be obtained 
by alternately spraying and dusting with 
lead ai senate until the plants are about 
waisl-high, after which spraying should be 
carried out. 

Early Crops .—For 
the Coff's Harbour 
and other early North 
Coast areas, spraying 
should be carried out 
at^ weekly intervals, 
uSng 3 lb. of lead 
arsenate powder to 
40 gallons of water. 
Mid-way between the 
spray applications the 
crop should be dusted 



The Tomato Ctterplller. 
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with a mixture of lead arsenate powder 
I lb., kaolin i lb. (50 per cent, mixture). lu 
spraying the whole plant should be covered, 
but when the applications of dust are made, 
only the tops of the plants, the blossom 
hand and young fruits need to be treated. 
When the plants become loo tall for dust¬ 
ing, spraying should be carried out at least 
once a week, using 4 Ih. of lead arsenate 
powder to 40 gallons of water. 

Mid-season or summer crops, everywhere 
in New South Wales, arc usually only 
lightly infested, but exceptional seasons 
occur in which the damage is very extensive 

Late Crops ,—In areas such as Somersln, 
Mangrove Mountain and Kulnura, on the 
Central Coast, a similar programme of 
spraying and dusting to that used for earh 
crops should be adopted. The period when 
most severe infestation occurs in these areas 
is from mid-February to about the end of 
March. During this time the sprays .should 
be 2 or 3 lb. of lead arsenate power to 40 
gallons of water; and the dust a mixture of 
lead arsenate powder i lb., kaolin 2 lb. (33 
per cent, mixture). 

All tomatoes sliould be wiped or dipped 
upon picking, in order to remove arsenical 
residues. Information regarding dipping 
may be obtained on ap[)lication to the De¬ 
partment. 


Cutworms. 

Cutworms are the lar\ae of several 
species of moths. They are usually dull- 
colourcd caterpillars, which mostly feed at 
night and hide in the sod during the da\ 
They mea.sure about t ’ j inch in length 
when fully-fed. 

Cutworms feed on a wide variety of 
weeds in additi(;n to cultivated crops, and 
therefore any ground that has been cleared 
should be baited after an interval of se\- 
eral days, with a ])oison bait as a precau¬ 
tionary measure before jdanting out. To 
mato stems may be cut through at ground 
level when the plants are young, but when 
the stems arc older and too tough, the cut¬ 
worms may climb up the plants to feed on 
the foliage. 

The recommended poison bait formula 
is:— 

Bran . 24 lb. 

Paris green . i lb. 

Salt . 8 oz. 

Water . gaUoiLs. 


Instead of Paris green, white arsenic or 
arsenite of soda (9 oz.) may be substi¬ 
tuted, but the bait is then much less attrac¬ 
tive and effective. To prepare the bait the 
bran and Paris green (or white arsenic) 
should be thoroughly mixed while dry, and 
then made into a damp, crumbly mash with 
the water in which the salt has been dis¬ 
solved. If arsenite of soda is used, it 
should be dissolved in the water before mix¬ 
ing with the bran. 
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1 .—Cutworm (or Urv»). 2.—Pupa. 3.—Moth. 

11ic bait should be broadcast over the 
area, at the rate of 50 lb. to the acre, before 
}Wanting out, or in later infestations, sprer*d 
along the rows of infested plants. The bait 
IS best distributed late in the afternoon so 
as to remain fresh overnight. It should be 
leinombered that the bait is poisfinous and 
must be kept out of the reach of stock, and 
care should be taken in handling it. 

The Vegetable Weevil. 

Both the larvae and adults may attack the 
plants, 'riie larvae, which measure about 
^ j inch in length when fully-fed, are legless 
grubs which vary in colour from pale-green 
to yellow. The grey-brown adult weevils, 
wliich measure about 1/3 inch in length, 
emerge from the soil about the end of Aug¬ 
ust, and are most numerous during October 
and November. Both larvae and adults 
hide in the soil about the base of the plants 
during the day and feed at night. 

CotttroL 

Oound which has been cleared should be 
baited with the poison bait as recommended 
above for cutworms, before planting out, 
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or else it may be baited with chopped leaves 
of Cape weed, marsh mallows or waste let¬ 
tuce or turnip leaves, etc., which have been 
either sprayed or dusted with lead arsenate. 


Adult tad Larva of the Vetfctahle Weevil. 

Tbt formula for the spray is lead arsenate 
powder 4 oz., water 5 gallons, and for the 
dust a mixture of lead arsenate powder 
I 11 ), and kaolin or hydrated lime 4 lb. 

Tomato Aphids. 

The green ai)hids which attack tomatoes 
are mainly pests of spring and autumn 
crops and feed by sucking the sap. They 
are best controlled by spraying with nicotine 
sulphate in a weak (1:1:40) Bordeaux 
mixture at the rale of 16 fluid oz. of nico* 
tine sulphate to 40 gallons of mixture (1 in 
400). Bordeaux mixture increases the effi¬ 
ciency ot the nicotine sulphate, and at this 
strength will not cause any spray injury. 

Where the infestation is severe, two or 
possibly three applications at weekly inter¬ 
vals will he iiecesasry The undersurface 
of the leaves should be thoroughly sprayed 

Thrips. 

The thnpvS of economic importance are 
small, elongate insects, which, in their adult 
stage, possess two paiis of narrow, delicate 
wings. They feed by means of rasping or 
scraping away the surface of the plant cells, 
and then, by means of a short tube, suck¬ 
ing up the sap which exudes. They infest 
various weeds, etc., as well as cultivated 
plants* Thrips, after feeding on bronze wilt 

Mt# 976 


infected plants, may migrate to healthy to¬ 
matoes and by feeding convey the infection 
to them. 

Control. 

The control recommended is to spray 
with a foliage poison bait which consists of 
tartar emetic i oz., sugar 4 oz., water 4 
gallons The plants should be sprayed at 
weekly intervals commencing from the time 
the seedlings are an inch high until picking 
l)egiiis. It is important that the bait be 
ap])licd in the form of a very fine mist, and 
not 111 the way ordinary sprays arc applied. 
For seed-beds a hand atomizer may be used, 
and for economy in the field, ordinary spray 
equipment should be modified to give a fine 
mist-like spray, A thorough coverage of 
the whole of the upper surface of the 
foliage should be obtained, and if other 



MATVOAi Sin 

eHZccirDM. 


The Plague Thtlpt. 

s)>rays arc being used, apply the tartar 
emetic last, after the other sprays have 
dried If rain falls another application of 
bait will be necessary. 

The following poison bait has shown pro¬ 
mising results in experiments and may be 
used instead if tartar emetic is unavailable: 
Pans green i oz., sugar 6 oz., water 6 gal¬ 
lons. This spray should be agitated during 
spraying, and care should be taken to ensure 
that it is only applied in the form of a very 
fine mist as injury to the plants may occur. 
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The Tomato Mite. 

This mite is one of the most serious pests 
of tomatoes during the summer and early 
autumn and treatment to prevent infesta¬ 
tion is necessary in all parts of New South 
Wales. Early crops are less subject to 
infestation. 

The mites are extremely small and can 
only be seen with the aid of a lens. They 
feed on the surface tissues of the stems, the 
fruit and the leaves, reducing the vigour of 
the plant and causing shedding of blossoms 
.and stunting of the fruit. The first sign of 



Tom«to Plant Tnfeited With Tomato Mite, 

Showing (iroopmg .oid witbt ring 
Qi Ieav<“». 


infestation is a silvering of the foliage and 
-a drooping and curling of the lower leaves 
Tlie stems and leaf-stalks have a smooth 
appearance, and later the stems and under¬ 
surface of the leaves become brown and 
the skin of the fruit may become roughened 
-and corky-looking. Eventually the leaves 
may wither and die. 


Control. 

Itarly crops should be treated when the 
first fruit commences to ripen, and again 
about a month later. Treatment of mid- 
seasoii and late cro])s should he a routine 
l>ractice. Summer crops should be treated 
m the secd-bed, again about four weeks 
after trans])Ianting and subsequently at 
three to four-weekly intervals. Autumn 
crops planted out in January and February 
should be treated in the seed-berl and again 
after transplanting about a week liefore 
routine Bordeaux applications commence. 

Tomato mite? can be controlled by dust¬ 
ing with fine sulphur mixed with an equal 
quantity of hydrated lime, or by s])ra\ing 
with lime sulphur (i in loo) i pint to 
gallons of water. The spray should be 
a])])lied to the stems and undersurfaces of 
the leaves. The dust need only he applied 
111 a general manner to the wdiole plant, and 
n IS to he i>rt‘ferrcd to the spray. It has the 
disad\antage. however, that it md\ burn 
tender seedlings in hot weather and may 
cause fruit scald on plants which are heavily 
infested w^ith mites. 

Where spra}ing with lime-sulphui fol¬ 
lows treatment with Bordeaux mixture or 
other copper fungicide, some injury to the 
plants may result, but dusting with sulphur 
will not affect plants which have rc*centlv 
been treated wdth these fungicides 

For mitc control on tomatoes which are 
itceiving regular treatment with Bordeaux, 
either wettahle sulphur (3 Ih. to 40 gallons) 
01 colloidal sulphur (t lb to 40 gallons) 
may be added to the Bordeaux spra\s Wet- 
table sulphur icquires frequent agitation to 
pre^ent it from settling on the bottom of 
the spra\ container. 

Green Vegetable Bug. 

The young bugs, at first, are of a general 
blight orange colour with darkei markings, 
and later, in their different immature 
stages, are marked with red. gieen, yellow 
and orange. Often the> are not recognised 
h) growers as the immature forms oi this 
jjest The adult bug is a shield-shaped 
insect, about ^ inch in length, and of a 
uniform green colour, but <luring the colder 
months they may become dull browm or 
purplish. Both immature and adult bugs 
feed by sucking the sap, and may attack all 
parts of the plants. The most noticeable 
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damage is caused to the young shoots and 
delicate portions of the foliage; when to¬ 
mato fruits are attacked they become 
mottled and discoloured. 

The bugs overwinter as adults» and com¬ 
mence to lay eggs about the middle of Sep- 
1 ember They increase in numbers and be¬ 
come most abundant during Febiiiarx and 
Mauh 

Control. 

'rin-, pest now largely controlled by 
the intiodiiced wasp parasite. Miaophan- 
iiru^ basalts, the larvae of which develop 
within the eggs of the bug 

Xo insecticide yet available will readil\ 
destiox the adults on the plants The im¬ 
mature bugs may be dusted with p\rcthruni 
jiowder mived just before msc with an equal 
(juantitv of 2^2 ptr cent nicotine dust 

Collecting the bugs and llieir egg clusters 
calls m the season will gieatl} reduce tlu 
amount of infestation later Clean cultiva¬ 
tion IS an imjioitant factor in control; and 
as the bugs congiegate amongst the leaves 
of old plants wdiich lla^e ceased to bear, 
the destruction of these, togethci with the 
bugs tlicrcon, helps to prevent inciease and 
lein festalioii 


White-Flies. 

1 he adults aie very small, meal}-wdnte, 
delicate tom-winged insects which fl\ 
rcadih when disturbed, but (luickh settle 
again Thev aie common in coastal and 
sonii* inland districts, and infest both glass 
liousc and lukl ci(;])s of tomatoes Thev an 
also found on other ciops and weeds Hoth 
larvae and adults feed bv sucking the sap 

llics( insects are usiialK conlTolled by 
the intiodiiced wasp parasite, 1 ncarsia for- 
nio\(i which lays its eggs in th< larvae of 
the wliite flics 

hicld infestations ma> be contioiled by 
spraying with a nicotine sulphate and soap 
solution, th(‘ quantities being Nicotine sul- 
j)luir 1 fluid 02 , '^oa]) 2 02 , water 4 gallons 
A 2’j per cent, nicotine dust ma> also be 
used. \ second apidication. a fortnight 
after the first m summer, or three weeks 
after m the cooler month, will he neces¬ 
sary. 

37 $ 


The Stem Caterpillar. 

These caterpillars, which may be either 
greyish-green or pink, measure up to Yi 
inch in length. They burrow into the stems 
of the plants from 6 to 8 inches above 
ground to an inch or so below. The plants 
wilt and die, usually when about 2 feet m 
height and the second or third truss of 
flint has set. 



Adult White-Fhea on Tomtto Leavee. 


These borers have been recorded from 
many localities in the Central Coast from 
Sydney to Newcastle, but they are not con¬ 
sidered to be serious pests and outbreaks 
are infrequent. Light infestations occur in 
most late autumn crops, and severe infesta¬ 
tions are usually confined to a few early 
spring crops in the Parramatta district. 

This pest may be controlled with the lead 
arsenate dusts or sprays recommended 
earlier for control of the tomato caterpillar. 
Applications should be given every ten days 
for a month to six weelv,s after transplant- 
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THAT TELL A WAR STORY 

Today no new G.M.H. motor vehicles are bcin^ built for 
civiiiati use. The G.M.H. factories, their man-power 

machines have swung 
over to essential war pro- 
duction. Figures of car sales 
have vanished — figures of 
weapon production are 


Included in the vital statistics of an organisation are its 
turnover and its profit and loss account. Illustration of 

the company’s unselfish sup- 
10^0 10^1 port for the war effort can 

---be found in a comparison of 

Y-ljll these figures for peace-time 

^-* 94 *‘ ^939 

turnover was £8,962,ooo, in 
^ it £8,525,000 but the 

ifc^B mwK 1941 profit was only one-third 

-— of peace-time 1939- 

★ 

Purchases by G.M.H. from Australian sources during 
1941 totalled £4,998,000. During this period, too, the 

employees of G.M.H. in¬ 
creased from 5,865 to 9,300; 
j: C> >ear’8 payroll was 

£2,282,000. These men and 
I F/' women at G.M.PL factories 


^ 7l v^~JL\ Jt done splendid work. 

f fJmj w ^ incredibly shon time, 

I ^'K mMtr they have learned entirely 
new and intricate jobs. 

★ 

The enthusiastic co-operation of these people who actu¬ 
ally are G.M.H., and of many hundreds of independent 
manufacturers who have collaborated with G.M H., has 
produced an ever-increasing flow of war materials includ¬ 
ing aeroplone assemblies and parts, guns, boats, shells, 
bombs, and many types of Army vehicles. 

VP^bo Dmhps Industry Serpes Auftra/ia 

GENERAL MOTORS - HOLDEN’S LIMITED 


BrtjboM 


Melhwrm 


Adeiaid^ 
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RDHALDBOM-TIPPETT 


Are the oldest and largest Manufacturers of Kerosene, Petrol and jJjSfi 

Diesel Engines la the Southern Hemisphere IM 

Commencing forty years ago at Ballarat with a staff of live and a I 

\ 8m<dl workshop, to-day the staff is nearly 500 and the modern 

J Workshop covers several acres of the most up-to-date Furnaces and 

— Precision Machinery T——J 

Nearly half the total Industrial Engines sold to-day tn Australia are 
manufactured in our modern Workshops at Ballarat, Victoria xVnffjAX 

Whilst most of our output is required for National Services, we are k 

still in a position to supply Private Users to some extent and if you ^ 

^ are considering an Engine or Machine that we manufacture, send for 
our prices and catalogues now 

^ ^ More than 25 000 Users acclaim the reliibility and economy of 

RONALDSON-TIPPETT Engines and our catalogues set out 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF THESE OUTSTANDING MACHINES, 

RONALDSON BROS. & TIPPETT PTY. LTD. 

Incorporated m Victoria 

( 4 th Floor), FRASER HOUSE, 42 BRIDGE STREET, SYDNEY Telephone: B 2029 . 


The “EVERYDAY” One-Wire 

ELECTRIC FENCER 


READ THIS ACCOUNT 
OF EVERYDAY 
SUCCESS 

1 wish to id vise you 
Mr L G Hore decided to 
purchase an Electric fencir 
About two weeks igo it wav 
installed on his farm, and 
he tried three of lour pure 
bred bulls and heifers who 
would not stop in any paddock 
but as soon av they got a shock 
or two they gave in Mr Here 
remarked f they were tn the 
paddock when he got up next 
morning he would be surprised, 
und he thought If was 
wonderful to tee them 
•till there next morning. 


SLASHES FENCING COSTS . . . 

Electric fencing it cheap—cavet 80 % of fencing cosU, 
Only ONE wire on light poit* 30 feet apart holds your most 
stubborn fence breaker better than a post and five-wire fence. 
Operates from safe 6-volt Storage or Dry Battery. Suitable 
for horses, cattle, sheep or pigs. Temporary fences for 
feeding off pastures, oats, lucerne, quickly and easily 
erected and moved. Thousands in use—guaranteed harmless 

Price* £8/10/-, with 54 insulators; 6-volt Dry Battery, 
14/6 extra. 

To Evfryday Producis Pty Ltd . 337 Kent Street, Sydney 1 

Postal Address, Box 3377 R G P O , Sydney I 

Please send me illustrated Booklet and all particulars of the Everyday ■ 
ONE WIRE Electric Fence ! 


Address 
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ing. The remains of late autumn crops 
should be burnt as soon as picking ceases, 
as this will prevent many moths from 
emerging and will reduce spring infesta¬ 
tions. 


ijif 



Stems Sectioned to Show Borer Detna^^e. 


Ruthei^len Bug. 

fii some seasons Rntherglen bugs may 
occur in largo nuinbervS and become pests of 
tomatoes during mid-summer. The adult 
which measure about i/5th inch in 


length, are narrow-bodied and greyish- 
yellow in colour. Both the immature and 
adult stages of the bugs feed by sucking 
the sap, and although the main damage is; 
usually caused to the fruit, the terminal 
shoots of the plants may also be injured* 
The infestation generally lasts for about a 
month or less. 

These insects may be controlled by dust¬ 
ing with pyrethrum powder or with py- 
rcthrum powder mixed, just before use,, 
with an equal quantity of 2^^^ per cent, 
nicotine dust. The dust should be applied 
wdlh a dust gun during the heat of the day* 


Leaf-hoppers. 

Leaf-hoppers are small, yellowish-green 
insects which feed by sucking the sap. They 
are seldom serious pests of tomatoes. The 
treatment recommended for aphids will 
control them, and the copper sprays norm¬ 
ally used on tomatoes check these insects. 



Tbe Adult of a Leaf-hopper or Ja«sid. 


Metallic Green Fly. 

'Hiis fly, which measures about i/6th inch 
iti length, lays its eggs in fruits, the skin 
of w’hich has been damaged by other insects 
or has been broken; and as the maggots 
only breed in such fruits, it is of little 
economic imp<rrtancc. 


Guernseys. 

{Continued from page 355.) 


exists and which possesses something of the 
same characteristics, at least as to colour, 
as the Island breed, The same authority 
gives us the other side of the ancestry of the 
Guernsey—a breed of Normandy, the 
Isigny, well known for its characteristic 
butter production. Colour is lent to this 


theory by the brindle markings which from 
time to time appear in the Guernsey, for tbe 
Isigny of Normandy was brindled. It is 
also considered probable tliat the Isigny may 
have been originally imj)Orted to Guernsey 
Island for draught purposes, being a much 
larger animal tlian the Fronieut du Leon. 
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SUCCESS in tomato growing depends largely 
on the avoidance of losses from diseases. The 
location of the crop—^whether in coastal or 
inland districts with their different climates— 
and ite distance from closely peculated areas, 
determine which of the many diseases wilt 
demand closest attention. Then the time of 
cropping—early, mid-season or late—and the 
type of season, whether wet or dry, will have 
their influence. It thus becomes necessary for the 
tomato grower to acquaint himself early with the 
troubles he is likely to encounter in his district, 
and to decide on appropriate control measures, 
modifying operations to suit the season. 

Bronze or Spotted Wilt. 

In the outdooj ero]) the most serious 
disease m man} distncts is bton/e oi spotted 
Wilt, d virus disease which coiive}ed from 
diseased to healtlu plants by means of small, 
flying insects, vu thnps Losses from 
bronze wilt are paiticularly heavy m spiing 
and autumn crops grown near cities and 
large towns This is because many gaiden 
and ornamental plants can harbour the 
bronze wilt virus, and thnps which migrate 
as winged adults from tlv-se plants to young 
succulent tomatoes, carr} the viius with 
them. Many weeds, too, particularly in old 

3S0 



Bronze ot Spotted Wilt 

Conuntnc blotches disfigure fruit which has developed 
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Bronxe or Spotted 
Wilt 

Glisttiumg bronze spots appear 
on the >ounger leaves and 
growth ctascs 



Wilting of Plants t§ » Sign of JF^usanum 
or Bsetensl Wilt 

When the stems are cut lengthwise darkened streaks an 
in the water Lonductmg tissue 


uiltn ittd areas haiboiu the \nus and the 
inii^ration of virus-carr>ing thrips which 
ocair^ when the weeds commence to ‘ ha) 
oil may lead to bad outbreaks of the dis¬ 
ease in the ncighbouiiiig tomato crops 

1 ( >scs from bron/e wilt uui be leduccd 
h^ spiaving fiom the seed-btd stage on 
wauls with a bait consisting of taitar enictu 
iiid siigdi 

WUts Caiuied by Fa&gi and Bacteria. 

In addition to bronze ot spoiled wilt, then 
aic a iiLimbci ol wilts caused b\ fungi and 
bictena Busariuin wilt is the best known 
ot these and the ‘'wilt resistant ' ^anetlts 
have reference, to this disease '‘i here is also 
\eitKillium wilt called aftei the fungus 
which invade^ and block tlu watci 
conducting channels of the plains and bac 
lenal wilt, m which the wa (r conducting 
s>stein IS invaded by bacteria instead of a 
fungus 
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Canker 

left 

Stem sh old ciikcrs 
Kight 

Plant 9b )wing thickening of 
iitem md intgular 
'ttiltjng 

\After Bryan 



Canker. 


In recent )cais mother bactcnal disease, 
cankei, has come ml) pionimence In this 
case, the bacteria may break throufjh the 



Canker 

** Bird s Lve ’ spote are wmetimes pre^nt on fruit 


stem and leaf stalks causing splits oi can¬ 
kers Cankei is recognised not so much by 
its wilting effect on plants, as bv its stunting 
action and sometimes, a striking ‘biid-c\e’* 
spotting of the fruit may also be present 

Lossts fiom fungous and bactciial nilt 
diseases as well as canker ma> be avoided 
by using caic in the selection of seed caie 
in the mtioduction of new tomato sted to 
the faim and b\ crop rotation 

Blighfi and Leaf-HH>ti. 

Ill wet periods fungous diseases of the 
fohai^e can become highly dcstiuctive to the 
tomato crop Late or Irish blight is likely 
to be the most troublesome m coastal dis¬ 
tricts, but beptona leaf-spot and Alteinaiia 
leaf-spot (or early blight) can cause much 
loss of leaves, and in the case of the latter, 
fruit losses as well These diseases can be 
controlled by sjiraying with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture , in spring and summer use of this spray 
IS advisable, and it is a waste of tune at¬ 
tempting to grow a late autumn crop in 
coastal districts unless Bordeaux is used. 
Its use with glasshouse crops is also advis¬ 
able in wet years to prevent outbreaks of 
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Late or Irish Blitfht, 

Fruit shows grecu, water-soahed 
spots or mouldy patches. 


blight, since the spray applied for leaf mould 
control (Shirlan A. G.) does not alone con¬ 
trol blight. 



Earlsr Blight or Altemarta Leaf^ipot. 
3pot9 are conoeatricaUy zoned or target-llUe. 


Root Knot and Blossom-end Rot. 

Root knot, characterised by lumps or galls 
on the roots, is caused by nematodes—min¬ 
ute worms invisible to the naked eye. The 
disease can become serious enough to cause 
the abandonment of sandy soils in which 
tomatoes have been grown year after year 
wn'thout rotation. 

The greatest care must be exercised to 
prevent the introduction of this disease on 
infested seedlings. In glasshouse culture it 
is payable to use steam to rid infested soil 
of nematodes. 

Blossom-end Rot is caused by water 
deficiency during the development of the 
fruit, and can occur even in well managed 
crops during periods of hot dry winds. 
Flooding of the soil, by stifling root action, 
can also lead to insufficient water reaching 
the fruit. 

Farther Virat Diieases. 

In addition to bronze wilt there are other 
virus diseases which can lessen the profit 
from a tomato crop. Big bud, which takes 
the form of proliferated shoots and mal¬ 
formed flower trusses, occurs when virus¬ 
carrying insects migrate to the crop from 
other infected plants; it is common in in¬ 
land districts but in some years is also of 
importance on the coast. Mosaic usually 
originates from the hands of smokers, the 
virus being present in most brands of 
tobacco. Fern leaf is caused by inoculation of 
tomato plants by aphids with cucumber 
mosaic virus, which is relatively common in 
other crop plants and weeds. 
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Lace or Irish Blitfhc 

Stem e,u Ue sta(,( 


Septoria leaf Spot 


1 hf* sjK ts arc smaller thin those caused I \ \Ut>nafiu 
and havi minute dots m the (ci rt 



# 3M 


Root Knot 


Blossom*end Rot 
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ModM and Stnidt. 

Growers of glasshouse tomatoes may en¬ 
counter any of the above diseases, but a 
fungous disease, leaf mould or mildew, 
which is rarely troublesome in the field, 
calls for most attention. Fusarium and 



Biff-bu4 (Rocette) Difcue. 


Veiticillium wilts under glasshouse condi¬ 
tions are usually attended to by steam steri¬ 
lisation of the soil each year, or as often as 
losses warrant it. In certain instances com¬ 
plete failure of glasshouse crops has been 
caused bv streak, a virus disease, related to 



Moiaic Di»eMe 


tobacco mosaic. It is suspected that this 
disease, like tobacco mossaic, is introduced 
and spread on the fingers of smokers, and 
care in washing the hands with soap and 
water after smoking should be insisted on. 


Control Measures. 

Seed DiiinfectioB. 

Tomato seed should always be disinfected 
before planting. Dust the seed with copper 
oxychloride, or a proprietary mercury dust, 
by shaking the dust and seed together in a 
lidded container. If the seed is of doubtful 
ougin it should be soaked in o,6 per cent, 
solution of acetic acid (i fl oz in a gallon) 
foi twenty-four hours, to guard against the 
intioduction of canker disease. After dry¬ 
ing thoroughly, it may he treated by dust¬ 
ing as above to reduce possible losses from 
damping-otf Chopper oxychloride should be 
used at the rate of one level teaspoon ful per 
pound of seed, and the mercury dusts at the 
late of a quarter or half level teaspoonful 
per pound. Growers are advised to save 
their own seed each year from selected 



Ferxkleaf DiteMe. 

healthy plants, and to be reluctant about 
introducing new lois of seed unless there 
is good toason 

Crop Rotation. 

The danger from soil-inhabiting parasites 
is at a minimum on virgin land, and it is 
advisable not to use the same land year after 
year, either for the seed-bed or the crop 
The seod-bed should be well drained, and in 
areas subject to heavy rams should be of 
the covered t3rpe, especially when the ^rl> 
spring crop is being grown. The varieties 
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Break o’ Day, Marglobe, l^ritcharcl and 
Marhio are resistant to B\isaruim wilt, and 
are well suited to old land if such must h<' 
planted. 

Fungicides. 

The application of finigicidcs is similar 
to paying insurance, it is, however, a pre* 
ventive of disease and not a cure. In coastal 
and tableland districts, and in inland dis¬ 
tricts when the season is wet, plants in the 
seed“bed should receive a spray of 1-1-20 
Bordeaux mixture soon after the first true 
leaves appear. Two or three applications 
at intervals of ten days are advisable with 
early planted crops. 



Leaf Mould or “Mildew” - the Woret 
Giaiahouie Tomato Diaeaae. 

Tht mould occurs on the undcKidi ol the leavts. 


After recovery following transplanting, 
early crops on the coast and tablelands 
should be sprayed with 1-1-20 Bordeaux 
mixture. Regular spraying with 1-1-20 Bor¬ 
deaux mixture at intervals of ten days or a 
fortnight should be a routine procedure with 
coastal crops in the spring and autumn 
months, and also in the summer when wet 

S86 



Strelik. 

Sunken'streaks and spotn caused by the streak vlius 
on tomato stem * 


weather prevails. With certain coastal crops 
It is advisable to combine arsenate of lead 
<3 lb to 40 gallons) wdth the Bordeaux 
mixture to control the tomato catei pillar, 
and to spray the whole plant at least once 
a wTck When this is done the strength of 
tlie Bordeaux mixture should be reduced 
to 1-1-40 to avoid excess spray deposit. 
Nicotine sulphate, too, may be added (16 oz. 
to 40 gallons) to 1-1-40 Bordeaux mixture, 
with or without arsenate of lead, to control 
aphids which may be troublesome if dry 
w(‘ather prevails in the spring and autumn. 
Bordeaux mixture increases the activity of 



Sanlcea Spot $ Ctuftd by the Steeek VirttiL 
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nicotine. Colloidal snlphnr or wettable sul¬ 
phur also may be added to Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture to control mites. 

For inland districts Inter planted crops 
on the tablelands, field application of Bor¬ 
deaux mixture is usually unnecessary except 
in wet seasons. Here the most serious causes 
of loss are mite injury and the virus disease 
big bud, and bronze wilt if the crop is 
located near a town. Mite may be controlled 
by spraying with i-ioo lime-suli>hur, or 
dusting with sulphur every three weeks from 
the time the first blossoms appear. If Bor¬ 
deaux mixture is being used, colloidal sul¬ 
phur (i lb. in 40 gallons) may be combined 
with it for control of mites, or sulphur dust 
may be used on top of the Bordeaux. Lime- 
sulphur should not be combined with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. 

In the neighbourhood of cities and towns 
tlie main fight will be against bronze wilt. 


From the early seed-bed stage onwards a 
bait for the virus-carrying thrips consisting 
of tartar emetic i 02., sugar 4 oz. and water 
4 gallons, should be applied, as a fine mist, 
each week. Application of other sprays may 
be necessary, too, and the tartar emetic bait 
should be applied after they have dried. 
Renew the bait after rain, since it is easily 
washed off the plant. To prepare small 
quantities of the spray, dissolve 1 oz. of 
tartar emetic in i quart of water and bottle. 
Take 2 fluid oz. (J 4 cup) of the bottled 
solution, add lyl pints of water and stir in 
one heaped teaspoonful of sugar. IVeparc 
fresh dilution each time required. A fly 
sprayer is satisfactory for spraying seed¬ 
beds, and for economy in the field, ordinary 
spray equipment should be modified by fit¬ 
ting a nozzle with a very small aperture. A 
thorough coverage of the whole of the upper 
surface of the plants should lie the objective 
at each application. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

For some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that rarely produce sufficient 
fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant producers of good quality and payable crops, 
•so that with a view to enabling nurserymen to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative 
standards to planters, the above Society was formed under the aegis of the Department of Agriculture, 
and consists of representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for budding selected 
buds from special trees of the best type of quality fruit and of reputed good bearing habit only. Trees 
from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society Ltd. supplied the following selected buds to nurserymen 
•during the 1941 budding season, trees fiom which should be available for planting during the 1942 season: — 



Washing¬ 

ton 

Navel. 

Valencia 

Late. 

Maisb 

Grapefruit. 

Eureka 

Lemon. 

Lisbon 

Lemon. 

Kmperor 

Mandarin. 

Total 

Adamson, T , Ermington 

4,000 

4,000 


2,000 



J 0,000 

Cambourn, H , Gosford 


5.000 

... 

3.000 

... 


11,500 

Catt, F. D., Carlingford 

3,000 

3.000 


3,000 

1,000 


10,000 

Eyles, A. T., Rydalinere 

5,000 

5.000 

1,000 

2,000 

... 

,,, 

13,000 

Ferguson, E. H Wyong 

1,000 

1,500 

... 

500 

... 


3,000 

Ferguson, F., & Son, Hurstville 

2,500 

2,500 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

5,000 

McKee, Geo., Kj’^dalmere 

Hosen, L. P„ & Son, Carling¬ 

1.500 I 

1,000 

... : 

1,000 

1,000 

... 

4,500 

ford . 

10,000 

15,000 

2,000 

5,000 j 

1,000 

800 

33.^00 

Smith, W., Rydalmere 
Spurway, F. E, & Son, 

1 

... 

i 

2,000 



2,000 

Ermington . 

3.500 

5.000 

750 1 

500 



10,000 

Swane Bros., Ermington 

5.000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 j 

10,800 


39.000 

44,000 

4.750 

20,000 

4.250 

1,600 

113,000 
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Beekeeping Hints 


W. A. GOOD4CRE. 
Senior 

Apiary Instructor. 



Early Season Inspections. 

• 

\V^^N the bees commence active field-work 
in the early spring, the bee-farmer will need 
to concentrate on giving his colonieb a 
thorough oveihaul. Not one hive should be 
ovei looked on this occasion, and the matters 
to be attended to mav be set out briefly as 
follows — 

(a) Ensure that there is a queen in each 
hive, and that she is provided with good 
workei brood combs for extension of brood- 
rearing 1"he presence of eggs and larvse 
in tlie brood nest indicates that a queen is 
prcvsent 

(h) Ensuie that the food suppl> is ample 
to induce progressive work m building up 
a brood nest. Wheie an additional quantity 
IS required for this purpose, a comb or two 
of honey may be procured from a well- 
provisioned hive, or attificial feeding may 
he applied 

(r) Give the hive a spring cleaning by 
cutting out the burr-comb attached to frames 
and other hive parts, and removing any 
accumulation of wax scraps and other debris 
that may ha\e collected on the floor 

(d) Ohseive carefully whether an\ symp¬ 
tom of bee-disease is present, a clean stait 
is essential to success 

In order t^ avoid imposing any undue 
strain on the colonics in the maintenance of 
incubation temperature in their brood-rear- 
mg work, the bce-farnier should be sure to 
select mild, sunny days, when the bees are 
active 111 their held work, for early-season 
nispeclion and readjustment work. A few 
minutes will suffice for the complete exami¬ 
nation of a hive when all is m order, but 
the job should not be rushed, for in most 
casts some attention, helpful to the future 
welfare of the colony, will be found neces¬ 
sary, Careful observation and study of 
each colony is recommended. 

Some of the general problems which the 
bee-farmer may have to face during the 
SBB 



call) season overhaul arc discussed in the 
following paragraphs 

The Queenlett Colony. 

It IS not unusual to find a colony or two 
m a queenless condition. Robber bees are 
likely to invade these hives, and cause a 
serious disturbance in the apiary at a time 
when it is particularly desired that all should 
be kept as calm and contented as possible 
Raids by robber bees may also cause the 
introduction and spread of brood disease in 
the apiary. Immediately a queenless colony 
IS discovered, it should be given attention, 
and the best plan is to unite it with a 
normal one of medium strength. The be¬ 
ginner is always very much concerned about 
losing a colony in this way, but it should be 
possible, later on when conditions are more 
tavourable fexr queen-raising, to form a 
nucleus colony or two and thus make up 
the loss. 
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The only satisfactory way to keep a 
queenless colony going is to supply it with 
brood and bees from other hives. Such a 
])lan may be adopted when stocks become 
populous enough to provide assistance with¬ 
out undue interference with the internal 
economy and progress of the other colonies. 
During the early part of the season, how¬ 
ever, bees rarely have sufficient brood to 
fulfil such requirements. 

Weak Colonies Need Careful Nursing. 

Weakly-populated colonics, with a queen 
in company, need careful nursing to ensure 
tlieir survival through the difficult early 
pait of the season. Combs occupied by bees 
should be placed on the sunny side of the 
hive, and then ])acke(l in snugly with paper, 
bagging, or an> such material as will assist 



Handy Method of Packing a Weak Colony 


ill maintaining the warmth of the cluster. It 
may not bo very long before the more pro¬ 
gressive colonics become well established and 
in a position to spare a comb of brood and 
bees for placing with the weaker stocks. 
The comb containing bees and brood may 
be placed directly in the brood nest of the 
small colony, and it should contain plenty 
of young adult bees and some baby bees 
emerging from the brood. The latter proves 
that a fair portion of the brood is mature 
and will not give rise to an incubation prob¬ 
lem. Following this manipulation, and to 
allow the bees to protect their home against 
interference from robbers until they settle 
down, the hive entrance should be contrac¬ 
ted to about I inch in length by inch 
deep 

Some bee-farmers operating in a larger 
way* may prefer to unite weak colonies by 


placing several of them in one hive: the 
matter of finding time to nurse them through 
sc])arately may have to be considered. The 
colonies and queen bees lost in the i)rocess 
may be replaced later on when ample facili¬ 
ties- are available for this purpose The 
average bee-farmer, however, may not be so 
^^ell placed, and the loss, particularly of the 
(|ueen bees, occasioned in uniting work, is a 
matter of considerable concern to him. lie 
iiiiist, therefore, hold the weak stocks by 
carefully nursing them until assistance from 
more forward hives may be given. 

Drone-laying Queens. 

During the first inspection it may lue 
found that, in odd instances, a drone-laying 
(jucen is ijreseiit. The colony may ha\e 
superseded its queen late in autumn when 
the weather was unfavourable and drones 
scarce, and the new queen did not succeed 
in making a successful mating flight. Such 
a queen will obviously show out as a drone- 
layer. An old queen that has expended her 
store of fertilising material may also be¬ 
come a drone-layer. A drone-laying queen 
should be destroyed, and the colony crowded 
on to a new frames and transferred to a 
super on a populous hive. 

\s in the case of the queenless liive, if 
the discovery is made later on in the season, 
the colony can be assisted with brood and 
bees, and supplied with a queen to provide 
a fresh start. The presence of a drone- 
laying (lueen may be determined by the 
appearance of her sealed brood The 
woiker-cells, which she invariably employs, 
do not provide sufficient accominodalluii, and 
the v,orker-bees, in an endeavour to rectify 
this abnormality, construct bullet-shaped 
cappings over the cells. The cappings over 
normal worker-brood are flat. 

The Importance of Good Brood Combs. 

I’hc early part of the season, when a 
minimum number of combs are occupied for 
brood rearing, is an opportune time for the 
^ee-farmer ‘to cuil combs from amongst 
those not in use for this essential work. In 
the average apiary, inspection will reveal the 
presence of brood combs in which the efforts 
of the queen are reduced to about 75 per 
cent, of her capacity to prckluce worker-bees. 
There are too many patches of drone comb, 
or maybe distorted sections of worker-cells, 
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which interfere with her attempts to make 
the best of her egg-laying service; upon 
such service depends the ability of the bees 
to build up a maximum strength for honey- 
production during the ensuing season. 

The Wartime Demand for Honey 
and Beeswax. 

• 

DI KING the la^st war and post-war periods 
the demand for hone> and beeswax became 
so great that both local and o\orscas retjuirc- 
ments coulfl not be full\ supplied. Since 
then the bee-farming industry in Australia 
has been considerably extendech and as a 
rc'^uU of developments in migratory work 


be made to increase the 1942 honey harvest 
by 50 per cent, over I94i's 2o6»S9i,cx)0 lb. 
Instead of exporting honey to Europe, the 
U.S. is now importing millions of pounds 
from Latin America. 

'‘Honey was listed among the fourteen 
essential foods which may be packed in tin 
cans (5 lb. size and bigger) in unlimited 
quantities. 

‘‘Beeswax needs of the Army and Navy 
running into tliousands of pounds yearly 
have been doubled (so has the price). Bees¬ 
wax is smeared as waterproofing over shells, 
airplane surfaces, rope.s, canvas gaskets, etc. 
I'o up war production, apiarists wnll have 
to let their bees build more combs (instead 
of having them refill combs from which the 
honey has been centrifugally extracted). 



and improved knowledge of the honey flora, 
the average annual production per hive in 
commercial a])tar]e& has also been increased. 
In ^pite of tbe^e developments, however, 
we find enquny exceeding production. The 
present unfortunate W’^artime conditions have 
i^vealed the line economic importance of 
the bee-farming industry. 

It is of considerable interest to learn 
something about conditions covering the in- 
dustr>r at this time in other countries. The 
United Stales of America is doubtless the 
laigest honey-producing country in the 
world, and the position there is well defined 
in the following extract from the American 
magazine Tnnc : — 

“The Department of Agi-iculture in 
U.S.A. announced that every effort would 
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Tins will be costly; bees must cat T2 to 
15 lb of their honey to secrete i lb. of wmx.'^ 


AN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE ON 
A PERMANENT BASIS. 

With all our modem ideas for the distri¬ 
bution of knowledge, there is nothing to 
compare with the printed word. It is by 
this means that we are enabled to give the 
benefit of our experience to the greatest 
number of people, and retain a permanent 
record of the experience for those who fol¬ 
low on. These records are always available 
for study for the purpose of improvement 
and keeping up with the times. Some of 
the early history of bee-keeping was carved 
in stone, the press of the ancients, and is 
still available. 
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The Chicken Rearing Season. 

ON most farms the chicken season is now in full swing and the most important 
consideration is to ensure that the chickens are given the best of conditions in order to 
maintain maximum development and robust health, as future production is greatly 
influenced by the development attained in the early stages of growth. 


During the brooding stage much can 
happen to retard development, and while 
it is not proposed to detail all the probable 
causes of trouble, it might be helpful to 
many to outline a few important factors 
in the management of chickens while in the 
brooders. First comes warmth; unless 
suhicient heat is provided to keep the 
chickens from j)acking together they will 
not thrive as they should, and in many 
cases mortality will result. Other considera¬ 


tions are to avoid overtaxing the capacity 
of the brooders, allow ample fresh air, 
attend strictly to sanitation, and feed a suit¬ 
able ration in which is included milk or 
milk products and green feed. 

Contrary to advice given by some writers 
on chicken nutrition, it is not necessary to 
feed a protein-rich ration to chickens. There 
is overwhelming evidence that the simple 
ration advocated by the Department and 
adopted by many commercial poultry 
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fanner*; gives results eqtial to any concen¬ 
trated and costly rations. Particulars in 
connection with the recommended ration 
are contained in a leaflet which will be for¬ 
warded on application to the Department, 
P>ox 3r)A, G P.O., Sydney. 

Second Stage of Rearing. 

After passing through the brooders suc¬ 
cessfully, thousands of chickens are ruined 
by unsatisfactory conditions for handling 
them during the few weeks following and 
before they have learned to roost. 

I1ie practice of transferring the chickens 
from heated brooders at three weeks of 
age and putting them into cold brooders is 
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fanners coifld compare the development of 
chickens raised under this system with that 
of others kept in suitable heated brooders 
they would realise the advantages of the 
latter. 

Assuming that the safe practice of keeping 
Uie chickens in the brooder for six weeks 
is followed, the aim should be to induce 
them to perch as soon as possible and thus 
prevent the huddling together which occurs 
if no suitable slatted ramp is provided for 
teaching them to roost. Such a (levice is 
used with success at Hawkesbury Agricul¬ 
tural College, Richmond, and at the Gov¬ 
ernment Poultry Farm, Seven Hills, and is 



one which is being extensively adopted, and 
in many cases is detrimental to the health 
and development of the chickens. In some 
instances where good equipment is provided 
for this system it is true that reasonably 
good results are obtained, but, unfortu- 
luitely, many makeshift appliances arc used 
with disastrous consequences. If poultry 


illustrated in a leaflet on “Housing ]N)ultr\’’ 
issued by the Department. 

]f proper facilities arc provided for the 
second stage of rearing there should be no 
mortality through crowding. If losses arc 
experienced the methods arlopted should be 
overhauled to discover the cause and pre¬ 
vent further losses. 


Female Labour on Poultry Farms. 


Many inquiries have been received regard¬ 
ing labour for i)oultry farms, but it is 
found almost impossible to obtain suitable 
male labour, and while some poultry farmers 
have obtained female labour, there are many 
who do not know where to apply for women 
worktTs, or whether such are available. 

In this connection it has been ascertained 
that the Woincn\s Land Army organisation 
has, at most times, names of women on 
their books who are prepared to take up 
poultry farming work. Some of these have 
had a little experience but others none. 
However, theie are many light duties on 
poultry farms which can be performed by 
women, especially during the chicken- 
rearing season, and where suitable accom¬ 
modation is available there is no reason 
Pmgm S9Z 


why at least portion of the staff on poultry 
farms could not consist of female labour. 
In fact, the position has been reached when 
the industry must look to women for assist¬ 
ance if production is to be maintained. 

Women who are employed through the 
Women's Land Army and who do not live 
on the farm have to be paid £3 or £3 12s. 
per week of forty-eight hours, according 
to whether they are experienced or not. In 
cases where accommodation and keep are 
provided, they receive £i less per week. 

Those who desire to secure labour through 
this organisation can obtain further par¬ 
ticulars from Mrs. F. Lynch, Director, 
Women's Land Army, 34 Martin-place, 
Sydney, 'phone BW 7566 or BW 5012. 
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Rotting in Eggs.*^ 

CkaniBf the Main Cause. 

FOR some time pail considerable wastage doe to bacterial rotting has occurred in many 
shipments of eggs exported from Anstralia to the United Kingdom. While the total 
was^e in any one season has not been heavy, the marketing in pre-war days of large 
consignments showing heavy wastage resulted in monetary losses far in excess of the 
value of the wasted eggs, becanse sack consignment depressed the market and bwered 
the confidence of the buyers. 


In order to find ways and means of 
greatly reducing this wastage the Egg Pro¬ 
ducers' Council, in co-operation with the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, set up an investigation committee 
in 1938, and extensive experiments have 
been carried out in the five mainland States 
during the past four seasons. The cleaning 
of eggs was found to be one of the major 
causes of wastage resulting from bacterial 
attack. A considerable amount of experi¬ 
mental data has been collected, and the 
Investigation Committee has now issued 
thi.s statement on the more important results 

Design of the Experiments. 

I'he experiments were so designed that 
the conditions obtaining during exi)ort over¬ 
seas were closely copied. For example, all 
eggs used were of export quality and the 
period of cold storage was similar to the 
duration of refrigerated transport on over¬ 
seas ships (six to nine weeks). The extent 
of tlie wastage was ascertained after hold¬ 
ing the eggs for three weeks at ordinary 
temperatures after removal from cold store, 
thus imitating the normal period of mar¬ 
keting in Great Britain. All the usual 
methods of cleaning employed on farms, 
including several types of machines, were 
investigated, more than eighty experiments 
being carried out. 

Throughout the experiments there were 
considerable differences in wastage between 
gathered from different farms, and 
the question arose as to whether these dif¬ 
ferences were due to varying conditions of 
treatment or to qualities inherent in the 
eggs. It is now clear, however, that 
cleaning is the most important factor in 
determining the extent of rotting rather 
than such aspects of husbandry as the 
quality of the stock, feeding and housing. 

* Statement issued by the Egg Producers' Coun¬ 
cil and the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Hesearch. 


Low Wastage in Uncleaned Eggs. 

()ne striking fact emerging from the 
results was the relative freedom from bac¬ 
terial rotting in eggs which had not been 
cleaned. The wastage was usually less than 
I per cent, and never exceeded 6 per cent., 
irrespective of whether the eggs were 
''dean from the nest" or soiled. 

Many, not all, methods of cleaning 
resulted in the rotting being increased con¬ 
siderably above the amounts occurring in 
the uncleaned "control" lots. 

Efftetivonesi of ^^Handl’’ Cleaniog. 

Out of some fifty experiments testing 
what might be termed "hand" methods of 
cleaning, only two showed appreciable wast¬ 
age due to bacterial rotting. The conclusion 
has, therefore, been reached that such 
cleaning methods for eggs subsequently to 
be stored are usually safe. By "hand" 
methods are meant those which involve the 
cleaning of each egg individually by the 
operator using cleaning cloths and water 
which may, or may not, contain small quan¬ 
tities of some detergent such as soap or 
wasiung soda. It should not be assumed, 
however, that "hand" methods will always 
give satisfactory results no matter how 
dirty the conditions may be. A reasonable 
degree of cleanliness is called for involving 
the use of a change of water and clean 
cloths at least after cleaning each 15 dozen 
eggs. 

Producers at present using "hand" 
methods would be well advised to continue 
doing so, provided adequate labour is avail¬ 
able, but they should exercise every reason¬ 
able hygienic precaution. Moreover, care 
must be taken not to use water appreciably 
colder than the eggs, such as ma>^ occur 
when the cleaning operation is carried out 
shortly after the eggs are gathered. A 
delay of up to twenty-four (lOurs between 
gathering and cleaning will not increase 
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subsequent wastage, and any risk of dean- 
ing eggs wliile they are still warm will be 
avoided. Increased wastage resulting from 
cleaning warm eggs in cold water is prob¬ 
ably due to the suction of bacteria from 
the shells and water through the shell pores 
into the egg contents when the latter con¬ 
tract during cooling. 

Serious Effects of Machine Cleaning. 

Cleaning by certain types of machines as 
operated on the majority of farms almost 
invariably gave greatly increased wastage, 
often to the extent of 6o per cent, total 
rots, figures of lO to 30 per cent being 
usual. Bacteriological experiments showed 
that, for any given machine, the more 
bacteria left on the shells after cleaning the 
greater was the extent of wastage. In 
other words, the dirtier the machine the 
greater was the amount of subsequent 
rotting. 

Experiments wTre conducted to see 
whether the losses could be eliminated by 
thorough cleansing of the machines. In one 
type widely used m the industry, this prac¬ 
tice was, unfortunately, seldom successful, 
although some reduction in wastage could 
often be effected. Many macliines are so 
constructed that thorough cleaning is not 
easy, but there is some evidence to suggest 
that very frequent cleansing, accompanied 
by immediate renewal of any worn fabric 
coming into contact with the eggs, will 
result in a considerably low^r average 
wastage. 

The very marked difference in the effects 
of “hand’^ and machine cleaning is difficult 
to account for, but possibly the machines 
are ])articularly effective in forcing bacteria 
through the shells. 

The cleaning of eggs on the farms is so 
initch part and paiccl of the industry as it 
is organised to-day that it cannot easily 
be dispensed with, and, moreover, the use 
of machines for cleaning is also essential 
on most farms, particularly when labour is 
difficult to obtain. While much can be done 
on many farms to increase the number of 
‘Vlean from the nest** such improve¬ 
ments are not easily effected. For instance, 
in a large-scale experiment in South Aus¬ 
tralia last year, the percentage of soiled 
eggs as gathered was carefully recorded for 
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two fkxiks of 500 White Leghorn and 500 
Black Orpington (Australorp) pullets, which 
were housed under conditions at least equal 
to, if not better than, those obtaining on the 
majority of poultry farms. During the 
months July to October inclusive, 89 per 
cent, of the eggs from the White Leghorns 
and 64 per cent, from the Black Orpingtons 
were classed as soiled, when judged by 
export egg standards. 

Methodb for Reduebg Wastage. 

No fully effective remedial measures for 
the elimination of wastage caused by 
machine cleaning have yet been devised, 
but further experiments with certain pro¬ 
mising methods arc planned for the coming 
season. Producers can lessen the severity 
of the wastage, however, by taking certain 
precautions. For instance, care should be 
taken not to clean eggs which are not soiled, 
although separation of clean from soiled 
eggs may not be feasible where the per¬ 
centage of '"clean from the nest” eggs is 
low. Particular attention should be given 
to the cleanliness of the machines, which at 
least once a week should be tlioroughly 
scrubbed with hot, soapy water, followed 
by swabbing with a suitable disinfectant, 
such as chloride of lime. Bacteria thrive 
and multiply in moist situations, and rot- 
producing bacteria on cleaning machines 
are no exception. Every opportunity 
.should, therefore, be given for the machine 
to become thoroughly dry between periods 
of use. One point is to avoid, if possible, 
using the machine more frequently than 
once each day. Other procedures which 
will help to achieve the same result will be 
obvious to producers, and they will imprOTC 
the service from their machines if they are 
adopted. 

Snamiaiy nf Important Points. 

The important points concerning the 
cleaning of eggs may he summarised as 
follows:— 

]. Producers using "hand** methods of 
cleaning arc advised not to change over to 
machine cleaning, but reasonably hygienic 
precautions .should be exercised in the 
operations, and care should be taken not to 
use water appreciably colder than the eggs. 

{Continued on page 397.) 
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To gel the best results from your layers you must have strong healthy chickens that will 
ensure good rearing and will develop into stock of the best quality, capable of giving the 
highest production. 

Our 26 years of breeding experience have enabled us to produce these chickens, and a 
trial order will convince you of their value. 

PRICES PROM let dUNB. 


AimTBALOBP: 
Bay-old omeim... 
3 weelu old 
CKOSSBBSD: 
Day-old ehlcka... 

3 weeks old. 

WHITE LBGHOBK: 
Day-old oMoks... 

3 weeks old • 
COCKERELS: 


UNSEXEO 

50 

.. £1 15 0 ... 

£0 

26 

18 

8 

100 
£8 5 

0 

RULLETS 

80 

...£3 5 0 ... 

£i 

28 

IS 

0 

. 2 IS 

0 ... 

1 

8 

6 

8 5 

0 

... 4 5 

0 ... 

2 

5 

0 

1 IS 

0 ... 

0 

IS 

6 

6 5 

0 

... 3 5 

0 ... 

1 

15 

0 

2 15 

0 ... 

1 

8 

6 

8 5 

0 

... 4 S 

0 ... 

2 

5 

0 

1 12 

0 ... 

0 

17 

6 

5 15 

0 

... 3 0 

0 ... 

1 

12 

6 

2 12 

0 ... 

1 

7 

6 

7 15 

0 

... 4 0 

0 ... 

2 

2 

6 


100 60 

£8 5 0 ... £1 15 0 ... 

5 5 0 ... 3 IS 0 ... 

3 5 0 ... I 16 0 ... 

5 5 0 ... 2 15 0 ... 

3 0 0 ... I 12 0 ... 

5 0 0 2 12 6 ... 

Drioes on appUeatlon. 


FREE AND SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN N.S.W. 


Write for Catulouwe to: 

R. A. JACOBS, “ SUCCESSPOULTRY FARM, 

Tel. EPPiNQ 861. Vimiera Road, EASTWOOD. 


* For Sturdy Stock and Oig Returns 

USE IMPERIAL 
PRODUCTS 


'^Oovina 


Guaranteed Analysis: 47/50% 

30 / 33 % Minerals. 8% Moisture. 


Proteins. 


Guaranteed Analysis:— ^Minimum Crude Protein 
/ iCo L / Ivdl 60 %. Minimum Crude Fat 9 %. Moisture 8%. 

Guaranteed Analysis:— -Nitrogen 5 . 5 %. Prosphoric 
^ I CrLilliLCro Acid 14 . 25 %. 

Obtainable from — 


B Riverstone Meat Co. Pty. Ltd.f 
S O^Connell Street, Sydney. 

^ Redhank Meat Works Ply. Ltd*, Stanley 
Street, Sonth Brisbane* 


• W. AngUss 4L Co (Aust.) Pty* Ud. 
42 Bourke Street, Melbourne. 

• Central Queensland Meat Export Co*, 
Lakes Creek, Rockhampton. 
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ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER 


-FOR- 


RENOWN 


Brand 


BINDER TWINE 



MADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

.. . BY . . . 

J. SCOTT PTY. LTD., Rope, Cordage, and Binder Twine Mannfactnrers, 
163 Clarence Street, Sydney u :: Works, Mascot. 


YOU CAN SAVE VALUABLE LIQUID FUEL by using a 
DIESEL TRACTOR which consumes almost half as much fuel 

as a Spark Ignition Tractor. 

HAN0MA6 DIESEL 

Write without obligattoriy for literature to: 

DEMCO NACHINERY CO. PTY. LTD. 

243/247 CLEVELAND 8T., REDFERN, N.S.W., 

or enquire at your Local Agent. 
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PARAGRAPHS AND NOTICES. 


Wheat Growing and Superphosphate. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE will be in diort supply 
for tbe sowing of the 1943 wheat crop and 
many farmers will be obliged to sow portion 
of their crop without superphosphate. The 
problem facing wheat growers is how best to 
achieve the greatest farm production not only 
in 1943, but during the whole of the war period. 
The rural manpower shortage and other limiting 
factors have already enforced a one-third 
reduction in wheat acreage, and the possible 
use to which this unsown wheat land may be 
put is an important consideration. 

1 he .supeTphosphate quehUou centres 
.uoiuhI fanning practice^ and acre yields, 
and a general statenienl as to the influence 
(»t falhnvin^ and fertiliser may prove help- 
iLih \Mite'> Mr. H. Bartlett, Senior h'xjicn- 
incntalist. It must he borne in mind, how- 
(.\er, that the percentage of influence will 
\ary <iecording to districts. In discussing 
farming jiractices, / e., fallow versus ^tuhhU\ 
the information a\ailal)le indicates that 
fallow-sown land will yield 45 ]ht cent, 
greater than stubble-sown laiKl should old 
and freqiH'ntiy cropiiod land he under con¬ 
sideration. d'he iisr* of 5() lb. superphos¬ 
phate per acre on fallow land will increase 
the \iehl h\ j>er cent., anrl on stuhlde 
land by 15 ])er cent. High acre yields and 
smaller areas are more economical tlian 
low^ yields and larger areas in relation to 
nianjiowa'r and tractor fuel requirements 
Therefore, best results will accrue from the 
sow’ing of only fallow land, and the a])p]ica- 


lion of the superphosphate which is available 
to that fallowed land. 

New or Lay Land. 

Rather astonishing results may be obtained 
from the sowing of new or lay land. At 
owra Experiment Farm in 1941 a greater 
wheat yield per acre was secured from non- 
fertilised stubble sown plots, which were on 
the second cereal crop following eight years 
of grazing lucerne, than from plots in an 
adjoining area of old wheat land, fallowed 
and fertilised. Although this result must 
he considered as outstanding and perhaps 
unreliable because of lack of i)eriod results, 
jjractical observations have been numerous 
enough to confirm the substantial increase 
in acre yield which may be expected from 
iKwv or lay land. The bringing of such land 
under cultivation, provided the first crop is 
for grazing or liay, will result in higher 
acre yields. 

The ^Left Out” Land. 

'I'he reduction in wheat acreage presents 
an unusual opportunity to establish lucerne 
grr^wing areas upon old wheat lands which 
have been lowered in fertility, as all that is 
necessary is the addition of 2 lb. of lucerne 
seed to the seeding of the last wheat crop 
upon such lands as are to be left out. In 
acMition to the improved grazing value of 
tliei'C lands there will be a considerable in¬ 
crease in wheat yields when they are again 
sown to wheat. 


Vegetable Growers Should Not Neglect Pest Control. 


KrcENT sur\e}s of several important vege¬ 
table growing areas have shown that many 
growers liave failed to take the necessary 
actifm to ]>rotect their crops from insect 
attack, despite the cxtt‘iisive publicity given 
to the control of insect pests of veeehibles. 
points out Mr. T. McC'arthy, ("hief Etitomo- 
iogist of the Department. Many crops of 
cabbages, cauliflowers, carrots, parsnips and 
beetroot have been severely damaged and in 
other cases crops have been destroyed by 


eutworms, cabbage grub, brown vegetable 
vveevil and aphids. In some instances, no 
<loubt, shortage of labour lias prevented 
])roper control measures from b"mg under¬ 
taken, but in many others growers have 
made no effort to control these pests. 

The present season has been one of the 
worst on record for insect pests of vege¬ 
tables, and inadequate prejiaration of the 
land and prolific weed growth have been 
important factors in building up large insect 

Pagm 395 
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populations on many farms. At the present 
time this weed growth is heavily infested 
with the larvae of the brown vegetable 
weevil, and unless immediate steps arc taken 
to destroy this growth and keep the land 
clean very serious losses will occur in early 
spring crops of tomatoes and carrots. The 
danger to carrots is stressed particularly, as 
this crop is very susceptible to brown vege¬ 
table weevil, and as carrot seed is scarce 
every cflfort should be made to ensure that 
carrots are grown only in areas where clean 
cultivation has been practised for some time 
prior to sowing or where steps were taken 
to control this pest in the preceding crops. 

If the presence of cutworms or weevils 
is suspected in an area to be sown with 
vegetables, a Paris green-bran bait should 
be scattered over the ground prior to sowing. 

The cabbage grub has been very severe 
in crops where regular dustings have not 


been carried out, but where the plants have 
been properly dusted with lead arsenate 
satisfactory control was obtained. This 
was proved recently in the Maitland district 
in crops inspected by Mr. P. C. Hely, Ento¬ 
mologist. It is important to dust each plant 
thoroughly, as the eggs of the moth are 
often laid on the under-surfaces of the outer 
leaves, and the grubs may feed on these 
leaves for some time before moving towards 
the centre of the plant. Many growers 
believe that only the centre of the plant 
needs to be dusted, and very often the 
spreading collar on the end of the delivery 
tube is removed to restrict the dust to the 
central portion. This practice gives an 
excess of dust on the heart, while the outer 
leaves receive little or no dust, and in the 
])resent season it has failed to control the 
grubs satisfactorily. 


870 Gallons Milk From 47 Acres. 


IN producing 870 gallons of milk a month from 
only forty-seven acres of ploughing and grass¬ 
land a tiny farm below Sussex Downs has shown 
how British agriculture can adapt itself to the 
war effort. 

Before the war, Mr. J. Cranfield ploughed only 
eight of the forty-seven acres of Woqlton’s Farm. 
East Chiltington, near Lewes. Ilis eighteen head 
of livestock included only eight cows in milk 
and two working horses, and he had to buy each 
year lo tons of feedingsluffs and 4 tons of 
fertilisers. For labour he had two men and a 
boy. By the winter of 1041 he had increased 
his cattle to tliirty head, with eighteen milking 
cows, and his milk prod iction had risen from 
450 to 870 gallons monthly. At the .same time 
purchases of feedingstuflPs were reduced to 6 
tons. All this without adding a .single acre of 
land to the farm , 

The job was dune by ploughing up another 
16 acres, making farm just half arable 

and half grass. Production amounted to 40 
tons of silage (great reliance has been placed on 
the aftermath ctit), 25 tons first-class hav, 75 
tons mangolds, 60 tons kale, is tons of pea 
haulm, too sacks of peas and oats and 30 tons 
potatoes. Purchased concentrates could have been 
still further reduced had the peas not been sold 
for seed 

In producing three to four times as much as 
in pre-war years from his little farm, 65-year- 


old Mr (Vanfield has the assistance of a son 
undei military age and another 23 years old, 
temporanl} released from military service. 
Schoolboys were called in to help plant the three 
acres of potatoes and members of the Women’s 
Land \rmv for lifting the potatoes and thresh 
ing th(* corn A boy apprentice obtained under 
the (iovernment’s scheme is now in rcgulat 
employment. 

\i the other end of the farming scale—as farms 
go in Britain—is Boiighton Corner, Kent, where 
Mr O V. Fletcher has been farming 500 acres. 
Ik*fore the war only seventy of the 500 acres were 
undei llie plough; to-day only seventy acres are 
permanent pasture. The remainder grows arable 
crops or is down to temporary lay. 

\s the new grass from the lays came along 
the milking herd needed less and less concen¬ 
trates One 40-acre field produced roughly 330 
gallons of milk to the acre in the six summer 
months of 1040 without using any concentrates 
at all. 

\n(Hher Kent farmer has maintained for the 
past three y(*ars an average of i.0(xj gallons per 
cow almost entirely on home-grown foods. He 
has a herd of thirty-six head—ten more than in 
Kn8—of officially recorded British Freisian cows. 
This farmer, Mr. C. E. Burnell, of Grantham 
Hall Farm, T..amberhurst, recommends this daily 
ration per cow: Maintenance, 14 lb meadow hay, 
35-40 II). kale or mangolds; production, 3 lb. 
crushed oats, i lb. linseed, i lb. ground beans. 


War Secrets Spread Like a Bush Fire. 
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BALANCE THE MINERAL 
RATION WITH 

TRI-CAL-OS 

Tri-cal«os Bone Flour supplies the 
essential minerals calcium and phos¬ 
phorus in the most reliable form for 
pig feeding. It has a guaranteed 
minimum of 33% phosphoric acid 
and 40% lime and contains the 
minerals normally present in bone. 
Tri-cal-os is an absolutely pure bone 
product without admixture of any 
other substance and is specially pro¬ 
cessed to ensure maximum digesti¬ 
bility in pig feeding. Balancing the 
mineral ration with Tri-cal-os means 
good litters, strong bones, minimum 
losses before weaning, thrifty growth 
and highest factory returns. 

Tri-cal-os is obtainable from stock and 
station suppliers, merchants and general 
stores. 


Writm for folders and partieularm about —^ 

TKl-CAL-05 

Sterilised 

BONE FLOUR 

to 

Baim Gelatme (AnstraBa) Ptjr Ltd 

GJ>.0. Box 3883 S, Sydney. H.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


Established for the Public Benefit on 
1st January, 1914 — since which date 
assets totalling £38,182,542 have been 
administered 

aa 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent——the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 

or to 

W. B. GEDDES, Public Truatoo. 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 


Help 

Win 

the 

War. 

Buy 

War 

Savings 

Certificates. 
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KEEPIN8 OBR 
COLOBRS FLYING 

In our 182 years of colour and 
paint manufacture we have 
heard the roll of war drums 
many times and have seen the 
battle colours of Old England 
furl in victory again and again. 
From the time of our inception 
in the year 1760, when Lewis 
Berger made the finest quality 
dry colours, through the many 
complex developments in paint 
manufacture, Lewis Berger and 
Sons have always been in the 
vanguard in producing paint 
products of the highest standard. 
Now, to-day, under the exigencies 
of war, the call is for a paint 
formulated from Australian raw 
materials, and our laboratories 
have immediately responded. 
They hine developed a range of 
piepared paint to wartime speci¬ 
fications. A range outstanding 
for durable quality, giving long- 
lasting protection to the nation^s 
assets the homes and buildings 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
★ 'I complete range of Berger 
paint products is available for 
all 4.R.P. requirements. 

Berger’s 

Paint 



EMPHASIZING I DIRE 
NECESSITY. 

During the financial year ended June 30 . 
N S.W Railways earned a record number 
of people and a record tonnage of mer¬ 
chandise. Reader® of the Agricultural 
Gazette are well aware what caused this 
unprecedently heavy traffic. 

In the current year, demands upon rail 
way resources will, almost certainly, be 
still greater. 

This means that the Department can¬ 
not afford to have any rolling stock idle 
(as IS the imtnobilised truck Illustrated 
above) even for what may seem to be an 
inconsequential time. 

The man on the land knows from 
experience how his own operations would 
be hampered if trucks could not be pro¬ 
vided to bring supplies to him or to take 
his produce to market. 

The Nation’s War effort is of para¬ 
mount importance. It will be impeded if 
those who use trucks fail to load and 
unload them with the utmost dispatch. 

DONT TIE UP TRUCKS. 


*^Keep$ on Keeping on/^ 


S. R. Nicholas, 

Acting Secretary for Railways, 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless othcrwiso declared, this certihoation remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd t — 


Owner and Address, 


J. M. Turnbull, “Pastime," Kayuga-road, 

Muswfllbrook. 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co.« Taxnworth| 
(Beef Shorthorns) . 

i . I. Toohftv. " Mandeuxar," B^rrima 
idrotnbe State Hospital and Home ... 

W S. Grant, Braidwood . 

A. Hannaford, Braidwood . 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha . 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong . 

St. Vincent’s Bovs’ Home, We&tmead 

E. L Killen, " Pino Park,’’ Mumbil. 

G. M. Edwards, UralJa. 

N. East, Gum Flat Koad, Inverell . 

C. Brownlow, <»ol (toI . . .... 

John Macarthiu Meinnnal AgricuJtuial High 

School, Glenfield . 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Ho^ital ... . 

C- I. Fairbaim, Woomargama ... . 

F. and C. Kjall, 5 Wcstcni Avenue, West 

Wollongong . . 

W. J. Stephenson, " Hill V’iew," Fig Tree 
W C. Wvatt, Sherwood Road, Merrylands 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell . . . 

Hawkesbiiry Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jersc’ys) . 

Segenhoe Estates, Scone 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital ... . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (.Avr>hires) 

W. W. Martin, " Narooma," Urana Road, 

Wagga. 

A. G. Wilson, Exeter (Jerseys) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Health Fajm, Liver 

pool . 

Lunacy l'>epaxtmeDt, Parramatta Mental 

Ho^dtal . 

The Sydney Church of England Gratninai 
School, Moss Vale 
Tudor House School, Moss Vale 
Koyong School, Mos.s Vale 
New England Girl«’ Grammar Scho<»l, Armidale 
A. L. Stace, Taylor Street, Annidale .. 

New England Umversitv College, Armidale . 
W. Boland, *' Seaton,’’ fiivercll 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
A. D. Frater, King’s Plain Koati, Inverell 
A. C. O’Dca, Perry Street, Dundas 
Vrangie Experiment Farm, Trangie 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 


2942. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm . 

xoo 

82 

3 Aug. 

Lunacy Dcpai tment, Morisset Mental Hospital 

80 



Berry Trabung Farm, Berry. 

X14 

z6 

8 „ 

K. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) ... 

23 

56 

8 „ 

Liverpool State Hospital and Home. 

K. W. i>. Humphries, “ Karoola," Muswell- 

202 

146 

13 - 


*4 

14 » 

brook ... 

262 

24 

U 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus). 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills 

137 

x8 

27 

17 »» 

56 

18 u 

C. Harcombe. Hillcrest Farm. Waiialda 


19 

19 

koad, Inverell. 

32 

201 

20 ,, 

A. N. Dc Fraine, Reserve ir Hill, Inverell 

22 

5 

22 „ 

Gr.ilton Experiment Farm . 

290 

4 * 

22 „ 

Sir F. H. Stewart, Dundas . 

6 

34 

26 „ 

B. N. Cool ft, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

42 


f. De Ville, Inverell . 

20 

33 

26 „ 

Cowra Experiment Fann . 

A. E. 1 -iggins, ** St. Legcr Dairy," Kuring-gai 

41 

48 

27 . 

Chase Koad, Tunramurra North 

52 

210 

26 Sept. 

Kahlua Pastoial Co., “ Kahlua," Coolac . . 

W. Buddea, " Hunter View," Kayuga Road, 

3 U 

57 

I Ort 

MuswcUbrook. ... . 

18 

23 

ro „ 

Ihe William Thompson Masonic School, 


29 

12 „ 

Baulkham Hills . 

50 

25 

*7 M 

J. McKenzie, Inverell. 

Navua Lid., Grose Wold, via Richmond 

35 

128 

18 

(Jerseys) . 

**3 

65 

31 M 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm^ 

113 

22 

14 Nov. 

H*)me. 

40 

21 

18 „ 

A. L. Lopuo, " Thombro," Muswellbrook 
Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 

48 



48 

150 

29 , 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm 

112 

68 

29 >» 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay. 

10 



Limond Bros., Monsset . 

60 

1 ^5 

I iH'b. 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural 


1 


High School . . 

69 

.n 

6 

Kiveiina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

74 


St. Ignatius College, Riverview . 

«5 

55 

6 „ 

C. Wilton, Bligh Street, Muswellbrook 

75 

17 

6 „ 

N. G. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen 

2 

6 „ 

Angus). 

z88 

26 

6 „ 

Forster and Sons, Abington Armulale (Jerst ys) 

87 

31 

7 M 

I Mar. 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... 
Lunacy J^epartment, Callan Park Mental 

81 

13 


9 

* »» 

Hospital . . 

T. J. Wilks, " Oaks Farm," Muswellbrook ... 

2O 

105 

I , 

37 

104 

* M 

Nrw England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

28 

*9 „ 

; (jerxeys) . . 

73 

138 

19 ». 

G. T. keid, “ Narrengullen," Yass . 

178 


Expiry 

Date. 


ms. 

20 Mar. 
«5 M 
a April. 
3 

zo „ 


24 

36 
5 M 

*5 H 

15 .. 

17 .. 

30 

14 May. 

15 

2^ June. 

7 July, 
xo „ 

5 Aug. 

20 ,. 

26 „ 

4 Sept. 

8 M 

29 » 

13 Oct. 

4 E^c. 

9 

* 944 . 

13 Jan. 

6 Feb 
0 „ 

27 . 

3 o 

12 „ 

13 , 

20 „ 

I May. 

5 Juno. 

27 » 

3 July. 


Tuberele-free Areas. 

""J'he following Areas have been declared tubercle-froo and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
uideae subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis:— 

Bombala Area. MunieipaUty of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. MunieipaUty of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Poultry Notes. 


(Continued from page 394.) 


2. The very frequent wastage resulting 
from cleaning 011 certain types of machines 
can probably be reduced by exercising 
meticulous care in keeping the mechanism 
which comes into contact with the eggs as 


clean as possible, and by seeing that the 
macliine is kept dry between pe riods of use. 

3. Kggs which are initially clean should 
be separated and should not be passed over 
the machines* 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


LIST OF ACCREDITED HERDS. 


1 hi following, IS a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
frce in 'iccoidincc with the lequiremenls of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undeitaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
imi should (Kilorni a valuable service to the industry generally Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be jiossiblc lor the Department to undertake the testing of herds m general for this purpose and m 
futuie onlv hcids belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals will be accented for inclusion m the list A charge will be made 
tor the woik since the in< lusion of a herd m this list should be of bent fit to the owner After a herd has 
been accredited two seini annual tests will be required and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agrctmenl form arc strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
tach lest So fai as the elmimation of tlie disease^ is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list thi^ wcuk will continue as at present 


Registered 

\()tiins T M(U>n Dvvsdalc. 

Vllcrcl S K Clco))uiv Slucl Wcronlu Roid, vn C iniden 
lUthuist I \ptnniLiit 1 lun Hatbeu^t 

< iijiplx II U HiIlanKr \t VVcmbtral vn (jrc»sford 

C Inpinin (i h »nd S jj Did » Park AUctowii 

< 11 ks I* D CondtUiii * Cr I K)^on)L, 

( jwi ^ 1 \| (nrrit nt T arm C owi i 

(!<)fl 1 1 u^vc mlim Kenlml v 

Drqiti K I (tIuikitt C ipctUc 
I «Ki Mcni iid Vunc iiltur'il liikh S< ho )1 \tmin/?Ui 
I )lev Mis f Blich Stud Pii I c T\ Watti J im , Kousc Hill 

< rift >n I \i < rinn at b irrn )n 

Hirus K 0 Pcimiut Stii I Pij.p'crv Pmcluse Road, West 
J t nn lat HiIK 

Hi\vKf*sl)uiv \>.n ulturilt IUm hi hiiioml 
Ilnll iiid A 1 \i(<Minc 1 iM ill 


stud Herds. 

John M u irthur Agncultural High School, Glenfield 
J iverpcx)! State Hospital and Home, I iveipool 
Maybin N C , Tow w, Orange 

McCaughey Mi monaJ Agricultural High School, Yanuo 

New bnglancl Lxpeuinent barm GUn lanes 

Nc wmgton St ite Hospital and Home Newington 

Rivurma Wc hare 1 arm, Yanco 

(»overnment Agncultural framing Farm, Schcyville 

Shirlev G I , Camelot * Penrith 

Smith J M , 1 ulo Glen, Urana 

Stiwart SirFredcnck * St Cloud, Dundas. 

Wig^a J xpenment barm Uomen 
White \ N , Bhkenev Stud Onngc 
Wilb iins G R B Gwanci lUn,' GrenfHl 
Wilson A G Blytheswo-^d bxiter 
Wollongbar Fxiicnmcnt barm, Wollongbar 


Herds Other than 

Bathurst ( i I Bathurd 

Bitrt liatnnt, J irm licnv 

Hi oKliuKl \fl< ust ilJOTi C imp M muus 

( aJlan Pxik Mcntil Hcs[itil (alliii Paik, Ro/elk 

Crctl H \1 silivburv C mit Ih-tlH 

Cdrn Imics I iiscn Catrij GItu Itmc 

C*osford I aim Home f u Bovs Gostorcl 

Cioulburn Ivcfumatorv (»oulburn 

IvctjiMoif Mcnt il Ilospit il Kturo )i<» vu G ulhiini 

M uiwt Me util Hospiul MjiiRstl 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Oberon Pnson Camp, Oberon 

Orange Me nlal Hospital Orange 

Pirramatta Gaol Parram-itta 

Parrpmitti Mental Hospital Parramatta 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital Hawkeshury Rivei 

Poliak V Marata Harrciiv Road Glcnheld 

Smith C W 1 * Norbiton Cmadiinltad 

Stcxkton Mental Hospital Storkton 

Waterfall Sanatorium Waterfall 


Abortion-free Herds. 

fin iollowing hcids have been dcc^larccl free of contagious aboilion (Bang’s disease) in accordance with 
the lecjuirc^mt its of the. scheme of ceitilvmg herds abortion-frec 


Oumi ml Address 


ISumltr 
in herd 


Batl nrs»t Lxfuii icnt 1 irm (Vvisbues) 

HTUcrIt P \ Tlolbnx 1 
Bu^h W , B n 1 c Hi nd 

Cam 1 G c 1 ml i mitral lilba i 

C »\NJ i 1 xt: rim ut 1 arm (Ajrshues) 

Curtis A M«tvlj \trrv(u I 

Dcr utrnnP <{ 1 dun turn -I aim Home foi Beys 
Gi fold 

JhfTrt'in nt if 1 duLation f aim Ilcmi for Bo>s 
Mittagc ng 

Ihxsxi K C 1 ivv it m C istlc Hill 
1 (Iwaiils, (r M Kothwifk I rdl i (Jf ispys) j 

1 urbuigc 1 iiri School Molong , 

Memon il Ague ultuial HighSch <1 Ncimngha 
lor Ur and Son Al mf,t(>n, ^rniid il (ferscys) 
burster \ I At mtton Arnudak (AUidocn Angus) 
Haw kc s»bui \ Agrieulliii \1 C olU gi Knhinimd (|c rsc>s) 
Hicks A A bsUtr Cultairn 
Hill 1 ih-itchard Bowling Aikv Pi (Jerseys) 

H 11 dim L n C ibramitta (A i S ) 

John MrVithur Memoiid AgiKultuial High School, 
Gloniic Id 

Killen IT Pu < 1 ark * Mniubil 

leitrh ( b iunUidgc M mwi (Aberdeen Angus) 

Met at hem, H T iicutta (Rtd J*oll) 

MeSweenty, W J * 1 he Rivers,’ Canewindr a (Jerseys) 


sti 
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17 

41 

I-) 


40 


18 

24 

4 

71 

27 

265 

i8« 

108 


43 

300 

91 


19 

aoa 

48 

9 

11 


Owner and Address 


Number 
in herd 


MeSweenty, W J ‘ Ihe Rivers,’ (anowmdra (Beef 
Shoi thorns) 

Martin Bros , ‘ Naiooraa Urana road, Wagga 
M<»nsset Mental lie spit il 

Navualtd Grose Wold via Riehmond (fersevs) 

New bngland 1 xpenment 1 arm, Glen lanes (Jerseys) 
New I ngland University College, Annidale 
Pee! Kiver I ind and Mineral Co , / (Beef Shorthorns) 
r imwortb \ (J eiseys) 

Reid, G r Nairangullen,” Yass 

Robertson, D H Scorn 

K> dal more Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Salway, A I , Cobargo 

Skinner D S , * Wywome,” Bcu Lomond 

Smith Jds C , Ben Lomond 

Stewart Sir 1 redcnck, *‘St Cloud Stud,** Spurway 
stieet Dundas 

Trangie 1 xpenment Farm Irangic 
Wagga bxpenment Farm, Bomen, NSW 
Walker, Jos R , “ Strathdoon,’ Wolseley Park 
White, I J, and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 
Angus) 

WklttazuB, Chas , Ben Lomond 

Young, A H , ‘ Rock Lynn,” Cudal (Polled Beef Short 
boms) 


31 

121 

80 

X32 

97 

z6 

60 

120 

T. 

ll 

10 

06 

6 

68 

8 x 

32 

137 

27 




Max Hfnry, Chief of Division of Axumal Industry. 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPABTMENT OF HEALTH. 


EHTERO-TOHENU (“Filpi IMiei”) ii Sleep i Lails 


Prevent this diteete hy using Common weal tli Entero-Toxnemin Vaccines* 

(a) Entero^Toxaemia Vaccine (Alum-precipitated). DOSAGE: A single 
dose of S C.C. This vaccme confers a higher immunity than that which follows 
the ordinary type of vaccine. 

The above vaccine is not recommended for vaccmating export lambs at the usual sites, such as inside the 
thigh or in the region of the brisket, on account of the possibility of blemishes occurring m the dressed 
carcase. The vaccme may be used in suck lambs at sites which would not affect the 
dressed carcase^ such as the loose tissue just above and inside the knee* 

If It IS not desired to use the Alum-precipitated vaccine, the following vaccine may be used. 

(b) Entero'Toxaemia Vaccine. DOSAGE: For sheep or lambs—* 

a single dose of 5 c.c. 

(NOIL In flocks where the mortality is expected to be heavy or where mortality still occurs after 
a 5 c c dose has been given, a second dose of 5 c c should be administered ) This recommendation 
applies to both vaccines 

50 C.C., l/6d.; 100 c.c., 2/-; 250 c*c„ 3/6d.; 500 c.c., 6 /-; 1,000 c.c., 10/-. 

Six 1,000 c.c. containers, 50/*. 

The above vaccines arc available from the Chief Quarantine Officer (General), C toms House, 
Circular Quay, Sydney, and the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories. The vaccines will be despatched 
within 24 hours of the receipt of orders 

Containers will be forwarded per train or post as desired immediately on receipt of order. Freight or 

postage extra. 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES. 

PARKVILLE N.2, VICTORIA. 
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Beef Production m N.S.W. 


C. G. F. Grant, Herdmaster. 

WITH Hs ever increeting populmtion, the State 
of New South Wale* i* destined to become the 
greatest beef consuming State in the Common¬ 
wealth. The problem of supplying these require¬ 
ments is in front of us. 

As a beef-producing State, we have not, nor 
are we likely to reach that stage of production 
which Queensland has reached. This, no doubt, 
is due to climatic conditions, area* available 
and to general condition* of fsurming, which 
lean toward* the production of wool, wheat, 
mutton, lamb and dairy produce. For our con¬ 
sumption we draw heavily either in the form 
of frosen beef or beef on the hoof from neigh¬ 
bouring States. With our greater population we 
have perhaps a more discriminating purchasing 
public, which ha* rapidly absorbed modem 
ideas of beef requirements. 

As regards the standard of nuality in beef pro¬ 
duced, we, in New South Wales, could do much 
more than wc do. We have a decided advantage 
over other Australian States in that nr^n- 
cipal beef cattle studs are maintained either 
within the State or at no grtai cusiance, troiu 
our borders, By comparison, our holdings are 
smaller than in Queensland, which should re¬ 
sult in fewer numbers but better quality animals, 
sun, th^ fact remains that our beef producers 


have not yet made a name for New South Wales 
beef. It can be done, but not until producers 
concentrate their energies on belter feeding 
methods and give more attention to the quality 
of the animals bred. 

In the beef industry, we have to an extent 
suffered from an inferiority complex; Argentine 
beef has been always held up to us as an insur¬ 
mountable hurdle. So it was with our butter and 
fat lambs; Denmark and New Zealand were con¬ 
stantly quoted, and there were those in Aus¬ 
tralia who were prepared to accept the theory 
that we would never l)c able to compete with 
those countries. 

Though the Argentine and other beef-produc¬ 
ing countries which supply beef to Great Britain 
and Europe possess many advantages which en¬ 
able them to compete successfully with Australia, 
they possess one disadvantage, which in the future 
will count more and more in our favour—they 
do not belong to the British Empire. 

Granted that Argentine beef is excellent (ait 
least that percentage which is exported) and their 
marketing organisations perfect, yet there is no 
reason why Australian beef cannot be brought 
very close to, if not equal to, that of the Argen¬ 
tine in quality. Now, if ever, we should concen¬ 
trate on the production of beef. I see no primary 
industry for which the prospects appear brighter. 
Beef cun be stored on the hoof in our paddocks, 
which may he more economical than the cost of 
cold storage under existing conditions. 

The requirements of beef for the world's mar¬ 
kets when the war is over will be enormous. Shall 
we he in the position to take advantage of require¬ 
ments overseas? What type of beef is the best 
to protluce? 

Production depends on consumption, and con¬ 
sumption will depend on the, individual. We must 
produce a beef which appeals. Very young beef 
docs not appeal to most people; it lacks taste and 
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i$ lacking in appearance and colour. In the 
same way, old beef attracts still Icss-Htough to 
chew and difhcult to digest 

The ideal beef is produced from the well-fed, 
well-bred steer slaughtered at from three to 
three and a half years* old. In some instances this 
stage may be reached at from two and a half 
years of age. The dressed weight of wsuch a car¬ 
case should be from 650 to 750 lb. This beef is 
tasty, attractive in appearance, and when cooked 
contains the requisite gravy, which appeals to 
housewives. There is also a demand for beef 
dressing out at 300 to 350 lb. 

Most British breeds of beef cattle, such as 
Hereford, Shorthorn, Aberdeen Angus, Devon 
and Red Poll cattle, produce excellent beef under 
Australian conditions. The ideal carcase is to be 
found in the modern type of Aberdeen Angus 
cattle. Here one sees the correct marlding of 
beef and the compact joint so much sought after. 

However, much of the value of our work in 
feeding and breeding on modern lines can be lost 
by carelessness in marketing. Having to travel 
long distances to trucking yards, rough handling 
when being trucked and bruising in trucks, all 
spell loss to the producer, and act as a brake on 
the development of the industry. 

Here, in Australia, we still have to contend 
with the problem of speeding up Uansport 


Quicker and safer loading facilities and the satis*^ 
factory transport of '^horned** cattle arc $ttl! 
problems awaiting solution. The Americans 
schedule their stock trains second only to the 
silk train in speed, and have regular spelling depots 
en route. Thejr have adopted **end-on’* loading, 
and the dc-homing of cattle, either by natural or 
artificial means, is almost a universal practice 
amongst cattle raisers. 

When comparing our cattle-raising operations 
with those of other countries, we must not for one 
moment imagine that we are the only producers 
of a petcentajre of inferior beef stock. Through¬ 
out the United States of America and the 
Americas there are many inferior cattle. Unlike 
Australia, those countries have such immense 
populations that a ready market is found for the 
inferior quality beef. The Spanish element look 
for plain lean meat, which, for the most part, 
is cooked in olive oil, and the native popula¬ 
tions consume the cheap uncxportable article. It 
is thus possible to show the world only “choice 
beef.** 

In New South Wales there is alway.s a sound 
trade in veal. Vealers should be produced with 
out any check in their period of growth, so that 
when slaughtered at from eight to ten months 
they will dress out at from 120 to 2J0 lb. When 
marketing these animals, quick transport is 
esbcntial, so that the animals will retain bloom. 


Britain’s Cattle Health insurance Scheme to Effect Big Saving. 


Fifty million gallons of milk each year, as well 
as large quantities of meat, arc expected to be 
saved in Britain by a health insurance scheme for 
dairy herds, the first of its kind in the world. 

The object is to reduce losses cau.scd by the 
four principal scourges of dairy cows—mastitis, 
contagious abortion, sterility and Johne's disease. 
Although the scheme is entirely voluntary, it is 
expected that 30,000 British herds, comprising 
nearly half a million animals, will be registered in 
the first year. 

The farmer selects his own “vet,” who, in 
return for annual fees ranging, according to the 
number ktpt, from 2S. 6d. for heifers to 12s. 6d. 
for cows, examines the herd at least four times 
a year and also makes any furl her visits required 
for treating animals affected The farmer, on his 
part, is expected to look out for the first symp¬ 
toms of disease and to comply with certain 
control measures. 


The scheme will be run jointly by Britain’s 
National Veterinary Medical Association and the 
Ministry of Agriculture who are providing free 
9 aboratory services for diagnostic work, and 
vaccines and drugs either free or at t educed cost 
A small committee is to be set up by the Ministry 
to settle disputes between the farmers and the 
veterinary surgeons. 

The full scale of fees is:—12s. 6d per annum 
for every cow in herds up to and including id 
cows; los. per cow in herds of ii to 50 cows; a 
flat rate of los. per annum for every cow in herds 
of over 50, and 2S. 6d. for each heifer from the 
age of six months to the day of first calving. If 
animals are treated with sulphanilamide a fur- 
thur 2s. 6d. per animal is to be charged. 

Contracts will be for a minimum period of one 
year, but in the case of longer contracts, fees will 
be subject to a 10 per cent, reduction in the second 
year and 20 per cent, in the third year. 


To Establish Cotton Growing in New South Wales. 


THE Department of Agriculture is seeking the co-operation of farmers in likely districts 
who are prepared to experiment with the growing of cotton this year. Districts in this 
State which approximate those of the American cotton halt are parts of the north coast, 
portions nf the north-western slopes and of the upper Hunter, small parts of the central- 
western and south-western slopes, and the various irrigation areas* 


Cotton is a very important war requirement, 
not only as a basic material for textiles, but also 
as a source of pure cellulose for the manufacture 
of explosives, lacquers, etc. The seeds produce 
a valuable edible oil and the press-rake is used as 
stock food. 


In normal times Queensland produces about 
one-third of Australian requirements, the re¬ 
mainder being imported chiefly from U.S.A. 
and India. Under present conditions increased 
local production of cotton is imperative, and 
{Continued on page 419.) 
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OP FRONT UNE IMPORTANCE. 


Beef Cattle Industry. 


Aberdeen Angus Breed Plays a Leading Part. 


C. G. P. Gl<A>.r, Ileidmaster. 

BEEF ramng in Australia has been^ and probably always will be, one of our major 
primary industries. At the present it is one of front line importance. In the development 
of the industry many breeds have played their part^ more especially the Shorthorn (some¬ 
times referred to by old hands as the Durham) and the Hereford. Both breeds have 
stood the test well and to-day enjoy an envied place amongst our breeders. Breed 
prejudices and breed controversies lead nowhere; they are more often than not the petty 
^^bubbiings over” of poor sports and breeders who are aware of their own limitations. 


11 IS to the Aberdeen Angus cattle that wc 
must give credit for the lapid unprovemeiit 
m type, early maturity and ])ecf quality in 
modem breeds. Tlicy set a pace in keeping 
with their reputation ami the other breeds 
have been forced to fall into lino. 

History of Aberdeen Angus Breed. 

'1 he history of the Aberdeen Angus breed 
IS the record of careful breerling on the part 
of shrewd Scc^ttish fanners not always 
))Icsscd with an oversupply of the world’s 
goods that make life easy. '^Adjacent to 
Mierdecnshirc on the soulli lies the county 
known as Angus—recently P'orfarshirc. In 
these districts have been e\olvecl, through 
piocesscs and procedures ^^h^ch have never 
been clearly demonstrated, two local bovine 
types, known in Lucan as hummel or hum- 
lies, and in Angusshire as dodded or 
doddies. both mostly black and mostly horn*- 
Icss.” So wrote Alvin ^Sanders in his excel¬ 
lent history of the breed. 

Sanders stresses an important factor in 
tlu ^‘making” of the breed, in the close 
co-operation which has existed in Scotland 
between landlord and tenant. This factor 
is probably the secret of the success 
<»f British livestock breeders. Thus wc 
read of the great influence which Lord 
Panure, of Brechin Castle in Forfarshire, 
brought to bear on tenants of the vast 
Panure estates in connection with the work 
of improving the Aberdeen Angus breed, as 


the local i)ollcd bx*eed came to be known. 
It IS recorded “that it was largely llis Lord- 
ship’s urging that started both Alex Bowie 
and William Fullarton in their great work 
as breed builders, and he supplied the 
foundation bull Tanmure' (51), the concen¬ 
tration of whose blood constituted the basis 
of one of the most notable advancements in 
bovine animals.” “Panmure” was out of 
“Black Meg of Panmure.” 

Early Aberdeen Angus Breeders. 

Hugh Watson, of Keillor did much to 
foster the breed. He is acknowledged to be 



A Qqlet T«mpef*mefit H»riy Maturity. 
Asiodatod qualltlw usually found m the 
Aberdeen An^us Breed. 
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the first great improver of the ^‘Northern 
Polls/’ We read of ‘‘Old Grannie” (i) and 
his “Jocks” of varied nomenclature. Wil¬ 
liam Fullarton was another such man whose 
work in helping to lay the foundation of the 
breed deserves special mention. It was he 
who selected “Black Meg” (76(>). Mated 
to “Panmure (51) of Ardovic,” this cow 
bred “yueeu Mother” (348), foundress to 
the meritorious “Queen” tribe. 

Bom at Tillyfour in 1805, William Me- 
Combie became one of the greatest livestock 
breeders in history. Purchasing “Queen 
Mother” (348) as a yearling heifer for ii 2 
JOS., McCombie built up his celebrated 
“Queen” tribe. His success in the show 
ring has few parallels in the history of farm 
stock. 

The herd book of the Aberdeen Angus 
breed was first published in 1862, due to the 
enthusiasm of Edward Kavinscroft. l"he 
vsecond volume was published in 1872, and 
in 1 <>CK> the title of Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
Society was adopted. As is often the case, 
early records contain many confusing items, 
and for those wishing to study the breed 
history the works of Macdonald and 
Sinclair, “History of Aberdeen Angus 
Cattle,” Alvin Howard Sanders’ “A History 
of Aberdeen Angus Cattle,” also “Alierdeen 


There is No 

THE question Is often asked: Which is the best 
beef breed of cattle ? The unbiassed answer would 
be: There is no best breed ol bc»ef cattle« 
Possibly there is more variation between mdix 
viduals within a breed than there is between 
the average individuals of the different breeds. 
The selection of a breed is purely a matter of 
personal choice. However, one would be wise 
to select a breed in which there is no difficulty 
of obtaining herd sires. 

Beef breed', must jx^iscss early maturity quali¬ 
ties, In this direction the Aberdeen Angus cattle 
have astonished the woild Why? Because cafe¬ 
ful selection for early maturity has been a strong 
feature amongst Aberdeen Angus breeders. 
Furthermore, the value of milk as a calf ration 
has been fully appreciated, and with this end in 
view, breeders are careful to weed out poor 
^'milkers.'* Aberdeen Angus calves arc small at 
birth, but they grow and thicken rapidly. Mothers' 
milk is the secret of success. 

Selecting tbe Cow Herd. 

It would be wise to warn beginners that the 
simple rules handed down for generations are 
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Angus Cattle” by Albert Pulling should be 
procured. 

The Aim of AH Breedere. 

It was William McCombie who coined 
the statement: “The end of all breeding is 
the block.’" In other words, it is the pro¬ 
duction of beef—beef of the desired quality 
—that beef cattle breeders arc interested in. 

What then is this quality which we breed 
in search of? It is a beef that pleases the 
consumer and at the same time the butcher. 
The two greatest sources of loss to the re¬ 
tail butcher arc excess of bone and excess 
of fat. We must therefore breed for “fine¬ 
ness,” yet (|uality, in bone. All excesses of 
fat, l)oth external and internal, must he got 
rid of. Our trade is a young steer trade, 
so the quality of meat must be such as 
show^ the correct nicor]>oration of fatty 
tissue—the marbling so often referred to. 
The carcase must yield a maximum of 
primcst flesh and a minimum of cheapest 
cuts 'Phen again, we must study produc¬ 
tion costs and breed early maturity into our 
stock Percentage* dressing is an all impor¬ 
tant factor in a carcase. Work it out; 
compute what the value of bones from a 
carcase is as compared to the liveweight per 
j)ound paid, and the smooth evenly fleshed 
carcase with the fine rinality of bone will 
soon 1)(‘ sought after. 


Best Breed. 

ptubahh tht* safest in the long uin when select¬ 
ing the cow herd for breeding b(cf If a good 
cow mated to a good bull will prorluce a good 
calf, a better cow mated to a better hull should 
pr^Hluce a belter calf Dual-purpose cattle are 
more or less ?in out-of-date proposition. 

Cows selected sliould carr\ as much natural 
flesh as possible and should show quality in bone. 
Quaht^ of bone is more often than not assoeiated 
wuth good handling qualities. Select a uniform 
type of cow, as this will be a great aid towards 
held improvement Your selection of a suitable 
herd sire is not then so difficult 

The cow herd should be selected from studs 
or herds where it is possible to follow the line of 
breeding. Selecting the best cows from numer¬ 
ous studs, even though they be show beasts, does 
not always spell success. Get into a strain of 
blood—^ei good strain, a successful .strain, and, 
abo^e all, a strain free from contagious abortion 
and tuberculosis. Your beef cows must have 
milking qualities but this quality can be retained 
within your beef breed by careful selection rather 
than by introduction of dairy breeds. 
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<‘Uke Peas in a Pod.’* 

Aberdeen Angus Breeds True to Type. The Photograf^ Shows a Sire and His Progeny. 
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Culling the Herd* 

Aberdeen Angus cattle arc prolific breeders 
Shy breeders and non-breeders are passengers in 
any herd. The quickest way to builcl up a herd is 
by prolific breeding on correct lines. 

Youth in bulls more often than not spells high 
percentages in calvings An old bull, other than to 
a stud breeder, more often than not is a loss. 


[Sertember I, I942> 

They become rogues, may have contracted disease 
and do not always transmit the necessary robust¬ 
ness to^ their calves. 

Many cattle raisers have made the vital mistake 
of culling cows which appear to be low in condi¬ 
tion, leaving the well conditioned animals, where¬ 
as a careful check would have disclosed the poor 
conditioned animal to be the breeder and the 
sleek animal to be either a shy breeder or barren. 



How to Select a Bull. 


ABILITY to select a bull » the real mark 
of the successful cattle breeder. Carefully 
study the two illustrations on the next page. 
The second bull’a commercial value is almost 
double ihat^ of the other. In the show ring the 
judge^s decision went the other way* 

It may he that our system of education is at 
fault, as most students gain their experience by 
judging and selecting aged animals. There is 
not nearly suflicient thought given to the study 
of the young animal. Students arc taught that 
the bull js half the herd; perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that the bufi is more than 
h^f the herd, flis inherited characters will 
mflucnce twenty-five to thirty times as many 
individuals in a season as does that of a cow. 

A careful study of a bull's dam is imtiortant 
and a wise first step in making your selection. 
It is also important to see a line of first-class 
top sires on his pedigree. A bull must show 
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breed type, character and qualitj, he niubt show 
fleshing qualities and must nave a good constitu- 
tnm and sound legs. 

Beginners often make a mistake in buying a bull 
calf and rearing it themselves. It is not a wise 
investment. Purchase a well-grown young bull of 
the desired type as your first herd sire. Do not 
try and save on this, your first, investment. Of 
late years there has been a tendency to breed 
away from mastulinity and character. This 
should be strictly guarded a^nst; a bull must 
be a bull and full of sex instinct and character. 

Care af the Bull. 

The purchase of a bull is an investment from 
which it is hoped to secure good dividends in the 
form of good healthy calves of proper type, and 
as many of them as possible within reason. Un¬ 
less the investment is wisely made it can become, 
as it were, a drug on the market. 
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Overfeeding*, underfeedingr* lack of mating and 
excess of mating are all causes of loss in relation 
to bulls. A bull must be kept in good working 
condition, given plenty exercise and yarded away 
from the herd. The bull yard must be securely 
fenced, as poor yards quickly induce a bull to 
become a rogue. 


WHEN PURCHASING BEEF CATTLE 
Ituist on T.B. and C.A. TeaU. 


ALL cattle are liable to contract disease 
and it is doubtful if any breed is less 
susceptible or immune than another. 

Environment and lack of suitable feed 
will often reduce an animal’s power of 
resistance and thus render It the more 
likely to become diseased. 

When purchasing cattle, bulls especially^ 
breeders should make it a condition of 
purchase that the animals successfully 
pass the T.B. and C.A. tests, applied by a 
veterinary surgeon. 
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When the mating season arrives, he should be 
turned out with twcnty*five to thirty cows, accord¬ 
ing to his age. A yearling bull will breed from 
fifteen to twenty females. Where hand mating 
is practised, a mature bull should serve a cow a 
day during the season, whereas a younger bull 
should breed a couple of cows per week. 

Age of Breeding Bulls. 

Of late years many breeders are arguing as to 
whether commercial herds can be built up in 
quality most quickly by maintaining a high calving 
percentage. 

The herd, more especially a stud herd, should 
breed at least 95 per cent, of calves. Many do 
less, the cause more often than not being due 
to the use of old cows and old bulls. Old bulls 
are sometimes kept, regardless of the number of 
calves got, simply because they once sired a prize¬ 
winner. An aged ‘'proved*' bull may be of value, 
but the percentage of such bulls is generally very 
low. More often than not they are either sold or 
dead before that fact is realised. The average 
breeder would be better advised to keep young 
vigorous bulls, and they should be tested for 
contagious abortion and tuberculosis. 


Neck Chains Used m U.S.A. 


In the United States it is common to see stud 
cattle with neck chains to which are attached 
identification discs. The chain is sometimes 
placed around the horns of cows. 

Although the herd societies in Australia insist on 
tattoo identification marks, neck or horn chains 
might appeal to some owners as an additional 
ready means of identification. 




Where Beef U Predueed the Team# Muat be Kept Moving to Provide Foddera for Drouifhty Pejriode. 
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Aberdeen Angus Crossbreds. 


FOR the production of bisef in Auttrall*' crotc- 
breeding will always play a part. What hreedb 
to cross and to what eatent the mixing of 
breeds should be carried out are purely matters 
of commonsense. Crossed beef breeds in most 
instances give excellent results and at times give 
more satisfactory results than purebreds. 

The Aberdeen Angus crossed with most beef 
breeds gives q 6 to ^ per cent, of polled pro¬ 
geny of excellent colour and type. In most 



Aberdeen Ansue«A.I. Shorthorn Croetbred. 


instances where the beef bull is used on the dairy 
cow the progeny arc good vealers. The calf is 
invariably well fed by its mother. 

The crossing of such breeds is a common prac¬ 
tice in Great Britain, Canada and America. 
Recently the Department exhibited two cross- 


Angus bull on an Ayrshire cow, and the other 
from an Australian Illawarra Shorthorn Cow. 
The former was born on 31st April, 1940, and 
the other on 19th August, 1940. 

Both animals were fed on exactly the same 
lines, weighed and slaughtered on 31st March, 
T942. The weights were as follows:— 

Live Dressed 

weight. weight. 

Al^erdcen Angus x Ayrshire 1,174 Ih. 704 lb. 
.Aberdeen Angus x Australian 

Jllawarra Shorthorn 1,294 ll’* ^ lb. 

Both carcases wxtc classed as excellent com- 
; 4 mercial carcases. This was confirmed by the 
iij prices realised, viz., gns. each. These 

steers were grass fed till four months prior 




Beef C«ctJle Mu»t Have Shtde. 

to showing, after which they were pad- 
docked and handled. 

Throughout the four months of hand 
feeding the animals had access to wheaten 
hay at all times. In addition they 
received:— 

1 st Month. 

I lb. Crushed oats. 

^ 11 ). Bran, 

2 nd Month (ist two weeks). 

I lb. Linseed meal 

4 lb. Oaten chaff. 

For the second Iialf of the month the 
crushed oats was increased to 2lb,, the 
bran to 3 lb., and the chaff to 6 lb. The 
ration was further increased by:— 

3rd Month. 

lb. Linseed meal 


, , , , , . 1 lb. Crushed oats. 

bred steers as examples of what could be produced i lb. Bran. 

by mating dairy cattle with Aberdeen Angus Month. 

bttlls. Illustrations of these steers are shown To the ration feed was added 6 lb. of boiled 

nereundet; one the progeny of an Aberdeen barley. 
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On tli0 hoof the steers measured up well The 
only obvious fault being a tendenejr to lightness 
in the hindquarters as compated with pure bred 
beef steers. When dres^'^'l the appearance of the 
flesh was excellent showi^ good marbling 
There was, however, one slight fault—the fleshy 
to a keen judge, showed a tendency to “oiliness,’' 
possibly due to^ feeding slightly too much linseed 
meal in the latlon 

Dairy Cattle as Beef Producers. 

Thf idea of using dairy cows for beef pro¬ 
duction IS sound, especiallv when the beef bull 
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IS used with Australian Illawarra Shorthorn, 
Ayrshire or Jersey breed 

The practice of buying up old dairy cows and 
taking them to stations for mating with beef 
bulls IS not recommended, as the risk of intro 
duciiig disease is too great. Buy dairy, heifers 
and cross them, yes. For their first calf it might 
be wise to mate them with a dairy bull, as the 
loss from difficult calvings would be lessened 
considerably. After the first calf there is seldom 
Houblc Crossed wntli the Aberdeen Angus bull, 
dau> hied heifers seldom have trouble, as the 
^kidcen Angus calves are usually small <it biitli 


Pedigrees. 


d.mi I- \v i^ol I of 1 l<ii s It sloun 
2 <1 Evergood 


Pedigrees may be prc>erited m two forms 

Foim A. 

EVADER OF IIARVIESTOUN 52626 , 

Calved 30 th May, 1922 

silt J uiipus of Balhndalloch 
56057 hy Piiiu c »>! Iht Wassail 
35859 by Kulnappu 
25492 (fOlds\\orth\ 

20562 by J" ildonnan 
1.3708 by 1 io\ost 
4170 b> fudge 
977 byUiojui 
843 by ( uplx ai < 1 
332 by Old Jock 

HtauU bled by Hugh Watson Kulloi 

I \< r«f 3 1 IS ilso diini of 1 mblcm of Hanifi'tonn 4 H* 7 » i<*smc champion at Pei tli, <^114 fm 2,Soo ffumcTS 

1 luipiib <t llallmd.UU (b won I't pn/t nnd made tin pnet, 2,800 guineas, at Perth, igxtf It is lb© sire of Pnnre 

I wcifui lof 14 \Nhicb won istpnztand chanpionship at Perth iq*i made 3,800 guineas, and of riuu< Peati fill of H inustoun 
I nth ( himpicn ig„4, sold f( r i,oso guineas to II M the Kuik 
\\\ erdtd 10 tust Pilots 2 Gold, 13 hilvoi Medal*. 


S 

9 

10 


Eugobi 
F iiknni i 
} ur\a 

} ugc me ot JUlliiidalloch 
Eisa 
1 nra 
Lnuh 


43615 Sii G 
23751 Sir(r 
9300 SirCr 
12553 Sii (r 
8254 SirG 
12.59 SirG 
1160 SirG 
402 W m M'C onihic 
59 A Bowit* 

1 Hugh Watson 


M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 


tifant 
(rrant 
Grant 
Cjrrant 
f>rant 
Grant 
Grant 


Form B. 

EX 1 ENDED PFDIGKEF Oh 
Mailbag 13637 


LVERWISE 24436 . 


o 

£ 

f 

is 


o 

'C 

iiH 

rj 


Elate 1651,3 


W \ch 1 Im 
292S4 


Mite 24028 

1 

f Dale 3id J3285 


j W il< h of hndor 35th 
26106 


CO 

Si- 
% ^ 

w 


Limco 12450 


E\eigreen 3rd 
28127 


r I (iijf 9110 

AJ n<l t»f Honoul 20265 

J shios 10816 

1 kusa 1242S 

^Noitolk >tli 

"I I’liint 11 ot C oitath\ 
n2M 

Mon Itch 8th 11093 

W lU h of Endoi 25 th 
22348 

;i dne 9110 
'Piospeio of Dalmore J 

11208 1 Pride of Dalniou 

I 7 th 16732 
f Iliad 2843 
1 ola 19251 i 

[Elenthera 13704 

fKovei 12 th of Powne 
f Blackwood of Auch-J 11207 

oiachan 13195 ] 

I Stuishiue 13 th 14261 
rEciuestnan 9963 

(.fcvergreea 3ad 2l886|Evcrgu-en 0939 
(CoHtimtrd on page 435 ) 


rihatl 2s43 
\ Edt Iw ciss 5605 
'Julius C ac'sar 7637 
Beggai Maid 16085 
Albion 6525 
Eciuahty 11208 
>ru)ll 2723 
Elkara 9926 
^ Norfolk 308J 
\ Naomi 3rcl of Powne 10551 
/Su Maui ice 1319 
\ Piudcnce of Cortachy 5109 
/ Mouare h Ath 4889 
\Witch ot Endor 9th 14293 
/Norfolk 5th 7022 
\Witch of Endor 12th 17171 
rihad 2843 
\ E ielweiss 5605. 
j l.ord Ivoiy 0179 
t Pnde of (iiusac han 14th 10607 
/ Etonian 1668 
Inky 4381 
Erroll 2723 
Elkaia 9920 
Norfolk 5th 7022 
Hiiby 15th of Powne 10559 
l^uue of Aberdeen 6332 
Sunshine 6 tn 9213 
IVmce Inca 7844 
\Equaticn U047 
/ Justice 1402 
\ Edelweiss 5606 
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Licks and Mineral Supplements. 

The Requirements of 
Sheep, Cattle, Pigs and Horses. 


G L M( Cl \ MOM, IW.Sc , Vetennao Officer 

THERE is probably no field of stock raitinc 
more exploited than the field of mineral nutri- 
tion~--and only a wider knowledge of^ the 
mineral requirements of stock* of the likely 
deficiencies and the most economical and 
efficient means of countering these deficiencies 
will curb this exploitation. 

The uumber of turns manufacturing licks, the 
advertising devoted to them, the needless com- 
liltxitv (d inanv of llie mixtures, all ttstify to 
the important,e much of it unjustihed, that is 
placed on tin sc compounds It would ptrhaps be 
not too guat an exaggeration to say that if a 
large projiortion ot the moiiev and time invested 
in licks Wire put into more permanent improve¬ 
ments such as fodder lonscnation and im¬ 
proved pasture theie would be increased teturns 
from live'*tock 'Jhai is not to sav that mineral 
suppUments are unnec<ssai>, for under certain 
circumstances tluv are absolutely essential But 
what IS a lick or mineral supplement^ It is a 
material or nnxluit of materials primaril> de¬ 
signed to ])roMde ceitain mineral dements to stock 
when sudi art lacking m the tied 

\ common ittitudc towards minerals is that 
*if htllc is gooil more is hettu but nothing fur 
tlicr Horn the tiulh < mild be imagmcd If an 
animal is receiving sidhcunt minerals in the teed 
to meet its lectunemcnls thin an excess of 
imnirals vmII not onlv impose an umieeissaiv load 
on the animal s excretorv imchanisnis, hut may 
product loxH effects and in addition there is the 


waste ot time and mone> It must also be realised 
that no amount of nimcials will take the place 
of other food constituents, such as proteins and 
carl)oh>drates, nor will an ovei supply increase 
the efficiency of utili/ation 
1 irst consider the actual minerals that are re- 
quned m the animal fiodv They constitute* a for¬ 
midable list -Calcium, potassium sodium,, 
magnesium iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, zinc, 
phosphorus, sulphur, chlnime*, iodine, and pos¬ 
sibly others, hut fortunatel> only a few arc ever 
hkeh to he lacking in New South Wales pastures 
or stock feeds 


Salt. 

Consider the commonest stock hek lompomni, 
salt oi more correctly common salt or sodium 
ehlonde More miraculous powers have* been 
assigned to salt than to anv ofhci mineral sup¬ 
plement and it IS onl} recentlv th it the value 
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of salt for stock has been questioned. It is now 
realised that only under certain conditions are 
sodium and chlorine supplements needed by 
stock—that is, only under certain conditions is the 
use of salt justified. The mineral, including 
sodium and chlorine, content of pasture and crops 
is influenced b); many factors—drought, maturity 
and poor soil indicating low content, and young 
growth and rich soil indicating high content. 
Various species of plants appear to differ in their 
mineral content, and grains, in particular wheat 
and maize grains, are generally low in sodium 
and chlorine. 

Salt Requirements of Sheep. 

For sheep the only conditions under which 
sodium and chlorine might possibly be lacking, 
and salt justified, are wliere feed is mature and 
dry, or where cereal grains comprise a large 
part of a drought ration. Poor soil, hot weather, 
and lactation increase the risk of deficiency under 
these conditions Of course, sheep will take salt 
at all times of the year and on all kinds of feed, 
but it has been observed that the salt consump¬ 
tion falls markedly when good feed is available. 
This is possibly related to the increased sodium 
and chlorine content of the feed, but observation 
and experiment tend to the belief that the con¬ 
sumption is more likely to be related to the 
palatability of the feed, the salt intake being in¬ 
creased as the feed becomes less palatable, the salt 
acting more as a condiment than a supplement 

The average amount of salt consumed by .sheep 
in New South Wales is iJ-j tons per thousaml 
per annum in normal seasons, rising to 3 tons 
per thousand per annum in dry seasons, i.r 
about X to 2 oz, per sheep per week. In the western 
areas salt consumption is very low 

Experiments on departmental farms in New 
South W'alcs where sheep liave been rlivided into 
two mobs, and one allowed access to salt, ha\< 
showTi absolutely no difference between the two 
mobs, I.C., no benefit from the salt. This w^ould 
be expected to be the case in western areas 
on bore water and salt liush, but these observa¬ 
tions have been mad< on places as dissimilar 
as New England and Sydney, on sheep both 
fully and parti} pasture fed 

Salt has a value in sJiec]) management, other 
than as a mineral supplement, in its use in salt 
fodders to regulate the consumption of feed 
This method is only commendable on large pro¬ 
perties whore labour will not allow <»f regular 
feed distribution, as the salt in excess of require¬ 
ments is valueless to the animal, being quickly 
excreted in the uriiu'. High intakes may have an 
undesirable effect in reducing the digestion of 
fibre which take.s place in the paunch or rumen. 
Mixed as a low percentage m feeds, salt may also 
he useful in accustoming sheep to new or un¬ 
palatable material 

Salt Raquirements of Cattlo. 

On good quality pasture it is practically certain 
that salt is not necessary as a mineral supplement 
for dry cattle or those of average milk produc¬ 
tion, but to be on the safe side and to avoid anv 
possible deficiency, i 02,, and up to 2 oz. for higli 
producers, should be mixed with the feed yihen 
hand-feeding, and plain salt or bone meal and 


salt licks made available. As salt acts as a con¬ 
diment or appetiser to cattle, its use, say, as 
to I per cent of the ration is justified even under 
conditions when it is unlikely to be of value as a 
mineral supplement, as it will tend to increase con¬ 
sumption of feed, e^ecially if this is of an un¬ 
palatable nature. Cattle when completely de¬ 
prived of salt other than that obtained from feed 
low in sodium and chlorine content, will develop 
an abnormal craving for it after several weeks, 
hut it may be .several months or up to a year 
before s)miptoms of salt deficiency are noted, the 
time depending on milk production and the in¬ 
cidence of calving. Symptoms noted are decreased 
production, loss of condition, and even sudden 
death 

Salt RequiremaiiU of Pigs. 

Growing pigs feeding on grain products only 
have been found to suffer from a salt deficiency, 
but no deficiency is noted when the grain is sup¬ 
plemented by animal by-products such as meat 
meal, and probably no deficiency would be pre¬ 
sent in pigs allowed good green feed, but to be 
on the safe side, Yi per cent, of salt in the ration, 
or a salt lick, will guard against any possible 
deficiencies. Salt mixed in feed may also increase 
Its palatability. 

Salt Requirements of Horses. 

Salt should always be supplied to working 
liorses, especially in hot weather, as sodium and 
chlorine are lost in sw'eat in relatively large 
amounts. Half to one ounce per day in the feed, 
or a salt lick would be sufficient. (In man, 
sewre cramps may follow excessive sweating due 
to salt lost in the sweat, so that salt is often 
added to the drinking water under conditions 
whore such sweating is usual, as in mines ) 

Calcium and Phosphorus Requirements of 
Cattle. 

Next to salt no minerals have had more atten¬ 
tion paid to them than tho.se sup])lying calcium 
< nd phosphoru.s, that is bone meals, bone flours 
md dicalcic phosphate. This is due to the fact 
that many of the coastal and other soils of New 
.South Wales arc lacking in calcium and phos¬ 
phorus •>(> that the feed is low’ in these constitu- 
I nts, and cattle grazed on tins country develop 
Miuptoins of ilcficiency Phosphorus is the mor' 
important mineral in this res])ect. 

Tins deficiency ma} be overcome in tw'O ways, 
\i/, increasing the calcium and phosphorus con¬ 
tent of the pastures by topdressing with lime and 
superphosphate, or by feeding calcium .ind phos¬ 
phorus supplements direct to the stock The 
first method, whilst undoubtedly requiring a big¬ 
ger capital expenditure, pays in th<‘ long run as 
calcium- and phasphoru.s-deficient soils will never 
Mipport rich pasture, and are always especially 
de\oid of the protein- and mineral-rich legumes, 
that is, clovers, burrs, and lucerne. The response 
of stock grazed on top-dressed pastures is due 
to botli the increased mineral content and the 
higher feeding value of the pastures. 

Where it h impracticable or not immediately 
])ossible to topdress pastures, bone meal or 
dicalcic phosphate should be supplic<I in the feed, 
or as licks, the amounts being from i to 2 oz, per 
day', depending on production. 
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The symptoms of calcium and phosphorus de¬ 
ficiency in cattle are most noticeable—depraved 
appetite, such as bone chewing, stunted and ab¬ 
normal growth, limited milk supply, sterility, and 
distortion and fractures of limbs being noted. 
The fractures are due to the extreme fragility of 
the bones caused by leaching out of the minerals 
to provide sufficient for milk production and bone 
formation in the unborn calf. Deaths may also 
occur from botulism, a poisoning caused by the 
toxins j)ioduced b\ nrgani.sms which multiply in 
carcases and bones chewed by the cattle 

If calcium- and phosphorus-rich feeds are sup¬ 
plied to cattle of moderate production, sufficient 
will be absorbed from the intestines to make up 
for that lost in the milk, but with high producers 
the ability to secrete calcium and phosphors in 
the milk may be greater than their ability to 
absorb them, so that no matter how well supplied 
with minerals, at the end of the lactation these 
animals are in a state of calcium .md phosphorus 
deficiency. The importance of a dry period with 
good feed to allow this deficiency to be corrected 
before the next lactation cannot be over¬ 
estimated. If this period is not allowed, the 
animal will commence the next lactation with an 
insufficient mineral reserve, and its production 
and economic life will be seriously curtailed 

Calcium and Phosphorus Requirements of 
Sheep. 

For many years it was an accepted and advised 
practice to feed phosphorus supplements to sheep, 
the practice being justified by the response of 
the cattle to these supplements. But recent re¬ 
search work has shown that phosphorus supple¬ 
ments are not needed by, and have no value for 
sheep, as unless the sheep are being starved, the 
feed will always contain sufficient pho.sphorus for 
them even when it is that which produces sym- 
lorns of severe phosjihorus deficiency in cattle. 
This apparently strange phenomenon is explained 
by the facts that, weight for weight, sheep eat 
more than cattle, that they are more selective 
feeders, choosing the younger grass rich in min¬ 
erals, and that their bones, tlie most important 
phosphorus stores of the body, constitute a smaller 
percentage of their weight than cattle. 

However, recent experiments have shown that 
under certain conditions calcium may be insuffi¬ 
cient for normal growth of sheep. When sheep 
are being largely led on cereal products such as 
oaten and whealen hay or straw, grain, bran, and 
other products as oil meals, etc., all of which are 
low in cal'^iutn, but with ample phosphorus, or 
when the only feed available is old dry glass, as 
in drought time, calcium deficiency is likely to be 
present. However, if sheep are being extensively 
fed on scrub, the risk is less, as much of this 
feed has been to have a high calcium 

content. 

Where sb#*ep have apparently responded to 
bone-meals or dicalcic phosphate, the response 
has probably been due to the calcium content of 
these materials. 

In experimental sheep evidence of deficiency Is 
most striking, including stunted growth, poor wool 
production, abnormal teeth development, and 
death. This calcium deficiency is most unlikely 
to occur on good green feed, but under those 


conditions when it may be present, it cam easily 
be corrected by supplying good lucerne or clover 
hay which is high in calcium, feeding i per cent, 
of ground limestoiie in the feed (i lb. to xoo lb.) 
when trough or self-feeder fed, or providing a 
lick of equal parts of salt and ground limestone 
(that is, ground carbonate of lime, calcium car¬ 
bonate—^not slaked lime) with a little molasses 
broken down with water as an attractant if neces- 
j,ary. No harm would result from always having 
the limestone-salt mixture available to sheep dur¬ 
ing diy times, as the limestone is extremely cheap 
(about 25s. to 30s. per ton) and may help in many 
cases to reduce the salt consumption to a level 
that is more compatible with the actual require¬ 
ments of sheep, if any, for salt. Slaked lime is 
not advised, as experimental work has indicated 
that the continuous ingestion of this material may 
be harmful. 


Calcium anil Phosphorus Requiroments of 
Pigs. 

The calcium and phosphorus rcquiremcMits of 
pigs are large, which is only to be expected in 
view of their rapid grow'th. Where pigs have an 
afmndance of skim milk, say over gallons j>er 
day, deficiency of either mineral is most unlikely, 
but with pigs fed cereal grains and limited meat 
meal or skim milk, calcium deficiency is quite 
possible Grazing on crops as lucerne and oats 
will tend to correct any calcium deficiency, but 
T per cent, of ground lime.stone in the feed or a 
lick of three parts ground limestone and one part 
salt wdll avoid any deficiency. 


The calcium requirement in a gi owing pig's 
ration is 0.4 per cent, and the phosphonis require¬ 
ment 03 per cent. The contents in various feeds 
and rations are as follows: 


(iiains. 

Pollard . 

Cirain, plus lo per cent, meat 
meal (‘)5 per cent, crude 

protein grade) . 

Crram, plus 5 per cent, meat 

meal. 

2 lb. grain, plus 1 gallon skim 

milk. 

5 lb. giam, plus 1 gallon skim' 
milk, 

or 

2J lb. grain, plusi gallon skim 
milk. 


Cal¬ 

cium 

S r cent. 

Phos- 
jiborus. 
l\i cent. 

0 0‘S 
0*05 

0*.,'- 0*4 

0*43 


0*25 

o '4 


0*0 

0 J7 



The usual feeds have sufficient phosphorus, but, 
if meat meal, skim milk or good green feed is 
low, there may be a deficiency in calcium. If 
meat and bone meal is used instead of straight 
meat meal, no calcium deficiency will occur, but 
this material is lower in protein than the above 
grade. 

Phosphorus deficiency may occur with pigs fed 
largely on grain and crops from phosphorus- 
deficient soils, and may be corrected by i per 
cent, dicalcic phosphate or 2 per cent, bone meal 
in the feed, or a lick of bone meal or dicalcic 
phosphate one part, limestone one part, and salt 
one part. 
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Limewater is frequently given to pigs, but its 
v'alue is rather doubtful. One pint ^ven to a 
pig eating, say, j; lb. of feed daily, will increase 
the calcium intake by only 0023 per cent.—a 
rather insignilicant contribution. However, as it 
is in solution it may be more readily absorbed, 
^ind may l>e of some value 

Calcium and Pliotphorus Requirements of 
Horses. 

Adult horses on good feed rarely suffer from cal¬ 
cium or phosphorus deficiency, hut young horses, 
especially when allowed only cereal feeds, may suf¬ 
fer from an excess of phosphorus over calcium in 
the ration, this leading, especially with certain 
strains of horses, to a disturbance of the normal 
bone structure. The risk is usually small, but a 
lick or supplements of ground limestone and salt 
wjth hone meal on phosphorus-deficient country, 
is a wise precaution for growing horses. 

Calcium and Phosphorus Supplements. 

There arc many such supplements available, but 
usually they will fall into one of several groups 
with the following approximate composition 


Phosphoric Cdlcitim Protein. 

And (I’jO,). Oxide (CaO). Per 
Percent. Percent. rent. 

Bone meal and bone flour 24 jro 

Hxtrni ted bone flour ^2 40 S 

TJi eal« ic rhobi»hate 37 30 


“(rround limestone . 36 

Dicalcic pho>phate and extracted bone flours 
(also known as tricalcium phosphate) can be sttb- 
stilutcd for eacli other about weight for weight, 
ami, as they contain about one and a half times 
us much phosphate as bone meal, can command 
a somewhat higher price. 

Iron. 

Iron has never been shown to be lacking in the 
feed of any stock in Australia, or elsewhere for 
that matter, except in the case of pigs, and the 
practice of supplying iron salts, c.^,, iron sulphate, 
in sheep licks, especially for drought time use, is 
to be deprecated, not only on the ground ol 
lack of value of this iron, but on the ground 
that drought feed is in itself usually binding, and 
the iron salts will, if anything, tend to accentuate 
this efifect by their astringent action. 

The milk of all animals is low in iron, and 
especially is this the case with pigs. Young 
suckling pigs, if confined to concrete or wooden 
pens without access to soil, may be left dependent 
for their iron intake on this insufficient supply 
in the milk. Under natural conditions iron is 
taken in with the soil as the young pigs play in it 
'fhe iron deficiency will produce a severe anaemia, 
evidenced by pale eye membranes, unthrihiness, 
a queer thumping respiration, and, if the condi¬ 
tion is not corrected, death. 

If the circumstances are such that the suckers 
cannot he allowed access to soil, twice weekly, 
place about 50 lb. of soil in the pen and mix 
into it a solution containing 1/3 oz. of Iron sul* 
phate, and 1/20 oz, of copper sulphate. Several 
days after birth, the young pigs will be found 
rooting about in this soil, and incidentally filling 


their iron requirements. If symptoms have ap¬ 
peared, speedy correction of the condition may 
be obtained by applying a syrup prepared as fol¬ 
lows, to the sow’s udder about the teats:— 


Iron sulphate. 3 oz 

( opper sulphate. oz. 

Molasses, treacle, or syrup- i pint. 

Water . . Ipints. 


Ihe copper is not necessarily always deficient, 
hut is added as it is concerned with the process 
of blood formation. 

Adding extra iron to the ration of the sow will 
not increase the iron content of her milk, so that 
if the sow is being fed normally no benefit will 
result from this practice. 

Copper and Cobalt. 

During the last few years extensive research 
work has been conducted on these elements, and 
deficiency of either one or both has been found 
to exist in certain coastal and other soils of South 
and Western Australia, both sheep and cattle 
being affected by the deficiencies. The symptoms 
include general unthriftiness, poor and abnormal 
wool growth, nervous disorders, anaemia, and 
sudden death. These deficiencies, under various 
names, also occur in other parts of the world, 
and are corrected, either by supplying copper 
and/or cobalt as necessary, in salt licks, or, 
in the case of copper deficiency, by topdressing 
<lcficient soils with copper salts. 

The actual amounts of copper and cobalt re¬ 
quired by sheep are extremely small, the figures 
being about 1/3000 oz. of copper and r/15000 oz. 
of cobalt per day. As deficiency of these elements 
IS not known in New South Wales soils, no bene- 
ut results from supplying these minerals to stock 
in this State, and the non-regulated use of cop- 
p<‘r supplements may lead to death from chronic 
copper poisoning. 

Sulphur. 

Tins clement is one that ccnturies-old tradition 
has deemed of value to stock, but which research 
has discredited. In fairly large doses, i to a oz. 
for horses and to i oz. for sheep, sulphur has 
a laxative effect, but the small amounts taken 
in from licks would have no such action. Though 
sulphur is absorlied to some extent, it is quickly 
excreted, and has absolutely no value as a mineral 
Nui>plemcnt. 

The high sulphur content of wool led to the be¬ 
lief that sulphur might be of some value for 
sheep, but unfortunately Australian and Soutli 
\fricau experiments have shown tliat the sub 
phur, to be of value for wool or body growth, 
must be in the form of amino acids as cystine 
and methionine. These amtiio acids can be ob¬ 
tained only from^ plant material or animal by¬ 
products, and animals cannot themselves manu¬ 
facture them from sulphur or simple sulphur 
compounds. Another belief is that sulphur is 
excreted through the skin, .so 'r* pelling para¬ 
sites, but the sulphur when absor1>ed is quickly 
oxidised by the body to sulphates, ic., substances 
with no parasiticidal action. 

The inclusion of sulphur in licks for any 
animals is totally unjustified and without value. 
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Iodine* 

Iodine is an essential element for normal life 
processes, deficiency in animals being evidenced 
by such symptoms as abnormal development, en¬ 
larged thyroid glands, and birth of dead or weak, 
hairless offspring. In certain well recognised 
“goitre areas'* of the world, iodine deficiency is 
well known and guarded against by inclusion of 
potassium iodide in the drinking water or licks. 

In areas where the iodine content of the soil 
is sufficient, the supplying of extra iodine is not 
followed by any favourable results, and in South 
Africa, where extensive experiments on sheep 
were carried cnit, extra iodine was found to 
liave a detrimental efl'ert on the sheep as regards 
growth and wool i)roduction. Experimental 
work in South Wales has also shown no 

benefit from the inclusion of iodine in licks, 
which is only to be expected as iodine deficiency 
in stock is not known in Australia. Tf any slight 
deficiency should exist, the widespread use of 
coarse salt would tend to correct the condition, 
as this material practically always contains a 
trace of iodine, which is all that is needed. 

Other Minerals. 

ManganC'e h;is been found to be deficient in 
poultry ration, at times leading to a condition of 
the bones known as pcro.si.s, but deficiency has 
not been found to exist in other animals. 

Pota.ssium, magnesium, and zinc have never been 
shown to be, or likel) to be, deficient for stock 
in the usual feeds. 

Miscellaneous. 

Sodium sulphate Cglaubcr salts) and magiic.sium 
sulphate (epsom salts) are commonly found in 
lick mixtures, especially for use during drought, as 
both, when taken in sufficient amounts, have a 
laxative or purgative action. There may be some 
value in these salts for this purpose, but con¬ 
sidering the small amount of each that would 
be ingested per day, it is most unlikely that such 
action results. If it is believed that these salts 
are having a beneficial action, sodium sulphate 
should be used in preference to magnesium sul¬ 
phate, as the latter has a depressant action on 
the absorption of calcium and phosphorus from 
the digestive tract. 

Wood ash is commonly advised for stock, but 
in vitw of the immense variation in the composi¬ 
tion—from o.i to o per cent, phosphoric acid, 
and similar variations in calcium—and the fre¬ 
quent large amounts of u^tless material such as 
silica and charcoal, it is ad\isahle to use more 
reliable supplements when such are considered 
necessary. 

Molasses is not a mineral supplement, but is 
frequently U'^ed in lick mixtures. It should be used 
with discretion, and only to r.rcustom st<^k to 
new or unpalatable licks, and should be discem- 
tinued if possible when this (.])jecl has beeti 
achieved. Otherwise the lick will be excessively 
consumed for its molasses content. 

Such drugs as gentian, ginger, ani.seed and 
fenugreek are occa.sionally included in licks, but 
their inclusion and use is totally unjustified. 

The initial statement that many licks arc of 
needless complexity will now be appreciated. 
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Usually no harm will result from the use of such 
licks, but the fact of their containing many un¬ 
necessary though impressive ingredients, docs 
not justify prices above that which should be 
expected from their relative contents of salt, bone 
meal, limestone, etc. 

A Summary p£ Recommendations* 

A summary of recommendations is as follows:— 
Note —Quantities mentioned are amounts per day. 

Cattle. 

Dr> cattle or low producers on good soil and 
leed—usually no supplements warranted. 

High producers, or dry cattle on poor feed or 
on mineral deficient .soil—i to 2 oz. salt and il to 2 
oz of dicalcic phosphate or i to 3 02. bone meal 
in the feed, and/or licks of about two parts bone 
meal or dicalcic phosphate and one part salt. If 
grains or grain by-products arc being heavily fed, 
ground limestone can be included, making the lick 
equal parts of ground limestone, dicalcic phos¬ 
phate or bone meal and salt. 

.Shekf. 

On good feed on good soil—no supplements 
warranted. 

On poor feed or hand-fed—lick of about 
equal parts ground limestone and salt with a 
little diluted molasses if nec<*ssary as an attrac- 
tant, or jilain salt lick and i per cent, of ground 
limestone in the feed 

1 f a laxative is considered of value, io-20 lb. 
of glauber salts to joo lb. of limestone-salt lick 
as above. 

On cereal feeds with pkmiful meat meal or 
^kim milk and with good grazing—probably no 
supplements necessary, btit plain \salt lick or 
'j per cent of salt in feed a good precaution. 

If skim milk or meat meal limited—i per cent, 
of ground limestone and ^2 per cent, of salt mixed 
in the feed, or lick of three parts ground lime¬ 
stone and one pari salt. Bone meal, 2 per cent, 
or dicalcic phosphate, i per cent, in ration, or 
«i lick of equal parts limestone, bone meal or 
dicalcic phosphate and salt, if on phosphorus- 
deficient soil, and for suckling sows. Guard 
again.st iron deficiency in suckers. 

Horses. 

Wc»rking horsc.s—]v-i oz. of salt in feed; or 
plain salt lick or rock salt. 

Growing horses —lick consisting of equal parts 
of .salt and ground limestone, or 1 per cent, of 
each in feed with bone meal or dicalcic phosphate 
in place of half of the limestone on phosphoru.s- 
deficient soil. 

If must not be gathered tliat these recommenda¬ 
tions for routine use automatically condemn the 
use of other supplements For treatment of indi- 
vitlual cases of sickness in stock, iodine, iron, sul¬ 
phur, and drugs as gentian, aniseed, etc., are valu¬ 
able aids, but .should only l>e used at such timeif 
and in such doses as directed by competent ad¬ 
visers Nor must it be considered that the 
sent knowledge of mineral deficiencies in Ntw 
South Wales is complete; probably it is not: 
the recommendations given, however, cover all 
known and suspected deficiencies. 
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Citrus Decline in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 


Importance of Pliytophthora Root Rot. 

I.ll.IAN FRASER, I>Si . mant Pathologist. 

TH£ progreMive decline in the condition of citrus trees in orchards on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area in the past eight or ten years has been shown to be due, in part, to the 
parasitic fungus (Phytophthorn citrophfhora') which attacks the fibrous root system, and 
even the main roots. 

In this article Dr. Fraser discusses the factors which have led to the building up 
of high concentrations of the fungus in the soil, and then makes suggestions for the 
present management of citrus, as well as future means of contrcdling the disease on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

The condition of citrus trees in orchards on 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area has become 
progressively more unsatisfactory during the past 
eight to ten years. Instead of attaining a condi- 
tion of maximum productivity at the age of 
fifteen to eighteen years, trees tend to show 
signs of declining vigour. The decline is mani¬ 
fested in twig and branch dieback, and in de¬ 
creased cropping. Very frequently the leaves arc 
of poor colour, either distinctly yellow, giving the 
trees the appearance of suffering from nitrogen 
deficiency, or in less advanced cases, a bronze or 
dull men fiuite unlike the glossy dark green of 
healthy foliage. 

With few exceptions these earlier citrus plant¬ 
ings were on rough lemon stock. As a rule the 
decline commences in the lowest part of the 
block, or in any slight depressions present as the 
result of faulty grading. Often only a single tree 
is affected at first, or a few trees scattered 
through part of a block. On any one soil 
type the earliest deterioration in tree health occurs 
on blocks which have been carelessly watered ac¬ 
cording to present standards. The wet conditions 
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of the winters of 1931 and 1939 accentuated and 
extended the trouble, but the first symptoms had 
broil obwserved before 1931. 

Soil* Subject to Waterlogging. 

The properties and nature of Murrumbidgee 
lirigation Area horticultural soils have been very 
completely surveyed in the report of Taylor and 
Hooper and the various publications from th< 
C'ommonwealth Research Station. It would ap¬ 
pear from these that most of these soils are sub¬ 
ject to waterlogging, and that early irrigation 
practices erred chiefly on the side of over-appli¬ 
cation of water and over-cultivation, resulting in 
the development of perched water tables, conso¬ 
lidation of subsurface layers, some salt accumu¬ 
lation and a general deterioration in soil structure. 
The position was aggravated periodic wet 
winters. 

It has always been recognised that citrus re¬ 
quires good drainage conditions, and that the 
development of a water table near the root rone 
inevitably causes the death of the lower roots an<l 
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the partial decay of some laterals. In the past 
this decay has been attributed directly to the con¬ 
ditions of poor aeration associated with water¬ 
logging or flooding. 

It has long been felt, however, by some experi¬ 
enced field officers and growers that this explana^ 
tion was not completely .satisfactory, a few 
of the more obvious objections being the con¬ 
tinued decline of trees, especially mature trees, 
after the unfavourable soil conditions had been 
improved; the delayed reaction which may occur 
fouowing flooding; the occurrence of decline 
in soils which have never been flooded; and the 
difficulty of establishing young citrus in old 
citrus land in spite of what would normally be 
considered adequate s<nl preparation. 

The Roots of Affected Trees. 

A comprehensive examination of the roots of 
trees in variou.s stages of deterioration has yielded 
the following information. The root systems are 
for the most part shallow, rlependent on the nature 
of the soil, but are well developed, with long 
laterals. A very striking feature is the poor 
development of fibrous n>ots or **fil)re.^^ Most 
of the fibre is in the upper 6 inches of the soil, 
especially around the butt, whereas the lateral 
roots are characteristically bare of fibre or small 
roots for c<.)nsidcrable lengths. Fibrous roots are 
at times found in a moribund condition, without 
the development of fresh young fibre to replace 
them, as normally occurs in healthy growth; or 
patches of rotted fibre may be found in a mass 
of young healthy fibre of the same age. As well 
as fibre loss, the smaller branch roots arc occasion¬ 
ally found to be rotted away. In .serious cases the 
lower roots are dead, and lesions occur on the 
laterals at any point from the tip to the butt A 
number of lesions of various ages can often he 
found on the one root, and they api)car to origi¬ 
nate from the decay of a small lateral root. There 
are frequent signs attempted regeneration of 
root‘s from the margins of such lesions. Some 
of these roots grow for a while and produce 
fibrous roots, Init never attain sufficient size to 
replace ^tho loss, and are subject to further 
nUting 

A Parasitic Fungus Isolated. 

\ parasitic fungus, Phytophthara rifroph- 
ihoia, has licen isoiattd from fr^sh young lesions 
on roots of all si/es, from freshly aflected fibre, 
from the '.oil surrounding imhcakhv trees, and, 
under the eery wet conditions obtaining this 
winter, from fallen fruit undiT trees showing signs 
ot decline So far the fungus has not been ob¬ 
tained from soil near bealthc trees, though this 
cannot be regarded as conclusive evidence for its 
absence, as methods of testing and sampling soil 
require further improvement. 

The demonstration of the piesencc of this para¬ 
site provides an explanation of the puzzling 
features of citrus dtcitne and of the special sensi¬ 
tiveness of citrus to poor drainage conditions. 

Under experimental conditions the Murrmn- 
bidgee Irrigation Area .strain of Phvtophthnra 
citrophihnra has proved to be a very virulent 
parasite, capable of attacking all parts of young, 
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rough lemon stocks. Healthy unwounded fibrous 
roots are rotted in from two to four days after 
inoculation, depending on the temperature. Rot¬ 
ting is dependent on the presence of moisture, the 
most rapid rotting and swiftest spread taking place 
in .saturated soil. Very little rotting takes place 
in relatively dry soil and new roots are formed at 
a greater rate than they are lost. 

Til glasshouse tests with seedling stocks, rough 
lemon and sweet orange proved highly susceptible, 
sour orange fairly susceptible and trifoliata im¬ 
mune. Under field conditions inoculations on 
eight- to ten-year-old stocks showed rough lemon, 
sweet orange and sweet lime to be very sus¬ 
ceptible, Cleopatra mandarin fairly resistant, sour 
orange very resistant and trifoliata immune. At¬ 
tack and rotting of tissues took place during the 
heat of summer and during the coolest part of 
winter so long as moisture conditions were suit¬ 
able. 

A Constituent of Virgin Soils. 

It is likely that the fungus is present in small 
amounts as n normal constituent of the soil flora 
of virgin soils. A.fter planting with citrus, the 
growth of roots and the frequent irrigation would 
result in the gradual building up of the amount 
of fungus in the soil. The greatest amount of 
building up w'oiild be in those parts of the orchard 
where soil conditions were wet for the longest 
periods, i.c., in hollows or where drainage ditches 
were inadequate lo carry off surplus irrigation 
water. 

Most of the fungus in the surface tew inches 
could bo expected to be killed out annually by 
the heat and dryness of summer. Results of 
sampling have shown that it is not possible to 
isolate the fungus from hot dry soil in summer 
by pre.sent methods, whcrea.s after some months 
of wet weather it may he extremely abundant in 
the iqipcr soil layers. It is probably present 
under adverse conditions as scattered resistant 
resting bodies, from which its spread wi>uld be 
very rai>id once .suitable moisture conditions 
again became operative. 

An Annual Toll of Root Fibre. 

It won hi appear that there is an annual toll of 
root fibre, the amount varying with soil condi¬ 
tions and trcatniont. In the heavier .soils where 
little lateral penetration of water takes place 
and drainage is slow, each irrigation period would 
provide suitahle conditions for fungous attack. 
Periods of soil .saturation due to rains or exces¬ 
sive irrig^alion, and the development of water 
tables with the accompanying fringe of saturated 
soil, would inevitably mean jicriods of consider¬ 
able damage to the roots. Jt seems probable that 
young, vigorous, well manured trees can replace 
the small amount of fibre lost under normal con¬ 
ditions without suffering harm. Mature trees 
mav not have the same rcplaceiiumt ability. By 
the lime trees have reached maturity, the amount 
of fungus in the soil has hecn built up to such 
an extent that serious fibre loss, or even root 
rot, must fidlow any period of soil saturation. It 
is proiiably the quantity of fungus in the soil, 
rather than the actual age of the tree, which is 
decisive, since numerous cases have occurred of 
trees eight to twelve years old succumbing to 



ro0t t6i ndben condtiion^ have been ^|»ediaUy 
favourable lor the development of Phytophthor4i 
in tj«e floil* The final stages of the disease come 
when the decay extends from the fibre to the 
main roots* 

A Survey of the Area. 

A survey made during Jtme and July of this 
year has shown that the fungus is present 
throughout die Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 
and in all soil types. It was found, as would 
be expected, that heavy soils which remain in 


CTut CAwitll;, 

a wdt comUdon days after irrigation, 

and where drainage is «Ait/^cd the greatest 
amount of root rot. This was most nrio^Vrd where 
irrigation methods had been careless. The 
is not, however, limited to soils with a high *5j|y ' 
fraction. Light soils which have been over 
watered, or 'raich have been temporarily flooded, 
or where a heavy subsoil prevents rapid drainage, 
show evidence of root rot. Those blocks which 
are at present free of trouble either are on soil 
of good internal drainage, or have never been 
flooded and have been watered with care, or are 



of Citfw Attacked by 
^itrophPtoru. 

ayitem of a a-year-old teoe on rotygh lemon^^ock, planted in infested soil, showring poor fibre 
and iajtity to main roots. 

A.—^Rotted area nn tap root, B.—Rotted sections of latecal JK>ola. 

r^Jdain toot from a- »3«y(MHN^ orasse tree on rough lemon ateok. 

A,*-01d lesten*. B.»H&evBte p i » ant of roots from the margin of an old teaion, 
tesldtt, viable as a darkening of the bark* 
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Still too yoortR to show signs of diseawv or like 
the lucerne plots the Commonwealth Research 
Station, hjicl deep rooted cover crops, or 
perni^cnt weeds from an early stage. 

Influence of Cultural Practices, 

There is some evidence that overwatering alone, 
in the absence of citrus, can cause an increase 
in the amount of fungus in the soil to dangerous 
levels, so that citrus can only be established with 
diiliculty and shows earlier signs of root rot than 
those established on virgin land. Instances of 
early failure after vines are known, and in one 
case investigated a light sandy soil which had 
grown only !*icerne for many years but which 
was probably heavily watered at times, was found 
to be infected, and citrus could not be established. 

Lack of aeration following deterioration of soil 
structure is considered to be of minor importance 
in the problem of citrus decline. Soil structure 
in badly affected blocks is often excellent, weed 
growth luxuriant and other crops such as peaches 
can be established without difficulty after 
unhealthy citrus have been removed. Young 
citrus is, on the other hand, difficult to establish 
in old citrus land unless the tree boles are 
resoiled. The failure to establish young trees 
has, in the past, been a.scribcd chiefly to frost. 
An examination of the roots of certain of such 
young trees has shown that the root systems are 
poorly developed, fibrous roots are conspicuously 
absent and lesions may be present on the main 
roots. Phytophthora has been isolated from the 
soil around such roots In these cases there was 
no question of waterlogging, and evidently the 
amount of fungus in the soil was sufficient to 
cause damage at soil moisture levels below satura¬ 
tion. The damage from frost would be expected 
to be more than ordinarily severe when the root 
system is in an unhealthy state. In several 
cases trees on the resistant trifoliata stock have 
been established without difficulty in soil where 
rough lemon stocks have repeatedly failed. 

Phytophthora has been found associated with 
salt injury. Conditions which favour the accumu¬ 
lation of salt would be suitable for the rapid 
grow^th of the fungus, and it is possible that in 
the absence of Phytophthora, injury from salt 
mi gilt not be so severe. 

A Specialised Foot Rot, 

Phytophthora citrophthoro is very well known 
as the cause of ^.oMar and io^q rot of susceptible 
citrus 111 other parts of the wr>rld, notably 
Mediterranean countries, Florida and California, 
Its importance as a cause of decay of roots other 
than c’r<)wn roots, and especially its importance 
m the destruction of foot fibre, appears to have 
been overlooked. It is possible that cultural 
practices in those countries favoured the early 
(levchkpment of the collar and fr)ot rot stage of 
the di.sease, and ^ because of ihcir spectacular 
nature, the more insidious but equally important 
fibre loss was neglected. 

The^ disease in the Murnunbidgee Irrigation 
Area is thus a specialised expression of a wide¬ 
spread trouble. Similar root rots have been 
observed m the heavier Murray River soils, and 
the fungus has been responsible for the death 
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of citrus on rough lemon stocks on the Doora- 
long flats (Gosford district) which are subieet 
to periodic flooding. Most of the Gosford and 
other coastal citrus soils are* however, much 
lighter than the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 
soils and are well drained and not subject to 
,root rot. 

Judging from the written descriptions and from 
the appearance of the few remaining old trees, 
Phytophthora root and collar rot would appear 
to have been chiefly responsible for the decline 
of productivity of the extensive orange planm- 
tions in the Ryde, Ermington and Parramatta dis¬ 
tricts early in this century, and earned the name 
of the ‘‘Sydney’* disease. The soil in these parts 
is derived from shale and is rather heavy, and 
because of the relatively high rainfall it may, 
at times, be saturated for considerable periods. 
There is evidence of a certain amount of similar 
root damage in the drier soils of the “Hills” 
di.strict, and in poorly drained parts of the 
Ilawkcsbury flats at Castlercagh and Pitt Town. 

Outlook for Present Murrumbidlgee Irrigation 
Area Plantings. 

Once trees show well defined symptoms of root 
rot it appears to be almost impossible to bring 
them back to a state of full production and complete 
health. The concentration of the fungus in the 
soil is by then evidently so high that whenever 
soil moi.sturc conditions are suitable, loss of roots 
will continue. The evil is a progressive one, the 
greater the amount of root lost, the less will 
he the capacity of the tree to produce new fibre. 
Trial planting of deep-rooted, dewatering cover 
crops around affected trees has not been in pro¬ 
gress long enough to judge their possible effect 
on the control of root rot, hut so far the results 
are not promising. Other methods of attempted 
reclamation, such as severe cutting back to restore 
the balance between the depleted root system 
and the top, have not met with succes.s except 
in isolated cases. Even in well drained sandy 
soil, regeneration after flooding has not been 
completely satisfactory, though treatment and soil 
conditions have subsequently been good. 

Those blocks of t^ee^ which are now in a 
healthy condition can be kept so, i *ilv if the soil 
is not permitted to become temporarily water¬ 
logged. The need for utmost care in *he 
application of water has long been stre.ssed by 
irrigationists, and the establishment of the asso¬ 
ciation of fungus activity with wet soil conditions 
further emphasises this need. 

Thtre still remains, however, the difficulty of 
periodic wet winters, when low evaporation and 
continuous showers result in long periods of soil 
saturation. Trees, worked on susceptible stocks 
and growing on soil where drainage is not good 
must, as a result, be expected to show signs ot 
declining production at an age of eighteen to 
twenty years. Any condition which assists in 
getting rid of water from the tree root zone 
quickly will prolong the life of such trees. It 
IS possible that the planting of dewatering crops 
while the citrus trees are still in a healthy con¬ 
dition might prolong their productive life. It 
is considered important, however, that the crops 
fie established before decline symptoms appear, 
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a$ the aim should be to ijrevcnt the initial 
building up of high concentrahons of the parasite 
in the soil. 

The Future Chrtleek* 

It is likely that land which has become heavily 
infested with Phytophthora will remain per¬ 
manently unsuited for the growth of citrus on 
susceptible stocks. Much of the land which has 
already gone out of production was, in any case, 
quite unsuited for citrus at the outset. The 
amount of fungus in the soil could be reduced 
by cover cropping and careful treatment for some 
years, but it would not be eliminated, and on 
replanting the cycle of degeneration would again 
occur, most probably in an even shorter time. 

Three alternatives must be faced— 

1. To abandon the unsatisfactory task of 
attempting to grow citrus on soils liable to water- 
logghiJ? and difficult to drain quickly. 

2. In future developments to adopt a long 
term horticultural rotation, recognising the limi¬ 
tations of rough lemon as a stock on heavy soil. 
This would require orchard blocks sufficiently 
large to allow regular plantings to be made to 
compensate for degeneration. 

To use resistant stock This seems to offer 
most i>romise for the future rc-cstablishment of 
citrus in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, but 
much w<irk on stock selection and improvement 
IS required. 

The Use of Resistant Stock. 

From (he f)f view of resistance to font 

lot, s<nir orange and trifoliaUi arc outstanding, 
and ill other parts of the world sour orange stock 
has been exlonsivcdy used in the past because of 
this property. Tioth slocks, however, possess a 
nurnher of unsatisfactory features. 

Sour orange stocks have given vor> conflicting 
results in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. A 
few of the older plantings ha^c proved completely 
successful, but a number of rtccnl attempts to 


establish trees on this stock have failed. It is 
evident that there are a number of strains, and 
considerable work on stock selection and on con¬ 
ditions' necessary for the establishment of trees 
on this stock is urgently needed, 

Trifoliata is also an unreliable stock. It can¬ 
not be used for lemons and navel oranges because 
of its variable behaviour and generally dwarfing 
effects. It appears, however, to be fairly com¬ 
patible with Late Valencias and grapefruit, and 
an even stand of these varieties can be obtained. 
The dwarfing tendency is quite conspicuous, how¬ 
ever, even with these, and results of stock trials 
at Leeton Experiment Farm conducted by the 
Division of Horticulture indicate that a reduction 
in yield may be expected of about one-quarter 
in the case of Valencias and one-third in the 
case of grapefruit over the first ten to twelve 
years. To compensate for this the fruit is of 
better quality than on rough lemon stock, hangs 
longer, and there is no tendency to alternate crop¬ 
ping, The differences in yield would probably 
gradually become less as the trees matured, but 
unfortunately no old trees on trifoliata are known 
in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area from which 
information might be obtained. 

Variation in seedling trifoliata stock is great, 
and a selection of vigorous lines should offer a 
promising line of attack in any stock improve¬ 
ment programme. In this connection particular 
interest attaches to experiments now being 
initiated by Mr H. J, Braund, of Griffith, in the 
selection of trifoliata seedlings of special vigour 
for stock puriioses and for inarching in an 
endeavour to save trees not yet, or only slightly, 
affected b> root rot, and (o the work on stock 
selection being carried out by T)r. Joan Ilearman 
at tile Commonwealth Research Station 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I have to acknowledge gratitude the 

assistance in the collection of field evidence which 
I have received from Mr. H. J. Braund, of 
(xTiffith, Mr. J N. Hayden. Fruit Inspector, Leeton, 
and Mr. (' J. Horth, Fruit Instructor, Griffith. 


Cotton Growing in New South Wales. 


{Continued fiom page 400.) 


Queensland is attempting a vast expansion in 
cotton ciiUitrc, largely under inigation in areas 
previously devoted to sugarcane. 

New South Wales has many areas which should 
be suited to cotton iiroduction; in fact, cotton 
of high quality lias l>c‘cn produced, for instance, 
on the Murrunibidgec Irrigation Area, but insuffi¬ 
cient information is avjulable regarding yields and 
costs of production to warrant recommending 
cotton as a payable commercial crop in any 
particular district Extremely adverse seasonal 
conditions re.sulted in the failure of nutnerous 
small experiment plots sown in all likely districts 
throughout the State last season, but, as already 
mentioned, further experiments arc to be carried 
out this year with a view to establishing the 
industry in this State. 


In 1020, 1921 and 1922 a cotton *‘boom'’ 
occurred in New South Wales, mainly as the 
revult of tlic operations of a company which 
established a ginnery at Newcastle Adverse 
reasons and consequent low yields extinguished the 
industry. 

The Commonwe.iUh (jovernment has guaran¬ 
teed a price of T2|^.d. per lb, ior raw cotton, 
loricspondiiig approximately to per lb. for 

seed cotton, for the duration of the war. The 
guaranteed price applies to cotton of a certain 
standard grade, w^hich is not diflicult to attain 
if attention is given to clean and careful ])irking. 

Inciuiries on any aspect of cotton growing are 
invited by the Division of Plant Industry, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Box ,36 a, G.PO., Sydney. 


IMp Win thtt War. Buy War Savings Certificates. 
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Approved Seed. 

September, 1942. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vcg:etal)lcs, the Department publishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this scr^Hce a charge 
of 2s. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will be restricted to twetrty- 
five for tite time being. Tlie Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as 
to the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer docs not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit bis name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Cmtliftowers. 

Shorts—H. Burton Bradb’y, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland, 


Caulkftomifs —(continued.) 

Hawkesbury Solid White—E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-aventte, Hamilton. 

Phenomena! Five Months--K. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenuc, Hamilton. 

Tomatoes. 

Marvana — Romseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Australian Earliana—Rumscys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Patramatta. 

Rouge de Marmande—Riimseys Seeds Pty. Ltd,, 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. 95—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
33T Church-street, Parramatta. 

Beans. 

Tweed Wonder—P. Richards, *‘Sovercfgn- 
ton,*' Tenterfield. 

Pumpkins. 

Old Blue—^R. C. Morandini, Box 74» Post Office, 
Dubbo. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order tliat farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such .sources of seed of 
the following varieties:— 

CatiliHowers — 

Hawkesbury Solid White, Nugget, Shorts. 
Onions — 

liunler River White. 


Gram Sorqhum — 

Kalo. 

MaLc — 

Learning, (ioldeii Superb, (iolden Glow 

Pumpkins — 

Queensland Blue. 

Grasses, etc .— 

Phalans tuberosa, Subterranean Gover (mid¬ 
season), Sheep’s Burnet. Lucerne. 


Discussions for Radio Listening Groups. 


The Australian Broadca.sting Commission has 
arranged the ioliowing discussions for listening 
groups, to be broadcast from 8.00 to 8«ao pjn. 
through 2 BU 2Nr, 2CR, 3LO, 3WV, 4QR, SCL 
and 7>'R. 

September 7th. — The countryman sets the 
example. 

September 14th. — Can I help to make factory 
life more cheerful? 

September 21st — What can I do for the 
children of my district? 

September 28th, — How can I help to beautify 
my district? 

October 5th. - < What about a community centre? 

October 12th,—What can I do to improve the 
health of my district? 

October igth. — What can the women at home 
do for themselves? 

October 26th. — Should 1 take an interest in 
government? 

Ferg# 420 


Ni>vembcr 2nd. — What else can 1 do? The 
listener's suggestion, 

November c^th. — Is tlic pioneer spirit rising 
^gain in Australia? 

These discussions aim to explore the various 
ways of banding together the community for the 
common good, be it in war or peace time. The 
broadcast of 2tid November has been reserved for 
discussion of the best subject eontrihuted by a 
listener. A prize of two guineas will be awarded 
to the contributor. 

The A.B.C. has had prepared a booklet con¬ 
taining a synopsis of each talk, together with lists 
of suitable books on each subject. This pro¬ 
gramme and a booklet explaining how Listening 
Clroups function are availaole free of charge from 
me Organiser of Listening Groups, Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, Box 487AA, G,P, 0 ., 
Sydney. 
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'y^ICTORY Is our business, it is also your business 
and the business of every member of every one 
of the 28 United Nations engaged in thia great 
battle for the human virtues of freedom. Freedom 
of speech and thought and action, freedom to live 
and to love, freedom to laugh and to play, freedom 
to work and build so that our children, and our 
children's children can live a better, more peaceful 
and happier life. 

For all these things are we fighting. For all these 
things must we work and produce as we have never 
worked or produced before and that is why we 
say that ^‘Victory is our business.’* 


All the energy and resources of General Motors- 
Holden’s Limited are devoted to the task of helping 
to make victory possible. Every working hour of 
its 10,000 employees is devoted to tasks that will 
contribute in some way to ultimate victory, and it 
is our pledge that we will continue to work at such 
tasks until victory is won. 


GENERAL MOTORS - HOLDEN’S LIMITED 

Brisbane Sydney Meiboume Adelaide Penh 


0701-16 
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mOUTE 

PRESSinUS PIPES 

♦ 

Thmk over these important advantages 
offered you by •‘FIBROLITE*’ 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes . . ♦ • 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature—Free and Post 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

** Asbnstos Kouse/^ Totk & Barrack 8t«, Sydaar 
(Box 3935 V., a^.O ) 


OVER 2000 MILES IN USE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 



RONALD S □ N-TIFFETT 


f Are the oldest and largest Manufacturers of Kwerosene Petrol and 

Diesel Lngmes in the Southern Hcmispheic 1^^ 

Commencing forty years ago at Billirat with a staff of five and a I 

small workshop to day the staff is nearly 500 and the modern 

Workshop covers several acres of the most up to date Furnaces and *= 33 ==^^ 

-- Prc..ision Macnincry ^ 

Nearly half the total Industrial Fngmes sold to day in Australia are IjmJ 

manufactured in our modern Workshops at Ballarat. Victoria JL 

Whilst most of our output is required for National Services we are 
still m a position to supply Private Users to some extent and if you ^ 

are considering an Engne or Machine that we manufacture, send for 
^ our prices and catalogues now 

More than 25 000 Users acclaim the reliability and economy of 
RONALDSON TIPPETF Engines and our catalogues set out 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF THESE OUTSTANDING MACHINES. 

RONALDSON BROS. & TIPPETT PTY. LTD. 

Incorporated In Victoria 

(4tk Plooi-), FRASER HO USE, 42 BRIDGE STREET, SYDNEY. T*I*|iIiomi B202S. 
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Re-working Apple and Pear Trees. 

{Continued front paf’e 371) 


H. BROADFOOr. Chief Fruit Instructor; and L C. WHITTAKER, Packing and Grafting 

Insti uUoi. 


PREPARING THE SCIONS. 


TYPE OF GRAFTING. 


Bftrk Side-Grafti. 

When cutting^ scions, the most obvious essential 
is a good sharp knifo—good lesults cannot he 
expected from rough cuts Scum'' should be 
selected according to the thickness of the stock 
bark, so as to avoid splitting as nuicli as possible 

The main cut on the scions should not bo over- 
long—from to ili inches is ample, with the 
usual run of scions—and advantage should be 
taken of the slightly rig-zag nature of the wood 
when making the cut, to give the scion a slight 
heel. This enables it to he set neatly into place 
so as to avoid that part of the scion near the 
fore-end of the cut resting on the bark-lip of the 
stock cut, in which position only a portion of the 
scion-cut makes contact with the wood of the 
stock. 

With any type of bark graft, it is advisable to 
remove a thin slice of bark and wood from the 
back of the point of the main scion cut. This 
ifesults in a fine, chisel-like point which facilitates 
pushing the scion into position under the bark of 
the stock limb. This latter cut, however, need 
only be about ^ to inch in length. 

If necessary, the scions may be prepared several 
hours prior to insertion, provided they are wrapped 
in damp sacking or similar material, to prevent 
them drying out. 


Side Bark-Graft. 

llu* three most popular methods of side-grafting 
m this State are the “inverted I-,'" the “converg¬ 
ing cut or V graft,” and the “awl or slit method,” 
.Hid for all practical purpose's thcbc three arc 
ami)l< 

The Inverted 

W ith this method, an inverted L shaped inci¬ 
sion (thus *1) IS made through the bark at an 
jngle of about 40-45 degrees to the axis of the 
limb. The long cut of the L should be about 1% 
inches in length, and the shorter cut about inch. 
Tlie corner of bark in the angle of the L is raised 
and the scion—prepared as illustrated in Fig* 7, 
hut w’lth a thin sliver of bark pared from the 
side adjacent to the long cut of the L which is 
not lifted—pushed well under the raised flap of 
bark, and a fine tack or panel pin then driven 
through the hark and scion into the main limb 
to hold the scion firmly in position. The graft is 
then sealed to exclude air and moisture 
In cases where the bark of the vtock tree is 
fairly thick, it is advisable to remove a tapering 
slice of hark above the angle of the L so that 
the scion will fit nearly on to the wHod of the 
stock. If this is not done, the scion will be 
squeezed against the edge of the hark underneath, 
and result in a weak spot in the unuai 
The handiest and best method of making the 
indsion in the hark is by means of a small L* 
shaped punch--easily made by any blacksmith, 

Foga 4Zt 
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The *X!oiiy«rghit Cut or V Gr%ft.’^ 

This is a simple, and possibly the neatest 
method used. A small cut is first made at a slight 
angle from perpendicular, and then a secemd 
one below it, not quite parallel to, but converging 
slightly towards the first at the lower end—so 
that the space between the cuts at the lower end 
is just wide enough to allow the entry of the 
scion. This second cut may be continued as a 
light score of the outer bark for an inch or so, 
to allow the bark to expand slightly when the 
scion is pushed home, thus preventing the bark 
from splitting. 

A third cut is then made to join the tops of the 
two side cuts. This cut is made through the 
bark at an angle, giving a bevelled and not a 
square edge, and the blunt-V-shaped piece of bark 
can be broken away with an upward Hick of the 
knife, which for this work should have a rounded, 
sharpened end. 

The scions, prepared as illustrated in Fig, 7, 
should be pushed home to the full extent of the 
cut thereon, and where the bark is reasonably 



A. B. 0. 

Fitf. S.— Side Bark Orafta. 

A — Converging cut. 01 slit method. 

C,—Inveited L. 

thick the use of tacks with this graft may be 
disixmsed w'ith, as the scions will be clamped into 
pOMlion sufficiently by the uncut bark 

It is advisable, however, to use fine tacks or 
panel pins in thin bark. Scaling completes the 
opetation 


The *^Sltt or Awl Method.’’ 

This IS possilily the quickest method used, and 
therefore is most popular, 

A strong pointed knife may be used for making 
the incision in the stock bark, but by far the best 
way is to use a type of awl made from a large^ 
sired packing needle. A quarter inch or so is 
cut from the point, which is then ground down 
to a chisel edge and a handle affixed to the 
eye end. 

In practice, the chiset-like point of the needle 
is pushed through the bark at a slight angle, until 
the wood is felt It is then pushed along the wood 
for a short distance or until such time as a slight 
leverage on it will cause the bark to open up 
sufficiently to allow the entry of the scion. The 
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FJff 9 —A Re-furnithed Tree Fiahteen Month# 
After Grtfttntf 


point of the scion is then in'^erttd betwetn the 
needle bhcU and the wood tht needle withdrawn 
and tht sv ion pushed liotm 
MlKn a knife is used foi miking the initial 
sht cut slionid b# taken to set that the scion 
is pushtd hctweui tlu bark and tht wood as it 
IS vtiv cisy, cspcciallv with thick baik to insert 
the scion merely bttwttn lajers of bark Ihick 
stious should not hi used lor this graft, as the> 
tend to open up the sht hark too much 

\ftcr insertion, iht scions are tacktd and sealed 
although here again as with the V graft in thick 
bark the use of lacks is not altogether necessary 
as the scions are damped down firmly b> the 
pressure of the hark above them 

The Obliqtie<Clett Stub-Graft* 

Tins IS the simplest aitd quickest way of 
grafting small lateral stubs when refurnishing 
Any small limbs or shoots from as thick as a 
pencil to about inch in diameter, art suitable 
for this method of grafting 
The small limb to lie grafted is prepared by 
making a slanting cut on the top side to almost 
half way through the limb, commencing about t 
inch from the base of the twig and extending 
obliquely towards the main limb. 


The scion is pr^iarcd by making a wedge-shaped 
cut, having one side slightly longer than the other. 
The hmb is then bent downwards, thus opening 
the cut and the prepared scion pushed firmly into 
place, care being taken that the lotiger cut of the 
wedge is downwards 

As with the whip-tongue graft, if the scion is 
smaller m diameter than the stock-piece, it should 
be placed to one side of the stock cut to ensure 
that the cambium layers of both arc in contact. 
When the saon is in position, the limb may be 
released and cut off above the graft—^which, being 



Fxg 10 —Tht Obtiqae Cleft Stub Grtft 

A —^Tbe obUuue cat on the stock 
B —Method of preparing the scion C ~Scxou l» position. 
Soaluig eorapktes the operatxin 

clamped mlo position firmly by the spring of the 
hmb lueds no tacking oi tying Careful sealing 
(Her tht whole wound area completes the opera¬ 
tion 

In common with the wedge or whip-tongue 
grafts, tins graft may be used, if necessary, oe- 
fort the sap is running freely 

(To he continued ) 


H^i Wa die Warl Buy War Safbgs Certifiattn. 
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DISEASES OF BEANS. 


SINCE most of tlit serions diteam of beam 
are teed-bome, it it important that bean growm 
make every effort to obtain diteaie-free teed^ 
The Department of Agrknlture hat, for tome 
yeart encouraged the production of diteate-free 
bean teed in New South Walet, midnfy in 
inland areat, and it prepared, after arrange¬ 
ment, to intpect teed cropt with a view to 
certification for diseate freedom. 

BACTERIAL BLIGHT OF BEANS (HALO 
BLIGHT). 

Halo blight is the most important disease 
of beans, especially in coastal crops. It 
causes leaf spotting and defoliation, pod 
spotting, stunting, wilting and death of 
plants. The most conspicuous symptoms 
are small brown spots on the leaves which, 
except under hot dry conditions, have a 
wide yellowish-green coloured border. On 
the pods, small dark green dots appear, 
which increase in size to form water-soaked 
patches. 

The most important source of infection is 
contaminated seed. Under suitable condi* 
tions a few diseased plants from infected 
seed may be sufficient to start an epidemic 
throughout an entire crop. Warm weather 
favours the development of the disease and 
its spread is favoured by moisture, such as 
heavy dews, or periods of wet, windy 


weather. It may be spread by brushing to¬ 
gether of leaves, rain spattering, pickers, 
insects, &c. 



Leaf Sbowtag! Halo Spot# Ctuiid hr 
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REGULAR SHELL • " ^ 

SPECIALISED ^ 

LUBRICATION ^ 

WILL KEEP YOUR 
CAR IN FIRST J 

CLASS / 

CONDITION 

FAST Like a flash to luhricaie^tHs^^ 

every Bearing or moving surface 

TOUGH li outlasts all ordinary oils 




Wf 


JPJ R fPTECWVJE every moving part from the 

onslaught of wear 

YOU CAN BE SURE OF 

SBBlU"'0Il 

Jt'g Jhag^Tut 

THE SHEtL CQMfANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED tlnrorporofed m Eng/ond) 
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HOWARD AUTO CULTIVATORS LIMITED, 
NORTHMEAD, PARRAMATTA. 


We wish our many clients to know we are still the sole makers of the 

FAMOUS HOWARD ROTARY HOES. 

At present we are fully employed on important urgent projects 
and have had temporarily to cease making the ROTARY HOE* 
Any spare time we may have is devoted to our own manufacture, 
but we feel we have your agreement that urgent works must come 
first. You can be assured that not only will we be back, hard on 
the job, but with improved methods and designs. 

WE ARE NOT GOING OFF THE MARKET. 

We shall be pleased to hear from all our clients and other interested 

people at all times* 

ROTARY ROE CULTIVATORS LTO. 
HOWARO AUTO CULTIVATORS LTO. 

WINDSOR ROAD, NORTHMEAD, N.S.W. 

*Piume: UW 9921 (8 lines). Bm 82 Port Office, Pnirnnuittiu 
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Pod* Showing Wtter-toak«4 Antf C«iiw4 hr 
Baocefial Blight. 


Control Measi’kes. 

V\ liere possible use “Departinentally re¬ 
commended’' seed. If infected seed must 
l)e used it should be kept for one or two 
years before sowing. This will rid it of 
much of the infei'tion. 

In the production of beans for seed pur¬ 
poses, precautions must be taken to reduce 
the spread of the disease if it appears,by 
the removal and burning of all infected 
plants. This is only of value if the crop 
is lightly affected, and must be carried out 
frequently and thoroughly, especially during 
the early stages of growth. 

Crops sown in summer when wet condi¬ 
tions arc less likely to be experienced during 
early growth, are less subject to blight than 
spring- or autumn-sown cro])s 

Picking or cultivating should not be done 
during rainy weather or when plants are 
wet with dew. 

Burning of diseased plants at the end of 
each season, and crop rotation will minimise 
the risk of infection from diseased materia! 
in the field. 


[The Agricultural Gazette. 

Mofak. 

This is a virus disease transmitted from 
diseased to healthy plants by aphids. It is 
not usually sufficiently prevalent to cause 
serious losses, but it is of im])ortance in 
crops grown for seed production, as a high 
percentage of the seed from plants showing 
mosaic symptoms is infected. Symptoms 
are the mottling and puckering of leaves, 
and downward curling of margins. The 
type and degree of mottling and distortion 
vary considerably with variety, growth con¬ 
ditions and age at which infection takes 
place. Plants infected at an early stage are 
.stunted and crop ])oorly. 

Control. 

Seed free from infection should be used 
where available, and seed growers should 
pay special attention to the removal and 



Podt Affected witli AlvitKrMBOM, 
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burning of infected plants. As mosaic 
usually spreads most rapidly in the spring 
and early summer when aphids are most 
abundant, seed growers are advised to plant 
their crops as late as possible to avoid in¬ 
fection. 

Andiracnote. 

Anthracnose is first apparent as a blacken¬ 
ing of portions of the veins on the under¬ 
surface of the leaves, and the leaf tissue on 
each side of the affected veins may wither 
and die. Dark brown or black, sunken 
markings are produced on the stems, often 
causing death in the seedling stage. Spots 
are also produced on the pods and are of 
variable size, sunken, dark-coloured and 
often with a pink-coloured central area. 

Control. 

The resistant variety Tweed Wonder 
should be grown where losses from anthrac¬ 
nose are tp be, ejfpected. , 


If susceptible varieties are grown, crop 
rotation and the early removal of infected 
plants are recommended, as in the case of 
Bacterial Blight. 

Fatarium Root Rot 

This disease is important in some sandy 
coastal soils, and is most destructive in 
warm, dr)' weather. Infection takes place 
at an early stage, and the first symptom is 
a reddish-brown discoloration of the tap 
root and lower part of the stem. This may 
be followed by a partial or complete destruc¬ 
tion of the root system. New roots are 
sometimes formed aboye the point of infec¬ 
tion, enabling the plant to make a temporary 
recovery. 

Foliage symptoms are usually slow to 
develop. There is a gradual stunting, the 
leaves turn yellow, and in extreme cases may 
wilt and die. 
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Antfultr Lfl«f Spot 

Control. 

When oncf* introduced into the soil, the 
causal fungus will persist for a very long 
time Crop rotation will not, therefore, 
(‘Imiinate the disease, but it will assist in 
keeping It in check. 


The variety Stayley’s Surprise is very 
susceptible and should not be grown except 
111 soil known to be free of the disease. 

Other varieties commonly giown—Tweed 
Wonder, Canadian Wonder, llawkesbury 
Wonder and Brown Beauty—are fairly re¬ 
sistant, and usually do not show more than 
a slight reddening of the tap root when in¬ 
fected. 

Angular Leaf Spot. 

Angular leaf spot occurs on most coastal- 
grown crops during the late summer and 
autumn. It appears as small, angular 
brown spots, and is usually confined to the 
ohler leaves, rarely causing serious damage 
Gre\ ish-black spots are occasionally pro¬ 
duced on the pods, and these can be distin¬ 
guished from anthracnose spots by the fact 
that sunken lesions are not formed 

Scald Disease. 

The term “scald*’ has been applied to a 
non-parasitic disease, encountered so far 
only in the Gosford-Wyong district, which 
IS characterised by a discoloration and death 
of portions of the leaf tissue of affected 
jilants Diseased plants are stunted, and 
their yield is poor; and if many plants arc 
affected crop failure can occur 
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The first symptom of scald is a collapse 
of tissue between the main veins and along 
the edges of leaflets. The collapsed tissue 
is at first a light, greenish-brown colour, but 
later it becomes yellowish-brown. Following 
this, there may be a withering of the Hps, 
or edges, of leaflets or of whole leaflets, 
giving a “blighted” appearance to plants. 

The cause of scald is still somewhat 
obscure, but some interesting associations 
connected with the disease have been deter- 



Scald Cau««f Yellowtah•.brown Dead Area* 
Between the Mam Veina. 


mined The disease is associated with seed 
raised in sods of high acidity (pH 4.2 to 
5.0) and in tuni planted in highly acid soils. 
Similar seed, if planted in fertile soils of 
low acid content, will give vigorous and 
productive plants. An interest mg feature, 


determined by Dr, N. H. Parbery, is the 
high manganese content of scalded plants^ 
this being several times that of healthy 
plants. 

Scald may be avoided on land known to 
be liable to the disease, by planting seed 
raised in inland areas, such as Dubbo or 
Wellington, or in non-acid soils. Heavy 
liming of the soil with dolomitic lime some 
months before planting is worthy of trial in 
areas in which tliis disease occurs. 

Rost 

Owing to the high degree of resistance 
shown by dwarf varieties, rust is confined 
almost entirely to climbing varieties, and is 
most severe towards the end of the season. 
It IS thus of more concern to the home 
gardener than to the commercial grower. 
TVactically all of the injury results from leaf 
infection. The first symptom is the de- 



Leaf Ra>t on Epicure Bean. 


velopment of small pale yellow spots on 
the leaves. The surfaces of these spots 
soon become raised and later break, expos¬ 
ing powdery brown masses of rust spores, 
when infection is heavy the entire leaf 
yellows and dies prematurely. 

Control. 

As soon as the first sign of rust appears, 
dust the plants with a mixture of equal 
parts by weight of sulphur and hydrated 
lime. This should be repeated each week. 


Kmep On Buying War Savings Certificates. 
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PRODUCTION Aids. 

■ iiiarf> 1 iiUrtriir Savers 



The HB 7 Tractor Power Lift ' 
MonMIiogil Plough 

The 

B-7 Horse Drawn Double ^ 
and Three Furrow Plough ^ 


Every Wanted Feature is to be found 

in B-W. IMPLEMENTS 

For all sorts of lilidga: Singlr Furrow Ploughs, Disc 
Ploughs, Rigid and Spnng-'tine Cultivators, Mouidhoard 
Ploughs, Scufllers, Renovators, Diamond Harrows, 
Pasture Harrows, Mowers, Hay and Lucerne Rakes, 
Hay Presses, Chaffeutters—for horse or tractor. AUo 
NUNAN Spray Irrigation. 


to meet the 


National 
ll need 



C\anogaS 

The surest 
and most 
economical 
solution of the 
Rabbit problem. 


- a.pplied with a Buzacott 

Foot - Pump Blower 

“ It’s 

the GAS 
that KILLS 
them ” 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL STOREKEEPERS. 

7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

"Everything for the Man on the Land** 
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YOU NEED PESTEND TO KEEP YOUH GARDEN 
FREE or PLANT PESTS’ 


PESTEND ASSURES PERFECT PLANT PROTECTION 


Elxpert gardeners and growers 
recommend the use of PEST¬ 
END SUPERFINE — either 
for dusting or for dressing the soil. 
By merely mixing with water, it 
can be used as an effective plant 
spray. It adheres better, lasts 
longer and costs less than ordinary 
spraying powders. 


PESTEND SUPERFINE To¬ 
bacco Dust is noiv^isonous to 
plants; inexpensive and easy to 
use. Try it out for yourself. 
Obtainable in 28 lb. or 56 lb. 
bags at all produce stores or direct 
from W. D. & H. O. Wills 
(Aust.) Ltd. 


PESTEND SUPERFINE 


(TOBACCO DOST) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

New South Walls. 


USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 


SOME USEFUL AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 

Price, 10/6; post free, 10/10, 

W. W. FROGGATT, F.L.S., F.E3.. Uto 
Government Entomologist. Royal 6vo. 

85 pages. 62 Coloured Plates. 

THE WEEDS OF NEW SOUTH WALESs 

Price, 6/6; post free, 6/9, 

J. H. MAIDEN, I.S.O,, F.R.S., F.L.S„ 
late Government Botanist. 

Royal 8vo. 141 Pages. 15 Coloured Plates} 
21 Full Page Line Drawings, 

PRUNING. 

Price, 3/*; post free, 3/4. 

El EVENTH Edition (tKoroaghly revised). 
Royal 8vo. 197 Pages. Profusely Illustrated. 


Printed and Published and obtainable from, 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, 

Phillip Street, Sydney. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Established 1914) 

Since which date aaaeta exceeding forty 
million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may he obtained on application to bis 
Agent—the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Seasiona 

or to 

W. B. GEDDES, Fuhlie Fruatee. 


Tke Public Tr««te«, 19 O’Ceaaell Street, 
(Bex 7A, GLF.O.), S|ida«,, 
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THE VEGETABLE WEEVIL. 


{ListrodervH ohliquus .) 


VEGETABLE growers are warned that adult 
vegetable weevib will now become nnmeronst 
and are again reminded of die necessity of 
adopting control measures before serious 
damage has been caused to their crops. In* 
festadott is likely to occur amongst crops such 
as potatoes, carrots, tomatoes, turnips, beetroot, 
lettuce, etc. 

The adult weevils commence to emerge 
from the soil during August and will become 
most numerous during October and Novem¬ 
ber. These adults, which feed at night only, 
hide beneath the soil or under rubbish dur¬ 
ing the day. and may be found in numbers 
about the base of each plant. In addition to 
feeding voraciously on the foliage of the 
plants, root crops such as carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, etc., may also be devoured below 
ground and destroyed. 

Precautionary Moasnras. 

As a precautionary measure against 
damage by the weevils, any ground that has 
been cleared should be baited after an inter¬ 
val of several days, either with poisoned 
foliage or poisoned bran mash, before plant¬ 
ing out. This procedure is particularly Jm- 
^rtant where any ground is known to l(mve 
bei^Tufested with the larvae or if there is 
s<^]^icion that i^i is minted. ' 


It should be remembered, also, that the 
destruction of weeds late in the season will 
cause the weevils to migrate from the d^dng 
weeds or from the soil into cultivated areas. 

Control Measures. 

Where crops such as carrots. ])Olalocs, 
tomatoes, etc., the foliage of ivhich is not 
used as food, are infested, the weevils may 
be controlled with an arsenate of lead spray 
or dust. 



Potato Pilot l)itn«S«a l>y VitfitibU Wievil, 
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The Spray. 

Lead arsenate powder 4 oz. 

Water .. . * 5 gallons. 

Ihe Du^i. 

Lead carsenale j)Owdei . . i 11 ). 

Kaolin or hydrated lime .. 4 lb- 

Where crops such as lettuce, spinach, etc., 
which miLsi not be lontaminatcd with arseni- 
cah, arc attacked, control of the weevils may 
he obtained by dusting with a mixture of 
equal parts of pyrethrum powder and kaolin, 
or else a bait of chopped leaves poisoned 
with lead arsenate must be used. For the 
poisoned foliage bait, cliopjied leaves of 
mallow, waste leaves of turnips, lettuce, etc., 
which have been either dusted or sprayed 
with lead arsenate, may be used. These 
should be scattered over the area late in the 
afternoon. 

The formula for the poison bran bait is 
as follows:— 


Bran 

Salt 

Sodium arsenite 
or Paris green 
Water 


24 lb. 
^ lb. 
^2 lb. 
i Ib. 


The sodium arsenite should be dissolved 
in the water, the salt then added and the 
mash prepared. If Paris green is used, it 
is mixed dry with the bran and the mash 
prepared with the water in which the salt 
has been <li&solved This bait should be 
broa<lcast and partly worked into the soil 
late in the afternoon. 


Cutworms. 

{ Nociuidae ) 

vegetubbs are planted out during 
September and October, in ground that was 



YttuMT Cut Off tt Qtot^nd Levtl hr Cutworm 
LarvM M$qh. 


covered with weeds and grasses during 
winter, damage may be expected from cut¬ 
worms which have been breeding there. 



Cabbage^PUsit Deatroyed by Cutworm*. 

\A/ler t7.S. Dept, Agric 


It IS essential, therefore, that before plant¬ 
ing out in such areas growers should adopt 
j)recaittionary measures similar to those 
recommended for vegetable weevils. If this 
i'. not done losses to growers will probably 
occur, as the young plants, when planted out, 
may be cut off at ground level and destroyed 
by the cutworms, wdiich feed at night and 
hide beneath the soil during the day. 


The Green Vegetable Bug. 

{Nezam viridula.) 

GRbEN VLGLTABLE BUGS, which hibernated 
during the winter among<^t the lca\cs of old 
plants or in other sheltered positions, will 
now be commencing to lay their eggs on 
various plants. A close watch should be 
kcj)t for the adults, and hand-collecting of 
botli the adult bugs and their egg-clusters 
(on small areas), or control dusting of the 
young bugs, should be undertaken as soon 
as possible Their destruction early in the 
season will greatly reduce the amount of 
infestation later, their period of greatest 
cibundance being February and March. 

b'ach egg-cluster consists of from forty 
to eighty eggs, whicli are laid in regular 
parallel rows and firmly glued tug(‘thcr and 
to the surface upon which they are laid. 
They are pale-yellowish when first laid, but 
as the embryo bugs develop the eggs become 
pinkish and gradually darken, until just be¬ 
fore hatching they become reddish-brown in 
colour. As many as four egg-clusters may 
be laid by an individual female. The eggs 
usually hatch in from five to eight days and 


Puf# 490 
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the empty eggshells resemble small glassy 
cups* 

The young bugs usually remain clustered 
together close to the eggsLUlc, for the first 
day or two, but later disperse over the 
plants and after casting their skins five 
times reach the adult winged stage. The 
adult is a green shield-shaped insect, about 
five-eighths of an inch in length. Both the 
young and adult bugs obtain their food by 
sucking the plant juices. The life-cycle from 
epfg to adult occupies from about five to 
eight weeks. 



Etfg Clutt«r of the Green Vegetable Bug, 
Showing the Circular Cat>a Pushed Off by the 
Young Buga when Emerging. 

Control Meafiires. 

I'herc is no insecticide yet available that 
will readily destroy the adult bugs without 
injury to the plants. The immature bugs 
ma} be dusted with p>rethrum powder 
mixed just before use with an equal quan¬ 
tity of Jjj per cent, nicotine dust. The sur¬ 
face of the soil around the plants should 
also be dusted in order to trt‘at any bugs 
which may have dropped to the ground. 

Hand-collection of tlie adults and their 
egg-clusters (on small areas) is effective. 

Clean cultivation is also an important 
factor in their control. 

They are now largely controlled by an 
introduced wasp parasite, the larvae of 
which develop within the eggs of the bug. 


“ Dicky Rice ” Weevil. 

(Maleatcrpes phyfolyntus.) 

Citrus growers who have not yet under¬ 
taken control measures for the dicky rice 
weevil, in those parts of the coastal area 


where this pest occurs, are urged not to 
neglect the banding of their trees with a 
tree-banding mixture to prevent the weevils 
ascending the trunks of the trees. Where 
this is not done the trees may be seriously 
injured. 

The adult weevils commenced to emerge 
from the soil during i\ugust and emergence 
will continue thremghout September and 
October. 

The fruit is attacked soon after it sets, 
and the greater part of the injury is caused 
during the following three months. Where 
the weevils are numerous as much as 70 
per cent, of the fruit may be badly dis¬ 
figured. Foliage injury is more serious on 
\oung or re-worked trees. 

Control Measiuret. 

The control recommended is to band the 
trees with a vSticky tree-banding material. 
This may be applied with a flat stick so as 
to form a ring about 2 inches wide and 
from one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness around the trunk. It is advis¬ 
able to apply the band as high as possible 
on the trunk of the tree below the main 
branches. From time to time the surface 
should be freshened by rubbing, or, where 
necessary, by the addition of a little more 
material. The lower branches should be 



The “Dicky Ri«c“ Weevil. 


primed so that they do not come within 6 
iiKhes of the ground, and all weeds and 
grass beneath the trees should be removed. 

\\'here the trunk is not exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, the banding material 
may be applied directly on to the bark; other ■ 
wise it is advisable first to tie a .ship of 
grease-proof paper around the trunk in 
nrder to orevent possible bark 'njury. 

If the trees have already become infested 
before banding the trunks, many of the 
weevils may be dislodged by jarring. 

Pagm 431 
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Cherry Aphids. 

{Myms ccrasi.) 

Towards tlie end of this month will be the 
time to apply the first of the spring sprays— 
the ^‘pinkinii" ^tagc spray. This spray is 
csjiecially important where the ''dormant'' 
period spia> has not been given to the trees 
to deslro} the o\ erwintering eggs of the 
cherr} aphid. 

The hatching of the eggs commences from 
about the beginning of August and continues 
until about the middle of vSeptember, and as 
the minute first-stage aphids make their way 



DifttfrRm ShowmiT Con^traUion of the Mower Rake. 


to the developing buds it is essential that the 
'‘pinking” stage spray should be applied to 
control tile aphids before they are able to 
shelter within the opening buds. 

I'he spray recommended is— 

Nicotine sulphate .. i pint. 

Soap w. .. .. 3 lb. 

Water.75 gals. 

\\ here lime-sulphur is being used as a 
fungicide, the nicotine sulphate may be used 
in combination with it, but then the soap 
should not be added. Calcium caseinate, at 
the rate of i Ib. to 75 gallons of vsolution,. 
may be used as a spreader instead. 


SIDE-DELIVERY MOWER RAKE. 


A Correction. 

IN the Jane issiie of the ^^Agricoltiural Gazette’^ 
a description was published of an easily made 
tide-delivery rake mower attachment—an 
implement which hat been found of great 
value in die taving of labour when harvesting 
green fodder crops. 

In the description, the weight of the rake 
was, in erroi, sliown as api)roximately 
3 cwt., instead of cwt., and some farm¬ 
ers may, as a result, have refrained from 
attempting to make the rake, consideiiiig 
it too liea\y for attachment to a m(nver. 

Each linger of the rake (shown in the 
attached diagram) is 4 inches longer than 
the pieeeding one (not 6 inches as stated 
in the June issue). If the shortest finger 
is 3 feet JO inches long, then tlie longest 
will be approximately 8 feet long, where 
the rake is for use with a 4 feet 6 inch 
mower. Since there are thirteen ling^ers in 
all, they will need to be spaced at 4 inches 
centres. 


Put Binder Cauavases In Order Now, 


Now i.s the tim to evamint* binder canvases, with 
a view to repairing or renewing them prior to 
harvesting Damage will usually come under one 
or more of the followmi? headings. Holes, either 
lorn or v/orn; weakened duck, caused by decay or 
damp storage, warped or brc’ken slats; broken 
straps or liuckks; missmja: amps with the rivet 
holes in the canvas torn 
The local farm machuierv agent has the wooden 
slats and rivets, and he may have the straps and 
buckles. He may also have some old canvas to 
use for patches, or he may help you to procure it 
in the neighbourhood. This emergency may call 


for some co-operation in the division of used* 
canvas for patching. The local agent may take 
the job of doing all the repair work, or there may- 
be in your own township or nearby town, a furni¬ 
ture store, a saddler or a bootmaker who can sew 
and patch and rivet. 

Thi iinpf^rtant thing to do, to help the Nation's 
war eflorl and conserve supplies of new canvas 
materials, is to put your binder canvases in work¬ 
ing condition now, and then make sure to dry 
them between usings. And don't forget* after 
harvest, to dry and store them—they are precious^, 
and miy liecome more so. 
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• VITAL ARMAMENTS IN AUSTRALIA’S WAR EFFORT 

To day FARM MACHINES ore ob vital to Australio s war effort as the 
rifles —machine guns—big guns —or tonks—because our Australian and 
Allied troops war workers and civilions must be fed Therefore every 
existing farm machine which con be made ready for service must work 
to full capacity this yeor to produce cur vitally essentiol food supplies 

MANPOWER AND METALS CAN T BE SPARED for any large scale pro^ 
duction of new form machines Examine your Internationol Harvester 
Company equipment and list the new parts you need without delay Go 
to your nearest Internationol Harvester Agent Remember, there is a 
big demand for new parts Avoid the 'Most-minute rush ' ACT 
AT ONCE 

CHECK all your machines. 

Order the new parts you need NOW! 


INTEItNATIONAt HARVESTER COMPANY Of AUSTRALIA PFV. 

»H VICTORIA; 

‘i-fi rvRMiONr no.. CAMrEitDowN. srf>Ntv 
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YOU CAN SAVE VALUABLE LIQUID FUEL by using a 
DIESEL TRACTOR wbldb cimsumes almost half as much fuel 

as a Spark Ignitkm Tractor. 

_ HANOMAG DIESEL 

Write without obligattotiy for Kierature to : 

DEMCO MACHINERY CO. PTY. LTD. 

243/247 CLEVELAND ST., REDFERN, N.S.W., 

or enquire at your Local Agent. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER 


-FOR- 


RENOWN 


Brand 


BINDER TWINE 



MADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


..BY . . 


J. SCOTT PTY. LTD., Dope, Cordage, and Binder Twine Mannfaetwrera, 
IfS aarenee Street, Sydney s n n Works, Mascot. 








PREPARATIONS FOR THE COMING SEASON 


AS a retutt of the State-wide, beneficial rainfall, 
which has produced an abun^nt growth of pas¬ 
ture and other ground flora, the prospects for 
progressive spring work in New South Wales 
apiaries are much brighter than have been 
experienced during the past few yesurs^ 

The supplies of nectar and pollen from these 
sources should provide the necessary stimulation 
for intensive brood-rearing so necessary for the 
provision of full colony strength to enable future 
maximum seasonal 
production. It is an¬ 
ticipated also that 
artrHclal increase to 
replace autumn and 
winter losses will be 
possible earlier than 
usual. 

Owing to the short¬ 
age of labour on most 
farms, it is more 
important than usual 
that all seasonal opera¬ 
tions be carefully 
planned. The build¬ 
ing-up of the apiary 
must be completed 
before the commence¬ 
ment of a heavy honey- 
How, as undtvid^ 
attention must be 
directed to production 
of honey and beeswax. 

Savings by 
Co-opeimtion. 

Another important 
factor which should 
assist in making the 


l>est of production is the co-operation of bee- 
fanners during the busy season. 

in one inland district we already have an excel¬ 
lent illustration of the value of co-operation. 
Several migratory bee-farmers, operating about 
3,000 hives between them, are working in a group 
and assisting each other on every passible occasion. 
During extracting time, even one day of concen¬ 
trated effort to assist one of the party who has 
not been able to keep up with his work, has pre¬ 
vented loss of production, and has relieved the x>ar- 

ticular bee-farmer of 
considerable anxiety. 
Co-operation al^ 
effects a considerable 
saving in motor fuel, 
as several of the party 
travel together in one 
vehicle when survey¬ 
ing prospective coun¬ 
try and securing sites 
for the establishment 
of their apairies, and 
during visits to the 
various farms for 
ordinary seasonal in¬ 
spection and manipu¬ 
lation service. Even 
where a producer-gas 
unit is in^alled there 
is need to conserve for 
special purposes the 
meagre amount of 
petrol supplied. 

Art^eial Increase to 
Keplace Losses* 

(^lonies from which 
new stocks are to 
be drawn to provide 

P<tge 43S 



IikWo4laa|fif s New Queen. 
XJslQg the csge in which it was maBed. 
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arbiicial increase to replace losses should be 
built up in strenjith, and should show progress tu 
brood rearing It is necessary also to provide 
young queen bec^ or well developed queen cells for 
placing w»th the young colonies immediately they 
are formed Where the losses occurred as a result 
of dcUerse conditions, and when the laves and 
combs ]irev loiisly used have bet n properly stored, 
actomniod Uicn for the n«w stocks will cieate no 
problems 


THE INFLUENCE OF 
BEE-KEEPING. 

• 

Mis L H Swu rsLK, writing m the an 

Bit Journal, states All living things calcu¬ 
lated for human use, except the honey bee 
are destined for probable slaughter by their 
keepers I he farmer cannot carry on his 
\oration without taking life, even his worn- 
out niildi cow is sliced up, and his faithful 
hoise often tnds its days as meat meal for 
the balanced ration in a poultry yard Bee- 
ketpirs <atiy on one of the gentler pursuits 
ot lilt Ihttr vot ition tends to make them 
good cili/tns Ihty have been inoculated 
with sympathy and understanding, a love of 
tine natuic undehled and thty are always 
found amongst the respected people of the 
nt ighboui hood 


lo ensuic the cirl> <stablishmeiit of the young 
colonies it is essential tlut they be supplied with 
the best woiktr brood combs llu experienced 
bcc farmer will find no (liffieult> in raising the 
required number ol queen tells, others may have 
airanged with qmen bee breeders for early supply 
of young well hitd qiu ens 

In miin cases however owing to the most 
capihle mem))cr of the familv hiving been called 
up foi mihlir\ service the apuiy is left in the 
cart of another mcmbci whost experienee is very 
limited To make up f >r losses nndei these condi¬ 
tions it will lie necessary to depend on some veiy 
simple plan to jii ovule quetns evtn though it 
may impost a little extra strain on the bees 

A Simple Method of Increaie. 

\ popular and simple plan ioi making increase 
IS ns follows —Select from the stored matenal 
a single stoicV hive with a good fitting cover 
and bott )m boaid and place in it one fairly well 
filled eonib of honey md two selected, empty 
brood combs or fr lines fitted with full sheets of 
comb foundation 7 hen cut a piece of wire cloth 
inches wide to fit neatly the full width of the 
hive entrance This is slightly folded so that it 
may be pressed inlo the entrance and be held 
firmly by the spung created bv the fold. 

The next procedure is to select a populous, 
well bred colony of bees having seven or more 
of its combs well filled with brood It should be 
observed that egg*' arc T'r<scni in each comb, if 
not, this omission may be remedied by the 
exchange of a tomb or two from other selected 
stock 

434 


The queen should be located during the inspec¬ 
tion and placed directly itt the prepared screened 
hive together with a frame of brood well covered 
with bees one empty frame or comb being 
removed from the nucleus to fill the position pre¬ 
viously occupied by the frame of biood and bees 
m the populous hive The nucleus now contains 
three frames which should be placed in the fol¬ 
lowing order —The empty one against the wall 
of the hive, the frame ot blood and bees next, 
and the comb of honey on the outside The 
cover IS placed on and the nucleus carried care¬ 
fully to the staml it is to occupy, and the bees arc 
left screened-in for two full days When remov¬ 
ing the SCI cen, use a little smoke tu prevent a rush 
of bees and contract the entrance, which should 
be on the side of the hive occupied bv the bees, 
to about I inch m length 

After ten days the populous hive should be 
examined and no doubt it will bt found that the 
bees have built gueen cells on five or six of the 
brood combs a further number of nuclei colonies 
may then be made up in the mannei already 
described the queen cells on this occasion taking 
the place of the queen 

It IS desirable to return the old queen with 
the fiamt of brood she occupies in the lUuUus 
to the parent hive The small colony is then 



Bctfiwaz Re»dy fot MatImc. 

A useful eontributiou to the war c£fort 


re-established by giving it a frame of brood and 
bees with a queen cell The writer has observed 
a successful establishment, under favourable con¬ 
ditions of twenty-five nuclei colosues from five 
populous hives when this plan has been adopted. 
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Qummn Bern m AttMMm* 

When (juecn bees are received from it <iticeii- 
mring apiary, it is usually advisable to fortn 
-single nuclei with the old queens from separate 
hives^ and introduce the new ones to the full 
colonies. A small colony is very cotitented when 
established with its own mother, and a young, 
well-bred queen will give of her best in the well- 
populated parent hive. A queen may be intro¬ 
duced in the cage in which she is received by mail, 


by following the directions on the back of the 
address labdi; the position of the cage over the 
brood frames for introduction is shown in the 
accompanying illustration (page 433), 

Effieioiil Beeswaut Produetioii m$ m War Effort. 

It is important for the war effort that every 
scrap of beeswax be saved during the coming 
season. Merely to boil cull combs m a sack, will 
produce less than half the wax; some pressure 
must be applied to secure satisfactory results. 


The Role of the Small Bee-keeper in the War Effort. 


THRotJGiiouT the State, amongst men and women 
of almost every walk of life, there are those 
-who are engaged in bee-keeping in a small way. 
It is opportune at this time, writes Mr. H, Graham 
“Smith, Apiary Instructor, Ilawkesbury Agricul¬ 
tural College, to consider what contribution these 
iK'ekeepers may make in the present emergency. 
Amongst this section of the bee-keeping com¬ 
munity there exists that which is most important— 
A considerable amount of knowledge of bees and 
skill in bee-keeping practice, plus a considerable 
slock ui bees and bee-keeping material, which, if 
economically utilised, would render a service of 
value at a time when the ranks of full-time 
honey-producers have been thinne<l by the applica¬ 
tion of man-power emergency mcasurc.s. 

Harnessing the Scattered Resources* 

ib*e keeping is a peaceful avocation, and those 
engaging therein as amateurs, usually do so for 
iccreaticmal purposes only, with little or no 
thought of their hoI)by having any place in the 
major issues of the day It requires but a 
moment’s thought to n'alise that the skill, energy 
and capital iinestmenl of the small beekeeper may 
subscribe in considerable measure to the war 
effort, when c\cry pound of food produced is 
equally important. In these days of stress and 
strain such a hobby ma\ be regarded as an asset. 

The amateur beekeeper will profit by brushjng- 
np his knowledge of hive manipulation and apiary 
practice, lie is alrea<ly aw'are that there is more 
in bee-keeping than the setting out of bee hives 
and placing bees m them, and at a later date 
calling to colled tbe hemey crop. Since each 


colony is an individual community, differing both 
in temperament and in response to external influ¬ 
ence and management, there is scope for the 
application of much skill in hive manipulation, 
particularly in the preparation of colonies for the 
flow. It is beyond the scope of these notes to 
supply this information, which may be obtained 
from the recently revised handbook, “Bees and 
Honey,obtainable from the Department of 
Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, price 
2s. gd., postage paid. 

One suburban amateur this season produced 
650 lb. of honey from six colonies, and increased 
the number of his colonies to thirteen; a very 
good performance. Many small apiaries are 
capable of producing similar returns, since it is 
a recognised feature of bee-keeping that, where 
colonies are well managed, small apiaries tend to 
produce higher average yields. 

The Economic Aspects Must be Considered. 

These remarks relate strictly to the utilisation, 
on a more extensive scale, of skill and material 
in hand, with only such expansion as spare apiarv 
equipment on hand, and not already in use, will 
permit. To go beyond this, by purchasing new 
equipment, should as far as possible be avoided, 
since difficulty is already being experienced by 
manufacturers in keeping up necessary supplies 
to commercial bee-farmers, upon whom the major 
job of honey production depends. 

Any expansion of the industiy at this stage by 
newcomers is deprecated on the ground that it 
would make undesiralde inniads upon the already 
limited supply of new material. 


Beef Cattle Industry. 

(Continued tram page 409.) 


Beef breeders have, for the most part, adhered 
to Form A, whilst dairy cattle breeders have uni¬ 
versally adopted Form B There is, however, 
a tendency fi»r many beef cattle breeders to 
change over to Form R. A more detailed history 
sheet is pnwided on such a form. 

The value of a pedigree is in the detailed 
information that it supplies, and the benefit 
derived from such information depends on the 
knowledge on the part of the breeder of the 
-characteristics of the animals recorded in that 
ipedigree. 


breeders often rnaiutain familv names in the 
nomcnclaliire of their animals. This often proves 
to he a good selling factor, but it ver> often 
deceives the uninitiated. The foundation l>easts 
whose names appear in the pedigree are at times 
so far removed as to have very little influence 
on the breeding. 

Pedigrees must be a true history ol a beast. 
To ensure that $urh records are correct breetjers 
must identify and record anitnals as soon after 
birth as possible. For this purpose there is no 
better method of identification than by the use 
of the tattoo. 
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LATE HATCHED CHICKS UNSATtSFACTORT. 


MANY poultry farmers who did not commence hatching operations or purchase chickens 
as early as niiml this season owing to nncerlainty as to future propels, now appear 
to be attempting to make op for deficiencies by arranging for chkkens in October* 
This course w% in most cases, lead to disappointment and loss, as it is only where these 
late hatched chickens can be reared on fri^ ground and under good conditions that 
they are Ificely to prove successful. Even given good conditions it will be found that^ 
although they may dirive reasonably well during the eariy stages of growth, they will 
remain more or less at a standstill during the hottest part of Ae summer, and conse^ 
quently many will not come into payable production until late neat winter, h cases 
where these late chicl^ns have to 1^ run over Ae same ground as Ae earlier ones they 
will mostly fwove a liabAty, as mortality is nsnally much higher and the birds do not 
Arive nearly as well as those hatched a monA or so earlier. 


Although increased production may f)e 
needed to meet the growing demand for 
eggs for botli local consumption and export, 
it is futile to depend upon chickens hatched 
after September to add to flocks. Any 
attempt to laise more chickens than the 
equipment can properly carry will also lead 
to losses and poor development. 

The wisest course, tliereforc, is to raise 
only the number of chickens which can be 
put through Without congestion during any 
stage of retiring up to maturity, and even 
overstocking the adult birds will lead to 
various ailments and lowered production. 

Care of Chickens in Ae Spriug. 

With the advent of warmer weather there 
is a tendency for poultry farmers to neglect 
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the brooder temperatures owing to the mis¬ 
taken idea that the chickens do not require 
the same warmth as lu the colder weather. 
This leads to much trouble among the later 
chickens. As a matter of fact, owing to 
the fickle nature of the weather usually 
ex}x;rienced at this time of the year it is 
necessary to give closer attention to the 
management of the chickens, as there is 
often a wider variation in the temperature 
between daytime and night, as well as 
sudden cold snaps after a spell of warm 
weather, and this renders the rearing of 
the later chickens more difficult than during 
the uniform cold weather of the winter. 
Therefore, it is advisable to keep the heat¬ 
ing system working throughout the day so 
that in the event of a sudden coW change 
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dtxfitdent warmth can be provided without 
delay. 

During^ the warm weather more ventila¬ 
tion should be allowed both in the brooders 
and brooder house, as thib Iti an important 
factor in maintaining the health of die 
cbickens. 

Don’t Remove from Brooders Too Soon. 

A common practice which leads to trouble 
among the chickens is that of removing 
them from the brooders a week or two 
younger than usual as soon as the warm 
weather commences Then when a sudden 
cold change occurs they suffer a severe set¬ 
back through packing together for warmth 

The safest course is to follow the same 
procedure as in the early part of the season: 


vSpecially constructed crates where they can¬ 
not sit comfortably they can be returned 
to their pens in three to four days. 

A suitable type of crate is one which has 
a slatted bottom with the battens about 
3 inches apart. The sides can be made of 
slatted battens or wire netting, but the front 
should be slatted so that the feed and water 
troughs can be fitted to the outside The 
top should be covered with iron, and it is a 
good idea to have a flap made of iron or 
wood hinged to the back so that it can be 
propped up m the hot weather to keep the 
birds cool or shut down in cool days for 
protection against winds. If the crate is. 
placed in a pen it is necessary to fit a cover 
over the feed and water vessels to prevent 
other birds getting at them. 



Att«tralorp« at Suitable Atfe for Caponiatntf. 


by so doing much of tlie unthnftiness 
usually seen among the end-of-lhe-season 
chickens will be obviated, 

Haadiaf Braody Htiit. 

As the warmer weather sets in the num- 
\ytr of broody hens among the heavy breeds 
increases, and unless they are handled in a 
systematic manner much loss of production 
occurs. If the hens are allowed to remain 
in the pens because they fly off the nests 
when the eggs are being collected they 
become thoroughly broody and take much 
longer to come back into production when 
they are finally removed from the pens, 
whereas if they are caught as soon as they 
show signs of broodiness and are placed in 


In dealing with the broodies the best 
course is to shut the door of the house 
before collecting the eggs and then catch 
anv which fly off the nests. 

The broody hens can easily be distin¬ 
guished from those which may be on the 
nests to lay, by the ruffling of the feathers 
around their necks, and clucking 
Each day's broodies should be placed in 
a separate compartment so that they can be 
letumed to the pens m about three days 
After this period very few will return to 
the nests, provided that they have been 
caught in iht early stages of broodine^s. 

It is much more satisfactory to provide 
crate^ such as described for the purpose 
rather than to place several days' broody 
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hens in one pen, as in this case it is diffi* 
cult to distinguish the birds which have 
recovered from broodiness. 


Caponising Cockerels. 

Recently a number of inquiries have been 
received regarding caponising. Below are 
outlined some of the factors involved in 
producing capons. 

In the first place, it is essential that the 
operation be performed before the birds 
commence to show much comb development, 
which would be between eight and ten 


nine months old to derive any material 
benefit from caponising. Thus the coat of 
feeding is a factor which has to be taken 
into consideration, and unless a special out¬ 
let is available for capons at prices higher 
than obtainable for cockerels, there would 
be no profit in them. Under present con¬ 
ditions there is no regular demand for live 
capons in the market, and the only way 
ill which they could be profitably disposed 
of would be by selling them dressed, but 
as previously mentioned, a connection would 
have to be established before undertaking 
the production of these birds. 



Auflitraiorp Capons Seven Montha Old, Weighing h} to Bi lb 


weeks according to breed The necessity 
for selecting birds for caponising at such 
an call} age creates a difficult problem for 
those who require to reserve a large num¬ 
ber of stud birds. Again, there would be 
little advai uige m caponising the early 
hatched cockciels, as they usually command 
good prices in the market if well-reared and 
kept to a suitable age (.)n the cHher hand, 
it would be useless to caponise lute batched 
birds, as they would take too long to 
develop mto marketable birds. ICven the 
early and inid-season hatched birds would 
have to be kept until they were eight to 


Caponising might be an advantage for 
those raising a few table birds for home 
Consumption, as the capons could be kept 
foi killing as required without becoming 
“staggy"’; they are not quarrelsome and 
woukl not be a nuisance to neighbours 
througli crowing. 

To perform the operation it is necessary 
to have a .special set of instruments, and 
these are usually obtainable from suppliers 
of poultry lequisitcs at prices ranging from 
£2 to £5, A little practice is necessary to 
become proficient in carrying out the 
ojieration. 


War Gossip Is Dangaroits. GuarG Your Tongue. 
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Cook wi(h an AG A, and the fuel, nian>{)ovei 
and food you save day by day, will keep 
household hills well down and help Australia 
loo AGA C ookers use C oke, a low-priced 
by-product requiring no additional man power, 
and burn amazingly little in a whole year of 
service f or instance Model bC for city 
oi <ountr> homes is guaranteed not to con 
sumc more than £4'^7/6 worth of fuel a year, 
with coke at 35 a ton m iht city (Freight 
increases prue of fuel in tountT>, but annual 
consumption is so low that amazing economy 
IS possible anywhere in Australia ) The AGA 
Cooker operates on the stientific heat-storage 
principle the most efhwient cooking 

method ever discovered Shrinkage of meal 

LEVIN Sc CO., LTD. 

(//« If* A ' ) (ntabhshtd 1852 ) 

45 KING STREET, SYDNEY. 

432 BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE. 


and other foods is minimised Nourishing 
juices and appetising flavors arc retained 

'V our AGA will burn continuously, is heavily 
insuNted, finished with a sparkling, easily 
cleaned vitreous enamelled surface, and needs 
only a few minutes attention daily The AGA 
C ooker i$ made in Great Britain Over 40 000 
are in use in the British Empire AGA 
Cookers are guaranteed against faulty materiel 
and workmanship for a period of ten (10) 
yeirs VC'e will gladly show you how 
simple an AGA Cooker is for an>one to 
u^e Or if you cannot call, illus 
trated A(u^ Catalogue U9 will be 
sent on request. 


AGA 


COOKER 


South Australian Agents 
Colton, Palmer & Preston Ltd, 
Adelaide Western Australian 
Agents Malloch Bros , Ltd , 
Perth, Queensland Agents 
Queensland Primary Producers* 
Co-operative Association, Ltd., 
Brisbane Tasmanian Agents 
A G. Webster & Sons. Hobart 
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To get the best results from your layers you must haye strong healthy chickens that will 
ensure good rearing and will develop Into ateek of the best qualtty« capable of giving the 
highest production. 

Our 26 years of breeding experience have enabled us to produce these chickens, and a 
trial order will convince you of their value. 

PRICES PROM I8t JUNE. 

UNfilCXKD f»Ul.l.eTS 


AUST&AhORP: 
Bay-old chioka... 
3 weeks old 
CBOSSBBXB: 
Bay-old ohloka... 

3 weeks old. 

WHITE UtBOHORN 
Bay-old chicks... 

3 weeks old. 

COCKERELS: 


100 
£3 3 0 
5 5 0 


£1 15 0 
2 IS 0 


3 0 0. i 12 0 ... 

5 0 0. 2 12 8 ... 

Prices on application. 


.. £0 

20 

18 

B 

100 
£8 5 

0 

00 

... £3 5 

0 ... 

1 

8 

6 

8 5 

0 

... 4 6 

0 ... 

0 

13 

6 

8 5 

0 

... 8 5 

0 ... 

.. 1 

8 

5 

8 5 

0 

... 4 5 

0 ... 

0 

17 

6 

5 15 

0 

... 3 0 

0 ... 

.. 1 

7 

8 

7 15 

0 

... 4 0 

0 ... 


FREE AND SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED TO ANY RAILWAY STATION 


Write for Catiiio;;uc to; 

R. A. JACOBS, “SUCCESS” POULTRY FARM, 

Tci. EFPiNG 861. ViiTiiera Road, EASTWOOD. 


THE ENEMY LISTENS 

Don’t let the Fighting Services 
down by passing on secret in¬ 
formation in your possession 

# 

GUARD YOUR TONGUE 
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Whtn fowlM become Ump, complttety paralysed and die, 
botaUem may be suspected as one possible eau$e .... 


Botulism in Poultry. 

T. G* HungerfORP, B.V.Sc., H.D.A. 


cases of botnlitfli in poultry come under 
notice in conntry dictricts occaiionaUy, and, doe 
to the natnre of the conditbn, it is probabk 
that a largo proportion of ontbreaks remain 
nndkgnoaed. 

One typical outbreak occurred recently in 
the Windsor district where approximately 
thirty birds died out of two hundred and 
fifty" The birds had access to giblets which 
were putrid as the result of being left from 
Thursday until Sunday in a copper. Twenty 
hours after feeding, some birds were show¬ 
ing symptoms, and more became sick in the 
next sixteen hours. Forty-eight hours after 
feeding, a great number were lying about, 
some being paralysed and some dead. All 
had either recovered or died within .sixty 
hours after feeding. 

Soon after symptoms of paralysis were 
first noted the owner brought several birds 
for inspection. As they were very heavily 
infested with head lice, this was suspected 
to be the cause of the trouble. When, how¬ 
ever, deaths continued at an alarming rate, 
an investigation on the property was insti¬ 
tuted and the real cause ascertained. It is 
noteworthy that the mere submission of a 
bird or two for examination is often mis-r 
leading. 

The Cante. 

The cause is a microscopic germ, Clos¬ 
tridium botulinum, which grows in the ab¬ 
sence or deficiency of air (oxygen). This 
germ produces a poison or toxin of high 
potency, and when this is eaten with the 
food, symptoms of poisoning occur. It is 
the same type of disease as ptomaine poison¬ 
ing in humans. 

All birds or animals which eat rotting 
organic matter infected by the germs and 
containing poison produced by these germs 
may be affected. Wild birds, fowls, turkeys, 
geese and ducks, have all been affected in 
this State. 


Infectiyity. 

The infection is not transmitted from one 
bird to another, but only those which have 
access to contaminated food become affected 
After the affected birds recover, they do not 
remain “carriers'" to transmit the disease 
The disease may be transported mechanic¬ 
ally by any animal or bird wliich transports 
material infected with the germ, and its 
toxin. Maggots feeding on infested rotting 
carcases may carry the germ and its toxin, 
ami such maggots when pecked up by the 
bird may produce symptoms of the disease. 

Cases have occurred where wild birds 
have been killed by drinking water in which 
decomposing carcases of birds shot by 
sportsmen were present. 



BotuHfm m Fowl# in Wmdfor DJftrict. 

Due to eatini? putnd giblets All three fowls were unable 
to stand Note gasping respiration of f ou 1 m background, 
the flat ad drooped wing ot the bird m the foreground, and 
the drooped nw k of the other fowl. 

Recovered birds have a considerable 
resistance to further infection and intoxica¬ 
tion. 

Symptoau. 

Strictly sjieaking, there is no “incubation" 
period, but only the lapse of time between 
the taking in, and action of the toxin. It 
varies, according to the amount and potency 
of the toxin eaten, from twelve to forty- 
eight hours after feeding. 


0 
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Symptoms are as follows:—The bird 
appears drowsy, is disinclined to move, 
droops its head, and later rests the head on 
the ground. The neck may be i:oiled over, 
or in extreme cases lies straight along the 
ground in a flaccid state. In such extreme 
cases this symptom is characteristic, not 
occurring in any other disease of fowls. 
The wings and the legs may suflfer loss of 
muscular power, or may he affected with 
('omplete paralysis. In most cases a small 
amount of mucoid saliva dribbles from the 
mouth, and therc^ may he a watery greenish 
diarrhoea. 

Post Mortem Appearances. 

There are frequently no abnormalities. In 
some cases tlie pericardium (the sac sur¬ 
rounding the heart) is distended with yel¬ 
lowish fluid and there may be ])in pohil 
liaemorrhages in the muscle of the heart. 
Sometimes there is reddening, or perhaps 
iiiflainniation of the small intestine; this is 
the exception, rather than the rule. A care¬ 
ful search will usually reveal some rotting 
organic matter in the crop or stomachs, such 
as a piece of bone, mouldy food, or, as in 
the case mentioned, feathers which have 
been attached to the rotting giblets when 
they were eaten. 

Differential Diagnosis. 

The widespread sudden occurrence of the 
symptoms and the nature ol the disease 
])oint to this disease and no other. Tlie his¬ 
tory of feeding on rotting or tainted food 
niaierials, is significant. Isolated cases when 
one bird die.^ from feeding on a rotting car¬ 
case may lhv>roughly confuse the diagnos¬ 
tician. For confirmation of the diagnosis 
sick birds, wliilst still alive, should 1>e for¬ 
warded to the laboratory, together with 


recently dead birds, and some of th^ sus¬ 
pected food material. Gut cont^ts should 
also be dried and forwarded if there is 
difficulty in sending the other specimens. 

ControL 

(iiblet.s or other meat available, should not 
be allowed to decompose before feeding to 
poultry. Old bones, putrified rabbit car¬ 
cases, and similar material have caused 



BircU Affected by BotuUtm. 

Note slecp>. reUxed < oudition. Bird m ioregrotiiui was 
unable tu ra&e its bead. 


many mortalities. Mouldy food left in filthy 
feeding troughs may aKo result in the death 
of odd fowls. 

This condition is not often of economic 
importance to the commercial ixmltry 
farmer. It is described so that the casual 
losses due to botulism in poultry which 
sometimes occur in country districts may be 
recognised and further losses avoided. 
Deaths in some outbreaks have been quite 
a serious economic loss to the owners con¬ 
cerned. 


Send Your Lad to Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


1 HiKT. is no inlrnlion at die present junc- 
inre of dTscontinuiiig the agriculture diploma 
course (Il.D.A.) at Hawkesbury Agricul¬ 
tural College, and ihe first .session for 1943 
is scheduled to cfunmence on 4th February 
next. 

Unfortunab ly, owing to lack of appli¬ 
cants. it has lieen necessary to susjx^nd the 
course for the diploma in dairying (H.DTX) 
for the duiation of tlie war, but there has 
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not been any suggestion that the College 
should close down nr that the course for the 
diploma in agriculture should be sitspetided. 


LOCAL MARKET BUTTER QUALITY* 

Thf CniRF t)f the Division of Dairying 
(Mr. (). C. Ballhausen) reports that, of the 
butter placed on the local market since ist 
March last, 049 per cent was of ‘'choicest^* 
grade. 
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. . . PARAGRAPHS AND NOTICES . 


Ohanez Grape. 

Cross-pollinate for Bigger Crops. 


H. L. Manuel^ Viticultural Expert. 


POOR 3ri6l4t from th« Ohanez grape are to 
some extent diue to lack of croct-polUnation* 
Thia obaerration i« confirmeil by the fact that 
vineyar^a tnoal affected by poor cropping are 
thoae in which Ohanez (iJao known aa Daria 
and Almeria) are more or leaa iaolated from 
other varietiet. On the other hand» Ohanez 
growing amongat numeroua other varietaea in 
the Department^a experiment plots have always 
cropped aatiafactorily* 

1’be abnormal structtire of the flower‘d of the 
Ohanez make natural pollination more difficult 
than in nio*;t other varieties. The stamens arc 
very short, landing downwards when the corolla 
is sherl. The anthers and pollen sacks arc much 
lower than the stigma. 

Anything that can he done to improve the 
yield of this variety is worth while, as the 
Ohanez grape is ]>robah 1 y the hardiest grape for 
long transport, and certainly the l>cst and safest 
variety for the export trade. In Western Aus¬ 
tralia it is grown extensively for this purpose, 
and in New South Wales is grown commercially 
in the Mnrrumhidgee Irrigation Area. 

Crotf-polliiiattoii ExperimenU. 

The Viticultural Branch carried out cross-pol- 
hnation experiments la.st season on overhead 
iretlised Ohanez vines in Mr. F. Crawford’s 
vineyard at Oriffilh. The following methods of 
applying the pollen were tried, with the results 
shown:— 

In tiie lirst experiment, cellophane hags were 
filaced over a number of marked Ohanez young 
hunches before the flowers started to open. When 
the process of cross-pollination was to Ik* under¬ 
taken, it was found on opening up the bags 
coverittg the marked Ohanez bunches that ^ 
!H*r cent, of the hunches were at the right stage 

receive the pollen from other varieties, tlut 
is» just as the flow^ers were opening. Sixty per 


cent of these bunches set heavy crops; in some 
instances the bunches were very tightly packed 
wdth fruit. Pollen collected from the varieties 
Valensy, Zante Currant, Gordo Blanco and Cor- 
nichon were used, the jiollen being collected by 
placing bags over the young bunches of these 
varieties before flowering. Small amounts of 
the pollen were then transferred to the Ohanez 
Jigged bunches. 

In the second experiment, the pollen of the other 
varieties mentioned was mixed with w^ater. Suffi¬ 
cient pollen to cover a 3d. piece was mixed with 
half a pint of water. This was thoroughly agitated 
and sprayed on to the young Ohanez bunches with 
a small atomiser. The hunches treated in this 
manner were not bagged previously, but simply 
sprayed when the Ohanez vines were flowering 
About 20 per cent, of the bunches were too ad¬ 
vanced, hut even so it was found later that 70 per 
cent, of the bunches so treated set good crops 
This method appears very satisfactory, and even 
wdth a small atomiser a fair area can be covered 
during a day. 

A'' can be readily understood, the opening of 
the young flowers does not take place simul¬ 
taneously, but is spread over a i^riod, and in 
consequence more than one spra>ing would he 
necessary. 

Improved Setting Very Noticeable. 

On w'alking through the viue>ard after the 
setting of the grapes, one could Vasily pick out 
the treated vines, owing to their heavy crop 
compared witli the untreated ones. 

The Valensy variety is a prolific pollen bearer, 
and flowers at the same time as Ohanez When 
used, it appeared to get slightly better results 
than the other varieties. Zante Currant is not 
as heavy a pollen producer, hut the Ohanez 
treated with this polten set their fruit well The 
roruichon and Gordo did not produce as much 
pollen a.s the other two mentioncii. 


* Potato Contract Forms Must 

^owefs in coastal and inland distnets, other 
thaw the tablelands, who plant acre or wore of 
potatoes, must complete a contract with the Com- 
W^wealtli Gov^nment Tt has come under the 
^tice of the riant Industry Division of the 
Departing of Agriculture that many potato 
growers in early coastal and inland districts have 


be Completed and Returned. 

not yet returned their contrail forms to the 
merchant from whom they are ob.aining their 
seed supplies. It is desired to point out that tlic 
contracts are not valid unless signed by an officer 
of the Department of Agriculture who has 
authority to sign on behalf of the Commonwealth 
Government. All growers at present holding blue 
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contract forms should therefore take immediate 
steps to have them signed. This can be dqnp 
either by a direct approach to an authorised officer 
of the Department, or by lodging the forms with 
the seed merchant, who will then arrange to have 
them signed. 

When the forms have been signed the merchant 
will return one copy to the grower, retain one 
copj for his own use, and forward tlie third copy 
to the Seer eta r>, N.S.W. Potato Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. Department of Commerce, Sydney. It is 
essential that a copy should be received for 
registration by the Potato Advi<«ory Committee, 
as otherwise there is no evidence that the contract 
exists. To safeguard their own interests all 
potato growers should make sure that a copy of 
their contract has been forwarded to this 
Committee. 


The following departmental officers have 
authority to sign potato contracts:— 

Darragh* W. H., 102 Victoria-strcct, Grafton. 
Hardy, W. D., 23 Elizabeth-strect, Moss Vale. 
Nicholson, G., Essex-street, Coonabarabran, 
Pitt, J. M., 2 X River-street, Taree. 

Powell, E. C,, Rose-street, Parkes. 

Benton, C, r. K, Oakhampton-road, West 
Maitland. 

Spinks, W. H., Court House, Windsor. 

Thomas, R B., 31 Queens-road, Westmead. 
Wood, K., Box 34, P.O., Gosford. 

Eastwood, H. W., Box 23, P.O., Murwilhimbah. 
Dawson, G. T., Department of Agriculture, 
Farrer-placc, Sydney. 

Judd, L., Department of Agriculture, Farrcr- 
place, Sydney. 

Morgan, VV. L.. Department of Agriculture, 
Farrer-placc, Sydney. 

Orman, A. C., Department of Agriculttire, 
Farrer-place, Sydney. 


New Tyres of Steel 

Thirty thousand more farm vehicles, wanted 
by British farmers for this year's harvest, will be 
fitted with new standard wheel patterns. 

Agricultural engineers in Britain were faced 
with two shortages--of materials for making 
pneumatic tyres for tractor trailers and tumbrils, 
and of seasoned timber and skilled wheelwright 
labour for making the old-fashioned wooden cart 
wheel. 

The first of these problems had arisen long 
before the loss of rubber-producing territories 
in the East, for war work of greater priority 
had already made it difficult to get moulds and 
presses for tyre making. So the engineers have 
evolved an all-steel wheel 3 ft. in diameter with 
a minimum tyre width of 6 in. To absorb the shock 
formerly taken by the pneumatic tyre there are 
two coil springs between the axle bed and the 
cart, kept in line by a sliding pin in grooves. 

On trials over heavy clay land, with the wheels 
frequently up to the axles in mud, an effort of 
«5oo lb. per ton load was needed, compared with 
300 for pneumatic tyres. A road test with two 
tons over a 7-mile trip at lo and 15 miles per 
hour, shuw’cJ the rubberless trailers to be quite 


for Farm Vehicles. 

as good as those with pneumatic tyres. Out¬ 
standing among the features of these wheels is 
that they are not committed for all time to steel 
tyros; pneumatics can be added when available 

For farm carts, the new all-steel wheels banish 
a factor which has kept their price high for many 
years—^thc multifarious sizes and types made up 
and down the country. Twenty different dia¬ 
meters have now been boiled down to one—4 ft 
6 in., with 4 in tyre and phosphor bronze bear¬ 
ings, weighing about 4^1 cwt. the pair, and pull¬ 
ing a load of about 30 cwt. Trials showed that 
they had an improved performance of 50 per 
cent, over all previous cart wheels. 

Believed to be the foundation of cheaper and 
more efficient farm working in peace time, these 
new designs with their standard interchangeable 
parts and 33-1/3 per cent, saving in cost, have 
been given to the world by the British Agricul¬ 
tural Engineers* Association free of all patent and 
licence rights. The association is also arranging 
to buy materials, to manufacture and to dis¬ 
tribute in quantity. But what is more important 
for Britain at the moment is that these and the 
3 ft. wheels can be turned out in as many months 
as it took years for the older types 


Catde lick EradicatioD. 


No Abortioitt Dmuf Twelve Montbs Refolar Dippiof. 


It is often asserted that dipping causes large num- 
ben> of cows to abort. Whilst there is a possibility 
that any violence may ca\i.se abortion, it is quite cer¬ 
tain that most of the abortions which occur amongst 
cattle are associated with infection by the organism 
causing contagious abortion, writes Mr. Max Henry, 
Chief ol the Division of Animal Industry, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 


It is not easy to secure accurate fibres, but the 
following is the known history of one herd :— 

This herd comprises sixty-five milking cows and 
underwent dipping at fourteen-day intervals for a 
period of twelve months in order to control tick 
fever. During that period, which has just terniin* 
ated, the owner of the heiri sold fifty-five bobby 
calves, retained $ix calves and sold four hides on 
small calves. There were no abortions during the 
period of dipping. 
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Solve the Blowfly Problem 

the scientific way I 


it tli« new teientific procett of 
fighting the moot haratting an<l expan- 
mire past known to the industry. It 
rodttcet to a minimum the nocassity 
of continually waging a ceaseless war 
against this great menace. 


M.V. CRADLE 



(PATENIID) 


FOR MULES 
OPERATION 


The low cost of the equipment, combined with the saTing of labour, time« and money, to 
say nothing of the greatly reduced mortality rate, make the MULES OPERATION an 
outstanding contribution to the industry, in fact the M.V. (Patented) CRADLE is a first 
class ineestment. PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE. 

WRITE FOR FUIX PARTICULARS — TO-DAY I 


Telegrams: 
•• Virtue,^* 
Sydney. 


MOFFAT-VIRTUE LTD 

1-2S PALMER SI., SYDNEY. BO: 


machinery 

MERCHANTS 
15848. G.P.O. 


'Phones: 
FL5214 
(6 lines). 


FLYACIDE” 

The Ideal Fly Dressing. 

‘•FLYACIDE'*—prepared exactly to the C.S.I.R. prescription for "B.T.B. IS'* 
*—is the nearest approach to the perfect fiy dressing yet discovered. 

IT HEALS. 

KILLS MAGGOTS. 

DOES NOT IRRITATE. 

DOES NOT STAIN OR DAMAGE WOOL. 

LOW COST AND CHEAP FREIGHT. 

Small cartons (2 gals.). 9/- f.o.r. Sydney. 

Large csu*tons (12 gals.) ... 54/- ,, „ 

For 20/9 we will post you 4 gals. “ FLYACIDE.'* 

GRAZCOS 

The Graziers Co-operative Shearing Co. Ud. 

GRAZCOS HOUSE! 46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 
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When YOU feel that it doesn’t 
matter if you tie-up a railway truck 

LOOK AT THIS PICTURE! 



See how useless the truck is and then 
reflect on the serious result of failing 
to load or unload trucks promptly. 

In their present state—“ flat out ” 
to provide sufficient transport for 
Defence personnel, equipment, and 
munitions — the Railways cannot 
aflord to have any vehicle or machine 
idle for even a period of time which 
may appear inconsequential. 

Every such act slows up the war 
effort, so— 

DON’T DELAY TRUCKS. 

It is foolish, wasteful, dangerous, 
unpatriotic. 

S R. Nicholas, 

Acting Secretary for Railway*. 


PKEVENT BONE CHEWING 



FeH tie lest liieral sipileieit 

TRI-CAL-OS 

BONE FLOUR 

When pAfttuma arn known to lack 
adequate supplies of calcium and 
phosphorus, the essential minerals 
for production, and when evidence 
it found of stock needing these 
minerals by chewing bones, the 
mineral content of the pastures must 
he supplemented by feeding Tri« 
cal«os Bone Flour, the pure hone 
product, which contains a guaranteed 
minimum of 33 % phosphoric acid 
and 40% lime and which is specially 
processed to ensure maximum dtges* 
tibility. Tri-cal-os fed regularly 
is a safeguard against deficiency 
diseases and bone troubles. Produc¬ 
tion will improve. 

Tri-cal-os is obtainable from stock and 

station suppliers, merchants and general 
glores, 

• 

Wriim for fo/dfers and porticularo 

TRI-CAL-OS 

Sterilised 

BONE FLOUR 

to 

Davit Gelatine (Awtralia) Pfy Udl 

G.P.O. Box 3583 S. Sydnoy, N3.W. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


Tnn fuUoviiiig herds declared free of tuberoulosia in accordance with the requirements of the 

ioheme of certifying herda tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certidoation remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd 


Owner and Address. 


♦dumber Espiry 
Tested. Date. 


Owner and Address. 


Number Eitpiry 
Tested. Date. 


J, M. TurobnU, ** Pastime,*' Kayuga-ruad, 

Muswelibrook. 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co.. Tamworth 

(Beef Sborthoms) . 

J. I. Tocdiev, Macdeuiar/' B«rriina 

Udcombe State Hospital and Home. 

W S. Grant, Braidwood . 

A, Hannaford, Braidwood . 

Falter MemorUi Agricultural High School, 

Kemiogha . 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 

E. L. Kfilen, “ Pine Park,” Mumbil. 

G. M. :^waxx)s, Uralla. 

C. BrownJaw. Gol Gol. 

John Macarihur Memarial Agricultural High 

School, Glenheld . 

C. 1 . Fairbaim, Woomargama. 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 
Hosj^tai . 

F. and C. Ryall, 5 Western Avenue, West 

Woitongoxikg ... . 

W. J. Stephenson, ” HiU View.” Fig Tree ... 
W. C. Wvatl, Sherwood Road, Merrylands ... 

Kbsman Bros., InvereU . 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmondj 

SegLsbo^Estates, Scone .| 

Lunacy Department, Glades ville hfental* 

Hospital .-i 

Bathurst Experiment Farm l.\yrshires) . ' 
W. W. Maiiin, ” Narooma,” Urana Road, 

Wagga. . 

A. oTwilsow, Exeter (Jerseys) 


83 

16 

146 

*4 

«4 

27 

19 

301 

5 

34 

33 

310 

48 


57 

23 

29 

25 

138 

65 


150 

68 


McGarvie Smith Animal Health Fann, Liver¬ 
pool .. . 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Howital . 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 
S^ool. Moss Vale 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale . 

Koyong School, Muss Vale 

New England Girls' Grammar School, Armidale 

A. B. Staoe, Taylor Street, Armidale ... 

New England Universitv College, Armidale ... 

W. Boland, ” Seaton,” fnverell . 

Parker Bros., Hamptou Court Dairy, InvereU 
A. D. Frater, King^s Plain Road, InvereU . . 

A. C. O’Dea, Perry Street, Dundas . 

rrangie Experiment Farm, Trangie ... 

Emu Plains Prison Farm . 


Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 

Berry Training Farm, Berry. 

K. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle HiU (Jerseys) ... 


65 

.31 

55 

17 

3 

25 

3* 

13 

9 

103 

104 
38 

138 

100 

80 

JM 

23 


194a- 

3 Sept. 


13 .. 

*4 ». 

14 »/ 

17 »» 

19 » 

20 „ 
as „ 
26 „ 

26 

26 

27 .. 

X Oct 
xo „ 

15 

X7 ,f 

18 „ 
3 * »» 

14 Nov. 
18 ,1 


an 

29 .» 


J94V 
I Feb 


6 



6 „ 

7 M 
X Mar 


X M 
X f 

X „ 

X 9 » 

X9 » 

20 „ 

25 

3 April 
3 M 


Liverpool State Hospital and Home. 

K. w. D. Humphries, *' Karoola,” Muswell* 

brook. 


H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus). 

St. Michaers Orphanage, Baulkbam Hint 
F. C. Harcombe. HiUcrest Farm. Warialda 


Road, InvereU. 

A. N. De Fraine, Reserveir HiU, InvereU 

Grafton Experixuent Farm . 

Sir F. H. Stewart, Dundas 

S. E. E. Cohen, Auburn Vale Road, InvereU 

B. N. Cootc, Auburn Vale RcMid> InvereU ... 

j J. l>e ViUe, InvereU ... ... . 

Cowra Experiment Farm . 

P. M. Burtenshaw, KiUean, InvereU ... 

A. E. Lig^s, ” St. Leger Dairy,” Kuiing-gai 

Chase Road, Tunramurra North . 

» harm Home for Boys, Mittagong . 

j Kahlua Pastoral Co*., ” Kahlua,’^ Cootao 
W. Budden, ” Hunter View,” Kayuga Road, 

I MusweUbrook. 

ij r. McLane, WelUngrovc, InvereU . 

, The William Thompson Masonic School, 

I Baulkbam HiUs . 

J. McKenzie, InvereU ... . 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) . 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 
I Home ... 

'1 A. L. Logue, ”Thombro,” Muswelibrook 
li Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 

|t Wollongbar Experiment Farm . 

|i State Penitentiary, Long Bay ... 


I l.imond Bros., Morisset . 

I Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural 

I High School. 

RIverina Welfare Faxxn, Yanco . 

St. Ignatius College, Riverview . 

C. Wilton, BHgh Street, MusweUbrook 
N. L. Fonter, Abxngton, Armidale (Aberdeen 
Angus). 

, I Forster and Sons, Abington Armidale (Jerseys) 

Wagga Eireeriment Farm (Jerseys) . 

Lunacy DeparUneut, CaUan Park Mental 

Hospital . 

T. J. Wilks, ” Oaitt Farm,” MusweUbrook ... 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

, Reid, ” NarrenguUi^,” Yass ... 

j N. East, Gum Fiat Road, InvereU 


Z03 

10 April, 

163 

24 M 

X37 

26 

x8 

5 

32 

X 5 

33 

X5 » 

X90 

X 7 M 

6 

30 „ 

33 

xa May. 

42 

X 4 »» 

to 

*5 » 

4 X 

37 June, 

.IX 

27 „ 

52 

7 Jaiy. 

49 

9 M 

3 X 4 

xo „ 

X8 

5 Aug. 

33 

xo „ 

50 

29 M 

35 

28 

X 13 

4 Sept. 

XI 3 

8 „ 

40 

29 

46 

13 Oct. 

48 

4 »> 

XX3 

4 D^ 

XO 

9 .* 

60 

* 944 ‘ 

13 Jan. 

69 

6 Feb. 

74 

6 „ 

25 

av „ 

75 

3 .» 

x88 

X2 „ 

87 

X3 .• 

81 

30 „ 

36 

1 May. 

37 

5 June. 

73 

27 

178 

3 July. 

6x 

13 Aug. 


Tulwele-lree Areas. 

The following Aremi have been declared tubercle-free and no oattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unleee aubjected to the tnliereuUn laet and found free from tuberculoflifl 

Bombala Area. Munxeifndify of Muswelibrook. 

InvereU Area. Municdpality of Quean beyan. 

Braidwood Area. Max Hsnby, Chief of Division of Animal Industiy. 


Tobacco Instructor Appointed to Tamworth District. 


Mr. C. Kirton, Who for some time past has 
been in charge of the Tobacco Experiment 
Station at Ashford, has been transferred to 
Tamworth to underlie the instructional 
work carHed out in that district by Mr. H. 


W. Chaifey prior to his enlistment in the 
A.I.F. Mr. Kirton will also visit the Ash¬ 
ford and neighbouring districts for instruc¬ 
tional purposes. 

Pmam AA3 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


UST OF ACCREDITED HERDS. 

Thk following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared bnicellosxs* 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against ^is disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in ^neral for t^s purpose and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be i^uired, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictiy adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Adaim, J. P., “ Melton,*’ Daysdale. 

Atlaid, S. R., Cleobury Stud, Werombie Road, via Camden. 
BatbuFEt Hxpenment Farm, Bathurst. 

Camjphell, D., HiUan^rove, ** Wamberal," via Goaford. 

Chajpman, G. E. and Son, ** Ohlho Park,” Alectown. 

Cocks, F. D., ” Condalarra,*' X^loogong. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra, 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. K,, “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, Mrs. E., Bligh Stud Piggery, Water Lane, Rouse Hill. 
Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purrbaae Hoad, West 
l^nnant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


John Macarthur Agricultural High School, Glen&eld. 
Liverpool State Hospital and Home, Liverpool. 

Maybm, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

McCaughey Memorial Agricmtural High School, Yanco. 
Hew England Experiment Farm, Glen tnnes. 
Hewington State Hospital and Homo, Newington. 
Rivenna Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, ScbeyviUe. 
Shirley, G. F., Camelot,” Penrith. 

Smith, J. M., Eulo Glen, Urana. 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, ** St. Cloud,” Dundas. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Borneo. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. K. B., ** Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wilson, A. G., Blytheswood, Exeter. . 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 


Herds Other than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Berry Traini^ Farm, Berry. 

Brookfield Anorestation Camp, Maunu.s. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roawdle. 

Croft, H. ” Salisbury Court*” Uralla. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Inncs. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital, Kenmore, via Goulbum. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 


Retired Stnd Herds. 

Oberon Prison Camp, Oberon. 

Orange Mental Hospital, Orange. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital, Parramatta. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
PoUak, V., Marata, Harrow Road, Glenfield. 

Smith, C. W. J., ” Norbiton,” Canadian Lead. 

Stockton Mental Hospital, Stockton. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abcwtion-free :— 


Owner and Address. 


Numbei 
in herd. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrsbires). 

Bauerle, P, A, Holbrook ., * . . 

Bush, W., Ben Lomond . 

Carrick, G., ” Clonlea,” Central Tilba . . , 

C^wra Experiment Farm (Ayrshlres) 

Curtis, A., Meryla, Morven 

Department of Education—Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford. 

Department of Education^ -Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong . 

Dixson, R, C., ” Elwatan,” Castle Hill. 

East, N., Gum Flat Road, Inverell . 

Edwards, G. M., ” Rothwick,” Uralla (Jerseys). . 
Fairbridge Farm School, Moiona . 

Fairer Memorial Agrir ultural High St hool, Nemingha 
Forster aad Sons, Abington, Auuidale (Jerseys) 

Forster, N. L . Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen Angus) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys).. 

Hicks A. A, Estate, Culcairn . 

Hill, E. Pritcbairi, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 

Hordern, E. D., Cabratnatta (A.l.S.) .i 

John McArthur Memorial Agricultural High School, 

GMofield ., . ' 

KiEen, B. L„ ” Pine Park,” MumbU 

LeitOh, J. F., ” Tunbridge,** Merriwa (Aberdeen-Angus) 


9 

xR 

37 

7 * 

35 

40 

43 

4 

75 

*7 

afis 

x 88 

io 8 

43 

100 

95 

39 

aoa 

48 


Owner and Address. 


Humber 
in herd. 


McEachem, H,, Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MeSweeney, W. J., ” The Rivers,” Canowindra (Jerseys) 
Martin Bros., *‘ Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga 

Morisset Mental Hospital. 

Navutt Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jers^) 

New Eogiand Experiment Farm, Glen Junes (Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

Peel River Land and Mmeral Co„ /(Beef Bhortboms) 

Tamwortb. 1 (Jerseys). 

Reid, G. T., ” NarranguUen,” Vass 

Kob^tson, D. H., Scone ... 

Rydalroere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere . 

Salway, A. K., Cobargo ... , . . 

Skinner, D. S., ” Wyworrie,” Ben Lomond .. 

Smith, Jas. C., Ben Lomond . 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, ” St Cloud Stud,' 

street Dundas. 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trtngie 
Warn Exj^ment Farm. N.S.W. 

Ja». R., ” Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park 
White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Abf 

Angus) . 

Williams, Chas., Ben I^omond ... ... 

Young, A. H., ** Rock Lynn,” Cudal (PoUed Bsief Short- 
boms) ... 


Spurway 


(Aberdeen' 


9 

51 

80 

xsa 

x6 

60 

X 30 

U 

Bj 

3* 

J37 

*7 


Max Henry, Chief of iHviMitm of AiUmal 
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FLYACIDE 

(B.T.B.—15) 

For Flystrike, Lamb Marking, Dressing Rams’ Heads and for 
Shearing Cuts. 

Small cartons (2 gals.) .. 9/— f.o.r. Sydney 

Large cartons (12 gals, y .. 54/— 

Send 20/9 (plus exchange on cheques) and we will post sufficient 
FLYACIDE to make 4 gals. Flyacide Dressing to any address 
m N S.W. 

GRAZCOS 

The Graziers Co-opeiative Sht Co Lid 

GRAZCOS HOUSE: 46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 



STRONG 

DURABLE 

FARM MHLDMGS 

CttJ2<yvO Colt- 


HA RD i E'S GENUINE 

FI BROLITE 


Save Money and build for Durability and Fire Safety by 
UBint tbit economical buildiniT material for walU and 
ceiling*. “ FIBROLITE U Fire Retardant and White 
Ant Proof • • . it improvea with agel Eaiily and 

4|uickly erected—no wattOp lesa labourp no painting. 

Write for Illusiraied Cataloguo ** F. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD., 

** Aabettos House,** Cr. York and Barrack Streets, Sydney. 
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TOTAL WAR EFFORT 
ON THE FARMING FRONT. 


I have to take a chance of being short of 
tucker in six or twelve months’ time, or of 
Qbeing short of fighting personnel in the next six 
months, the risk 1 am taking is being short 
of tucker” — 7 'he Prime Minister's reply in the 
House of Representatives to a question relative 
to the release of rural manpower from the fitfhting 
forces. 

This statement, based on, we can be sure, an 
intimate and thorough knowledge of Australia’s 
present critical position, should make it plain 
to those who have been clamouring for release 
^f men from the forces that the primary indus¬ 
tries will have to rdy on their present labour 
resources; there will be few, if any, releases. 

To release men from tlie army is the obvious 
solution and easiest way out of the rural man¬ 
power difficulty. But the way to victory is 
ijoing to be neither obvious nor easy. 

At the back of this clamour for releases from 
the fighting forces would appear to be a lack of 
realisation of what is meant by a total war effort 
—something which all acclaim but so few really 
try to put into effect. For an all-in war effort 
there are only two major national requirements— 
men and materials. The greatest number possible 
the nation s fittest manhood must be in the 
fighting forces, and to allow of this the nation’s 


other reciuirement—materials—must be produced 
with a minimum of labour. 

Shortly, production goals or targets will be set 
up for each State. These goals will define what 
arc the nations essential wartime requirements, 
both as to kind and quantity, of primary pro¬ 
ducts. Producers will be promoting a total war 
effort only if those goals are achieved with the 
use of a minimum of labour. There will be 
little gained—in total—if the job is done at the 
expense (in manpower) of the fighting forces. 
Such would l)e tantamount to putting into one 
war-eflfort “pocket” what has been taken out of 
another, and perhaps more vital, “pocket.” 


I 

! BRITAIN'S AMAZING WAR EFFORT. 


Accokding to a recent press report two- 
thirds of the British people between the ages 
of 14 and 65 are engaged on full-time war 
work. 

As can readily be imagined, Britain's 
la])our problem is immense, yet this year 
there are 6,000,000 acres more under cultiva¬ 
tion, and the production of wheat, oats and 
barley has been more than doubled. 

Milk production for the first six months 
of 1942 was io,ocx^,ooo gallons above the pre¬ 
war average, despite the lack of imported 
feeding-stuffs. 


An all-in war effort on the farming front calls 
for a greater co-operative effort and more initia¬ 
tive than has ever before been demanded. Fortu¬ 
nately, the recently formed; district War Agricul¬ 
tural Committees in this State are sufficiently well 
established now to help plan, direct, control and 
co-ordinate this huge co-opefative effort. Labour 
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and machines must be pooled, urban labottr 
groups organised, and full use made of the 
Women's Land Army, school boys and similar 
sources of labour. Farm oi)erations should be 
staggered, where possible, to allow of the full¬ 
time use OT available labour; small farms should, 
if necessary, be grouped and worked as one large 
farm; the small flock should be shorn as part 
of the nearest large flock; transport should be or¬ 
ganised (perhaps zoned) to save man-Hours, 
machine-hours and fuel In other words, primary 
producers must forget boundary fences and indi¬ 
vidual interests if they arc really in earnest about 
a total war effort. Available labour, on the other 
hand, should, if necessary, be prepared to forego, 
for the time being, hard-won privileges. As in 


army, the job to be done should alpne deter* 
mine the amount of effort and ^tne expended 
on it. 

liven if the production goals arc not achieved 
in some instances, consumer rationing (for which 
there is ample scope without imposing hardship) 
could readily be applied to bridge the gap. If 
Mr. Curtin’s words are to be accepted at face 
value, that course is preferable to withdrawing 
men from, and thus weakening, the fighting 
forces just for the sake of ensuring peace-time 
standards of comfort to the consuming public. 

Once It is fully realised what is meant by an 
all-in war effort, the clamour for army releases 
should cease Continuance of the clamour will 
evidence cither lack of sincerity or foolhardiness. 


Schoolboys Do Good Job Harvesting. 


Encouraging news from Britain shows 
that in spite of an acute labour shortage the 
best harvCsSt for years is being gathered in 
record time. This has been made possible bv 
the unselfish patriotism of men and women 
too old or medically unfit for more active 
war work and by the enthusiasm of boys and 
girls as yet too young for absorption in the 
forces or in munition factories. 

The same spirit is being manifested ir 
Australia. Thousands of state and private 
school teachers will lead their pupils into 
local harvest fields during the long summer 
vacation when the harvest period is at its 
peak. Thousands of women in the Aus¬ 
tralian Women’s Land Army form a mobile 
force for use when reejnired. 

The Director-(ieneral of Man Power 
quotes, with keen appreciation, a recent 


incident where a Moss Vale (N.S.W.) 
farmer was faced with the total loss of a 
turnip crop, grown under contract to the 
Defence Department. Finding it impossible 
to get other labour he advertised for children 
to do the job. On their own or borroweij 
bicycles, twenty-three youngsters turned up 
at the farm and in three days lifted 20 tons 
of turnips. The farmer paid the children 
IS. 6 d. a bag and several of them announced 
that they were going to pul their earnings 
into War Savings C'crtificates. 

Mr. Wurth stresses that team work and 
sound organisation is essential if local labour 
is to be used to the best advantage in this 
way. Individuals must work under direction 
and supervision of the local ^^'ar Agricul¬ 
tural Committee. The local committee will 
be advised and directed by the district War 
Agricultural Committee. 


Food Value of Cabbages and Turnips. 


Cabdages and turnips are usually readily 
available to tlie consumer at this period of 
the year, and as certain other winter vege¬ 
tables such, as potatoes and peas are not 
vSu easy to obtain at the present time, the 
Division of J^Iant industry of the Dcjiart- 
mont directs attention to the nutritive value 
of both cal)]>ages and turnips.' 

Cabbage is a particularly us^ fill vege¬ 
table and has a high iiutntive value, being 
an excellent source of minerals such as 
calcium and iron as well as lieing rich in 
vitamins, ('abbage has a high content of 
vitamin C and also c(aitains appreciable 
amounts of both vitamins A and B. It is 
a particularly useful souice of vitamin C, 
as this vitamin is readily lost from many 
green vegetables during storage and cook- 
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ing, but the rate of loss in calibagc is much 
slower than from greens such as lettuce and 
silver beet. 

White turnips and swedes should be used 
more extensively at the present time as sub¬ 
stitutes for potatoes, since the latter 
vegetable is in very short supply. Turnips 
do not possess all the nutritive qualities of 
potatoes, as their carbohydrate content is 
much lower, although they contain an 
appreciable quantity of sugar. Turnips are 
a good source of calcium, and also provide 
reasonable amounts of both vitamins C 
and A. Turnip tops, if cooked in the same 
way as silver beet, are an excellent green 
vegetable, being very rich in vitamins C 
and A, as well as providing substantial 
amounts of the B vitamin. 
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PIGS OW WHEAT FARMS 

TO INCREASE PRODUCTION AND UTILISE GRAIN. 


The Merits of “ Dry ” Feeding. 


(J. M. ]J. (\\tt8E, Piggery Iiistruclor, Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

IN AttitraHa to-day we face a shortage of sopplies of pork and bacon, and, widi increased 
prices as an inducement, a cdUi has been made for greater pig prodnetion. At the same 
time we have the greatest sorplns of wheat in history—-a^ wheat is one of our best 
pig feeds. Many of the distribution and, transport problems in connection with Fpekiity 
wheat availabk to our regular pig raism^s are receiving consideration, but it should also be 
reahsed that there is still much room for expansion of pig raising amongst wheat farmers 
themselves. 

A simple calculation will indicate the value to the nation’s war effort of feeding 
wheat to pigs on those wheat farms where sufficient labour is available. To produce a 
bacon pig from conception to marinating requires about 9 bushels of wheat A herd 
of ten brood sows will produce 100 to 120 bacon pigs per year, cemsuming approximate^ 
1,000 bushels of wheat ^ Five hundred wheat farmers, each with ten brood saws, conld 
thmfore use half a million bushels of wheat per year, and produce fifty thousand bacon 
carcases. 


The reluctance of wheat farmers to take 
up pig-raising is usually based on a belief 
that the feeding of pigs is complicated and 
unpleasant. Many are under the impression 
that the feed has to be cooked or soaked 
and fed as *‘slops,that intensive housing 
and yard accommodation is necessary and 
that much unpleasant labour has to be 
undertaken to keep sheds and yards clean. 
Actually, under modern methods, such fears 


are groundless and nowadays pig-raising 
can be made the most interesting and con¬ 
genial section of the livestock industry. 

Historical Background. 

According to early historical records the 
pig was originally a grazing animal roam¬ 
ing at will in the forests. As time marched 
on, however, it became the main domestic 
animal of the peasant or cottager, largely on 




Feed Shed end Loading 
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account or its convenient size^ its ability to 
thrive on many types of food and the suc¬ 
culence of its flesh. Its powerful digestion 
led to it being regarded as a scavenger in its 
feeding habits and associated with "'swiir' 
feed, composed of refuse from the cot- 
lager^s kitchen and garden. As the area of 
land owned by a cottager was ordinarily 
small, the pig had necessarily to be con¬ 
fined to a small pen or sty. Thus we have 
the historical background of the traditional 
swill-fed pig kept in a small, unhygienic 
sty, and often fed till it reached enormous 
size. 




Z FarfOwl«(f Pen^Suitable for Piga on a Wheat 


PhotJ 6) \ I SUfl 

As big cities became established the swill 
method of feeding pigs leceivcd a further 
impetus, when it was realised by municipal 
authorities that such was a prolitable method 
of disposing of food refuse This attitude 
of mind towards pig feeding peisisted in 
many quaitcrs until recent years 

''Dry” Feeding. 

There has, however, been a steadily grow¬ 
ing realisation foi some time now that the 
pig IS at its best when regarded as a grazing 
animal, and fed as such along more or less 
the same lines as our other domestic animals. 
That is to say the pig should be grazed on 
good pasture, sui>plemented by a concen¬ 
trated food and provided with water to 
drink 

This conception of pig-fecding has been 
applied to the feeding of kitchen scraps. 
Thus we find that in Great Britain and 
America kitchen, restaurant and hotel re¬ 
fuse is now processed and fed as a con- 
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centrated food. This concentrate, in the 
form of a paste or as a dry meal or powder, 
has substantially lower water content than 
the original product, and it therefore "‘keeps*’ 
longer. The fact that it is sterilised in the 
course of processing, presents a distinct 
advantage associated with disease control. 

fn Australia, with our vast wheat reserves, 
our large grazing areas and our genial 
climate, we have all that is required to de¬ 
velop this new attitude towards pig feed¬ 
ing. It may be that even in the dairying 
industry it will be economically sound, in 
time to come, to convert our separated milk, 
hutleiniilk, and whey into powdered pro¬ 
ducts and feed them as dry concentrates. In 
fact, work has already been carried out 
along those lines. From the point of view 
also of ‘ievclling out” seasonal supplies the 
idea has obvious advantages. 

Advantages of Dry Feeding. 

1 hi advantages to be gained from the 
intioclnction of a system of dry feeding m 
conjunction with giazing can be stated as 
follow s — 

(1) A higher standard of hygiene will 
quickly hecome evident in the piggery. Feed 
sj)illc<l on lk)ors of sheds and the laneways 
and )ar(ls offers an inesistible attraction to 
flies 

(2) From the point of view of digcsti- 
])ilitv, the absence of a large proportion of 
Welter in the feed makes assimilation pos¬ 
sible wnth the least exjienditure of energy 

(3) It has been shown that the use of a 
concentrated food, jilus ample grazing of 
good quality, leads not only to better health, 
but to a higher standard of quality in the 
resultant carcases. 

(4) The use of dry feed makes it pos¬ 
sible to control the constituents in the ration, 
and to feed fixed quantities accurately. 

(5) Finally from the management point 
of view, labour in carting the water content 
around the piggery is reduced, many un¬ 
desirable odours disappear and the work 
becomes much more pleasant. 

A Sacceufnl "Dry” Ration. 

At Hawkesbury Agricultural College the 
system of "slop” feeding has been discarded 
and replaced with a system of "dry” feeding 
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in which the following ration is fed in pro¬ 
portions as shown:— 


Ib. 

Crushed wheat .. .. i8o 

Meat-meal .. 12 

Air-slaked lime .. .. 1 

Coarse salt .. .. .. i 

Water.60 


When properly mixed together the above 
constituents produce a louse, moist meal 
which can be easily handled and fed ac¬ 
curately in specific quantities. 

Though the term ^^dry’^ feeding has been 
used it will be noted that water is included 
in the mixture in approximately the pro 
portion of one part of water to three parts 


It will be observed that the ration is 
simple in its composition. At one time it 
was the fashion to compound rations with 
up to ten different food constituents, to¬ 
gether with up to six different mineral com¬ 
ponents. The tendency nowadays is to¬ 
wards simplicity. In the above ration the 
wheat provides the carbohydrate or '‘energy- 
producing"' portion; the meat-meal the pro¬ 
tein or “repair and growth” portion; the 
lime and salt provide the minerals not 
already present in the wheat, mcat-nieal or 
pasture. 

In the absence of pasture, green feed is 
(lit and fed; green wheat, oats, barley, rape, 
lucerne, and fresh waste vegetables are used 



Storage Stloa on a Wheat Farm Which Run# Seventy Brood Sows, 

{Photo > A A, Stffl 


of dry feed. The inclusion of this limited 
(|uantity of water is desirable for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons:— 

(1) Prevention of waste from wheat 
dust, meat-meal dust and powdered lime 
blowing away during mixing and feeding. 

(2) Reduction of dust makes the work 
of mixing and feeding more pleasant. 

(3) The feed is more palatable. 

(4) Enzymes are liberated, and the true 
food value of the ration becomes more 
readily available. 


when available. As much green feed as can 
he satisfactorily “cleaned up” should be 
fed 

The Crashing of Wheat 

l^xperiments in all the pig producing 
countries of the world have shown that 
crushed or cracked grain is more readily and 
coinplctely digested by pigs than whole 
grain. The cost of crushing, however, must 
always be kept in mind, and at the present 
time, the labour involved must be con- 
Mdered. Experience at Hawkesbury Col¬ 
lege has shown, that youtig pigs up to three 
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and four months of age masticate whole 
grain so thoroughly that practically no loss 
of grain is apparent. As pigs progress in 
age, the quantity of whole, undigested grain 
in the faeces increases, and its presence is 
made evident by a strong, unpleasant odour. 
When pigs are provided with whole grain in 
self-feeders the loss of grain is markedly 
reduced, apparently because the incentive 
to gulp the feed in big mouthfuls is not 
present when the feed is available all the 
time. 

Grains such as paddy rice, oats, and 
barley should always be crushed on account 
of their higher iibrc content. 

Mixing the Ration. 

The thorough mixing of the various parts 
of a ration is extremely important. No mat¬ 
ter how carefully the balance of a ration 
has been calculated, if the constituents of 
the ration are not unifonnly blended, uni¬ 
form results cannot be expected and will 
not be attained. 

The method in operation at the College 
is to spread a measured quantity of wheal 
to a depth of 4 inches on the smooth, mixing 
floor of the feed shed. The measured 
quantity of water is then sprinkled on the 
wheat from a 3-gallon watering can. The 
appropriate quantities of meat-meal, air- 
slaked lime and salt are spread evenly over 
the damp wheat. The whole is then 
‘‘turned over” by shovel three times, much 
in the same way as concrete is mixed until 
a uniform mixture is obtained in which the 
salt, lime and meat-meal are evenly distri¬ 
buted throughout the wheat. For large 
quantities a concrete mixing machine can 
be effectively used. 

What might be called the “management” 
approacl to a ration must always be kept in 
mind, ()bviously no matter how perfect a 
ration nny be in its composition, if it is 
Jlfliciilt to prepare and distribute, it at once 
stands condemned That is to say, a ration 
must be capable of easy, quick and thorough 
mixing; it must not stick to mixing floors 
or utensils; it must be possible to measure 
it easily and accurately, and it must run or 
pour readily into troughs. The addition of 
too much ’Aatcr will m^e any crushed grain 
mixture sticky or gluey, so that it adheres to 
the mixing flooi shovels, buckets and feed 
truck* 


Ease and accuracy of measurement can 
be achieved by the use of large preserved 
fruit tins of the xo-lb. type. The use of 
2- or 3-gallon burets leads to much inac¬ 
curacy. Even with graduated buckets an 
error of up to 3 lb. is frequently made. The 
tin mentioned holds 6 lb. when full—a unit 
of convenient size and quantity with which 
to work. 

The Use of Self-feeders. 

When the ration is intended for use in 
self-feeders, water should not be included 
at time of mixing; in that way the danger 
of the feed becoming mouldy in the self- 
feeder will be avoided. 

When properly constructed and cared for, 
a self-feeder will give good results and save 
much labour. Carefully controlled experi¬ 
ments have shown that the use of self- 
feeders has led to the consumption of a 
greater quantity of feed, a slightly longer 
feeding period and the production of a some¬ 
what fatter carcase than is the case in indi¬ 
vidual feeding, but those points can be over¬ 
looked when the reduction in labour is re¬ 
membered. A pamphlet on self-feeders for 
pigs is obtainable free from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Quantity Fed and the Cost of the Ration, 

The quantity of any ration recommended 
for feeding pigs can only be stated subject 
to a number of other factors which have to 
be taken into account by the skilful pig- 
feeder. Breed, strain or family, individ¬ 
uality of the pig, .standard of housing and 
management, climate, season of year, avail¬ 
ability and quality of pasture all affect the 
quantit) of the ration to be fed. 

In general, the ration is fed at the College 
on the basis of allowing i lb. for each month 
of age, with a maximum of 5 lb. for finish¬ 
ing a bacon pig Brood sows resj^ond well 
on 2 11). to 4 lb. When with litter, the 
quantity is increased gradually from the 
dale of farrowing, until when the suckers 
are one month of age, a sow with eight 
suckers will receive 12 lb., Le., 4 lb. for 
the sow and i Ib. for each sucker. Stud 
boars also thrive well on 2 to 4 lb 

With these figures as a guide, quantities 
are increased or decreased according to the 
condition of the individual pig. When good 
pasture is available the foregoing figures 
can be reduced by 30 to 50 per cent., and 
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MEGeiTT’S 

Linseed Oil Meal 


“inEcciTrs”i..co„. 

centrate which supplies the 
necessary nutriments essential 
to the raising of pigs and 
calves with and without skim 
milk. 

Advisory Department 
at your Service ! 

Individual ration advice on the 
feeding of all your stock for¬ 
warded free of obligation on 
request. State details of pas¬ 
tures available, fodders, etc. 


AMPLE SUPPLIES! 


Ample Supplies Available through your Pro- 
duce Merchant, General Store, Stock and 
Station Agent, or direct through Meggitt Ltd, 



MEGcrm 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Munufacturmd irom Pure Lmeeed from whsch portion of the 
Oil has been extracted by hydrauhe preeeure only, 

MEGGITT LTD.—Head Office: 67 York St,, Sydney. 

Box 1555 £, G.P.O., Sydney. ^ 

Works: Perramatte, Melbourne. Adelaide 
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ivhen separated milk or buttermilk can be 
obtained, i gallon will replace i lb.. o£ the 
mixture. A minimum of 50 per cent, of the 
ntixture figures quoted should, however, 
always be fed. 

The cost of the ration will vary widely, 
h\it throughout New South Wales, should 
not exceed id. per lb., at which figure it 
will return a satisfactory profit. 

It should be noted that the quantities 
<luoted are fed only once per day. The oft- 
repeated adage “Feed pigs a little and feed 
them often*’ with all the attendant extra 
labour costs, does not apply in a dry-teed- 
ing system. 

Grazing. 

The pig, as a grazing animal, should be 
provided with pasture of the best quality. 
The grass or other crop should be in tlie 
joung leafy stage (about 6 inches high), to 
obtain the maximum amount of protein— 
the most expensive part of all rations. At 
that stage the grass is most easily digested. 

Permanent pasture paddocks of lucerne, 
clover, rye grass, prairie grass, paspalum 
(coast) and kikuyu (coast) should be 
small, rested frequently, harrowed and top- 
dressed regularly and not overstocked. Tem¬ 
porary pastures of wheat, oats, barley and 
rape should also be used. 

Under such conditions, grazing will re¬ 
place up to half the standard quantities of 
concentrates recommended, will correct 
faults in the general ration, will supply vita¬ 
mins and minerals, and will promote the 
health and comfort associated with the open 
air, sunshine and exercise. 

Green Feed or Forage Feed. 

If for any reason pasturing of pigs is not 
possi!)le, every effort should be made to 
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supply c^t green feed, such as greeii wheat, 
oats, barley, lucerne or rape. The best 
method of feeding green feed is to supply 
it as chaff and mix with the concentrates, in 
the same way as horse or cow feed. 

Pigs, particularly the older stock, also 
relish well cured, sweet hay. 



Seif«f«edef for Pig* in U»e on a Wheat Farm. 

\Photo by N. A. SteiL 


Pleasant and Lnerative Pig-raising. 

It must always be remembered that pigs 
vary greatly in capacity as food converters. 
Only a rough guide, on basic principles, has 
been given, to be adjusted according to the 
condition and the appearance of the pigs 
themselves. The successful pig-feeder aims 
to keep his pigs sleek and lean, with a bright 
shine or bloom on their coats and a bright 
lively look in their eyes. 

From the facts given, however, it will be 
realised that the feeding of a wheat ration 
i''' a relatively straightforward matter. When 
combined with grazing, pig raising can be 
made pleasant and lucrative. 


Tomato and Lettuce Seed—Further Contracts Required. 


TifK ])ivision of Plant Industry of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture desires^ to arrange further 
contracts, on behalf of the Commonwealth Vege¬ 
table Seed Committee, for the production of seed 
of certain varieties of lettuce and tomato. 

The varieties of tomato of which seed produc¬ 
tion is required are: Bonny Best, Break- 0 *Day, 
Marglobc, Australian Earliana or Early Winner, 
Burwood Prize and Pondcrosa. Lettuce varieties 


are: Imperial 847, Imperial 44, Imperial 615, 
Imperial D. 

Prices paid will be: Tomatoes, 25s. per lb.; 
lettuce, 6s. per lb. 

Growers interested should contact their local 
Agricultural Instructor, or the Chief, Division of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, Box 
36A, C.P.O., Sidney. 


Keep on Buying War Savings Certiiicate|i^ ^ 

- —.. .. - — . .. vA- . ' 
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To Estimate Capacities of Tanks and Dams. 


THE question of ealeulating tank capacity arises on farm properties, not only when 
the construction of a new tank is under discussion or when one has been completed 
and the matter of payment is being considered, but also on many other occasions 
when the owner desires to know how much water is In the tanks. 


The question of tank or dam capacity 
usually arises as soon as its construction 
is completed, and it is still dry, when the 
bottom measurements are readily taken. A 
handy formula for calculating the capacity of 
a tank is as follows :— 

Add together— 

Product of length and breadth at top. 

Product of length and breadth at 
bottom. 

Product of sum of lengths (top and 
bottom) and sum of breadths (top 
and bottom). 

Divide the result by— 

Depth 

6 

Using this formula, the capacity of the 
tank illustrated in Fig. i would be found 
thus:— 

Product of length and breadth at top 

— 150 X Ioo - 15,000 
Product of length and breadth at bottom 

- 114 X 04 -- 7,296 

Product of sums - 264 x 164 43,2 q6 

Tcjtal -- 65,592 

Sum X st: 65,592 x cubic ft. 

0 

-^65,592 X ‘rt® y cubic yards 
— 4,859 cubic yards. 

In estimating the volume of water in a dam, 
care must be taken, where the dam is built 
on a slope, to take the top measuiements along 
the line of water level. Generally, of course*, 
this ])i(*c<u3tion is not nect'ssarv, for slopes are 
not usually so great as to affect the measure¬ 
ment api>reciably. 

If the darn full, and only the depth and 
the slope of th(‘ sides an known the bottom 
measurerneids (\in be (alculat('d thus : “From 


the top measurements deduct the figure got 
by multiplying twice the depth by the hori¬ 
zontal component of the slope."' 

As an example, let the length and breadth 
at top of a dam be 120 feet and 90 feet 
respectively, the slope i in 3, and the depth 
be 10 feet. (See Figs. 2 (a) and 2 (b).) 

Then bottom length 

= 120 — (2 X 10 X 3) ~ 120 — 60 = 60 ft.; 
Bottom breadth 

-s 90 — (2 X 10 X 3) «= 90 — 60 = 30 ft.. 

It is seen that the sides will all come in," 
a horizontal distance of 30 feet, and the 
bottom measurements are less at both ends„ 
and both sides, than the top measurements 
by this amount. 

A problem which often confronts the tank- 
sinker is to find the length and breadth he^ 
shall make his tank to give him the desired 
capacity. He usualh'' can decide upon the 
number of cubic yards and the depth desired* 
but is then in doubt as to what lengtli and 
breadth the tank mu.st made. To arrive 
at these measurements, the slope of the sides 
must be knowti. For example, suppose* the 
top measurements ,irc required for a tank of 
5,000 cubic yards capacity, 12 feet (4 yards) 
deep, with a slope of i in j. The* procedure 
is as follows - 

(i) Find the numb.*r of cubic y«irds in an 
average* section of the tank i yard doe'p. To 
do this divide* the total capacity in cubic 
yards i)y the depth in yards. In tliis 
example* - 

Capaatv of tank -- 5,000 cubic yards 

5,000 , . 

Capauty ot averagei section ^ ruhic yards 

4 

— 1,250 cubic yards. J 
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(ii) Take any two numbers which, multi¬ 
plied together, give 1250, or an approximatien 
to it—say 35 and 35, which, when multiplied, 
give 1,225. These two numbers (35 and 35) 
then represent the length and breadth in 
yards of the average seciion. In a dam with 
sloping sides, the average section is assumed 
to be half-way between the surface and the 
bottom of the tank. Tlie measurements 
35 X 35 would correspond to the length and 
breadth of this section, midw<ty between the 
top and bottom of the dam (Fig. 3). 


Average section «« 1,200 cubic yards. 

Mid-measurements, say, 40 x 30 (1,200 cubic yd.). 
Add to each end, depth a slope figure depth x 2. 

Then top measurements 

40 -f (5 > 2) and 30 + <5 X 2) 

= 50 yards and 40 yards. 

It is possible to check these measurements 
b^^ finding the bottom measurements and 
then calculating the capacity of the dam. 
To get bottom measurements :— 


Component 


" Hort^onL^ 

Fig. 2 («). 



Add to the mid-measunMnents an 
t t‘qual to th(' deptli multiplied by the 
: figure,” the liorizontal component 
slope. 


Mul-measurernent - - 40 x 30. 

Subtract depth x 2 in each case. 

Then bottom measurements 

-- 40 — (5 X 2) and 30 - (5 X 2) 
30 and 20. 



Fig. 3 Diagram of Tank, showing Average Section. 


Tims in Fig. 4 

Topllength - 33 (4 / 3) --47 yards 
Topjbreadth 33 ^ (4 ^ 3) 47 yards 

It will be seen that, in this case, it is neces¬ 
sary to add to the mid-measurements 6 yards 
for each end 

These measun'ments would he checked as 
.shown in the next example. 

The top measurements of a tank having a 
capacity of 6,000 cubic yards, a depth of 13 
fi'Ct, and a slope* of t in 2, would be ascer- 
taiuf'd as follows : - 


From these measurements the capacity of 
the tank, calculated on the original formula, 
would be— 


*' Tops " 

30 ^ 40 

2,000 

“ Bottoms ** 

30 /s .10 

Ooo 

Sums ” 

80 X (>o 

4,8<,x) 


Total 

- 7.400 

deiuh 
Svm X- ' 

(» 

7,400 

V 5 

u 



- (),loof culm yards, 

which is too much. Ihere will always be a 
slight excess capacity from measurements 
obtained as abov(\ 



Fig. 4.—Lougtiudmal Section of a Tank. 
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By cutting down the length, say, by i 
yard, the volume would be :— 

49 X 40 «= 1,960 
29 X 20 «= 580 

78 X 60 

Total = 7,220 

c, depth 7,220 36,100 

X-|_ = I _ = ^ 

= 6,oiO| cubic yards- 


This capacity of 6,oi6f cubic 3^rds might 
be taken as near enough, considering the- 
irregularities of surface, bottom and sides. 
The measurements are accurate enough for 
pegging out the tank, since in any case the* 
capacity would require to be obtained by 
actual measurement of lengths, breadths and 
depth, upon completion of sinking. 


Economy in Use of Veterinary Preparations* 


The Minister for War Organisation of Industry 
(Mr. J. J, Dedman) has made an order pro¬ 
hibiting canvassing for orders for veterinary 
preparations of all kinds and limiting the adver¬ 
tising of such goods to announcement of the 
name and type of product, the price, and the 
source or sources from which it can be obtained. 

The order also deals with stock-licks and the 
sale of salt and minerals for livestock. Manu¬ 
facture for sale of stock-licks is prohibited, and 
no stock food may contain more than 30 per 
cent, of salt. Sale of phosphates in any form 
for sheep is prohibite<l, and salt for sheep can 
be purchased only after obtaining a permit from 
the Chief Veterinary Officer, of the Department 
of Agriculture, or his deputies. Such permits 
may only !)e given when sheep are fed mainly 
on cereal grains and salt is required to induce 
the sheep to consume additional lime in lick forms; 
when sheep are grazing in areas deficient in cobalt 
or copper and these minerals have to he supplied 
in a salt-lick; and finally in such other special 
circumstances as the Chief Veterinary Officer of 
any State may decide. 

Explaining reasons for this new order, Mr. 
Dedman said that there was a good deal of waste 
in the use of veterinary preparations and the 
materials used in some of them could ill be 
spared. Their use, sometimes beyond what was 
essential, and the laying in of stocks against the 
possible shortage later, were encouraged by adver¬ 
tisement and salesmanship. 

**Many of the firms concerned,*’ Mr. Dedman 
said, “have already cut down their advertising 
and rcnuccd their staffs of salesmen, but others 
still continue. Some advertising is necessary so 
that those who have real need of veterinary 
medicines and the like may know where to obtain 
them This is provided for in the order.” 

Referring to the restrictions placed on minerals 
for livestock, the Minister emphasised that the 


prohibition of manufacture for sale of stock-licks 
would not prevent owners from obtaining such 
salt and minerals as might be necessary for the 
hc'alth and productivity of livestock. On the 
other hand, all unnecessary and wasteful use of 
licks must cease in the national interest. “There 
is no evidence,” he said, “that under Australian 
conditions the iodine, sulphur and certain other 
minerals often included in proprietary mineral 
licks, are of the slightest value.” 

The order refers especially to phosphates and 
salt for sheep. Mr. Dedman referred to exhaus¬ 
tive experiments by the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research and other authorities, show¬ 
ing that additional phosphate in hone or mineral 
form is of no value to sh(‘ep. lliosphatcs were 
urgently nei‘<lcd as fertiliser, and it would be 
utireascmahlc to continue wasting them on sheep 
licks. 

“Thousand.s of hms of salt are harvested and 
transported annually for .sheep,” Mr. Dedman 
added, “yet there is no evidence that slietp require 
salt except as an inducement to take minerals 
such as lime, copper or cobalt, of w*liich they 
may be short under ceriaiu CfUiditions and in 
certain well-known localities. The feeding of salt 
to .sheep is a very old custom and many grazier.-? 
in recent years have made a habit of feeding 
phosphates as well. It should reassure them to 
know' that the restrictions now imposed have been 
approved by the Chief Veterinary Officers of 
every State and by the Division of Animal HealtTi 
and Nutrition of the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research 

“Salt and minerals can still be purchased as 
required for livestock other than sheep, and 
advice on the preparation and use of simple 
home-made licks can be freely obtained from any 
livestock officer of any State Department of 
Agriculture.” 


Guaranteed Prices for Cotton. 


For some time the Division of Plant Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture has been working 
in co-<»pcration of farmers in an endeavour to 
establish the growing of cotton in suitable dis¬ 
tricts in New South Wales. Recently an appeal 
was made fot* additional growers in these areas 
to undertake growing of experimental plots this 
season with seed to he supplied free by the Depart¬ 
ment, In return the Department requires that 
accurate records of the venture be supplied. 
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The Queensland Minister for Agriculture has 
promised the fullest co-operation of his Depart- 
moi|t in this effort, and where sufficient cotton is 
available in any district or area to offset freight 
charges, arrangements can be made for the cotton 
to he taken to the nearest Queensland ginnery. 

The price guaranteed by the Commonwealth 
Government, for the duration of the war, is xsd. 
per lb. for cotlon lint, approximately equivalent to 
S/4d. per lb. for seed cotton as harvested. 
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CONSIDER THE FOOD UNIT COST OF FEEDS.* 


IT if intended to present regularly in die Gazette, for the use of those stockowners who 
have to buy feed for any claM of animals, a review of the feeds available, and if possible, 
an estimate of future supplies, cost, and value on a food unit basis. That is, it is 
planned to advise stockowners as to the feeds which will supply food material at the 
cheapest prices. 


.. This advice should be of i)articular value al. 
present, in view of tlie rising costs of pro^ 
duction and the necessity for more economic 
management of ‘^tock. In the past the dif¬ 
ferences between production costs and prices 
for primary products have usually been 
large enough to allow of considerable lati¬ 
tude in prices when buying fodder, but with 
increased strain on the economic resources 
of primary producers, this condition should 
no longer be allowed to continue. 

As an illustration of the irrational anrl 
uneconomic purchasing of fodder, examples 
have been noted where fodder for sheep 
feeding has been purchased at a price about 
twice the cost of oats or maize, the fodder 
having about half the feeding value of these 
grains; that is, the feed cost about four 
times as much as grain per food unit. The 
annual financial loss to the primary indus¬ 
tries in this State through similar purchases 
must run into many thousands of pounds 

Starch and Protein Equivalents. 

The only method of avoiding these pitfalls 
in purchasing fodder is to consider the food 

* Prvp.ucd by of Annual Industrv in fo 0{K.ration 

wjth^the Di\is»ion ol ^Marketing 


unit cost of feeds, f.e., cost of units of 
actual nutriment in the feeds. Such a sys¬ 
tem has been in practice for some time in 
Great Britain. The basis of this approach 
to slock feeding is as follows:—All feeds 
may be reduced to an average analysis, and 
by means of digestibility and production 
trials the analysis brought down to two 
figures representing, respectively, the ability 
of all the nutriment in a feed to produce fat 
or energy, and the ability of the protein 
portion to supply protein to the animal body. 

These figures are known as the starch and 
]>rotein equivalents. Thus, maize is said to 
liave an (starch equivalent) of 78 

and a (protein equivalent) of 8; and 

iiatcn straw an S.E. of 21 and a P.E. of 0.6. 
This, in eflect, means that the food matter 
in 100 Ib. of maize is equivalent to 78 lb. 
of pure starch in its ability to fatten or 
produce energy, and to 8 lb. of completely 
digestible pure protein in it^ ability to build 
up protein in the animal body. In the same 
way 100 Ih. of oaten straw is equivalent 
to only 21 lb. of starcli, and 0.6 lb. of diges¬ 
tible pure ])rotthi It can be seen that maize 
contains or nearly four times as much 
energy or fat producing material as oaten 



Biuep Brndiatf from Self-feeder*. 
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straw; Le., on a food unit basis, straw 
would have to be one quarter of the price 
of maize before it was a cheaper feed. 

As the protein of these feeds is compara¬ 
tively low compared with their energy con¬ 
tents, i.e,, the ratio of starch to protein value 
is large (78 to 8. or about 10 to i; and 21 
to 0.6 or about 35 to I respectively) it is of 
little value in these cases using protein 
equivalents as a basis of cost comparison. 

In the same way, the S.Es. of barley and 
oats are 71 and 62 respectively. Assume 
barley meal and crushed oats are available 
at Tos. and los. 6d, per 100 lb, (iio and 
£10 TOS. per short ton) respectively. All 
the facts are available for determining the 
cost of I lb. of starch equivalent (one starch 
unit for brevity). 


As 100 lb. of biirley meal costs xos., 

71 starch units cost los., 

1 starch unit costs 

71 

which is about 171!. 

As 100 lb. of oats costs los. 6d.— 

62 starch units costs lOb. 6ci., 

JOS. 6ci., 

i starch unit costs - - - 

62 

which is about 2d. 

That is, barley meal is the cheaper feed 
by about 18 per cent. 

Where feeds are bought on a bushel or 
cwt. basis the question is a little different, 
as it IS finst necessary to work out the num¬ 
ber of starch imits in a bushel of the several 
grains. 


Feed. 


I.uccrDC Hay or Chaff 


Oaten and Wheaten 
Hay. 

Oaten and Wheaten 
Chaff, 

Oaten Stranr ... 
Wheaten Straw 
Oat Hulls 

Kice Hulls 


Maiae . 

Malae Meal 

Wheat 

Wheat Meal . 
Barley .. 

Barley Meal . 
Oats . . 

Crushed Oats 
Wheat Bran . 

Wheat Pollaid 

Hominy Meal , 
Rice Meal 
Rice Pollard 
MoSaues 


Meat Meal (60 pet cent, 
crude prolein). 

Blood Meal 

Liver Meal . 

Fish Meal (6o per cent. 

crude protein). 
Unseed Meal. 

Peanut Meal 

Cocoanut Meal 
Maiae Gluten. 


72 

72 

71 

71 

(>a 


55 


66 

72 

7 i 

50 


80 

6 (> 

94 

59 

72 

78 

76 

78 


Starch 
Units |>er 
100 lb. 

Protein 
Units per 
100 Ib. 

Cost. 

Cost per 
Starch 
Unit. 

Cost per 
Protein 
Unit, 

3 W 5 

9 

Roughages. 

£8 to £10 long ton* .. 

3*id.-~a'7d. 


(average 
quality 40). 
33 

3 

£7 to £8 ong ton* 

a‘3d.“ 2*6d. 

• , 

40 

3 

£8 to £10 long ton* 

2*id.-“2-7d. j 

... 1 

20 

0 6 

£8 long ton*. 

5 d. 

1 

. I 

14 

O'l 

i £8 long ton* ... 

7 d. 

f 

21 

05 

£3 13s. long ton* 

i* 9 d. 1 

1 

3 

« 3 


1 


78 , 


Starchy Coaeentrain, 

5s. to 7s. bushel .! i-Gd.—r od. 1 


78 

» 1 

£14 short tonf 1 

2 2d. ' 

( 

' * i 


Remarks. 


8 

65 

7 


3s. 8d. bushel ... .1 

£7 los. short tout 
3s. bushel 
£7 short toot ... 

3s. bushel or £8 to £9 
per short ton.f 
3s. 3<1. to 3s, 9d. pi‘r 40! 
lb. or £8 to £9 per 
short ton.t 
£6 short tonf ... 


£b short tonf 
£78 short tout 


III. 

i’2d. 

id 

i‘2d. 

i- 5 d. 

9 d. 

13d. 

i-id. 

2‘8d. 


£3 10s.—44 gaiion drum! 

(515 lb.). I 

Praiein Conerntrateo. 


3 3d 


Thfif« roughages at present are 
expensive feed. Use a mini¬ 
mum and substitute the 
cheaper grains where possible, 
as for sheep and cattle. 

^ Straws too ex{>ensivc for feed pur¬ 
poses at present prices. 

A comparatively cheap source of 
roughage. 

Not wortlj buying as feed at any 
price. 

Too expensive for feed purposes 

An expensive meal at present 
prices. 

Wheat and barley are both cheap 
feeds. Will probably pay to 
crush own grain if possible in¬ 
stead of buying it as a meal. 

Not as good buying at wheat 
and barley 


Bran worth buying when avail¬ 
able for use as part of dairy and 
poultry rations to improve the 
texture. 

Pollard good buying when avail¬ 
able. 

An expensive feed at this price. 

None available. 

None available. 

Supplies short. Only worth 
buying for drought use. 


55 

67 

58 

53 

35 

43 

j6 

20 



£10 105, short tonf 

1 

2 ' 3 d. 

Suppbes short. Should only be 
used for pig and poultry 


£14 short tonf 

I 

1 . . • 

2*5d. 

industry. 

Supplies available. 


£14 short tonf 


2*9d. 

Supplies available. 




... 

None available. 


£xo 105 . short t<»it 

i7d. 

5 d. 

1 

Stocks will stand increased 
demands. 


£6 10s. short tonf 

ixd. 

X'8d. 

Suppbes limited, but the cheapest 
protein concentrate. 


£7 los. short tont 

x*2d. 

5 - 7 d. 

Supplies short and sales limited. 


£9 short tonf. 

r‘4d. 

5 - 4 d. 

Supplies limited. 


^ Long ton ** 2,240 Ib, 
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Thus loo lb. of maize contains 78 starch units. 

7S 

I lb. of maize contains", starch units. 

zoo 


56 lb. (i bushel) contains - 


ioo 56 


«=» 44 starch units. 

That is, one bushel of maize contains 44 
starch units. 

Similarly for other feeds— 

I bushel of wheat contains 44 starch units. 

I bushel of oats contains 25 starch units. 

I bushel of barley contains 36 starch units. 

I cwt. oaten or wheaten hay contains 37 
starch units. 

I cwt. oaten or wheaten chaff contains 45 
starch units. 

I cwt. lucerne hay or chaff contains 40 to 
SO starch units—depending on quality, 
average quality, 45 units. 

Thus if oats are 3s. 6d. per bushel and 
maize 7s , and the cost of crushing the oats 
is, say, 2d. per bushel, and of cracking the 
maize 3d. per bushel, bringing the prices to 
3s. 8d. and 7.^. 3d per bushel 




protein equivalent figure is selected for com¬ 
parative purposes, as it is of greater value 
to compare these feeds on a protein unit 
basis. 

Thus peanut meal may be available at 
7s. 6d. per 100 lb. and meat meal (60 per 
cent, crude protein type) at los. 6d. per 100 
lb. 

In this case— 

I’nce of protein unit in peanut meal 
7s. 6d. 

«a —^^ ^ ^ 2*id. 

43 

l-^ice of protein unit in meat meal 
I os. 6d. 

The difference is about 10 per cent, in 
favour of peanut meal, but as the protein 
of meat meal is of somewhat greater nutri¬ 
tional value than that from oil meals, the 
difference could largely be ignored, and the 
more easily obtainable feed bought, or a 
mixture fed. 




Cost per starch unit in oats is 
3s. Kd. 

about z'8d. 

25 

Cost per starch unit in maize is 
7b, 3d. 

— f about 2d, 

44 

That is, there is a difference of about 11 
per cent, in cost in favour of oats. 

In the case of protein rich-feeds (meat 
meal, blood meal, liver meal, peanut meal> 
linseed meal and cottonseed meal, etc.) the 


The vegetable protein concentrates, such 
as oil meals, ma> at times be as cheap, or 
nearly as cheap as starch concentrates on a 
starch unit basis, so that the economy of 
purchasing them under these circumstances 
is obvious. 

ConpanOiTe Values at Current Prices. 

In the accompanying table the feeds listed 
do not include any of the proprietary mix¬ 
tures, but the starch equivalent value of 
{Contiftued on page 486.) 
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Approved Seed. 

October, 1942. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of cro^s 
and vegetables, the Department publishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 2s. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the tinje being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as 
to the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 


Cauliflowers. 

Shorts—H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm^.. 

Moorland. 

Hawkesbury Solid White—E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Phenomenal Five Months—E. A. Sharp, no* 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton, 

T omaioes. 

Marvana — Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd, 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Australian Earliana—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd.^ 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge de Marmande—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd.^ 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. 95—Rumseys Seeds Pty, Ltd.,. 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Beans. 

Tweed Wonder—H. P. Richards, “Sovereign- 
ton,** Tenterfield. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of ai)proved seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties:— 

Cauliflowers — 

Hawkesbury Solid White, Nugget, Shorts. 
Onions — 

Hunter River White. 


Grain Sorghum — 

Kalo. 

M ahe — 

Learning, Golden Superb, Golden Cilow, Fitzroy., 
Funk’s Yelliivv Dent 
Pumpkins— 

Queensland Blue. 

Grasses, etc .— 

Phalaris fubetosa, Subterranean Clover fmid- 
f'' season), Sheep's Burnet, Lucerne. 


Controlled Disposal of the Citras Crop. 


Ei.ShNA^iiEKE in this issue (see opposite page 480) 
appears an order, issued by direction of the 
Department of Supply and Development, for the 
control of Valencia, Seville, Common and Poorman 
oranges, and of lemons and grapefruit. The only 
portion of New South Wales excluded from the 
ordtr IS a strip, 25 miles v\ide, along the Murray 
River, bruit from this area is normally marketed 
through Victorian channels. 

The ContiOrder is designed to ensure that 
every citru- giuwer makes an equitalde contribu¬ 
tion to the needs of the defence forces, which 
require lieayv supplies of fruit juice. 

The Minister foi Supply (Mr. J. A. Beasltj) 
appeals to every citrus grow(T to make out and 
forward immediately a return of his TQ42-43 crop. 
Upon receipt of this by the Deputy Controller of 
Defence Foodstufifs a determination will be made 
immediately of the quota of fruit to be released 
for ordinary marketing, and of that which must 
be diverted to factories catering for Defence 
requirements 

^ The Cent rol Order does not mean that the 
civilian market will be bereft of citrus fruit. 
There is no restriction on the supply to the 
civilian market of mandarins and of the remaining 
crop of Washington Navel oranges. An imme¬ 
diate release of 10 per cent, of each grower’s 
Petga 45S 


crop of Valencia oranges and lemons, and 10 per 
cent, of the remaining crop of Common oranges of 
each grower, has been made for the civiliaa 
market. From time to time when it has been 
ensurc^d that the requirements of fruit juice to 
the forces have been amply covered, a further 
release will be made for the civilian market. 

The control scheme has been launched in close 
co-operation with the central executive of the 
New South Wales Citrus Cirow'crs’ Committee. In 
each citrus growing area there is a local Citrus 
(inm’crs’ Committee, comprising a local instructor 
of the Department of Agriculture, a representa¬ 
tive grower and a packing shed manager where 
.such exists. The Central Executive, subject to the 
Deputy Controller of Defence Foodstulfs will 
generally superintend the administration of the 
scheme by the local district fruit growers’ com¬ 
mittees, w'hich also will be responsible to the 
Deputy Controller, Defence Foodstuffs. 

Ix)cal committees arc empowered to release fruit 
where there is danger of fruit spoiling, or where 
growers desire to supply fruit to factories for the 
use in execution of orders on belialf of the 
Department of Supply, even before determination 
of the ultimate quota of fruit required from each 
grfjwer for despatch to the factories for use in 
the Supply Department’s order. 
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C arrot Seed Production. 

Experience at Leeton Experiment Farm. 

W. R. Watkins, H.D.A., Farm Manager. 

BECAUSE of the importance of carrots^ not only for sni^ily in increaiing quantities to 
die fighting forces, bat also for tiie needs of the civilian popnktion, and becaose of tike 
postibifity of interference witih the overseas sopplies of seed, the Department of 
Agricnltore nndertook the prodaction of a small area of carrot seed under commercial 
conditions at Leeton Experiment Farm in the spring of 1941. The snccesa tiiat attended 
the ventnre and tiie lesmu learned are reeonnted in this article for the benefit of others 
who nndertake die prodaction of seed of tikis crop. 

The soil in which the crop was grown to planting, the roots were graded and the 
ranged from a red clay loam to a heavy tops cut off within i to 2 inches of the 
red clay which had been cropped to rice crown and all forked, badly-shaped and 
1939-1940 and the stubble grazed to sheep, badly-split ones were rejected. 

The land was watered in early buinmer and ^ ^ . m u. j n ^ 

the subsequent weed growth grazed; it was *Cultural Methods used, 

then ploughed and laid out in 3-chain Planting was carried out in mid-August 
widths from the supply ditch to the Furrows were opened 4 to 6 inches deep 
drainage channel during the Miinmer. Many with winged points set 3 feet apart on a 



A Crop of Carrot* in 
Flower, 

Note the bleakwmdj^in'the 
background.* 

[Photo, by ir. Poggenderff^ 


gradings were necessary to en.sure subse¬ 
quent correct irrigation, and the land lay 
fallow until planting, prior to which it was 
deeply t)nne cultivated two ways. 

The variety used was Red Core Chan- 
tenay, and as the roots were obtained from 
Griffith they were only a few days out of 
the ground before being replanted. Prior 


two-horse cultivator. The roots were 
planted 18 inches apart by hand in the 
^ide^ tif the furrow, with the crown just 
below the level of the furrow ridge. As 
the roots were planted they were pressed 
into the furrow side perpendicularly and 
a covering of soil hand-pressed around each 
root to hold it in position and prevent its 
being moved in the covering operation. 

45g 
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Superphosphate at 4 cwt. per acre was 
haiid-placcd in the furrows. Covering was 
carried out immediately by throwing a 
furrow over with a single furrow mould- 
board plough, which not only made a very 
effective lull, hut left a furrow alongside 
the row of roots for immediate irrigation. 
The covering and irrigation followed close 
on to the planters so as to reduce exposure 
to a minimum, and to enable the crop to be 
watered as soon after planting as possible. 

An inter-row cultivation followed the 
first, and also the second irrigation which 
was given on 20th October. These two 
were the only cultivations given the crop, 
as the rapid plant growth prevented any 
further workings; the plants covered the 
space between the rows soon after the 
second irrigation. 

No rain of any benefit fell during the 
growing period and exceptionally dry, 
windy conditions prevailed throughout, 
necessitating frequent irrigations to keep 
the plants in a growing condition. The 
crop was irrigated, as already indicated, 
at the time of planting and again on 20th 
October, and was then given six other 
waterings at more or less weekly intervals 
from 7th November to 2nd January. 

The Crop Made Good Growth. 

\V ith the method of planting adopted, the 
plants were grown on a small hill formed 
by the furrow opened and the covering 
with the plough, but owing to the frequent 
irrigations, the soil from these hills was 
partly washed away, and owing to the windy 
weather experienced, together with the 
immense top-growth made, quite a number 
of the plants were blown over, especially 
during the end of December. Several 
severe dust storms were experienced, but 
owing to a belt of timber acting as a wind¬ 
break. the damage was not as great as it 
might have been. Unfortunately during 
an c.\tra severe storm on 27th December 
approximately 5 per cent, of the plants 
were blown over 

The plants made excellent growth and 
averaged approximately 3^ feet in height. 
The flowering commenced in October and 
continued through to February. The early 
formed umbels were the largest and car¬ 
ried the largest amount of and the cleanest 
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seed. Setting of seed we$ progressively 
less as time went on, and the last formed 
umbels did not carry any seed. 

Hanretiiiif and Chaniiig. 

The first seed was ready for harvest on 
23rd December and the last on 24th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1942. Five pickings in all were 
obtained, and although the same bulk quan¬ 
tity was secured in the February pickings 
as in January, the ratio of waste to clean 
seed obtained in cleaning was exceedingly 
high, and the seed was smaller and poorer 
than the January pickings. 

At maturity the seed in the umbels had 
turned from green to a dark grey, with the 
beard light coloured and quite discernible. 
Because of this beard the seed holds fairly 
well together in the umbels when ripe, and 
does not shatter as does parsnip seed. 

Canvas citrus picking bags were used by 
the pickers, since this left both hands free. 
Ordinary pruning secateurs were used for 
cutting, and the umbels were carried in the 
picking bags to the ^nds of the rows and 
bagged in chaff bags. From the field they 
were then spread out on the concrete floor 
in the shed to dry to the stage for threshing 
and cleaning. It was found necessary to 
fork over daily these spread out umbels to 
prevent heating and mould. Hand harvest¬ 
ing was resorted to, owing to the desire to 
obtain the maximum yield of seed. 

Threshing and cleaning operations pre¬ 
sented rather a problem. The first opera¬ 
tion was to break up the umbels, thus 
liberating the seed, and this was done by 
hand feeding it through a small stripper, 
made stationary, and engine functioned for 
extra speed of the beaters or blades which 
were set very close. The threshings from 
the stripper were then sieved to eliminate 
the stalks and other large waste. The rub¬ 
bing off of the beard so that the seed would 
be free, when cleaned, to run through a 
small sower, was effected with improvised 
machinery on the farm, and then further 
sievings and a winnowing were given. 

Seed YieU and QnaBty. 

Subsequent sowing in the field showed 
that the seed gave a high percentage of ger¬ 
mination. The area planted was acres, 
from which a yield of 592 lb. per acre was 
harvested, equal to approximately 450 Ib. 
per acre of commercially cleaned seed. 
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HOWARD auto CULTIVATORS LIMITED, 
NORTHMEAD, PARRAMATTA. 

We wish our many clients to know we are still the sole makers of the 

FAMOUS HOWARD ROTARY HOES. 

At present we are fully employed on important urgent projects 
and have had temporarily to cease making the ROTARY HOE* 
Any spare time we may have is devoted to our own manufacture^ 
but we feel we have your agreement that urgent works must come 
first. You can be assured that not only will we be back, hard on 
the job, but with improved methods and designs. 

WE ARE NOT GOING OFF THE MARKET. 

We shall be pleased to hear from all our clients and other interested 

people at all times. 

ROTARY HOE CULTIVATORS ITO. 
HOWARO AUTO CULTIVATORS LTD. 

WINDSOR ROAD, NORTHMEAD, N.S.W. 

*Phone: UW 9921 (8 lines). Box 82 Post Office, Parramatta. 
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OI>ianr«tkiii$ and ReciMmettdatNM^ 

The following observations made during 
tltc production of this seed crop will lie of 
interest to growers engaged in or contem¬ 
plating carrot seed ])roduction. 

X.—It is essential that roots be trans¬ 
planted as soon as possible after digging— 
the more mature the cro])s the quicker they 
wither on exposure, 

2. —Seed roots should not lx* over^inaturc 
—three-quarters grown carrots arc con¬ 
sidered the best. 

3. —The si.ee of the roots does not app^t 
to affect the growth and production of seed,' 
and provided the tyj)e and condition are 
right, smaller ones within reason appear to 
give as good results as larger ones. 

4. —The soil must be in good tilth, deeply 
ploughed and fallowed. 

5. —For best results transplanting should 
be <lone from the end of June to the begin¬ 
ning (»f August. .Seed s<>wn in Janiiar\ and 
bebruary should produce root.s suitable for 
ttau.splauting at this ]>eriod. 

(). Roots should be correctly i)laced in 
ilie side of the furrow and a covering of 
soil tirnily )>laced around each root and the 
roots covered In the sod from the jdough 
'This covers the whole root, thus preventing 
damage through exposure to weather, 
msecls, birds, etc.; it was noticed that roots 
rotted quick!} after sucli damage. 

7. - Protection from high winds is essen¬ 
tial. and land should be selected in a 
protected area if ])ossihle. The «^owing of 
strips wdth some tall growing crops to act 
as wind breaks ma\ be ado]>ted 

8. - -For inler-row cultivation, the rows 
slumld bo spaced about 4 feet apart and the 
roots jdaced from iS to 24 inches apart in 
the furrows. 

q.—When the plants are about 18 inches 
high it a])pears nece.ssary that they should 
be w^ell hilled, as with maize or potatoes, to 
help support tlie large top growth. 
Thi.s is especially advisable on the Toamier 
ty]>es of soil where the weight of the top 
growth alone will cause a falling over of 
the plants. Wdlh furrow irrigation it is 
essential that a good hill be kept up to the 


plants, as the soil is always inclined to be 
washed away to a certain degree, from the 
row\s when irrigating. 

10. —If extra long roots are being planted, 
lay them at an angle in the sides of the 
furrows, in.stead of placing perpendicularly. 

11. —1^0 not permit the soil to dry out, 
but be careful init to over water, especially 
in the hot w'eather, as rotting of the roots 
is caused in this way and the jdants die off 

immediately. 

12. —Under normal conditions it may nut 
be advisal>le to irrigate after plants are well 
out in head. 

13. —Do not wait until the later formed 
umbels are read}, but judge from the main 
flowering .stage when the seed is nearly ripe; 
then pull up the w'hole plant. 

14—]| essential that threshing be car- 
ric<l out only on a hot, dry, sunny day. It 
l^ in)]>ossi])le to thresh oiu any seed in dull 
or liumid weather. 

15.—To minimise losses from soil-borne 
diseases, it is essential to obtain seed roots 
from first-year land. 

R).—Where furrow irrigation is used it 
is essential that the land be perfectly graded 
and levelled, and that the length of the 
“runs” or furrow^s for watering be no longer 
ihaii 3 to 4 chains. This permits efficient 
control of water when irrigating and assures 
the necessary drainage, C>ver-watering aiid 
water lying in low spots causes rotting of 
the roots at any period from just after trans¬ 
planting to the ripening of the seed. 

Oversea Harvesting Methods, 

The method of harvesting in America is 
to pull up each ])lanl when the main .seed 
producing umbels are ripening off, and cart 
them off on a lorry or cart in heaps held 
in sheets to prevent seed loss. The plants 
are then spread out on large sheets on the 
ground and allowed to dry. When dry, 
and only on a hot sunny day, a couple of 
horses or mules coupled to a roller, octa¬ 
gonal for jireference. are driven round and 
round over a deep layer of plants. 1'his 
operation threshes out the .seed and at the 
same time rubs off the beard. The next 
operations are the screening and winnow- 
ings to obtain the clean seed. 


War Secrets Spread Like e Bush Fire. Gossip. 
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PESTS OF CUCURBITS. 


THE most $eriout insect pests of cucurbits are the pumpkin beetle ( raha hihi) tbe 
kaf-eating ladybird beede {Epihuhna 2H-puti(tafa) and aphids or plant lice (.4p/i]s 
(jo^sypn and other Bpeoie«). In some seasons red spiders iTtfyanij(hu\ urhtfu) and 
Rntherglen bugs innioi), and in Ae North Coast areas, the yellow monolepta 

beetle (Monolepta ro^(a) may cause serious damage. 


Tbe Pumpkin 
Beetle. 

This beetle occurs in 
most cOiistdl and in¬ 
land areas, but is less 
prevalent in the sou¬ 
thern than m the 
northern paits ol the 
Sidto where, in many 
districts, it IS a pest 
ea( h year in the (arly 
(lops E \ e r y few 
years however theie 
is a f^eneral outbreak 
and heavy inf( stations 
occur m most dis- 
tm ts 

The pumpkin beetk 
IS primarily a pi st of 
cucurbitaceous plants 
such as pumpkins, 
melons, squashes, 
cucumbers, 4nd the 
beetles may attack 
the plants at all stages 
of growth, the chief 

Pmgm 4$Z 



The PuMir^ii Beetle. 


damage ck cm ring to 
the young plants, 
especially to those 
|ust through the 

ground, these may bi 
ciestroved by half-a- 
doren beetle** m a h w 
liour** In oldc r crops 
a f( w individual plants 
mav be badly damaged 
or destroyed, but 

usually once the 

plants commence to 
produce runners they 
are able to outgrow 
infestation. The 
beetles also attack the 
^wers and young 
^^»ts of pumpkins 
squashes and by 
^™;nually destroying 
cause additional 

these 


adult beetle, 


losses 

The measures one- 

«f an inch in 
fourth OK 
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length, is of a general rich 6range^yeUow 
colour, with four large black spots on the 
wing covers. Its elongate form readily dis¬ 
tinguishes it from the somewhat similarly 
coloured ladybird }>eetlos which are more or 
less circular in outline. Under laboratory 
conditions the period of development from 
egg to adult is six weeks in summer, and ten 
to twelve weeks in the autumn and spring. 
In the field the elongate yellow larvae have 
only been found on one occasion occurring in 
the roots and stems of pumpkins. The 
adult beetles may live throughout the wintei. 

Control. 

Protection of Young Plants .—While the 
plants are very small—for the first three 
weeks—they can be protected hy a daily 
dusting with either hydrated lime, flour, or 




Adult *nd 5ptny Larva of the Ixsaf-eating 
Ladybird Beetle. 


a mixture of equal quantities of lime and 
tobacco dust. I'hese substances will protect 
the plants for at least a day, but frequent 
treatment is necessary to protect the new 
growth and to renew the old dust covering 
Particular attention should be given to the 
j)laiith on warm, calm days following wet or 
windy weather. 

Protection of IVell-established Plants .— 
When the plants liecome older and do not 
require such close attention, individual 
plants, as they become infested, may l>e 
<lu$ted with a mixture consisting of pyre- 
thrum powder i lb., kaolin or flour 4 lb. 


Derr is dust may also be used. These dusts 
Avill destroy numbers of beetles and at the 
same time prevent reinfestation for one to 
two days. 

Wliile the plants are small and require 
treatment at least every other day, pyre- 
thrum and derris dusts would be consider¬ 
ably more expensive than the inert dusts 
previously recommended. On limited areas, 
the dusts may be applied by shaking through 
cheese cloth bags if dust gun^ are not avail¬ 
able. 


The Leaf-eatn^ Ladybird, 

The adults and larvje of this beetle feed 
ii})on the upper surfaces of the leaves, and 
cause them to become skeletonized and 



The 18 ..<poue 4 Lt4ybird and ii« Larva 

A benefit lal species which, in both larval and adult 
stages, feeds on aphids. 
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withered. Although this pest is found chiefly 
upon various s|>ecies of solanaceous plants 
vsuch as potatoes, tomatoes, etc., it also 
attacks pumpkinvs, melons and other cucut- 
bitaceous plants, and at times causes as much 
damage as the pumpkin beetle. 

The adult ladybird is orange-yellow and 
closely spotted with twcnty-eiglit, irregular 
black markings. In general appearance it 
closely resembles the eightccn-spotted lady¬ 
bird beetle (Leis conformis), a beneficial 
species wliich feeds upon aphids or plant 
lice. This useful species is a brighter 
yellow, more hemispherical in form and 
usually very shiny. 

Tlie wing covers of the leaf-eating lady¬ 
bird are not so shiny and have a downy 
appearance. Us injurious larvfc are readily 
distinguished from the other ladybird grubs, 
as they are covered with numbers of 
branching black spines. 

Control. 

Plants such as ])umpkins, melons, squashes, 
cucumbers, etc., may be iirotccU'd while 
they are young by dusting tliem with a mix¬ 
ture consisting of equal quantities of 
hydrated lime and tobacco dust. Pvrethrum 
dust (f lb.) mixed with kaolin or flour 
(4 lb.) may also be used. Arsenate of lead 
should not be used on the young plants as 
injury or ^‘burning” may occur. 

Well-grown plants may be dusted with 
lea<l arsenate powder in either a kaolin or 
liydrated lime filler, using r lb. of lead 
arsenate powder to lb. of filler. Two 
applications of these du.sts with an interval 
of ten day.s is usually necessarv. 

The Melon or Pnmpkio Aphid. 

11iis aphid infests most cucurhitaceous 
])1ant.s. hut cucumliers, melons and pump¬ 
kins are ])articularlv liable to attack. It also 
infests a wide \ariety (»f other groups of 
plcints 

This specie^' is very variable in colour 
and in<lividuals of the same colony may be 
yellow, pale yellowish-green to dark-green 
or almost black; while some, also, may be 
lightly covered with a mealy or waxy secre¬ 
tion. \\ mged and wiiigles.s forms occur. 

I'hese insects feed by puncturing the 
ti.ssues and extracting tlie sa]) from their 
host plant, and when abundant may cause 
drying up, discolouration and curling of the 
leaves. 


Control. 

.aphids are sometimes kept in check by 
predators and parasites. Among these are 
ladybird beetles and their larva?, lace-wings, 
hover-fly larvae and various species of 
minute parasitic wasps. In some seasons, 
also, whole colonics of aphids may he killed 
by a parasitic fungus. 

On i)lants such as melons, cucumbers, etc., 
they may be controlled by s]>raying with a 
nicotine and oil solution diluted in the 
following proportions:— 

Nicotine sulphate .. i fluid oz. 

W hite emulsion . 6^.' fluid oz. 

W'ater .. . . 4 gallons. 



The Melon or Pumpkin Aphid 

a --Wiijued tcni.iU's 

h - Youiik larva or uvrapli 
t - Last stag!' nvinph, showing vsing Luds 
</ \\ in^less V i\ iparouK lernah- 

After ( htttenden 

Spraying should be commenced as .soon 
as the aphids make their appearance on tlie 
plants, and particular attention should be 
paid to the undersurfaces of the leaves. It 
may be necessary to give repeated apjdica- 
tioiis at frequent intervals. 

Red Spider. 

The common red spider is a mite which 
has a wide range of host jdants. These in¬ 
clude various weeds, garden and field crops, 
shrubs, and trees. During dry weather they 
may cause serious injury to cucumbers, rock 
melons, ])umpkins, squashes, etc. 

The mites occur mainly on the undersides 
of the leaves, where they both feed and .spin 
fine webs over the surface. The leaves be¬ 
come mottled in appearance, due to the 
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innumerable feeding punctures^ and when 
extensively infested may turn yellow and 
wither. 

The adult mite^, which are just large 
enough to be seen without a lens, vary in 
colour from greenish-grey, with darker side* 
markings, to brick-red. The mites thrive 
best in hot, dry weather and the life-cycle 
from egg to adult in summer occu])ies about 
nine to eleven days. Many generations ma> 
occur during the year, most damage being 
caused during the months of January to 
Ajiril. 

Control, 

Spraying with a hme-sulphui solution at 
a dilution of (r in looj concentrated lime- 
sulphur solution—S fluid oz to 5 gallons of 
water - will control them. Two applications 



of s])ray with an interval of a week be¬ 
tween, arc required, and special attention 
should be given to the undersurfaces of the 
leaves, 

< )n cucurbits, dusting with lime-sulphur 
is not as effective as spraying, but in some 


circumstances a dust consisting of a mix¬ 
ture of fine sulphur i lb , and hydrated lime 
1 lb., may be used. 

Clean cultivation and the destruction of 
wei'ds, etc , which ma> harbour the pest, are 
important factois in preventing their 
development and spread. 


Rath«rgfea Bug. 

In some seasons Ruthcrglcn hugs may 
occur in vast numbers and hetonie serious 
pests during niid-sunnner, young melon 
\ incs being particular!) susceptible to attack 

The adult, v\inged hugs, which ineasine 
about one-fifth of an inch in length, are 
narrow-bodied and greyish-yellow in colour 
Both immature and adult stages of the bugs 
feed by sucking the sap and may cause 
drooping of the foliage and finally wilting 
of the plants. 

Infestations frequently occur during spells 
of dry weather wdien the water content of 
the soil IS low and the plant roots are unable 
lo obtain sufficient moisture to replace that 
whicli is lost in the form of sap 

Control. 

Tliesc insects ina) be controlled by dust¬ 
ing cither with a pyrethmm dust or with 
pvielhrum dust mixed just before use with 
an equal quantity of 2'.> per cent, nicotine 
(lust The dust should be a]>]>hed with a 
dust gun during the heat of the day and 
the plants should be treated as soon as the 
bugs commence to infest the plants. 

\s the bugs develop abundantly amongst 
weeds during the early sjiring, "they ma' 
migrate fioni these to cultivated "crops 
C ledii cultivation, therefore, and the plough¬ 
ing in of all weeds during wnnter, wnll assist 
m reducing later infestatioiib 


Yellow Monolepta Beetle. 

1his beetle has a wide range of food 
])l.ints and feeds chiefl> on the blossoms, 
tender ftdiage and \oung fruits In the 
North (t^ast areas of the State, this insect 
in some seasons clauses damage lo cucurbits 
\ltbougb these beetles ma\ occur at any 
tune of the >eai, they are more jirevalent 
in the spring and late summer months and 
may swarm in great numbers. 1'hcir breed¬ 
ing habits and immature stage are unknown, 
but they appear to lireed in tlie scrub where 
tlie beetles may be found on wattle and tiV 
tree blossoms. They later migrate to culti- 
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vated areas. Their natural tendency is to 
congregate in swarms on individual plants, 
and therefore large numbers may be killed 
with a comi)aratively small quantity of 
insecticide. 

Control. 

Control nia> !>e effected with a pyrethrum 
(lust or spray. The dust may be prepared 
by mixing together, thoroughly, i lb. of 
pyrethrum powder with 2 lb. of kaolin or 
talc, and the formula for the spray is:— 

Pyrethrum powder .. i lb. 

Soft soap .. .. 1 lb. 

Water .. .. • • 3^ gals. 

Mix the pyrethrum into a ihm paste with 
a small quantit) of water and make up to 
twenty-eight gallons. Dissolve the soap in 
two gallons of water, and add to the pyre¬ 
thrum mixture. 

I'he action of these insecticides is very 
rapid and the beetles fall to the ground 
jiaralysed almost immediately after contact. 
It is advisable, however, to make a light 
application of dust or spray to tliose beetles 
which have fallen to the ground. 


Codling Moth. 

(Cydia 'pomondla.) 

CiROWXRS arc reminded that during this 
month codling moths will commence to 
emerge from the pupae of grubs which have 
overwintered, and are urged not to neglect 
control measures for the first brood of 
moths. The emergence usually starts when 
the trees conic into blossom, and may coii'- 
tinU'' for three months. 

The calyx sjiray is the most ejffective of 
all codling moth spra>s, the object of this 
spray being to jilace a deposit of lead arsen¬ 
ate within the calyx cu]) so that the fruit will 
be safe from cal3x infestation for ih(‘ whole 
,growing season The correct time to apply 
the spray is when approximately 8o per cent, 
of the petals have fallen and before the in 
folding sepals have enclosed the calyx 
cavity. Spraying too early not only gives 
poor results, but also endangers the lives 
of l>ees which frecjuent the open blossoms. 


fOctOBEE h mt 

Every effort should be made towards the 
elimination of the first brood of moths, and 
systematic thinning and removal of infested 
fruits will allow more effective spraying and 
considerably reduce the number of moths 
in the second and third broods. The import¬ 
ance of thorough spraying in the calyx and 
early cover sprays cannot be over estimated, 
as these sprays definitely determine the suc¬ 
cess or otherwise of any codling moth spray 
programme, 

A rapid increase in codling moth infesta¬ 
tion during January indicates ineffective 
control of the first brood and the commence¬ 
ment of heavy second brood activity. 


Fruit Flies in Loquats. 

(jROW^ER.s, and home gardeners who may 
have only a single fruit tree, are advised 
tliat measures for the control of fruit flies 
are compulsory under the Plant Diseases 
\ct I'he com]>ulsory measures include the 
use of fly traps or foliage poison baits and 
the regular destruction of an> infested or 
fallen fruit. 

In addition, all loquats grown in the cen¬ 
tral coastal areas of this State must be 
removed from the trees by 31st October 
At the present time loquats may be infested 
wdth fruit fly maggots, and a careful iusi)ec- 
tion for any signs of attack should be made 
and the pi escribed measures for their con¬ 
trol rigorously carried out. 

Fruit flies pass the winter in the adult 
stage, but normally, little breeding takes 
place during that period, although occasion¬ 
ally fly maggots are found in second crop 
apples and citrus fruits. Infestation for the 
new .season usually commences in September 
and becomes still more evident in October. 

Loquats are considered to be the main 
host for this early infestation, although a 
limited amount of infestation may be found 
111 mandarins, oranges and kmions at this 
period of the year. 

Particulars of the prescribed lures and 
lioison baits may be obtained free on appli¬ 
cation to the Department of Agriculture, 
Box 3OA, G.P.O,, Sydney. 


War CkMsIp Is Dangerous. Guard Your Tonguo. 
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G.M. PRODUCTION TO BE 
TREBLED FOR WAR 


Since February lltfa, 1942t, United States automobile plants 
that turned out 5t000,000 cars and trucks in 1941, have 
been merged into one gigantic arms production unit — the 
largest ever put together. 

Interviewed in New York recently, Mr. C. B. Wilson, 
President of General Motors said has agreed to 

produce 40% of the plane engines for the Army, 25% of 
the tanks, half of the trucks, a third of the machine guns 
and half of the Diesel engines for the Navy. To meet its 
schedules, General Motors, which averaged a productive 
rate of one billion 500 million dollars over the past five 
years must push towards a rate of four billion dollars by 
the Spring of 1943.” 

In Australia ths lo/HHk men and women who are Gen¬ 
eral Motors-Holden’s are also producing large quan¬ 
tities of war material^ including aeroplane engines 
and parts, guns, pontoons, shellsj, bombs and many 
types of army vehicles* 

GENERAL MOTORS • HOLDEN’S LIMITED 

Bnsbmt Sydn^ Mdhourm Adeiaidi Perth 


Adelaide Perth 
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Citrus Orchardists note ... 
“NEPTUNE” 

WHITE SPRAYING OIL 

IS 

THE IDEAL SUMMER SPRAYING OIL 

— EMULSIFIES READILY 

— SPREADS EVENLY 

— MOST ECONOMICAL 

RESULTS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY! 

OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR. 

WHO ALSO STOCKS 

Neptune “ Clarifol ” 

Neptune “ Palsol ” 

Neptune Red Spraying Oils, “ A ” 
and “ C.” 

Neptune Lime Sulphur Solution 

Bergers Arsenate of Lead 
(Powder or Paste) 


Colloidal Lead Arsenate 
Winsol. 

Neptune Lime 
Powdered Sulphur 
Neptune Spray Spreader 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. —All States. 
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ERADICANT SPRAYS 

For Apple and Pear Black Spot. 


FOR fome yean investigatori b the U.S Ju have been expenmentbg with new types of 
fungicidal tprays which they term ^Vadicant sprays.^ Theee were &tt directed towards 
the control of Mack spot disease of apples and pears, but their nse is bebg extended to 
a number of other diseases, and tihe re^ts so far are most promising. 


Tlie object of the spray is to kill the 
fungous material, which would be the 
source of infection for new season’s growth, 
during the dormancy period of the host. 
This is necessary because the chemicals 
used would be too destructive to use on 
foliage. The cheapest and most effective 
of the eradicants has proved a o.i per cent, 
solution of sodium dinitro-ortho-cresylate, 


a preparation of which is sold in U.S.A. 
under the name of *‘Elgetol/" 

The favourable results obtained overseas 
have been confirmed here by some experi¬ 
ments on the control of black spot of apple 
and pear, carried out last spring by Mr. H. 
Parry Brown, Plant Pathologist. 

Sodium dinitro-ortho-cresylate is available 
here in oil solution as a winter spray 




Black Spot of Peart. 

Wil)iami» ^lears showing 
large primary spots 
resulting from early 
infection, and the smaller 
aerondary spots which 
follow lat^'.r infection. 
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for insect control. This was used in thd 
spray trials, the oil being broken down to 
give the desired concentration of o.i per 
cent, sodium dinitro-ortho-cresylate. This 
was applied at the rate of 400 gallons per 
acre, at the '‘‘green tip stage'* as a ‘'floor*' 
spray to the leaf refuse, which normally 
provides the inoculum for the infection ot 
voting leaves and fruit. 

It was found that there was a reduction 
of 83 per cent, in the number of spotted 
pears and 47 per cent, in the number of spot¬ 
ted apples in the sprayed as compared with 


the unsprayed blocks, and also that the 
number of spots per frtrit was less in 
sprayed blocks. In his report, Mr. Brown 
ha.s emphasised that the floor spray alone is 
not in itself a complete answer to black 
spot, and that it should be regarded only as 
supplementary to the normal protective 
sjiray programme. 

A further point is that, to be effective, a 
minimum of 2 acres must be given the floor 
.spray, as the wind dispersal of fungous 
spores from unsprayed areas would tend 
to nullify the effect of the eradicant if only 
a part of the orchard were treated 


Dbeases of 

Mildews. 

CuciTRBTTs are subject to two mildew dis¬ 
eases—powder) mildew and downy mildew. 
Both are prevalent during warm, humid 
weather, but powdery milclew can also de¬ 
velop under relatively dry conditions. 



Downy Mil4ew of Cucumber. 

After IVeber 


The powdery mildew fungus attacks all 
varieties of commonly cultivated cucurbits, 
but most severe injury is caused to rock- 
melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, squashes and 
marrows. I'he first visible signs of the 
disease are white jxiwdery spots on the 
shaded portions of the main stems close to 
the soil, and on the undersurfaces of the 
older leaves. Later the spots may coalesce 
4«S 


Cucurbits. 

and cover the whole leaf surface. Oncc' 
eblablished the disease spreads rapicllv 
throughout the crop. In diy hot weather, 
affected leaves wilt and die quickly and the 
growth of the vines is checked, and the 
fruits which are suddenly exposed to the 
sun arc frequently scalded. , 

The downy mildew fungus also attacks all 
cultivated cucurbits, hut as a rule only 



Powdery Mildew on the Under^intfeoe of 
a IHitnpkin Leaf. 


cucumbers and rockmelons are injured 
seriously enough to cause losses. The disease 
appears as more or less angular yellowish 
sjMJts on the leaves, and on the lower sur¬ 
face of these a rather scanty white downy 
growth devel(ms. The individual spots arc 
rarely over K inch in diameter, but may 
coalesce, resulting in the ultimate death of 
the whole leaf. 
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Rookmelon# vhowmtf 
tKe B0ect of a Severe 
Attack of Powdery 
Mildew, 

Left —Spraved with 
bordtaux mixture 

KiUht --IJnsprayed pl<it. 


row/rf?/.~MilcIew can be controlled in the htll, and hoe out any backward or abnormal 
case of pumpkins, squashes and marrows seedlings early in the season. Because of 
by dusting the plants with sulphur at the possibility of ibcir acting as hosts, weeds 
weekly intervals. sli<nild be kept down as far as possible 


Kockmelons and cucumbers should be 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture (3-4-40), 
at \\eckly intervals from an early stage. 
Both these species are subject to injury fol¬ 
lowing sulphur application, especially in hot 
weather, and in addition copper sprays are 
more elTective than sulphur in combating 
downy mildew, which is the more serious on 
lliese crops. 

It IS important that the spray or dust 
--hould reach the under as well as the upper 
leaf surfaces. 

Motaic. 

Mosaic is caused by an infectious virus 
and is transmitted from diseased to healthy 
plants by aphids. The most conspicuous 
symptoms arc dwarfing of the plants and 
mottling and distortion of the foliage, but 
this is not shown by leaves which develop 
during the hotter summer months. 'Phe 
only signs of infection then may be loss of 
vigour in comparison with healthy plants, 
and inconspicuous jxde areas in the leaves. 
Cropping is also affected. 

In addition to cucurbits a number of other 
cultivated plants and some common weeds 
can become infected with this vints. 

Coitirol ,—Outbreaks of mosaic u.sually 
originate from infected seed. Seed should, 
therefore, be saved from healthy plants 
only. Where the origin of the seed is not 
known, sow more than is required for each 


Andiracnose. 

This fungous disease sometimes cause.s 
venous losses in watermelon crops. Rock- 



Meloo with Ripe Rot or Anthreeftoie. 
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ineioii'» and cucumber^ are iilso afJfected. 
.shat ply defim'd, reddl^>h-brown to black ctr- 
uilar spots develop on leaves, leaf petioles, 
stems and fruit The affected leaf tissue 
usuall\ du‘s, beconimg black and shrivelled. 
\ hridly infected crop may have the appear¬ 
ance of having been burned On th^ fruit 
the sptits coalesce to form large disfiguring 
Ksions and a dry rot may follow On 


where possible, and if any doubts exist as 
to the origin of the seed it should be dusted 
with a fungicidal dust. 

Ciop rotation should be practised. In dis¬ 
tricts where the disease is usually important, 
spray the crop three oi four times with 
Bordeaux mixture (3-4-40). Apply the 
hist spray when two or tliree leaves have 
developed, the second just after the vines 



Youog Leaf of White Bush 
Squash showing Pronounced 
Symptoms, caused by the 
Cucumber Mosaic Virus. 

[Note rUannif of the viins ^\h^th ui 
I>ut gtvts me to sUr shaped 
<olourltss anas 


botli fluit and stem lesions, hght-pmk 
masses may develop, due to the profuse for¬ 
mat ion of spores by the iungus. Losses may 
also occur in transit as fruit from infected 
vines, thougii apparently healthy at the time 
of picking, may subsequently develop 
lesions 

Control —The disease persists on crop 
refuse and is carried on the seed Seed 
from clean fruit should, therefore, be used 


have started to run, the third about a week 
after tlu fiist melons have set, and the 
fouiili two or three weeks later. 

Fimruim Wift. 

This disease, caused by a soil inhabiting 
fimgn^s, is widespread and important in 
watermelon crops The plants may be at¬ 
tacked at any stage from seedling to 
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maturity, and according to the time at which 
the infection occurs, it causes a rut of seeds 
in the soil, damping-off of seedlings, stunt¬ 
ing and wilting of the young plants apd 
willing and gradual death of older plants. 
If the stem of an infected })lanl is cut, a 
brown discolouration of the woody parts can 
usually be detected. 

Control, —C)nce introduced into the soil 
the fungus will persist there for \cars. It 
is introduced to new areas by the use of in¬ 
fected seed as the disease is seed borne 
Only seed from uninfected crops should be 
saved, and suspected seed should he dusted 
iis recommended for anthracnosc. 

If the soil is infested, use the varied’ 
!lawkesbur\ Wilt Resistant, 



Cucumber Leaf, abowintf Diaeaaed Areaa 
Cauaed by the Anthraenoae 
Fungus. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

For some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that rarely produce sufficient 
fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant producers of good quality and payable crops, 
«o that with a view to enabling nurserymen to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative 
standards to planters, the above Society was formed under the aegis of the Department of Agriculture, 
and consists of representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fn4ti*^towing industry by making available for budding selected 
ouds from special trees of the best type of quality fruit and of reputed good bearing habit only. Trees 
"from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society Ltd. supplied the following selected buds to nurserymen 
<luring the 1941 oudding season, trees from which should be available for planting during the 1942 season :— 



WashiiiR' 

ton 

Navel. 

Valencia 

Late. 

Marsh 

Giapefruit. 

Eureka 

Lemon. 

Lisbon 

Lemon. 

Emperor 

Mandarin. 

Total. 

Adamson, T , Krmington 

4,000 

4,000 


2,000 



10,000 

'Cambourn, H , Gosford 

Catt, F. D , Carhngford 

3.500 

5,000 


3,000 

... 


11,500 

3,000 

3,000 

... 

3,000 

1,000 


10,000 

Eyles, A T., Kydalmere 

5.000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 

... 


13,000 

Fergu.son, E. H „ Wyong 

1,000 

1,500 

... 

500 

... 


3.000 

Ferguson, F., & Son, Hurstville 
McKee. Geo , Rydalmere ...! 

Rosen, L, P., & Son, Cailing- 

2,500 

2,500 

... 

... 

... 


5,000 

I 1.500 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1 

800 

4,500 

ford . 

10,000 

15,000 

2,000 

5^000 

1,000 

33.^00 

Smith, W,, Rydalmere 
Spurway, F. E, A Son, 

... 

1 

{ 

2,000 

... 

... j 

2,000 

Ennington. 

3.500 

5,000 

1 750 

500 

250 

800 

10,000 

Swane Bros., Ermingtun 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

I 

1,000 

1,000 

10,800 


39,000 

44,000 

1 4.750 

20,000 

4.250 

1,600 

113,600 


Keep On Buying War Savings Cartificates. 
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APIARY NOTES. 


Control of 
Swarming 

A Good Bee’farmmg Practice. 


\\\ A. Goooa(rk, Senior Apiary Instructor. 

THE early-seaiott operations in the apiary—mp to this month—have been mainly 
directed towards giving assistance to the colonies to enable them to become established 
in strengA. Having attained this, it is most important diat swarm-control measures be 
practised to hold the colony strength, so that the best results may be gained in production 
of honey and beeswax* It must be realised tihat a colony, which divides its population 
by swarming, must devote a considerable amount of time during the early hodey-flow to 
re-estabGsUdg itself, thus incurring a loss in its productivity. 


If the bee-farmer be fortunate enough to 
be present when a swarm issues and to secure 
it, this swarm may assist in making up some 
of the lost leeway in production, but it, also, 
must effect a good deal of comb-building 
work to provide for brood-raising and 
honey storage before it may be counted as 
a satisfactory unit in the apiary. 

Again, the spirit of the hive at the time, 
due to the influences which induce swarm¬ 
ing, is such that the jiroduction of surplus 
honey becomes a more or less secondary 
consideration with the bees. It may he. too, 
that the bee-farmer does not desire increase 
in this way, or at the time selected by the 
bees, and thcie is always considerable risk 
of losing the swarm. 

The'control of swarming is, therefore, a 
very imjjortant factor in good bee-farming 
practice. 

Dittributiim of Colouy Strength is Essential 

The cliief factors in swarm control are 
the provision of ample super accommoda¬ 
tion, and the adoption of measures that 
ensure that each section of the hive offers 
inducement to the bees for complete occu¬ 
pation, thus effecting distribution of colony 
strength. 

^^0 4 n 


It will be found that supers of combs are 
more attractive to bees at this period of the 
year, than supers containing frames fitted 
with comb-foundation. The need for build- 
in^up a good store of combs during a 
honey-flow, and recommendations covering 
Uie care of supers of combs through the 
winter for this and other essential require¬ 
ments, liavc been given ])rominence in pre¬ 
vious issues. The best position on the liive 
for a ‘‘Uper containing frames of comb- 
foundation. is under another one already 
occn])ied by the colony. Many beginners 
make the mistake of placing a new super on 
top, without providing any inducement to 
the bees to commence work in it. Little 
relict from congestion is afforded in such 
a cas(', and the bees are inclined to dcvelo]> 
a tendency to swarming. Where a super of 
foundation has to he used for the first addi¬ 
tion over the brood chamber, a drawn comb 
or two should be inserted to induce the bees 
to commence work, or, as an alternative, 
when spare combs are not available, a couple 
of established frames from each side of the 
brood-nest downstairs, may be transferred 
to the new super. This alternative plan 
may be applied, evert where shallow-depth 
supers are used, by allowing the lower por¬ 
tion of the frames to hang dotvrt into the 
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^mcc they previously Occupied in the brood 
chamber. The necessary re-adjustment of 
the frames may t>e made as soon as the 
colony has commenced comb-building in the 
4 »uper. ^ 

AtoiiI CoDfestion. 

Brood-frames containitig an over-supply 
of honey tend to restrict a full extension of 
brood-rearing, and may give rise to conges¬ 
tion and a desire for swarming. This con¬ 
dition is often found in hives following 
the working of a winter flow of honey. To 
afford relief a couple of the honey-logged 
combs niay be moved up to the first super 
and replaced by empl\ ones suitable for 



A Cluttered Swftrm it Handled Without f'enr. 


brood-reanng \\(jrk. Jn some cases the 
conge>sti()n may be relieved by judiciou.s use 
of the honey-extractor. 

\Vhen a honey-flow of sufficient intensity 
to induce the bees to concentrate on storage 
work and reduce the tendency to swarming, 
is delayed, and intense brood-rearing is still 
proceeding in the hive, a measure of relief 
may be obtained by removing combs with 
emerging brood from the more populous 
hives, and giving them to weaker stocks. A 
number of nuclei colonies may also be made 
if accommodation is available for them. 


father imi^ortant means of reducing 
swarming to a minimum are the provision 
of ample hive-entrance ventilation and the 
working of young Italian queen-bees. The 
breeding-stock should be selected for its 
non-swarming qualifications, 

Sfcnring Stray Swarms. 

When the bee-farmer is travelling about 
at this time of the year, it is not unusual 
f(ir him to find a swarm of bees clustered 
near the roadside, or to receive advice from 
a farmer friend that there is a swarm on 
his property which he desires removed. In 
anticipation of securing stray swarms in 
this way, it is a good plan to carry a good 
sound chaff bag and a pkee of string, in the 
hack of the motor vehicle used in apiary 
work. In most instances a swarm will clUvS- 
ler on a branch of a small tree or shrub, 
and it is a very simple matter to open the 
])ag and w^ork it over the swarm, then tie 
firmly with string. The branch is cut off 
with a pocket knife, or small saw from the 
tool-box, the portion of the branch where 
the bag is tied being held securely during 
the cutting operation, so that the bees will 
not be disturbed or allowed to fall. In 
transporting the swarm home, tie the bag on 
the shaded side of the lorry where ample 
fresli air is available; if necessary, such a 
swarm may l)e carried a lengthy distance. 

The chaff bag may be used also when a 
swarm is found clustered on a post, tree 
trunk or such like difficult position. Fold 
tlie bag to about half its length, and place 
in it a few branchy twigs to keep it open, 
I'hen, with the aid of a billycan or cup from 
the tu(‘ker box, scoop the bees into the bag 

The use of diaflf bags in this way saves 
the carting about of screened boxes which 
may often get in the way where space 
counts in general apiary transport opera¬ 
tions. 

Homiif die Swann. 

]n preparing to hive a swarm it should 
he taken into account that the bees arc not 
expecting to find a home all furnished with 
drawn combs and honey. The .swarm is 
[irepared to make a fresh start in new quar¬ 
ters offering ample scope for future exten¬ 
sion work. A swarm should be housed in 
a clean, well-prepared hive containing 
frames with full sheets of comb-foundation, 
and one frame of d>t‘Ot>d containing some 
}oinig larvae and eggs. The young brood, 
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demanding the irtimediate attention of nurse and proceeds to comb-foundation, it requires 
bees, tends to make the colony contented, that each sheet must be very firmly attached 
\vhilst the rehiainder of the frames of foun- to frame top-bar or a good non-stretching^ 
dation offer ample scope for the full wire fitted very close up to the top-bar. For 
employment of the remainder of the force, the proper attachment to a wire it is neces- 
As a swarm of bees enters the hive en masse sary to employ an electric embedder. 

The Placmg of Brood Cozxibs. 

A good deal of importance is attached to worker cells, should be placed in the centre 
assessing the value, for brood-rearing, of of the brood-chamt>er, and the others in 
each brood frame, and also the order in their order of merit on each side, so that 
which they should be placed in the hive, the two poorest combs for producing worker 
The best two combs, those containing the brood should be right on each side wall of 
greatest amount of perfectly constructed the hive body. 

Carelessness is Responsible for the Spread of Brood Disease. 

It has been said that “The worst disease work, it is soon brought under notice of the- 
bees suffer from is ignorance (jn the part of Department and prompt measures are taken 
the bee-farmer,” and from experience with to suppress it and trace the .source of the 
“A.F.B.” (Bacillus larvae) disease in this trouble. 

State, much may be said in support of this It is not beyond the interested beginner 
claim. In neai ly every case where an out- to recognise the abnormal appearance of the 


liupectintf the Hive 

1. —Smoking the hive. 

2. —Removing the top. 

3. —Inspecting the super. 

4. —Removing the super. 

5. —-Removing brood frame. 

6. —Inspecting brood. 

V.S.A, DtpL Agric. Biock.} 


break of the brood disease has been located, 
the source of the infection has been traced 
to downright carelessness or disinterested 
inexperience on the part of some bee¬ 
keeper. Where the disease is spread to an 
apiary managed by anyone interested in his 
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brood associated with ‘'A.F.B.'' disease. 
The sprinkling of discoloured cappings, 
usually sunken a little, and the brownish 
mass of the dead larvie, which is of a stringy 
nature, are the significant symptoms of the 
disease .—(Continued on page 489.) 
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• VITAL ARMAMENTS IN AUSTRALIA'S WAR EFFORT 

To-doy FARM MACHINES are as vital to Australia s war effort as the 
rifles—machine guns—big guns—or tanks—because our Austro I ton ond 
Allied troops, war workers ond civiUons must be fed Therefore every 
existing farm machine which can be mode reody for service, must work 
to full capacity this year to produce our vitally essential food supplies. 

MANPOWER AND METALS CAN'T BE SPARED for ony large-scale pro¬ 
duction of new farm machines Examine your International Horvester 
Company equipment and list the new ports you rwed without delay Go 
to your nearest Internationol Horvester Agent Remember, there is o 
big demand for new parts . , Avoid the "last-minute rush" . . . ACT 
AT ONCE 

CHECK ail ywr macMnes. 

Order the new parts you need NOW! 

WmapoiiM mvmryone can ucm^Savtngc Bond * cr Cerftficafe#. 


JNTEItNATIONAl- HAFtVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTV 

n> IN vrcToniA. 

H PYRMONt BKIOGt f+O., CAMPEKDOWN SVD^rv 
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YOU CAN SAVE VALUAffii LIOUID FUEL by using . 
DIESEL TRACTOR wbidb cunsumes abnost half as much fuel 

as a Spark ^tion Tractor. 

DEMCO’S DIESEL 

TRACTORS are 

Simplest, 

Best value, 

Cheapest running 
of all the Diesel tractors. 

• 

Write without obhgation, far literature to : 

DEMCO MACHINERY CO. PTY. LTD. 

243/247 CLEVELAND 8T., REDPERN, N.8.W., 

or enquire at your Local Agent. 



ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER 


-FOR- 


RENOWN 


Brand 


BINDER TWINE 



HADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

... BY . .. 

il. SCOTT PTIT. ITOm tope, Cordage, and Binder Twine Mannfactnrers, 
Its Clarenee Street, Sydney :: Works, MaoeoL 
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mVIT GROWING FEATURE 
.... FOR OCTOBER .... 


THE CUSTARD APPLE. 


H. W. Kastwood, H.D.A , 

AtTUuv(»H there are many species of the family 
Annonaceac» only four have attracted much 
attention in Australia, namely:— 

(1) The Netted Custard Apple or Bullock's 
Heart (Annona reticulata). 

(2) The Prickly Custard Apple or Sour Sop 
(Anuofta muruata). 

(3) The Scaly Custard Apple or Sweet Sop or 
Su^ar Apple (Annona squamosa). 

(4) The Cherimoya or Peruvian Custard 
Apple (Annofta cherimola). 

Experience over a period of >ears has shown 
that the first three species are more adapted to 
and thrive belter in the tropics, w’hercas the 
Cherimola custard apple, besides being a better 
commercial type ol fruit, i^ nioie suited to the 
sub-tropical cimditions of the North Coast dis¬ 
trict of this State This \anety is deilt with m 
ibis article; it is essentially a dessert fruit and 
only grown commercially in a small way 

Suitable Climatic Conditioiis. 

Sutiahle climatic conditions arc more important 
tliaii other factors for successful fruit produc¬ 
tion, and to a lesser extent, tree growth. This 
tree grows better on the North Coast on the 
undulating lands in close proximity to the sea, 
than situations a little further inland where 
autumn and wdnter temperatures which cause 
chilling and frosts, are usually experienced yearly. 
Rainfall is more frequent and heavier near the 
recast, and this, together with less variation in 
tcmpc'raturcs and relatively higher humidities, is 
more conducive to fruit setting, development and 
maturation. 

Broadly it may be stated that the custard 
apple docs well under conditions similar to those 
where bananas arc cultivated with success, but 
the Cherimoya can withstand lower temperatures 
than bananas after the fruit is harvested and 
IxTore blossoming commences. It is advisable to 
plant this tree above the frost line, 

A Sby Bearer, 

NotwithvStanding that custard apple trees grow 
well and flower profusely, they more often than 
not bear light and irregular main crops of fruit 
and are shy bearers This phenomenon has con*^ 
cerned growers of this fruit for years past, and 
has influenced them against expanding their 
areas and given no encouragement to oHiers to 
plant this tree. 

It has been recorded* that although the flower 
is ijerfect there is no floral mechanism for poll}* 
nation, and that the male and female reproductive 


Special Fruit Instructor. 



CuftAfd Apple. 


parts do not mature at the same time, which 
makes self pollination impossible and cross polli- 
natuni necessary. The primitive structure of the 
flowers, together with lack of attractive colour, 
excludes bee pollination. 

(Observations disclose that the flowers are not 
visited by various and numerous pollinating 
in''<cls. and it is presumed that moths and flies 
do most of the pollinating, T'he scarcity of 
pollinating m.sects is one reason for shy bearing 

The flowers do not produce an abundance of 
pollen, but when fresh and vialde, it is sticky. The 
carptls are short lived, and the stigmatic surface 
soon dries up under hot, dry conditions These 
conditions ate often experienced during late 
spring in this district, and they coincide with the 
main blossoming period of this tree, and arc 
therefore harmful to general tree performance 
and cropping 

Time of Flowering leflueiices Fruit Set. 

The long-stalked and pendulous flowers, which 
are greenish-'yellow in colour with thick outer 
petals about an inch long, <l<iVelop in succession. 


• M. S. Ahmisl,—poHmatloti Abd Selection of Annona 
Squamosa and Abnona Cherimola.” Bui. j$7> Mm. of Agr.. 
bgypl. 
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and in large nutnbers if the flowering season is 
prolonged Those which appear singly on the 
cxtr(‘mities of the branches and which are very 
exposed, together with the weaker flowers t)f the 
clusters that commonly appear on the twigs, and 
those on wood of current growth are not of much 
importance, as they are usually shed 1>> the tree. 
Even if they set fruit, it generally \sithers and 
drops later on 



A Well.grown and Well-fhaped 6«yetf.old 
Custard Apple Tree in Full Foliage. 


1'he flowers \^hlch appear during the usual 
flowering period in October and November on 
the lower and more sheltered p,'irts of the tree 
and on unc-vear and older wood (provided they 
set) dcvel»>i) quicker and produce th<‘ best fruit 
These fruits enjoy a more humid atnuKpherc, their 
vStalks thicken rapidly and draw sufficient nourish¬ 
ment and they escajie injury from sunscorch. If 
only a small number of the main blossi^ms set 
fruit, due to reasons previously explained, su!>- 
.sequent flouers mav be produced right into 
Eebruai^. 

Factors Affecting Quality. 

hVuits tha sM in October and November arc 
usually picked in April or May They develop 
during a peri<xl of the yeat more favourable to 
growth than tin period of development of fruit 
scf in Januarv or Eebruary. Karlv fruit settfng 
influences the quality as well as the size of the 
fruit. If early grown fruit is picked at the* right 
stage of maturity, the flavour i« excellent, and 
such fruits usually bring higher prices on the 
market Thc> have fully developed seeds which 
give better germination. 

The time of setting, although most important, 
is not the only factor which influences the size 
and quality of fruit. Uniform humidity and 
W'armth encourages the growth of the Cherimoya, 
and soil fertility also influences the size of the 

fniit. 
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EVuit from later bbssoming may have to be 
picked before full maturity to avoid damage from 
chilly night temperatures. Such temperatures 
check the growth, and the fruit turns a bluish 
colour which later changes to black, and then 
the fruit wither.s and dies. 

V\'ell developed fruit, if picked before being 
chilled, can be ripened artificially, but the flavour 
is not entirely satisfactory F'ruit which has not 
reached a reasonable stage of development cannot 
he ripened by artificial methods: this fruit de¬ 
velops a hltiish-hlack colour and shrivels. The 
intensity of the dark colour varies accorditijj to 
the degree of ripening at the time of picking; 
howe\er slight the discolouration is, it renders 
the fruit relatively unfit for marketing. 

Sufficient reasons have been .advanced to explain 
tliat it necessary to obtain regularly a good 
setting of fruit from the first blossoming to make 
a success of custard apple growing Natural 
agencies cannot be relied upon to achieve this 
setting, and it is not practicable to practise hand 
p()llinati(m which would secure ammal good crops 
of fruit ftom the early blossoms. E'low^ers on the 
extremities of branches and the weaker ones of 
the clusters that appear on twigs could he used 
foi hand ixdlinatitm without effecting the future 
crop of the trees. 

The Fruit. 

The Cherimoya fruit is formed of nnmerons 
carpels, and ma> l)e heart-shajied. coniCcil, ov.il oi 
somewhat irregular in form. It is not uncommon 
to lind fruits that have developecl on one side 
only, or are liadly misshapen Such a condition 
IS usually due to inadequat(‘ pollination of the 
carpel complement 



Clofe.up of Limb, Carryiittf WeU.developed Fruit. 


The fruit is light-green in colour when ripe, 
has a thin and delicate skin and weighs from K? 
tf» 5 Ih. The flesh is white, fairly juicy and melting 
with a sulv-acid flavour which is delicate, sweet 
and rich. Numerous black and brown seeds the 
si/e of a bean are scattered throughout the flesh. 

{To be continued,) 
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Re-workmg Apple and Pear Trees. 

(ConcludedJrom page 423.) 

H. Bkoadfoot, Chief Fruit Instructor; and 
E. (. Whittaker, Packing and Grafting Instructor. 


THIS article commenced in the Angnst ifsne 
and was continned in September, To dale the 
authors have dealt with the general principles 
of re^woiking, and described the re-furnishing 
method, giving detaib of the three grafts nsed 
in this work. In the present issue, they deal 
with such other grafts as the strap, bark, wedge, 
and whip and tongue. 

The Strap Graft. 

I'hc strap graft is an imiHovecl type of 
])ark graft; the stock wounds heal o\ei 
nnich moie (piicklv and there is little chauc(‘ 
of wind damage, as with ordinary baik 
grafts It takes a little longer to pre])are the 
scions and the stock, but the advantages are 
well worth the little extra trouble. Strap 
grafting is eminently suitable for the ends 
of the limbs when re-'furmshing, and foi 
laige cuts such as result fnmi stum]) 
grafting In the latter case, it is mostl\ 
used with su|»plementar) hark-grafts to 
ensure (puck callousing of the w^oiind, 

r 

The iinncipal cause of failure with strap- 
grafts IS cutting the strap too thin, and can* 
should he taken when cutting to see that 
a good slice of wood, as well as liark, i^ 
lucoriHirated in the strap. 

Two methods of ])rei)aring the scions 
arc* shown m Fig. 12, but generally speak¬ 
ing, (/)) IS In tar the 
simpler and is quite 
satisfdctort in 
practice as (a). It is 
much easier and 
quicker to tack the 
strap to the P^pof th(' 
stock with small 
panel pins than to 
criss-cross the ties; in 
fact with small limbs, 
and provided the 
strap sits down flush 
on the cut surface, 
neither tacking nor 
criss-crossiiig of the 
ties over the strap is 
necessaty. 


The Bark Graft 

The bark or rind graft is probably the 
simplest graft of the lot, and consequeiitH 
IS most popular. 1 'he bark of the stocK 
is split down for an inch or so, and loosened 
at the top to aliow?^ entry of the action. The 
scion is prepared by making one mam slop¬ 
ing cut about syj inches in length, and then 
taking a thin slice of bark and wood from 
the back of the point of the cut, thus making 
a chisel-Iike point which facilitates pushing 
the scion down betw'cen the bark and the 
wood of the stock. 

The scion is then jiiished home, tied 
tightly and sealed. 'I'his style of grafting 
IS best done when the saj) is flowdng fairl} 
freel> 

The Wedge Graft. 

1 bis is an excellent graft for small limbs 
\lth(jugh once used extensneh, it is not so 
suitable for large limbs as a combination 
of strap and bark graft, owing to the danger 
ot wood rot following the accunmlation of 
watei in the split, with conso(|uent deca\ 
of tlu heart of the limb 

The limb to be grafted is cut off where 
desin*d, and split across the cm surface 
I he scions are cut wedge-shaped, wdth the 
outer edge a shade thicker than the inner 
one so that the stock will hold it lirmlv at 
the point w’here the union takes place; 

the cambium layer 
betw( en bark and 
w(K-d When insert¬ 
ing tlie scion, can- 
must l>c tak(m to set. 
tliat the cambium 
layer of both stock 
and scion are xn con¬ 
tact. After insertion, 
llie giaft should be 
tied and thoroughly 
H'aled 

The WUp-Tongne 
Graft 

This is the most 
popular method of 
working overall kinds 
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Fitf. 11.—A $tr«p-rr«fted Stump, 

Note how the end* of tht limbs have ralloused 
oompl^itaiy over at the tnil of the second season. 
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of nursery stock and foot grafts; if it is wdl 
dctne irresults in a strong and almost 
perfect umon. 

The stock IS prepared by making a flat 
sloping cut from to 2 inches long, and 
then at a point about a third of the way 
down from the lop of the mam cut, another 
shot ter cut, about to ^ inches long, in 
the opposite direction 



Tig ld,*^5trap OraftiAp 

1 he i>cion in position at the c nd of a limb prior to 
tying and waictng 


The scion is prepared m exactly the same 
manner, and stock and scion arc then joined 
together by inserting the tongue of the 
scion into tne cleft on the stock and forcing 
them firmly into place If stock and scion 
arc approximately the same diameter, a very 
neat join will result, but if the stock is 
larger than the scion, the latter should be 
placed over to one side of the stock cut in 
order that the cambium layers of both may 
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be in contact on that side at least. When in 
position, the graft should be tightly tied and 
effectively sealed. 

Stiiiiip-Graftiiif. 

In view of the cost and lime involved 
in re-fumishing. many growers still choose 
to convert tlieir trees by the old method 



of stump-grafting, and although, as men- 
lioned earlier in this article, the widespread 
incidence of Polystieius, etc., during latt 
years makes this something of a risky pro 
cedure, it is still possible to make a satis 
factory job of the conversions by thi* 
method, provided a few simi)le precaution^ 
arc taken. 

In the first place, the stock tree shoulc 
he de-headed rea.sonably high—say, -3 to 3 
feet above the fork, according to the nature 
and ^owth of the tree—and all lateral 
powth, spurs, etc., below the cuts should 
be retained to provide as much leaf surface 
and shade for the butt as possible for the 
first year or two, or until the new grafts 
l^ve attained a fair amount of growft. 


As wood-rot fungi gain entry to a tree 
through wounds, the aim should be to get 
the saw-cuts, etc., healed over as quickly 
as possible, and to that end plenty of scions 
should be used, and wherever possible the 
strap-graft should be utilised owing to its 
quick callousing properties. 

On small limbs up to about 2 inches in 
diameter, one good strap-graft should 
suffice, but on cuts up to 3 inches or 4 
inches across, a strap-graft, supplemented 
by .several bark-grafts placed about 2 inches 
apart, is necessary to ensure that the wouiul 
is calloused over within a reasonable period. 



Fif. 15.—The Giraft. 


(')nce the healing-over process is com¬ 
plete, any superfluous grafts may be re¬ 
moved. Up to this, time, they should be 
merely suppressed by slightly harder cut¬ 
ting tnan tne selected main shoots. 
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Following grafting, vigorous growth grafts should be able to furnish all the 
usually arises from the spurs, etc, retained foliage necessary. 

below the grafts, and from time to time f^ver-heavy pinning of the young grafts 
this growth should be cut back m order to for the hist year or so is not advisable, 
keep It below the level of the new scions, otherwise tlie quick callousing of the wounds 



Ft|f 16 Tree Cut Back and Prepared for 
Whip-tfraft 

If such growth is allov^cd to (lc\clop un- 
checlvcd, It will ultimately giow abo\e the 
grafts and senoush relaid their growth 
\fter the fiist season, this lower growth 
may be tliinncd out In cutting away thi 
stroiigci shoots all wcainds iexulting from 
this piocess being imtnedialely pamted over 
with a suitabk iratcrial ^fter the second 
oi third >tai, pracucally all this lower 
growth may lx removed, as by then the 



Fitf 17 —A 5tump-graft«d Tree 

Note tho nuiuliroi vioiis ut>ed aiul kft 

I IKIOVA giifts 


ma\ be unduly retarded It should be 
realised that the quicker the stump gets a 
fan sized head on it again the better foi 
the loot system, and the tiec in geneial An 
inspection of the grafts should bf nude fiom 
time to time, and if the slightest sign of 
invasion by wood-iot fungi is detected, nita* 
su^es to counteract it should he undei taken 
inimediatcl> 


U$e of Septic Tank Effluent on Vegetable Crops. 


Tui* Department oi Put)lic Health has furnished 
the following statement as the dangtrs of using 
septic tank effluent for irrigating \tgetables 
intended toi human consumption — 

(t) Danger of soiling tlx hands of the person 
utilising the effluent foi watering \egetibles The 
effluent ma\ contain <ltseaj»e prodiuing haclcna, 
and the hands ot the usei ma^ bceomt tfmtami- 
nated m this wav 

(2) Danger of contamin«iting \cgetables which 
would in the ordinary course of events latex be 

400 


looked \ tgetahlcs such as cairots and swede 
turnips mav he grated and consumed m the law 
stati and there would be a possibility of infec¬ 
tion by tins means The jiossihihu of conve>mg 
infctlum by the outer leaves of cabbages, etc, 
IS ronsidcred remote and unhkily 

(V Salad vegetables should, in no circum¬ 
stances he irrigated with septic tank effluent 
owing to the likely danger of conveying infection 
directly by this means 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRAUA. 


NATIONAL SECURITY (General) REGULATIONS. 


CONTROL OF CITRUS FRUITS ORDER 


In puiMUume ot uisulnllon >9 ot th( National Seiuritv ((renernl) HeMruIatlouH and all othpf pov^ers 
thoreunto enablniK T <tEOU(»F. \1 AN D\MB, a ot tlu MmibUr of blute for SupplN and i)<Aelopm»*i»t 

uiidei' tl](; saia ugidatioii >9 ITEltHnV Oltli&R aa ioliows -> 


< 1 tut ion 
Ddlmtions 


Ptohibition 
Ngaiimt sale, 

«•!{ 

( oinpliancu 
ith 

dni< liotia 
R( IOC it ion 
■e(( of 
dilutions 
U( turns 
f ih< 

*.t it! inout', 

< onijiu IK f niFiit 


1 I his ord(» mav b( <itetl a*, tlie Control of Citniu Fruitts Otdri 

2 In UiIa Ordei unlcM the contiary mkniion appears-^ 

Citrus tiiutN ineaiih <itrus fruits of all tvpFs and ^uiiFtws txctpl imiel oiunires 
and niuiKluiins 

(ontiolkr uiFanw tlw (ontrolUi of Dokmr FoodsiultH and/or the Diputv Coiittoller 
of I)<tFiKe 1 oo MiUfa in tin State f Sew Soutii Wales and imlules any pirson or 
bod\ iuthoiiHe I by the Conti olio tor the purport s of this Oidei 
(»iowo inoiiis u iHJson o glared ^vholl 3 oi paitly in giowiiig in the Stat( of New 
South VS lies fitriiK frtiit foi piirpostn other than for his own domestic wiiRinnption 
hut shall not iiKlud< j^ni gtowei engaged wholly oi parlh in glowing Citrug Fruits 
In tint lua of the Stati ot New South Wales (xttnding foi 2 j miles lU a noitherlv 
diKtiion fioni thi NoriUi bank ot the Kuti Muinv 
d A gifwd Rhull not »*)0 iwiipb distiibiite d<liver remove oi otherwise dispose of 
(itrus fiuit undu the authontv ot and in accoidaiwe with diieitions given bv the 

Contiollei in that behalf fioin tin to time 

4 When im diiection i^e^iviii Iv th< (out roller in putsuaiicc of paiagiaph 8 of this 
Oidei the grown or groWU's t» whom smh direction is given shall comply with siuh 
dirertion in e\<i\ lespirt 

) Vn> diieftion issue 1 by tlw (unnolhi imrsugnt to this Older nuv ftoni time to tim< 
be icvokfd oi \ ined bv the (outnJlei 

t» \ giowi) sludl on or Inlon i htc fixid from time to timu in that belialf bv the 
lontioihi furiiisl surh lUtum <i Istiniatis m mat iH nquind bv the Controller in 
nl'’1ion to (itius fruits 

7 \ pnson shall i ot make io\ I d f ><(it<Mieiit in any Return oi Fstimati oi purimited 
Httiini It FHlutiiit fiiimslH i oi pui|(itiiig to la tinniHlied puimiuitt to this Older 
fc. IliN Order shall apt>l\ to tta si »t» >f N«w South Wiles but shall not imlnde ihat 
mil ot lull in tin stiN ot \tw S utli \S dis evttuding 2» miles in a northeilv direction 
tioin Itu Noith lank of the Kud Mini iv The Older shall come Into operation ni the 
dit< iKuof iiid shall coptimie ii foci niil and unhss revoked 


DATED this J W fc in n dav of SUM I MHER 1 M » 

<sgd ) \ D VV IS 

DIIK.AIF OI ini' MINlsilK OF SI\1F FOR sf PPH \\D DFVFJttPMlM 
rhi Depufv < ontioPer of Ihftiui Koolstutts Mi H I RkIiikK his authorised thi icntial Ftieutive of the 
‘NSW <lt?us Fniif Oiowtis (oumHte» ant I oi il hi tin t (itius Funt (»^ower^ Conniiittee to act subject to 
his dncctioii with tin lowcis ot a (ontrolbi unhr ih Ot l«r Ihe (intral l\<tutj\i will genenlh BUfieiiiitend 
* tin idniniistialioii ot tin sduiin li tin I oc il < on n ttc 


ITBW SOUTK WAXiSS CIT^.VB FBTTZT 0»0WSBS OOMMTTTSS. 

csittbaib xsxjsoxrTxvx; oxTRtrs tmvtt a&owsBS ooicikxttbb. 

BUCK John Milium Pc mi (hunuin < < Piohiuis (o op Dintt ibutiug Sorntv ltd 

Hx K() Post Otlke riANMVRKFl Phone 
M4(M Vllei hours I V M>42 

CHAIIIS William Windsor < t ostoid Coop ( itiUs Pickiin, House I fd 

( OSFOBh 

Pin in. (fOsfoid 114 Afti i hours (mstmd 140 
LNIK N VP, Ambiose CcH)ig MI V 1 iilimient IIouw SVDNM 

Phoiu B2811 \fU r houis F\ lUOi 

FIWVN Francis fosepli Ml V l^iiliimcnt House SVDNFV if d (OsTOUD 

Ml It HI 11 John WfsUv WINDSOR Ph »iu Windsor i 

BOCAX. SXSmXOT OBOWBB8 GOMEMCZTTBXm. 


OOSFOHU 
( HAII IS William W in l«oi ( Man igei) 
scon Cecil Stanley (Miiiagei) 

COLM\N Rogei ((^lowir) 

I BASK Austin Goidcm ((.tower) 

WOOD, Roy (Fiuit Inspcctcn) 

OT RIMKXH 

F'RELBURN, Iluliert lolm (Managvi) 
VARNALl Muuntfoid Be lumont O.tower) 
ARNO I, Vi thin Connluis (Fiuit Insjettoi) 
W\0N(r 

MURRAV: Tlioman (Managei) 

C'ALDWFLIi William (flrowtr) 

ARNOT, Ailhur ConieliUH (F'ruit liisriettoi) 
USAROW 

FAtfAN Victor Stanley (DirMtoi) 
FHONSDON, Kdward Percy ((.rower) 

WOOD, Roy (Fruit ImsTieLtor) 

DNTRTON 

TOTOSFND William Francia (Managei) 
NEWTON Valentine Field (Manager) 

JACKA, Wahtr (Oiowci) 

HAHRIHON RuRHell Mervvn (Grower) 
HAIDLN, lack Norman (F'rult IuNpecior) 
GRIFFITH 

MALUNSON, Randolph (Manager) 

WARD Jolin Kdwatd (Oroaer) 

BOTTRELL, Peuy Clarence (Fruit Inspector) 


A FNDA 

WOOD Anthony B irclav tluprnuii (Manager) 
lONt.in USl Oswald fohn ((*rowe?) 

DWISON lohn HihUi (Fruit luspeitoi) 
lilies hisrmcr 

WUFNCn Pficival (.toigc Kenthutst ((*row«r) 
\RNOl D Vhm Dunicip (C.iower) 

Mills William Alfiod Winston street, Asquith 
(Finn Jnspet toi) 

WINDSOR 

MIT ( HFI L lohn W esUy ((;.rowei) 

RICKllSS Hirold Ernewt ((wfownr) 

SPlNKb William Heiiiy (I'luit Iiispcctoi) 
NURRAIONG 

BRO'* N Marsh ill («iuwet) 

VlNtlM Alfred F'lederirk (Giowtr) 

SPINKS William Henry (F'tult liiHuctoi) 

MOORl AND 

BFN TON (yiil F’tederKk Kennedy (Piiift Inspictor) 

I VMBERl rnw-L Mnmiug ((.lowei > 

MOBBS Tlionias Fdward (0»<ywer) 

HUNTER VaILKV 

ARM''I hong Ernest Carl (CJrowcr) 

BORHAM Pen V F (Glower) 

BFMON Cyril Fiedeikk Ktmiedy (F'nut Inspector) 
NARROMINF* 

Me nil I oP, Roydeii Qeoige (OroweO 
M (.RATH .Tanice Vinctnt (Fruli Inspector) 
barlow, George Henry Rov (Gmwei) 


Full particulara regarding the admimatration of th< Control Older can be obtained tiom the Members of 
the Central Executive NSW Fruit Groyvere Committee ot troin ativ of the Memlieib of the liocal District Citru# 
Fmlt Orowere Committees, or from the Deputy OontrolKi Defence Foodetutfa, Demock'b Building 424 George 
Street, Sydney, 
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BLUESTONE 

“E8A** Brand. 

Manufactured by 

THE ELECTROLYTIC REFINING AND 
SMELTING COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. PORT KEMBLA, N.S.W. 

Guaianletd (o contain not lex than 99% 
Sidphaie of Copper. 

USE IT 

III praparBfcion for Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees aUd Vines. 

For Treatment of Foot-rot in Sheep. 

To prevent Liver Fluke in Sheep. 

Am a Drench for Worms in Sheep and 
Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Agents for all States: 

ELDER SMITH & CO. LIMITED* 

All Capital Cities. 

Write for Booklet—** Better Yields by 
Sprsyiag with ESA Bluestone.'* 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding forty 
million pounds in value have been 
administered 

OM 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may he obtained on application to his 
Agent-—the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O'Connell Street, 
(Box 7A* G.paO.}, Sydney. 

W. B« OEDDES, Public Trustoom 




High Schools 

The Department wishes to call attention to the 
facilities provided by the Hurlstone, Farrer 
Memorial and McCaughey Memorial Agricultural 
High Schools. 

A five-year course, leading to the Leaving 
Certificate Exammahoa. is provided. 

Provision u made for pupils who wish to enter 
the Teachers' Colleges for training as teachers 
of agricultural subjects or to enter the University. 

In addition to a training m the agricultural 
sciences, the pupils receive a sound general edu¬ 
cation. and special attention is paid to practical 
training in the field and on the farm. Wool- 
classing IS also taught. 

Application for admission to these schools 
should be lodged immediately 

The boarders pay £I4 per term for board, 
lodging and laundry (three terms a year). If 
in attendance the whole three terms the total 
charge will be £42. For two or more hoys of one 
family attending one of these schools, the fees per 
pupil are £33 12s Od per annum In allotting 
places for boarders, preference is given to eligible 
applicants from country districts 

The equipment generally is up-to-date, and is 
designed to show the latest developments in 
labUur-saving devices 

A limited number of free scholarships is 
available annually at each school. Particulars 
will be made available on application. 

HURLSTONE 

The Hurlstone Agricultural High School is 
situated at Glenfield. 24 miles from Sydney, in 
modem buildings amidst spacious fields and 
playing areas 

The School accommodates 215 boarders and 
about 225 day boys Day boys may obtain 
free train passes to and from their homes. 

McCAUGHEY MEMORIAL. 

The grounds of the McGaughey Memorial 
Agricultural High School. Yanco. comprise an 
area of approxiinxtely 1,000 acres, and the 
buildings are surrounded by capacious lawns and 
gardens. The school accommodates 200 boarders. 

FARRER MEMORIAL. 

At the Farrer Memorial Agr^ieulturat High 
School at Calala. 7^ miles from Tamworth. there 
18 accommodation for boarders. 

The site consisting of 252 aoraa occupies a 
mamificent position m the beautiful Peel River 
Valley, and is laid out on the principle of a 
homestead and mixed farm* 

J. G. McKENZlE, 

Director of Edueaiion* 
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PARAGRAPHS AND NOTICES. 

Spraying Protects Vines Against Downy Mildew. 


Owing to the dry seasons which have been 
experienced duHng the last few years in New 
South Wales, little or no loss has occurred from 
downy mildew of the vine. In consequence, there 
may be a tendency on the f«rt of some vine 
growers to neglert to spray with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture as a preventive of this fungous disease. The 
shortage of labour may also influence certain 
growers to neglect spraying for the time being, 
and again the uncertainty of future prospects of 
the wine industry may have an effect. 

With a change to “normal’* seasons we can 
expect downy mildew to make its appearance, and 
the result f)f not spraying may prove very detri¬ 
mental. The operation may be looked upon in the 
light of an insurance. I have witnessed the effects 
of downy mildew since the year 1917, when it first 
made appearance in Rutherglen, Victoria, and my 
experience of the results in bad years from neglect 
of spraying would never suggest an easing up in 
the use of Bonlcaux. 

Not onij does downy mildew affect the pruning 
wood for the following year, but it can also mean 
disaster to a coming crop if an early attack is 
experienced on the young bunches. This disease, 
if only attacking the foliage, can interfere seriously 
with the proper ripening of the grapes, which in 
liirii prevents the making of good quality wine. 
Where vines are badly attacked, the grapes may 


only l)e fit for the making of distillation wine. 
Table grapes, of course, can be rendered unsuit¬ 
able for marketing. 

Xn addition to the summer spores, downy mildew 
produces winter spores. These carry over in the 
soil until suitable spring or summer conditions 
develop them, and start a fresh attack of the 
fungus. Hence it can be seen that although the 
State has been fairly free from the disease for 
*'ome considerable time, it can reappear when 
suitable weather conditions exist. 

I cannot forecast what restrictions may be 
imposed in the future on the wine industry, and 
growers unfortunately, will have to carry" on, 
unless conditions get too bad. However, if the 
w’orking of a \ineyard is worth doing at all, then 
it is worth doing well. Table grape growers have 
brighter prospects than wine grape growers, and 
these men cannot forego the usual spraying 
jirogramme. 

Bluestone may be difficult to ])rocure in some 
instances, but every endeavour should be made to 
obtain it before deciding to abandon Bordeaux 
spraying. Quite a numlier of growers I have 
rontactetl have sufficient stocks on liand to carry 
them through the season. It is important to use 
fresh lime; even specially hydrated lime .should 
not be old stock.—H. L. Manukl, Viticultural 
F \pcrt. 


Bunch-facing of Cherries Saves Labour. 


()wiN«. to shortage of labour fur harvesting and 
packing of fruit, serious consideration must be 
given to carrying out these operations with the 
minimum of handling, (irowers’ organisations in 
the main cherry producing di.stricts have passed 
resolutions requesting the Department to make a 
regulation prohibiting *‘row^-facing” of cherries, 
as they contend that much time, labour and ex¬ 
pense will be saved in packing the fruit, if ’Vow¬ 
facing** is prohibited. Consideration is being given 
lo this request. 

Departmental officers have for some years been 
opposed to ’Vow-facing” of cherries, as the prac¬ 
tice not only slows down packing operations, but, 
mainly because there is a tendency towards ’*top- 
ping” the fruit, for no matter how conscientious 
the ”facer” may be, one is liable to pick out the 
largest cherries when individual fruits are selected 
and rowed in. 

’’Bunch-facing” of cherries, which will give a 
satisfactory ’’face” for display purposes and will 
save labour in packing, has been demonstrated and 
recommended by D^arimental officers. In addi¬ 
tion, this method gives a truer indication of the 


fruit in the box. It should be borne in mind that 
tlie Act governing the marketing of fruit requires 
that the shown surface of the fruit shall be a true 
indication of the whole of the fruit in the package 
Topping is an offence under the Act, and renders 
offenders liable to prosecution. 

Mewing this question from the labour shortage 
position, it is estimate<l that with a little practice 
a “facer” will be able to ‘‘bunch-face” five or six 
boxes an the same time that is required to “row- 
face” one box* This means that where a grower 
has employed eight to ten ’'facers” in the past, 
two only will be required, thus making further 
laliour available for picking the fruit or othei- 
duties. 

In “bunch-facing,” instead of selecting single 
cherries and rowing them in, clumps of several 
cherries are lifted by the stalks and placed in the 
l>ox with the .stems uppermost When the first 
layer of fruit is completW the l>ox is then filled 
by carefully tipping in the required quantity of 
fruit.-—C. G. Savage, Chief, Division of Horti¬ 
culture. 


4SI 
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Disposal of Second Year Hens. 


Many poultry farmers, attracted by the 
exceptionally high prices ruling in the 
markets for hens, arc inquiring about mar¬ 
keting the second-year hens while prices are 
good. It must be realised, however, that 
egg prices are also high, and if normal 
])roduction is obtained between now and 
February, it would l)e more profitable to 
hold hens—light l)reed hens at any rate— 
for that period or even longer, tlian to sell 
them now. 'Hie only circumstances which 
would justify the disposal of hens at pre¬ 






sent are shortage of labour, lower than 
average production, and inadequate accom¬ 
modation. 

The estimated monthly ])roduction fr(jm 
first- and second-year hens from ()ctober 
to February is as follows:—Otobor, k) 
eggs per bird; November, jy; December, 
i6: January, 13; February, 11. Jf the 
second-year hens maintain those levels of 
production they should shf>w a j)rofit over 
cost of feed for the five months, of about 
JOS. per pair, provided that there is a slight 



Hiead of Good t*zyet 


Hesa of Poor L^yer 
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increase in egg prices after November. 
Even though light l)reed hens are now realis¬ 
ing los. per pair in the markets, the egg 
production between now and the end of 
February, plus, say 4s. per pair for the 
bircU at that time,’ would show a better 
return. 

Thus, as far as light breeds arc concerned, 
the soundest course is to cull only those 
which arc obviously not in laying condition 
and any which show signs of breaking into 
a moult. 

In the case of heavy breeds, the same 
procedure should be adopted if the birds 
continue laying up to the averages meit*' 
tioned above, hut usujilly among second- 
\ear hens of these breeds there are a nunv^ 
her which become ‘^'oarse,’’ and therefore 
do not lay suflicient eggs to warrant keeping 
them until they moult. 1'hese birds should 


be marketed; they should realise higher 
prices on account of their size, and it will 
he more profitable to sell them while the 
good prices hold. 

I'he advice given regarding both light and 

heavy breeds is on the assumption that the 
number of per.sons employed on the farm 
wotild not be reduced even were the old 
birds sold in one hatch. If. however, a 
reduction in staff could he made by quick 
disprKsal, the position would he altered, and 
an e(|uai or perhaps better return might be 
obtained by selling. 

\nothcr aspect that should not he over- 
k»()ked is the effect of wholesale marketing 
of hens early in the season on the supplies 
of eggs available for exj^ort and local 
reijuirenicnts, and on the prices received for 
the hens. 


The Cost of Producing Eggs. 


The cost of producing eggs is a matter 
which is fretjuently discussed, and vshile it 
is difficult to work out an estimate which 
would apply to all farms, owitig to ttu* wide 
xariation in conditions, size of farm, value, 
etc , a fairly accurate figure can be arrived 
at on a one-man farm of, say, five acres, 
carrying 1,000 layers. W ith a view to show¬ 
ing present day costs on this basis, iv 
allowing the basic wage to the owner, plus 
interest on capital invested, the following 
estimate has been pre])ared: - 

Tlic Basis ,— 

5-acre farm. 

1,000 layers. 

I-ahoiir- -one man and part assistance of 
wife. 

Production—12 doz. eggs per hen per 
annum. 

Average prices of principal foodstuffs 


landed on farm— 

s. <1 

Wheat, per bushel . 3 n 

Maize, per bushel . h 6 

PolJarU and bran, per bushel . T 4 

WHieatmeal, per bushel. i 7 

Ready mixed mashes, t>er bushel. i g 

The CtK^ts .— 

£ s. d. 

Interest on land (5 acre.s at £60 per 

acre), at 5 per cent. 15 o 0 

Interest on buildings and plant (£800), 

at 5 pet cent.. >.,. 40 o o 

Depreciation on buildings and plant 

(£800), at 3 per cent. 24 o 0 


Co&h -continued. i s. d. 

( ost of feeding 1,000 layers, at 7s gtl. 

per head .3^7 m o 

Fet(l and fuel to raise 600 pullets to 

productive age, at 2s id. each .. 62 to o 

Municipal or Shire rates and water 

rates and excess water. 25 0 u 

Incidental expenses, vaccination, etc. 15 0 o 

Basic wage allowance, £4 14s od, per 

week .. ... 244 ^ o 

Marketing costs {freight or cartage, 
pool deductions, commission, grad¬ 
ing deiluctions, etc ).150 9 0 


('ost ol producing 12 .<xk) doz. eggs £<)63 8 a 

Ct»st per doz., i/7.268d 

1 he cost per dozen of producing eggs on 
this basis is thus i/7.268d. 

It is to be iKited that in this calculation 
no allowance has been made for dwelling, 
which might l)e valued at £400, as it is con¬ 
sidered that interest and depreciation should 
he met out of allowance for wages. 

In view of the almost general practice 
adopted on poultry farms since chicken 
sexiiig came into vogue, of purchasing 
mainly sexe<l pullets for replacement of 
stock each year, less revenue is derived fnim 
the sale of cockerels, and it is estimated 
that any return from this source and from 
the sale of hens at the end of their profit 
able life, would about cover the purchase 
of (lay-old pullets for flock replacements, 
leaving the cost of rearing these pullets as 
a charge against the revenue from the 
farm, 
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Further reasonable costs might be added, 
such as maintenance of buildings and plant 
(which would not be adequately covered by 
the depreciation shown), and a higher allow- 



A Good JLayet 


ince toi uages which would he justihed 
on a out-man faini taking into considera¬ 
tion the hours worked and the il)i]it\ and 
uieig\ lecjuired to make a success of the 
undertaking 

\ feature of the estimate which should 
not be (Aerlooked is the increased cost oi 
leplaedlient of flocks where pullet chicks 
mainl> are purchased, but m cases wheie 
the pullets aie gi\en the beneht of the e%tra 
accommodation resulting from not rearing 
eockcitls some ad\antage might be gamed 
m Mismg better birds This matter is of 
equrse bound up with tlie maiket for 
eockeicls and faeilities for raising them, as 
well as the laboui icquired hut there ts 
no doubt that on man} farms in normal 
times piofits eould lie augmented by pro 
<lucmg good market cockerels and on pre¬ 
sent prices the raising of cocke^rels should 
•^how a handsome profit 

The Rehmei Necetsaty to Meet the Costs* 

The figures show that an average price 
fot the year of at least is Rd wholesale, 

4S4 


foi first grade eggs, wowld be necessary tn 

? ive the producer the basic wage and allow 
or reasonable interest and depreciation on 
plant and buildings, as allowance has to be 
made for the under grade eggs To 
average is 8d pei doz wholesale, the fol¬ 
lowing monthl) prices would require to be 
niamiained during the next twelve months — 
October, is 6d , November, is 7 d , 
December, is 8 d , Januaiy, is Qd , Feb¬ 
ruary, IS gd , March, 2s , April, 2s , 
Mav, 2s , June, 2s , July is gd , August, 
is 6d , September is M 

These calculations are based on present 
costs including those of foodstuffs and an\ 
alteration would aflfeet the prices 


Mexican Poppy Seed in 
Wheat. 

( \shs have icccnlK come undci notice m 
which a heavy drop m egg pioduelion fol 
lowed b} some mortality has occuned as 
a result of feeding eithci soaked oi ground 
wheat which contained Mexican pop])} seed 
On one farm an egg }ield of ytx) pci 
day was reduced to 200 pei da's within a 
week the loweied pioduetion eomnuneing 
a few da\s after the poppy infested wheat 
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Solve the Blowfly Problem 

the scientific way ! 


Her« is the new teientific process of 
fiirhtinf the most hernssing and expen¬ 
sive pest known to the industry* It 
reduces to a minimum the necessity 
of continually waging a ceaseless war 
against this great menace. 

M. V. CRADLE— 

The low cost of the equipment, combined with the saving of labour, time, and money, to 
say nothing of the greatly reduced mortality rate, make the MULES OPERATION an 
outstanding contribution to the industry, in fact the M.V. (Patented) CRADLE is a first 
class investment. PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE. 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO-DAY ! 



Telegrams: 
“ Virtue,'* 
Sydney. 



'Phones: 
FL 5214 
(6 lines). 


THE ENEMY LISTENS 

Don’t let the Fighting Services 
down by passing on secret in¬ 
formation in your possession 

e 

GUARD YOUR TONGUE 
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Department of Agriculture, New South Wales. 



awkesbury 
Agricultural 
College, 

nCIIMOND, N.S.W., 

offers lads of 16 years of 
age or over the opportunity 
of acquiring a thorough 
theoretical and practical 
knowledge of every branch of 
farming 

Area, 3,500 acres, 1,100 
acres cultivated. 

All types of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry taught to ueet the diversi&ed 
conditions of the various parts of the State 
Comprehensive machinery and equipment including tractors 
Suitable training for farm requirements m carpentry, blacksmithing and s'lddlery 
Extensive studs—^Jersey cattle, pigs, sheep 
Dairy Factory Orchard, Poultry Farm, Apiary 
Brick buildings, separate bedrooms, electric light sewerage unlimited water supply 
^ Doctor in attendance 

^ COURSE AVAILABLE. 

Af(rituUure D ploma Course (H D A ), of three years duration, embracing iiwtruction 
in General Agriculture and Live Stock 

Ihis cour^i! gives a well balanced combir tion of Classroom Tuition and Field 
* Practice 

Entrance requirements—Intermediate Certificate oi an equivalent 

^ TWO SESSIONS PER YEAR, 

First session commences early in February each year 
16 10 0 per session, covering board and lodging, tuition, medical. 


\ dispensin g, and 9por*» fc^ 

A hberal number of scholarships and bursaries is available 

\ V 

funner particulars, prospectus, and application forms to 
The Prmcijm ^ or The Under Secretary and Director, 

Fiavfkesbury Agncultural College Department of Agriculture, 

Richmond Box 36a, G P O , Sydney. 
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was ground into a meal and given m the 
morning mash In this case poppy seed at 
the rate of i8 oz to the bushel was found 
to be present in sonic bags of wheat About 
a we^ after the wheat containing poppy ^ 
seed had been given, a large number of 
birds showed signs of listlessness, yet the:tr 
combs and wattles remained fresh; many, 
however, were affected with a swelling at 


a time when production should have shown 
a marked increase Laying was not restored 
to normal for another two weeks 
When the birds reached the lowest point 
in production about 50 pci cent of them 
were showing a darkening of the combs 
and obvious loss of tone, >et there weie only 
odd cases with an> swelling of comb or 
wattles A noticeable feature was the 




the base of the comb l.aler some de\eloped 
didirhoea and eventually died 
In a nioie recent instance, wheat con¬ 
taining Mexican poppy seed was soaked and 
fed to the birds both moiuing and night 
The amount of seed found in this case was 
about i to 2 lb per bag No noticeable 
loss of production occurred for about ten 
days after commencing to feed the wheat, 
but the daily totals gradually fell during 
the next thirteen days, from 550 to 324, at 

0 


greatly increased thirst of the birds which 
was manifest as production commenced to 
fall 

1 he wheat containing the poppy seed was 
given to the birds for lUst on two weeks 
before the seed was noticed aftci which it 
was screened out Thus the effect was 
apparent for a period of at least a month 
aftei its exclusion from the ration 
These are typical instances of the heavy 
financial loss which can be caused by this 
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seed, and pf)ullry farmers should closely 
examine their wlieat, particularly if it is 
intended to soak it or grind it into meal. 
The seed is dark in colour and similar in 
size to rape seed, but with a pitted sur¬ 
face; it might not be observed unless a 
close inspection is made of the wheat. 

Not much risk is incurred in feeding the 
poppy seed infested wheat dry, especially 
if scattered on the ground, as under such 
conditions the birds do not usually eat the 
seed. 

Results of feeding tests with Mexican 
poppy seed, carried out at the Veterinary 
Research Station, Glenfield, by Mr. L. Hart, 
B.V.Sc., were published in the 

Australian Vctcrinarv Journal, April, 194T. 
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These tests showed the toxic effect of the 
seed upon fowls. 



A. B. 

Mextetn Poppy Seed, 

(Enlarged,) 

A.—'lop view. B.—Bottom view. 

The seed is about one*fifteenth meb m diameter, and is 
di&linctlv pitted when looked at through a 
magnifying glass. 


Feed and Feeding Notes. 

{Continued from 'page 467 .) 


these may be approximately gauged by tak¬ 
ing into account the feeds from which they 
are vStated to be prepared, and the analysis 
on the containers as is required by the New 
South Wales Stock Foods and Medicine** 
Act. 

Tho starch and protein equivalent values 
are given in case the prices quoted are 
greatly different from those in operation at 
the titne at a particular centre. They may 
be used to work out food unit costs 
described above. 

The prices quoted are the average Sydney 
jirices and are of most value for the pre¬ 
pared feeds, as grain by-products, oil meals, 
meat meals, etc., many of which are largely 
manufactured in Sydney, The roughage 
prices will be of least value as the price level 
will vary widely ‘throughout the State. 

The most valuable comparisons are those 
made within a group of feeds, i.e,, between 
roughages, between starch concentrates and 
between protein concentrates. 

Only the common feeds are listed; those 
only in sporadic or negligible supply have 
been omitted. 

Factors Other than Price Mast be Considered. 

Price considerations do not take into 
account several important factors involved 
in feeding, namely, palatability, texture of 
ration and the variability of feeds, and if 
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food unit costs are to be of maximum value 
these aspects must be considered. 

‘J'lie more important are as follows:— 

T. ()ats and bran, even though they niav 
hi a little dearer on a food unit basis llian 
the other grains, may still be worth buying 
on account of their leavening properties 
when mixed in a feed, i.c., their capacity to 
improve the texture of a ration, especially 
fur dairy cows. 

2. The chaffs and hays, especially lucerne, 
will vary widely in food value aci'ording t i 
stage of growth when cut, efficiency of cur¬ 
ing, percentage of leaf or grain, extent of 
foreign material as weeds, and other fac¬ 
tors. A range of food values is given for 
lucerne chaff (35 to 45) to cover this varia¬ 
bility and the purchaser should use his dis¬ 
cretion as to which figure to use. Average 
quality lucerne hay should be given a value 
of about 40. 

3. Cost of preparing the feeds where 
necessary, i,e,, crushing or cracking, must 
also be taken into account and added to the 
cost when comparing grains with grain 
meals, etc. This is usually estimated at 2d, 
to 3d. per bushel for cereal grains. Also, 
where freight costs are considerable or vary 
between different feeds on account of dif¬ 
ferent haulage distances, they must be addea 
I0 the cost before determining the cost of 
starch or protein units. 
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Infectious Catarrh of Poultry* 

T. G. Hungerforb, B.V.Sc., H.D.A. 

INFECTIOUS catarrh is a disease of poaltiy which closdy resembles the chronic form 
ud also the milder types of the acute fmrm^ of laryngo-tracheitis.^ To^rether with 
laryngo-tracbeitis and such conditions as fowl pox, green feed deficiency and coryza, 
it is often referred to as ^Vonp’’. 

Though this disease has probably been present in New South Wales smee the 
beginning of the poultry industry, its separate entity was not established until careful 
investigations were made into laryngo-tracheitis outbreaks* 


Investi/^^ation into the exact cause of out¬ 
breaks of infectious catarrh has been 
extremely limited in New South Wales, and 
it may be that this disease entity will be 
shown, in the future, to be a group of 
several closely allied diseases, the relation¬ 
ship of which is not, at present, certain, 
but which may have some connection with 
the group known as coryza. 

When odd cases {e.g, not more than 
5 per cent, of the pullets) develop the 
syinjitoms commonly referred to as canker, 
or as e>e, diphtheric and catarrhal roup, it 
is probable that infectious catarrh is the 
exciting cause. The same may be said when 
jiractically the whole pullet flock is affected 
with a mild catarrhal disease, marked by 
coughing, eye, and nose discharges, the 
development of ^‘canker” in some cases, but 
which causes very few deaths. 

The Cause. 

The actual cause of the disease is uncer¬ 
tain, hut it Avould appear to be a virus 
Information as to the cause and i(lentit> 
of the disease has been accumulated from 
such instances as the following. 

twenty-four outbreaks occurred 
of a catarrhal disease that simulated mild 
laryngo-tracheitis, and in each of these out¬ 
breaks it was impossible to transmit the 
condition by injecting infectious material 
from affected birds into the windjnpe of 
birds susceptible to laryngo-tracheitis. In 
one outbreak a severe mortality (over 20 
per cent.) occurred with infectious catarrh. 
It was impossible to transmit this disease 
by taking the nasal and tracheal discharges 
and placing them in the trachea of 
experimental birds—laryngo-tracheitis trans¬ 
mission readily takes place by this means. 
In a number of outbreaks, birds recovered 


from symptoms of infectious catarrh, have 
been infected with laryngo-tracheitis, show¬ 
ing that they could not have been previously 
affected with the latter. In a number of 
ca‘>cs in tlic field, birds which have recovered 
from an outbreak of laryngo-tracheitis 
ha\e lieen later affected w ith a clinical out¬ 
break of infectious catarrh. Frequently it 
lias been found that this condition can be 
transmitted by intra-nasal instillation into 
susceptible birds, but that after several pas¬ 
sages the disease tends to die out, and 
cannot he kept going by any means of trans¬ 
mission from bird to bird. 

1'hus, the evidence points to the presence 
of a separate cause for this disease which 
so closely resembles a mild attack of 
lar\ ngo-tracheitis. 

Predisposing causes are heavy infesta¬ 
tion wdth round wmrms, overcrowding, 
{aiih> ventilation, and deficiency of green 
feed or some alternate source of vitamin A 
in the diet, all of which lower the resistance 
of birds to infection with this disease. In 
fact, infectious catarrh is one disease in 
which the predisposing factors play a more 
important role than the presence or absence 
of actual infection. 

Infectivity. 

d'he mode of infection would appear to 
be by vHrect contact, e.g., affected birds 
congbing over their neighbours on the 
perclies at night, or by means of feed and 
water trough transmission. Fowls appear 
to be susccptilile at any age, but outbreaks 
are perhaps most common when birds arc 
from three months to one year old. 

In some cases one outbreak appears to 
confer an immunily for the rest of life, as 
in tlic case of laryngo-tracheitis, but in 
other cases birds scan to suffer from recur¬ 
rent attacks, as is the case in coryza. 
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Symptttois* 

The course of the disease is a fairly pro^ 
tracted one, and varies from about three 
weeks to two months. 

In some outbreaks, particularly in the 
case of pullets, the disease may affect the 
flock as an epidemic in which nearly all 
birds show s>mptoms. They have a mucoid 
discharge from the eyes and nose, they cough 
and may make gurgling noises. The discharge 
thickens to form cheesy deposits in the eye, 
mouth, nasal and throat cavities, and in the 
latter may cause suffocation. 

Where odd birds only in the flock are 
affected, they may not be noticed until these 
cheesy, or so-called ‘'canker'^ deposits occur. 

Post-mortem Appearances. 

For post-mortem examination the nasal 
cavity, mouth, throat, and windpipe should 
be slit open carefully. Excess mucus and or 
tough cheesy deposits will be present in the 
mouth, nose and throat. The lining mem¬ 
branes may be reddened. 

The windpipe is sometimes a little 
inflamed, but lacks the violent inflamma¬ 
tion so characteristic of laryngo-tracheitis. 
No marked changes are present in other 
parts of the body. 

Differential Diagnosis. 

In an outbreak of disease which resembles 
both mild laryngo-tracheitis and infectious 
catarrh, differential diagnosis dei)ends on 
laboratory infection tests. It should be par¬ 
ticularly noted that, on clinical grounds, the 
disease is clearly marked off from the per- 
acutc form of laryngo-tracheitis, because 
the birds do not cough out blood or blood¬ 
stained mucus. Similarly, infectious catarrh 
may be differentiated from coryza, in that 
cheesy membranes (often referred to as 
^‘canker” or 'diphtheritic roup”) occur in 
the former, but not in the latter. Because 
differential diagnosis is often so difficult, 
veterinary advice should be sought. 

The Lasses Caused. 

The mortality rate is not usually heavy, 
although it may be serious when the disease 
follows an outbreak of green feed deficiency 


disease. In one such case more than 20 per 
cent, of the affected birds died; this was 
in addition to the losses, some weeks pre¬ 
viously, due to green feed deficiency disease. 
Usually losses vary from i to 5 per cent, 
as compared with losses varying from 5 to 
35 per cent, in cases of laiyngo-tracheitis. 
The main loss from the disease is the diminu¬ 
tion in egg production, which is fairly 
marked in most cases. 

Control 

Up to date no satisfactory means of vac¬ 
cination or other technical control has been 
worked out, and control measures should, 
therefore, be directed towards the elimina¬ 
tion of all predisposing factors of disease, 
particularly by providing ample ventilation 
and green feed and the elimination of worm 
infestation. It is important also to supply 
ample, high-quality shell grit or other source 
of lime in the diet. 

Home remedies are used perhaps to a 
greater extent in the treatment of infectious 
catarrh than with any other poultry disease. 
Common remedies resorted to are:— 

Syringing out the nose with a solution of 
salt and borax. 

Smearing preparations such as euca¬ 
lyptus, menthol solutions, kerosene and 
various inhalant prei>arations around the 
nostrils. 

Placing bluestone in the drinking water. 

Placing disinfectants such as chlorize and 
potassium permanganate in the drinking 
water. 

To date there is no evidence that any 
of these medicaments is of marked value 
in controlling the severity of or limiting 
the mortality from the divsease. On the 
other hand, many of the medicaments used 
may be definitely hannful. 

One exception is the treatment given 
birds choking and crying out, due to obstruc¬ 
tion of the windpipe with cankerous 
material. The removal of this with the quill 
of a feather, followed by painting with a 
.solution of I oz. of copper sulphate to t 
pint of water will save odd birds which 
would otherwise suffocate. 


Are You In a War Savings Cartificata Group t 
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LOOK AT THIS PICTURE, 

when YOU feel that it doe«n*t 
matter if you tie-up a railway truck. 



See how useless the truck is and then 
reflect on the serious result of failing 
to load or unload trucks promptly. 

In their present state—“ flat out ” 
to provide suflicient transport for 
Defence personnel, equipment, and 
munitions — the Railways cannot 
afford to have any vehicle or machine 
idle for even a period of time which 
may appear inconsequential. 

Every such act slows down the 
war effort, so— 

DON’T DELAY TRUCKS. 

It is foolish, wasteful, dangerous, 
unpatriotic. 

S R. Nicholas, 

Acting Secretary (or RaiWaya. 
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KEEPINS OUR 
COLOURS FLYIHG 

la our 182 years of colour and 
paint manufacture we have 
heard the roll of war drums 
many times and have seen the 
battle colours of Old England 
furl in victory again and again. 
From the time of our inception 
in the year 1760, when Lewis 
Berger made the finest quality 
dry colours, through the many 
complex developments in paint 
manufacture, Lewis Berger and 
Sons have always been in the 
vanguard in producing paint 
products of the highest standard. 
Now, to-day, under the exigencies 
of war, the call is for a paint 
formulated from Australian raw 
materials, and our laboratories 
have immediately responded. 
They have developed a range of 
prepared paint to wartime speci¬ 
fications. A range outstanding 
for durable quality, giving long- 
lasting protection to the nation’s 
assets—^the homes and buildings 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
★ A complete range of Berger 
paint products is available for 
all A,R,P* requirements. 

Berger’s 

Paint 

**Keept on Keeping on.** 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 

Th 8 following hetdB have been declared of tuberculosis In accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this oertihoation remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd^ 


Owner and Address. 

•dumber 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

F. and C. Ryall, 5 Western Avenue, West 


*942. 

S. E. E. Cohen, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

33 

*943« 
12 May. 

Wollongong ... . 

.17 

1 Oct. 

B. N. Cootc, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

42 

*4 

Feel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamwortfa 



J. De Ville, Inverell . 

Cowra Experiment Farm . 

xo 

*5 ** 

(Beef Sborthoms) . 

x6 

8 


41 

27 June. 

Jf. I. Toohev. ** Macderaar/* Berrlma 

16 

8 


P. M. Burtenshaw, Killean, Inverell. 

3* 

27 »» 

W. J. Stephenson, “ Hill View,** Fig Tree ... 

23 

10 


A. E. Liggins, " St. Leger Dairy,” Kuring-gai 
Chase Road, Turramurra North 

W. C. Wyatt, Sherwood Road, Merrylands ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

29 

X2 


52 

7 July* 



Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong . 

49 

9 » 

“ Pine Park/’ Miimbil !!! 

C. Brown] aw, Gol Gol. 

xzS 

18 


Kahlua Pastoral Co., ** Kahlua,” Coolac 

314 

10 „ 

201 

20 


Lunacy Department, Rydalmcre Mental 


34 

26 


Hospital . 

W. J. Frizelle, Rosensteiu Dairy, Inverell... 

65 

30 M 

Hurlstone Agriculturiil High School, Glen- 



76 

I Aug. 

field. 

33 

26 


W. Budden, ” Hunter View,” Kayuga Road. 


C. I. Fairbaim, Woomargama. 

2X0 

26 


Muswellbrook ... . 

x8 

5 

Segenhoe Estates. Scone 

65 

J' 


V. McLane, WelUngrove, Inverell 
\V. Willis, " Rosedale,” Inverell 

33 

xo ,. 

Lunacy Department, GladesvUle Mental 



*7 

*3 0 

Hospital . 

22 

14 Nov. 

A. Hannaford, Braidwood . 

20 

26 „ 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (.^yrshires) 

W. W. Martin, “ Narooma/* Urana Road, 

21 

x8 


W S. Grant, Braidwood 

20 

26 „ 




J. McKenzie, Inverell ... 

35 

28 „ 

Wagaa. 

A. G, Wilson, Exeter (Jerseys) . 

1.10 

29 


Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 


08 

29 


Nemingha ... . 

The William Thompson Masonic School, 

39 

29 .> 

McGarvie Smith Animal Health Farm, Liver- 


1943. 1 

Baulkham HUIs . 

50 

29 t. 

pool . 

65 

I 

Feb. 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 



(Jerseys) 

113 

4 Sept. 

Horoital . 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 
School, Moss Vale . 

31 

6 


Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 
Department of Education, Gostord Farm 

1x3 

8 

35 

6 


Home ... . 

40 

29 M 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale . 

17 

6 


Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 

75 

4 Oct. 

Koyong School, Moss Vale . 

2 

6 


A. L. Logue, " Thornbro,” Muswellbrook 

46 

“J Dec. 

New England Girls' Grammar School, Armidale 

25 

6 


WoUongbar Experiment Farm . 

XX2 

A. E. Stace, Taylor Street, Armidale. 

New England university College, Armidale .. 

3* 

7 


State Penitentiary, Long Bay. 

TO 

9 i> 

13 

1 Mar 


1944. 

W. Boland, "Seaton,” Inverell 

9 

X 


Limond Bros., Morisset . 

60 

13 Jau. 

Parker Bros., Hampton C'ourt Dairy, Inverell 

105 

1 


C. Hilton, Bligh Street, Muswellbrook 

75 

3 Feb. 

A. D. Prater, King’s Plain Road, Inverell ... 

X04 

X 


Department of Education, Yanco AgriculturaJ 


A. C, O’Dea, Perry Street, Dundas . 

28 ; 

19 


High School. 

69 

6 „ 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangic. 

138 j 

19 


Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco . 

74 

6 „ 

Emu Plains Prison Farm . 

100 

20 


N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen 


Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 

80 ! 

25 


Angus). 

188 

12 „ 

Berry Training Farm, Berry . 

1X4 i 

2 April. 

Forster and Sons, Abington Armidale (Jerseys) 

«7 

n ,* 

R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) ... 

23 

3 


W'agga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . 

8 x 

20 „ 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

Liverpool State Hospital and Home. i 

F. C. Harcombe. Hillcrest Farm. Warialda 

18 

5 


St. Ignatius College, River view . 

25 

27 M 

X02 

10 


Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 




Hospital . 

T. J. Wilks, ” Oaks Farm,” Muswellbrook .. 

26 

X May. 

Hoad, Inverell. 

32 

t5 


37 

5 June. 

A. N. De Fraine, Keservi ir Hill, Inverell 

22 

15 


New England Experiment Farm, Glen Times 

Graftou E:y>erlraftnt Farm .1 

K. W. D. Humphries, " Karoola,” Muswell* 

190 

17 


(Jerseys) . 

G. T. Reid, " Nanengullen,” Yass . 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
Lidcombe State Hospital and Home. 

73 

*78 

27 »» 

3 July. 

brook ... . 

x 63 

24 


36 

20 „ 

H. F. While, Bald BUir, Guyra (Aberdeen 



106 

30 „ 

Angus) ... . 

137 

36 


N. East, Gum Flat Road, Inverell .. 

6x 

13 Aug. 

Sir F. H, Stewart, Dundas . 

6 1 

1 

30 


Khsman Bros., Inverell . 

28 

*3 « 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tuberolo-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis:— 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area, Max IIknrv, Chiel of Division of Animal Industry. 


Apiary Notes. 


{Continued from 474 .) 


The bee-keeper who purchases small lots 
of bees here and there, and who is careless 
enough to place them in his apiary without 
first making a thorough inspection of the 
hives, is surely looking for trouble. The 


same may l)c said of the bee-keeper who 
uses second-hand material from an outside 
source without first having it thoroughly 
Sterilised by immersion for a full half hour 
in boiling water. 
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Max Hbmry, Chi«f of Division of Animnl Industiy. 
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COAIMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

PREVENTION OF BLACK DISEASE 

Use “COMMONWEALTH” 

BLACK DISEASE VACCINE 

One dose only of 2 c.c. is required to inoculate sheep. 


phices : 


50 c.c. sufficient to treat 25 sheep 

2/6 

100 c.c. ,, 

»r 

n 50 

ft 

4 /- 

250 c.c. ,, 

ft 

M 125 

ft 

... 7/3 

500 c.c. ,, 

ft 

„ 250 

ff 

... 13/6 

1,000 c.c. „ 

ft 

„ 500 

ft 

... 26 /- 


The Vaccine is obtainable from the Chief Quarantine Officer 
(General), Customs House, Circular Quay, Sydney, and from the 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 


Diseases of Poultry 

IN 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

♦ 

' T. G. HUNGERFOHD, B.V.So,, Govorament VeteriMry OfiloerR 

tioyai 3%fO0 230 pages . Liberally Illustrated , 

HBE£ in a book which should find a place in every poultry farmer's library. To 
the poultry farmer, no leas than other livestock owners* disease presents an ever- 
^ preeent problem. ''Diseases of Poultry in New South Wales" simplifies the approach 
to the problem, and shows how to reduce to the mirtimnrrt the losses from this cause. 

Written from extensive Australian experience, it comprises a non-technical states 
ment of the diseases which cause most economic loss in New South Wales. The 
. symptoms and control measures are described in popular language with the aid of 
numerous illustrations. 

Cloth Bound. PrlcSt lOs. 6d. (11s. postsd). 


Printed and Published by and Obtainable fram 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER Phillip Street, SYDNEY; or from the 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUITURE, Box 36a, 6.P.O., SYDNEY 
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November, 1942. 

The V.L.A. 

(Volunteer Land Army.) 

LESS and less perturbation is being caused by 
the repeated combing-out of the remaining 
civilian population for more and more men and 
women for the fighting forces, essential 
secondary industries and for the civil construc¬ 
tion corps. General recognition of the starii 
necessity of these call-ups is a healAy sign, 
but an even more encouraging sign i» tihe 
evidence of a growing desire on the part of 
civilians to do a more positive wartime jdb 
than is at present demanded of them. 

Knthiisiasm must not be allowed to run 
riot, for there will always be some purely 
civilian jobs. At the same time this mount¬ 
ing impatience—perha])s better described as 


anxiety to assist directly in the war effort- 
can be turned to very good account by 
encouraging civilian groups to take the initia¬ 
tive. An outstanding example m this con¬ 
nection is the volunteer land army idea 
uhich lb quickly gathering impetus. The 
\'LA. is destined to become a powerful 
new arm of the w^artmie national services. 

Tn several country centres town groups 
of men, women, boys and girls are being 
organised—some groups are already 
operating—to supply week-end or holiday 
labour on Iwal farms. Town business 
people are co-operating enthusiastically by 
agreeing to close their shops and offices for 
one or two days each week to free their 
employees for this volunteer army of land- 
workers. 

The scheme is worthv of widespread 
adoption and will receive every encourage¬ 
ment from local and central War Agricul¬ 
tural Committees. Jt will solve to a verv 
large extent the manpower shortage in some 
of our essential primary industries, thus 
(ontributmg very positively and vitally to 
that fund of endeavour which will ensure 
an Allied v^ictory. 


TFIE story of the organisation of the Guyra dustrii A, by the farmers themselves through | 
their Agricultural Bureau branch, to make maximum use of available labour for | 
essential primary production, is told on page ^92 of this issue. | 

It describes m important contribution to the u\ir effoit that u tvoih emulation 
elsewhere. 
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GUrnA AGRICULTURAL BUREAU'S 
ORGANISED FARMING EFFORT - 


Planned Agriculmre. 


Guyra District's Outstanding Example. 


CERTAINLY the most outstanding example in flib State of comprehensive and detailed 
agricnltaral planning b to be found in die Guyra district Months before District War 
^^cultnral Committees were even mooted, the Gnyra Agricnltural Bureau foresaw and 
planned to meet the very difficulties which eventually influenced the formation of War 
Agricultural Committees. 

In other words, there has already been set up in the Gnyra district the ideal in 
farm planning which it b hoped to achbve in every agricultural dbtrict in the Common¬ 
wealth. When that b done the nation will have littfe to fear on the food front, as many 
of the most pressing wartime problems confronting primary producers can be (in fact, 
will have to be) solved by organised farmer-effort. 


Profiting by the experience of the previous 
season, when enlistments, calbups and the 
flow of agricultural labour to the better-paid 
secondary industries had depleted the dis¬ 
trict’s manpower, the Guyra Agricultural 
Bureau called a meeting of all farming in¬ 
terests in the district. At that meeting, 
held in the early months of this year, a 
central committee was appointed and its 
services offered to the Manpower Director¬ 
ate to assist and advise on any problems 
affecting the fanning community. 

Dbtrict Zones and Statistical Survey. 

Subsequently the Guyra district was divi¬ 
ded into nmc zones, with an organising sec¬ 
retary in each. These secretaries were added 
to the original committee to form a central 
executive and co ordinating body. The 
boundaries of each zone were clearly defined, 
and the first job of each zone secretary was 
to make a statistical survey of his area. To 
assist in this work (mostly done by per¬ 
sonal canvass) the farmers elected manage¬ 
able zonal committees. 

The statistical surveys were collected on 
an agreed uniform basis, making it possible 
for the central committee to combine them 
in one complete ‘‘picture” of the district's 
farming activities. These surveys also allow 
of analysis of the requirements of any par¬ 
ticular industry either in a zone or in the 
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whole district. The survey wshows, in regard 
to each farmer, the area of arable land, the 
area under crop (or proposed to be put 
under crop) to Navy beans, maize, potatoes, 
peas, oats, etc. In addition, it shows the 
number of farm hands employed at present, 
the estimated additional number required 
for the various crops or farm operations, 
and the specific periods for which this labour 
is required. Numbers and types of machines, 
lorries and horse teams on every farm are 
also shown. 

To Enturo Generul Acceptance. 

It became evident to the Guyra Bureau 
very early that the solution of the district's 
problem would depend on the willingness of 
the farmers to pool all their resources of 
labour, machines and horse teams, and to 
work their farms collectively. To get gene¬ 
ral acceptance of such a more or less revolu¬ 
tionary scheme has involved considerable 
effort. Meetings of farmers have been 
called and the proposition explained and 
discussed, until eventually the scheme has 
been adopted, not as the plan of an indi¬ 
vidual leader or group, but as the whole 
community's solution of an otherwise un- 
solvable problem. Confidence is now 
expressed that Guyra farmers will carry 
out, this season, Australia's most successful 
attempt at collective farming. 
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How Priorities WiU be Decided. 

It has been agreed that all labour will be 
pooled and, undei the dnection of zonal 
committees, will be transferred from farnl 
to farm as required Where the condition 
of the (lops indicates cleaily the order of 
harvesting, that order will be followed 
Ownership, boundary fences, and the prefer¬ 
ences of indniduals will not be allowed to 
influence decisions The management com¬ 
mittees will aim to carry out every operation 
at the most opportune time and in the most 
cifectne manner Wheic choice is difficult 
and there is nothing to be gamed by woik- 
ing according to some pic artanged plan, the 
oidei will be decided upim by ballot 

Maximam Use of Machines. 

The ina\imum use of machines and the 
inmnnum use of hand laboui is the general 
aim Vo potato (rop foi example, will be 


dug winch can be lifted b} macliiiu In fact 
the onl> potatoes it is aimed to fork out aie 
those growing on stonv gioitnd These will 
be lifted by jiooltd labour and rates lia\e 
been tcntativeh fixed at 2s pci bag foi 4- 
ton ci()])s and ovci and 2s Od per bag foi 
lighter Clips 

Collectivism Minimises Crop Damage. 

\ spuiious aigiiment sometimes used to 
discourage colkctive hanesting is tliat the 
last man’s ciop luns all the nsk of hail or 
iitorm damage This risk, relatively small 
<;ven in the w^orst distucts, can nevei be 
timed with the nicety that 'last crop” 
tirguers would have you believe, the storm 
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usualh follows a compai atively narrow path 
and is just as likely to take the hrst, second 
or an> crop as the last In any case, as the 
Guyia Buieau committee points out, when 
the crops in any locality arc leady to be 
haivested, pooled labour and machines will 
be so concentrated on the one area that the 
total crop will be taken off tins year m as 
many davs, perhaps, as it pieviously took 
weeks This should lessen the risk for all 
crops 

Labour on Exchange Basis. 

So far as possible jiayment foi pooled 
lahoui will be balanced out on an exchange 
liasis the balance m anv farmer’s favour 
Ik mg paid foi at 2s an hour When work¬ 
ing away from their own or their employers’ 
farms, membeis of the labour pool must 
make their own anangements for transport 
and must piovidc their own food Catering 


roi a laige gioiip of Msitmg labour, which 
might be <jn a faim for onh one or two da}s 
and might fluctuate m numbers while it is 
on that faim, would prove (hfficull and 
lot the ownen of the visited farm In 
most cas(s he would have to eniplov labout 
to assist with the eaieiing, and that has to 
bt avoided 

Make Best Use of Skilled Labour. 

Skilled liboUT will be iisetl to greatest 
idvanlagc all the lime If, for example, a 
man is a gi»od stack-buildei, that will be his 
lull tine job I he less exjieit woik on that 
min s larm will, t 11s season be undertaken 
1)\ unskilled members of the labour pool 
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while he (an expert stack builder) will go 
from farm to farm helping to construct, or 
directing the construction of, what is all too 
infrequently seen on New South Wales 
farms—well built and well thatched stacks. 

As with men so it will be with machines; 
every machine, or lorry, or horse team to 
its most appropriate job. The large 
machine for the large crop, and the small 
machine for the crop most fitting to its 
capacity. Under this arrangement it can be 
visualised that farmer A might be called 
upon to use his machine in farmer B^s crop, 
while farmer R is using his larger machine 
in A^s more extensive crop. 

Tn connection with pooled machines, lorric'^ 
and horse teams, the right is reserved to the 
owner to accompany and operate his machine 
or drive his own team when employed off 
his property. This arrangement not only 
safeguards against damage, but is m the 
interest of efficiency, as the man who knows 
his machine or horses is the one to get the 
most out of them. 

Special Bean Growers^ Committee. 

Tlie Guyra Bureau has organised a special 
Bean Growers’ Committee to handle the 
Navy bean crop. This committee has been 
given (free) tiie use of a receiving shed 
handy to the rail. After deliverv the beans 
are cleaned and graded, a nominal charge 
lieing made to cover cost of labour and other 
incidentals. No profit is aimed at. 

The bean growing operations in this dis¬ 
trict supply another interesting example of 
the co-operative use of machines, and also 
demonstrate how, contrary to generally 
accepted ideas, the small man has most to 
gain from pooling and collective farming. 
In the Guyra district, two of the larger 
holders have bean threshers which they have 
agreed to pool. One is a large machine and 
the othei a smaller type These will be used 
on appropriate areas and will be employed 
to capacity during the bean harvest. Impro¬ 
vised grain harvesting machines have been 
used in previous seasons, and, apart from 
loss due to cracked and damaged grain, the 
rate charged (ys. 6d. per bag) was about 
three times what it has been estimated the 
job can be done for with the bean threshers 
this season, and with a minimum of damage 
to the grain. 
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Town Labour and Jnvenilet. 

No problem, or likely problem, seems to 
have been overlooked in the Guyra Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau’s scheme. It is anticipated 
that some additional labour will have to be 
brought into the district during peak har¬ 
vesting periods. The Bureau is looking to 
Guyra townspeople to fall in with the idea 
(which originated in that centre several 
months back) of closing business houses on 
one or two days a week to supply a pool of 
labour for local farm work. A good deal of 
the work in the Guyra district can be done 
by juvenile labour^ and in this regard con¬ 
sideration is being given to the employment, 
ill season, of schoolboy groups, and perhaps 
members of the Women’s I-and Army. 

Steps have also been taken to guard 
against a practice of past seasons which 
operated against orderliness and efficiency; 
namely, the ‘"bidding” for labour on the? 
part of the farmers. So far as possible, 
rates for various types oi work will be fixed 
and agreed upon by all farmers in the dis¬ 
trict. No farm labourer will be free to sell 
his labour to the liighest bidder. 

Ready for Prodnctioii Goals. 

When the production goals or targets are 
made known the Guyra district will be in 
an excellent^ position to say immediately 
what must be done to bring its production 
programme into line with the nation’s war¬ 
time food requirements. it has already 
given thought to the relative importance of 
different crops, quite apart from the finan¬ 
cial aspect, and is confident of being able to 
influence a swing from non-essential to 
essential primary products, if such is indi¬ 
cated by the national production targets. 
Consideration, for instance, has already 
been given to the hazards of transporting 
the pea crop. In normal times fast lorries 
took the peas by road to Sydney and Bris¬ 
bane Rail transport is not only uncertain 
this season, but comparatively slow. In 
view of these circumstances, if the produc¬ 
tion targets set a low priority for this crop, 
no difficulty is anticipated in changing over 
to more essential crops. 

With such complete organisation to 
achieve the ultimate in district production, 
no farmer can afford to stand out of the 
scheme. On the food front, as on the 
fighting front, individual action can be a 
decided hindrance. The nation must fight 
and work as a unit. 
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MINIMISE DROUGHT LOSSES. 


Conservation of Water. 


The Sinking of Tanks and Dams. 


ON properties which have no permanent natural water supply* and where bore or well 
water is not available* tanks and dams must be relied upon. Not only should these be 
of adequate storage capacity* but they must be maintained in good condition if they ve 
to provide sufficient water for normal requirements and also to tide over the oft-recurring 
droughty periods. 

In areas of the State where the annual rainfall is not less than 17 inches a drought 
reserve tank of 5,000 cubic yards capacity should be provided in addition to the storage 
for normal needs. In districts where the rainfstll is less than 17 inches the drought, 
storage should be increased accordingly. 

Silting-up of tanks sometimes reduces effective storage by 50 per cant, and more. 
Too often this is not realised until a droughty season is experienced. Overhaul of tanks and 
dams should* therefore, be undertaken annually. Where de-silting is not possible* 
additional storage should be provided. It is also important that drains leading to tanks 
should be kept in satisfactory condition. 


in estimating the probable requirements of a 
property, allowance must be made for evaporation, 
i'rom a water surface at ground level evapora¬ 
tion in western districts is e(iual at times to as 
much as 8o itiches a year. The loss from a tank 
would not be quite as great, for some protection 
is aifordecl by its banks. It has been estimated, 
iKJWCver, that evaporation in a year will reduce 
the depth of water in a tank by 5 to 6 feet. 
This means that the larger the surface the greater 
the amount of water lost. Jn constructing a tank 
to hold a certain storage it is, therefore, best to 
make it as deep as possible, and in this way 
reduce the surface area. The best tanks in 
western districts are from 14 to 15 feet deep. 

Water Requirements of Stock. 

It is somewhat difficult to arrive at the quan¬ 
tity of water that will he required for sheep 
or cattle over a period of, say, twelve months. 
Every person must be his own judge as to 
whether the climatic conditions warrant his pro¬ 
viding for a shorter period, or whether in the 
driest parts it will not be wiser even to provide 
for a longer period, but there are a few points 
that are worthy <.>f consideration in determining 
the size of a dam. 

Sheep, more especially when there is plenty 
of green feed with a moderate temperature, 
require very little water; indeed, they have been 
known to go months with practically no water. 
When, however, feed is dry and dusty they drink 
a great deal. In hot, droughty weather sheep 
almost live on water, and they also carry a lot 
of water in their wool. Taking these things into 
consideration, and also the evaporation from the 
surface, it is considered that gallons per day 
for each sheep should be provided. This makes 
the requirements of each sheep for one year 


456*4 gallons. Each cubic yard of water con¬ 
tains i 68>4 gallons, which works out at about 
2)4 cubic yards per sheep; as it is always safer 
to provide a little more it is recommended that 
3 cnl)ic yards of water be provided for each .sheep 
intended to he watered at the tank, or tanks. 
Eor 100 sheep, therefore, provide 300 cubic yards 
of water per year; for cattle and horses provide 
from 24 to 30 cubic yards for each beast per 
year. 

Selecting a Good Tank Site. 

Very careful consideration should be given to 
the vselectioii of a site for a tank. The most 
important point is a good catchment, and this, 
on some holdings, is almost the sole determining 
factor. In undulating country catchments are 
generally good, and no difficulty is experienced, 
but in the flat country of the western plains 
levels should he taken. Tanks have been made 
where water would not flow into them and land 
often appears level when it has a fall of several 
inches. Very often shallow watercourses exist* 
and the tank should be located on or near these. 
Roads provide satisfactory catchments, and a good 
flow of water tan be obtained off the hard bare 
patches which exist on the plains. 

In selecting catchments attention should also 
he given to the nature of the country; for 
instance, a drain running over hajd compact soil 
will carry more water into the tank than one 
running over black soil, which develops large 
cracks during drought periods, and which absorbs 
a large amount of water before any reaches the 
tank. 

The catchment must have sufficient area to 
catch enough water to fill the excavation in good 
heavy rains; a large area with a gentle grade is 
preferable to too steep a catcliment, for with 
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:the latter serious scouring is likely to occur, with 
increased silting of the tank itself during heavy 
xains. 

Guard Against Pollution. 

I'anks or dams may be placed so as to water 
more than one paddock if required. If the pad- 
docks are large, however, it is better to place 
the excavations as near the centre as possible, 
in order that stock may not have to travel too 
far to water, and will not tread down the grass 
iio much going to and fro. See that the area is 
kept dean and docs not contain pigsties, sheep- 
vards, etc. Shade-trees should not be left in 
the catchment, but rather below it, so that the 
•excreta from stock camping under them may not 
))e washed into the tank and pollute the water. 
Stock come to water in the morning and like 
to linger round in the sha<le, taking frequent 
drinks before moving off in the afternoon. If 
shade is md availal)le they probably take only 
one drink in the day, and consequently do not 
do as well as they otherwise would. 

Sink Trial Shafts. 

.Vfter locating what is apparently a good site, 
the nature of the soil should be ascertained. 
On some country a tank will hold well almost 
.anywhere, but in other classes of soil some con¬ 
siderable tlifficulty is experienced, and recourse 
must be made in some cases to puddling. The 
nature of the timber is usually indicative of the 
character of the subsoil, hut is not always reliable. 
Occasionally the ('oiintry is patchy; ^^hilc the 
subsoil in portion of the tank is good, a band of 
a porous character may he struck, which will 
cause a leakage. P)efore sinking is ccunmenccd 
trial shafts should be sunk to the depth it is 
pr(»posed to e.xcavate the tank, and if it is con¬ 
sidered the country is patchy two (w three should 
be put down. An (‘xiiericnced man can tell by 
the nature of the subsoil wliether or not it will 
b«^ “g(jod holding,” but if there is any doubt a 
le^t shuuld be made by partly fdling the shaft 
with water, so that its holding capacity can be 
ascertained. 

Shape of Tank. 

If there is much nf a fall in the land the tanks 
should h<" made long and narrow across the fall, 
[f the length wire made parallel with the fall 
th<’ water would reach the surface at the lower 
end while it was still very bm at the upper 
end. and consetimaitly much of the .forage 
Capacity would be Inst. 

Where the silt* is level a sipiare tank is the 
most suitable. 1'lie cksirabilitv of sinking tanks 
of ade<{uate cajiacity and of good depth is again 
stre‘-s(‘(L I'oo olten ime sees tanks which could 
best be described as ‘*pot holes” 'J hey might 
serve all n'ght as suitable watering places, but 
only nn Added ad(‘qiiate rains are consistently 
received. During dry spells they'^ rapidly dry out 
and bcionie nseles-. A 2,0(K^-yard tank should 
lie the minimum excavation except in very rare 
cases. 

V^cr.v steep sides arc soon trodden down, mud 
and clay falls in, and the shape r*f the excava¬ 
tion is spoiled. This applies to tanks that are 
not fenced-in and to which stock are allowed 
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access all round. Sheep only should be watered 
at these, and the slopes should not be less than 
3 to I. If made with bullocks, ploughs, and earth- 
scooiis, they can be taken out at this grade all 
round, but 3 to i is too steep for cattle and 
horses. 

All excavations intended to be used for large 
stock should be fenced in, and access given at 
one side only, which is generally termed the road¬ 
way. 1'his should have a grade of from 4 to i 
to 5 to I, and .should he corduroyed or stone- 
pitched—the latter is more lasting and safer in 
every wayx This can be done by making an 
excavation 7 to 8 inches deep, filling in with 
large stones placed on edge, all interstices being 
tightly wedged with small stones to an even 
surface and then blinded with gravel a few inches 
deep. 

Inquire About Contract Rates. 

The possibility of more efficient and cheaper 
work being done by contract should be explored 
by anyone considering the excavation of a tank. 
Very often essential cultivation work is aban¬ 
doned in an attempt to carry out lank sinking 
with the farm team. Tn such cases it should 
prove a cheaper proposition to have the W'ork 
done by contract. On the other hand, under ccr 
tain circumstances ample time and horse-power 
are available to execute the work at a minimum 
<if expense. 

There are available to-day in some centres 
men w’ho specialivsc in tank sinking and who, 
because of the extensive plant they employ, are 
in a position to undertake the w'ork at a very 
rcnsoiiahle and attractive figure. It is m their 
interests to do so, as the success of theii venture 
depends very largely on continuity of work 
sufficient to justify the heavy capital cspenchture 
on tile plant they use. 

The Scoop. 

Ill the actual w'ork of making the excavation 
a good deal depends on the implements used 
and the manner in which they are handled. 

When tank sinking is undiTlaken il desir¬ 
able that the operation should lie conducted wdth 
the utmost speed .Should rain be expcTienccd 
during the course!; of the W’ork, delay and increased 
cost result In some cases, iiarticnlarly^ wdiere the 
work is well advanced, heavy rams may cause 
abandonment of the w'ork before the reijuisite 
depth of excavation is attained. 

Scoops of largt* capacity can invariably he 
rented, and this procedure is often preferable 
to juirchase. The same apjilics to the tank sink 
ing plough, 

l^'or cleaning silt from tanks and for use as 
an auxiliary scoop in tank sinking the t.vpe of 
scoop illustrated is frequently used 

t)n the bottom of tins t.vpe of scoop are two 
rods of iron called cradles. These, after some 
use, wear thin, and should be removed and 
replaced. If this is not done the wffiolc of the 
bottom of the scoop comes in contact with the 
ground, causing much mfire friction, and requir¬ 
ing considerably nifire exertion on the part of 
the horses. In the illustration the handle of the 
scoop is, as usual, straight, but some men prefer 
to have the bandit's bent upwards, arguing that 
less strength is tht'ii required to fill and turn the 
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A Popular Type of Small Scoop 


scoop. When scoops are new they are always 
bevelled on the top of the front edge of the 
mouth. This makes them hard to raise to the 
surface when full, and likely to “bite*' and have 
a tendency to work downwards. When bevelled 
on the bottom of the front edge of the mouth, 
much less pressure on the handles sends them 
up, and they glide over the top of the loose earth 
without any trouble. When used for a consider¬ 


able time the mouth of the scoop wears very- 
thin, and will easily buckle. To counteract this- 
a piece of quarter-inch steel, 5 inches wide, is 
riveted across the mouth and bevelled at the 
desired angle. 

Removal of the Earth. 

The ground should be carefully ploughed before 
scooping commences, particular attention being 
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paid to the ttniformity of depth, so that the scoop 
will nut bub up and down. The earth on which 
the enibankincnt is to bo built should also be 
ploughed, so as to form a better bond with the 
removed earth. If this is not done there is a 
risk of the water percolating between the hard 
undisturbed soil and the lot^se soil of the embank¬ 
ment, causing “weeping,'' and creating the possi¬ 
bility t>f a breakaway. 

A frequent error of judgment on the part 
-of tank-sinkers is the practice of placing the first 
,sc<iop of earth near the margin of the excavation. 
This means that the horses have to drag the next 
tilled scoop over the banks so formed. It is 
obvious that the operations should he reversed, 
and the earth placed at the back fnst and the 
embankment built up from behind. To increase 
the .storage capacity the embankment slionld be 
built well forward, llsually the earth is banked 
on two or three sides, but it is an advantage 
to bank it right round to prevent evaporation as 
much as possible. 

Faciliti«ft for Inflow. 

To get the water into the tank, pipes are laid 
under one bank and the silt tank placed just 
outside it; or the drain from the silt tank may 
be run directly into the corner of the tank, in 
which case the drain should be lined with old 
railway sleepers or slates to obviate erosion. 

On small holdings, where the tanks can be 
kept under observation, some means should be 
<!evised to divert the water as soon as the tank 
is full. If the water is allowed to continue to 
flow into the tank it gradually silts up, and the 
water which overflows is clearer than the water 
which is flowing in. 

A chute should be provided where the pipe 
enters the tank, and a drain made right round 
the edge, leading to the chute, for the purpose 
of preventing water from running down the banks 
and causing scouring. 

Silt Tanks. 

Usually one silt tank is provided, but it is a 
-derided advantage to have tw^o or more, as then 
more silt is deposited and the water reaches the 
tank in a cleaner condition. Every possible 
opportunil> should be seized upon to keep the 
tanks clean. 'I'hey should be kept under con¬ 
stant observation, and whenever the water gets 
low" as much silt as possible should be removed. 
!Many landholders have discovered at the com¬ 
mencement of a drought that tanks wdiich they 
had thought contained several feet of water 
acluallv contained several feet of silt and only 
a few inches of w^ater. 

Drain*. 

Wide shallow drains, hi which the flow of water 
is slower with consequently little scouring, are 
preferable to nariow deep ones. A drain 4 feet 
wide and g inches deep is much better than one 
2 feet wide and t 8 inches or 2 feet deep. When 
scouring is likely to take place the following 
method is very successful in preventing it:—A 
trench about i foot wide and i8 inches deep, and 
extending a couple of feet cacli side of the 
drain, is dug across it and filled with stone of 
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2 or 3 inch gauge. The eflacacy of aprons such 
as this can be seen along roads and railways 
where they are used for the prevention of wash- 
aw^ays. Where drains curve they should be 
widened; the sharper the curve llie greater should 
the width be; and as a double safeguard an em¬ 
bankment can be placed on the outer side. Should 
drains meet before reaching the tank the main 
drain should be widened at the confluence, and 
the junction made at an acute angle. Otherwise 
considerable quantities of silt will settle. 

It is highly desirable that the drains be run as 
far as possible on an even grade, and an ordinary 
home-made level such as used in erosion control 
w'ork is ideal for securing a regular and even 
grade. Its use would obviate much of the erosion 
and silting so often seen in drains leading to tanks. 
Further, properly constructed and gently sloping 
drains tend to serve a larger catchment area than 
if an attempt is made to slope the drains steeply 
and to rely entirely upon the e>e for their place¬ 
ment, etc. 

Drains slumld alw^ays be kept in first-class 
order. When surface tanks are depended upon 
even' show'cr is of importance, and unless the 
drains are clean, water from light showers does 
reach the tank Eight road del vers are very 
useful for cleaning drains, but if the size of the 
holding does not warrant the purchase of such a 
delver, a crowder or delver should be made from 
a log or plank by the lifting of a steel point. 
A plough or shovel can also be used for this 
purpose. 

Measuring Drains. 

When the total length of drainage rt^quired 
nins to .several miles it is a vcr\ tedious proceed¬ 
ing to measure for contractors' paynumt 'rhe 
chain tape is in common use, but involves con- 
.siderablc risk of error. The following method 
used in measuring up road work is very simple, 
yet accurate, and could be applied to measuring 
drains, as w'cll as fencing, etc.—A piece of white 
cloth is tied round the spoke of the wheel of a 
buggy, and the vehicle then advanced until the 
wheel has made a complete revolution. A mark 
hacing been made on the ground before starting, 
the circumference of the wheel is easily measured 
Then by driving along the proiiosed route of the 
drain, and counting the number of revolutions 
of the wheel, the total distance is easily arrived 
at With two persons in the vehicle, one count¬ 
ing in tens, and calling “ten" each time, and the 
driver counting the number of “tens,*’ there is no 
danger of mistake. ' When, for example, the driver 
has counted 43 “tens," and the other man has six 
towards the next ten, the number of revolutions 
rnust be 436. If the wheel were 14 ft. 8 in. in 
circumference, then the total distance would be 
6,394 ft. 8 in., or nearly 97 chains. 

To Measure Capacities of Tanks. 

It is very useful to he able to calculate at any 
time the amount of water in existing tanks, or to 
be able to estimate the capacities of new tanks. 
This latter figure is necessary when computing 
payment for contract work. It is also handy to 
be able to determine the dimensions of a tank 
to hold a specified amount of water. 

Rules for making these calculations were given 
in October issue of this journal. 
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FOR FLYSTRIKE 


44 n 1? 99 

Il^oDoJEio 

( Camphor-Boracic Emulsion ) 

A liquid dressing in 1 gal. drums. 
Requires addition of 30 ^ r water only, 
before use. For studs or flock sheep. 
12/6 per gal., f.o.r. Sydney. 


“Flyacide.” 

(B.T.B-IS) 

Also for dressing rams* heads, shearing cuts 
and for lamb marking. 

2 gal. cartons . . 9 /— 

12 gal. cartons .. 54/—, f.o.r. Sydney 

Up to 4 gals. “ Flyacide Concentrate may 
be sent by post. Postage to any address in 
N.S.W. on 2 gals,, 2/—, on 4 gals, 2/9* 


GRAZeOS 

The Graziers Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd. 


GRAZeOS HOUSE: 46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 


EVERYDAY ELECTRIC FENCERS 

SOLVE WIRE AND LABOUR SHORTAGE 
SAVE 80% FENCING COSTS 

One man can fence 10 acres in half a day. All you need— 
light p>osls 30 feet apart and ONE wire connected to .^n 
Everyday Electric Fencer, Holds stubborn stock better than 
a five or six>wire fence. Safe 6'volt Battery charges up to 
20 miles of fence. Price, £7/15/0, complete with 30 insulators. 
Battery extra. You take no risk, we will refund your money 
within 30 days if you are not satisfied. 


m 


[HE-HAWf 

^mo YOU so 


Write for interesting cata¬ 
logue and full particulars. 


I 



FLAME-THROWER AND SPRAYER. 

This handy typa flame-thrower is carried on the back and is simple 
to operate. Destroys noxious weeds, pests and insects. Also suitable 
for spraying vegetables. 

Write for full particulnra. Stock# are limited. 


f EVERYDAY PRODUCTS Pty. Ltd. 

337 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 

(PmUI Addr***. Box 3377 R, G-P.O., Sydaey.) 
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MEET the TIMES 

. . Store your 

yourself 

with the B-W. POWER BALER 

filling Manpower 

Saves time • 

V No magpie Feed when 


The ^ 
little Baler 
that makes 
a job of it 


tamping 


wanted 


Saves 

Space 


Stow Away in Half the Space 
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Approved Seed. 

November, 1942. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department publishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a chafgc 
of 2s. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each growler will he restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must he sent to the 
Department of Agriculture witli information as 
to the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed i>roducer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the De])artment, 
and if it i.s approved his name will be listed in 


the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Cauliflowers, 

Shorts—H. Burton Bardlcy, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Hawkeshury S(did White—IC. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenuc, Hamilton. 

Phenomenal Five Months—E. A. Sharp, no 
Ciordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Tomatoes. 

Marvana—Rum.seys Seed.s Pty. Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

Australian blarliana—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge de Marmande—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Red Marhio No. gs—Rum.seys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 C'hurch-street, Parramatta. 


Varieties of Approved Seed AvaUable. 


In order that fanners may be directed to what 
are regarded !)> the Department as the most .satis- 
factor> local sources of appro\ed seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
v{uctables, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such sources of seed of 
tlie fr)llow’ing varieties: — 

( uuhfloiirrs— 

Hawkeshury Solid White, Nugget, Shorts. 
(hiioihs — 

lluiUer River White. 


(fiain sSorghum — 

Kalo. 

Mal:;c — 

Learning, (iolden Superh, Fitznw, Funk’is Tellovv 
Dent. 

Pumpkins-- 
Queensland Blue. 

Crasu^s, etc — 

Phalaris tuberosa, Suhtcrraiuan ('lover (mid¬ 
season), Sheep's iUirnet, Lucerne. 


Cattle Tick Eradication: Methods Based on World Experience, 


L\ its fight against the cattle tick, as against other 
pests, the Department of Agriculture keeps it.sclf 
well jnfunned as to the methods ado])ted and the 
sncce.ss acliieved in other aiUiitries of the world. 

It would appear tliat some of those who make 
Statements in regard to tick eradicatioti methods 
in Ntwv South Wales are unaware that similar 
methods have been, and are being used in other 
countries. It has. for instance, been claimed, at 
times, that eradication might he seriously inter¬ 
fered with by the spread tick by wdld animals. 

In the State of Florida, I’nited States, hi i<)3(> 
and 1937, careful search of birds and mammals 
showed that wild animals other than deer do not 
servo as hosts for the cattle tick, though ticks of 
eight other species were found on four spccie.s of 


birds and Uvehe mamm.ils. In the idlund of 
Porto Rico, where the cattle industry has beim 
seriously hindered h\ tick, both on account of the 
dirt a injury it causes to the animals tlirough 
irntatltui, and its debilitating effect, and also be¬ 
cause it transmits tick fever, the same results have 
been secured. \ recent report from that country 
stales that. W’hilst tlw tick was found in consider¬ 
able numbers on goats, sheep and horses (and 
those animab must he taken into account in an 
eradication campaign other animals are of little 
or no importance. 

It is noted that at Porto Rico the dip being 
used is almost exactly of the same strength as 
that used in this country, and has been found 
effective in destroying cattle tick. 


Help Win the War. 

Keep On Buying War Savings Certificates. 


t 
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FEEDS AND Fm)ING NOTES. 


NoTonber, 1942. 

• 

IN October iecae a coBneaceiaeBt was aaade wito periodical reviews of cnrreDt costs 
and vabes on a nait basis, of feeds avaflabk to bose who have to buy feed for any 
daii of anhaaly and a doscriptioii was given of the methods of determiiiiag the costs 
of units actnal nntriment in Hie feeds. During Hie past monHi tfam has been vety 
fitHe alteration in the feed position as regards snp^ or pricOy and wheat and barley are 
sHH the cheapest slarch-rkh feeds and meat-meal the cheapest protein-rieh feed. Some 
of the roughages have decreased m price and oats has increased dightiy. The table 
on page 501 covers the changes in the prices of some feeds since bist month and includes 
an additional feed~oat bran. 


Briefly the method of determining the cost 
of starch and protein units is to divide 
the cost of lOO lb. of a feed by the number 
of starch units and protein units respec¬ 
tively, in loo lb. of the feed. To find the 
cost of starch unit in lucerne hay and in 
oaten and wheaten chaff, for example, divide 
the cwt. price by 45 ; with oaten and wheaten 
hay divide by 40. To find the cost of 
starch units in maize and wheat, divide the 
bushel price by 44; with oats divide by 25; 
and with barley by 36. 

Comparisons of Feeds of Equal Unit Cost. 

As indicated last month, the unit cost 
figures do not take into account many points 
of practical importance, and it is often 
difficult to decide between two feeds of 
which the cost of starch or protein units 
is about the same. The following facts may 
influence the decision as to which feed w^ould 
be the better purchase:— 

(i) Good lucerne chaff or hay should 
always be given a slight premium over other 


roughages, especially if green feed is low 
or there is little clover in the feed. This is 
on account of the higher protein, calcium 
and Vitamin A content of lucerne hay. 

(2) Oats and bran should always be 
given a slight premium over other feeds 
on account of their bulkiness and palata- 
bility. Thus, if barley and oats were the 
same as regards cost of starch units, oats 
on account of its palatability and ease with 
w’^hich it is fed, would be the indicated feed. 

(3) Animal protein concentrates, as 
meat meal and liver meal, on account 
of higher nutritional value of their 
protein as compared with the protein 
of oil meals and grain bi-products, should 
be given a premium over other feeds, 
especially when feeding pigs, poultry 
and sheep. However, if it is desired 
to use oil meal to give a sheen to the coats 
of show animals, linseed meal could, of 
course, be given a large premium over other 
meals. 
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Feed, 


Lucerne Hay or Chaff.,. 


New Season Wheaten 
Hay. 

New Season Oaten Hay 

Oaten and Wheaten 
Chaff. 

Oaten Straw. 

Wheaten Straw 
Oat Hulls . 

Kice Hulls . 


Maize. 

Maize Meal 

Wheat ... 

Wheat Meal .. 
Barley 

Burley Meal ... 
Oats 

Crii«ihed Oats 
Wheat Bran . . 


NVheat Pollard 

Hounnv Meal ... 
Ku'c Meal 
Hue Pollard .. 
Moia&scs . 

•Oat Bran 


Meat Meal (ho per cent.! 
rnicie protein), i 

Blood Meal 
Liver Meal . . 

Fish Meal (ho per cent, 
rnicle protein). 
Linseed Meal. 

Peanut Meal. 

•Coroanut Meal 
Muue Gluten. 


starch 
Units per 
xi)0 lb. 

Protein 
Units per 
too lb. 

Cost. 

Cost per 
Starch 
Unit. 

Coat per 
Protein 
Unit. 

, .= 15-45 

<) 

Roughages. 
£8 to £10 long ton* 

2*id.~- 2‘7d. 


(average 
quality 401 

3 

£6 39 - to £7 los. long 

2 od.-'2*4d. 


33 

3 

ton.* 

45 to.*.. long ton* 

i-Hd. 


40 

3 

to £11 long ton* 

2‘4d.—3*od. 


20 

0-6 

£7 long ton* 

3-8d. 


14 

01 

£7 los. long ton* 

5-6d. 


21 

0*3 

£j rss. long ton* 

I-yd. 


3 

0-3 

8 

Starchy Comeutt 
7s. bushel 

dies. 

i-9d. 


78 

« 

yrT4 short tont 

3 - 2 d. 


?2 

a 

3s. ad, bushel ... 

id. 


72 

a 

£7 £7 tos. short tout 

i*2d. 


71 

7 

33. bushel 

id. 



7 

£7 5s. short ton* 

I* 2d. 


6.: I 

8 

3s. 5d. bushel . 

i- 5 d. 


f >2 

8 , 

3s. od. to 4s. per 40 lb,... 

i’8d. • I ad. 


55 

10 

£6 short tout. 1 

x- 3 d. 


66 

10 

£6 short tont ... 

i*id. 


78 

a 

£ia short toot 

2-8d. 


72 

f .-5 




72 

7 




50 

1 

£3 los.—44-gallon drum 

3 iti. 


46 

4 

(515 ll> )♦ 

£5 5*5. short tont 

i‘4d. 


80 

.55 

Protein ComentraUs. 

£10 xos. short tont .. j . 

1 I 

2*id. 

66 i 

67 

£14 short tont 



94 

58 

£14 short tout 

. 


59 

53 

. 


... 

72 

25 

£9 10s, to £10 los, shoit 

i-6d.—i-7d. 

4 - 5 d*— 5 tl. 

78 

43 

ton.t 

£6 I os. short tont 

I'ld, 

i'8d. 

76 

16 

£7 I os, short tont 

i-2d. 

57 d. 

78 

20 

£9 short tont. 

I'/id. 

5 - 4 d. 


Remarks. 


A fall in price since last month. 
New seawni oaten bay appears 
to l>e the best bujmg in 
► roughages, but grains are 

J still indusated as roam part 
of the rations wherever 
possible. 

Dearer than hays. 

} Straws too dear for feed 
purposes. 

A comparatively cheap source of 
roughage. 

Not worth buying as feed at any 
price. 


Too expensivi* for feed purposes. 

An expensive meal at present 
prices. 

Wheat and barley are lioth cheap 
feeds. W'ill probably pay to 
crush own grain if possible 
instead of buying it as a meal. 

Price of oats and crushed oats 
ha.s risen slightly. 

Bran worth buying when avail' 
able for use as part of dairy 
and poultry rations to im¬ 
prove the texture. 

Pollard g<K)d buying .when 
available. 

An expensive feed at this price. 

None available. 

None available. 

Supplies short. Only worth 
buying for drought use. 

A bulky feed; supplies limited. 


Supplies short. Should only be 
used for pig and poultry 
indu'stry. 

Supplies available. 

Supplies available. 

None available. 

Stocks Will stand increased 
demands. 

Supplies limited, but the 
cheapest protein concentrate. 

Supplies short and sales limited 

Supplies limited. 


• Long ton - 2,240 lb. 


t Short ton - 2,000 Ib. 


Restriction on Stock Licks and on 

The most interesting item during the past 
month from a feeding point of view is the 
much discussed “Stock Foods and Remedies 
(Jrder'" issued by the Department of War 
•Organisation of Industry* The following 
explanatory statement has been issued by 
the Department of Infc^mation, 

Under the Control of Stock Foods and Remedies 
Order, made recently hF the Minister for War 
Organisation of Indusftry, the manufacture of 
stock licks has been prohibited (except for mix¬ 
tures of salt with copper or cobalt), the use 
of phosphates for consumption by sheep has been 
prohibited and salt for sheep can only be pro¬ 
cured on a permit from the State Veterinary 
Authorities, 


Phosphates and Salt for Sheep. 

These permits to purchase salt for sheep will 
be given:— 

(tf) When sheep are grazing in areas that are 
deficient in copper or cobalt and salt is 
necessary to induce the sheep to consume 
the very small loses of copper or cobalt 
ri*quired fv>r health. The areas where 
copper or cobalt deficiency exists are well 
known and are mainly in South Australia 
and West Australia. 

(b) When sheep are being fed mainly on cereal 
grains and it is necessary to supply them 
with an additional ration of lime. Here 
again, the salt is needed as a bait to make 
the sheep consume carbonate of lime. 

(r) 1 ’he Chief Veterinary Officer of the State 
may give sheepowners t>eruiits to purchase 
salt in any other exceptional circumstances 
which warrant it. 
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The feeding of salt to sheep is a very old- 
established practice, and the use of proprietary 
stock lickwS containing various minerals has become 
widespread in Australia in recent years. It is 
natural, therefore, that the restrictions now 
imposed should cause anxiety to some owners of 
livestock who fear that their flocks and herds 
may suffer in consequence. It is for that reason 
that this statement is made, setting out the true 
positiciii and the reasons for the restrictions. 

Before the restrictions were imposed they were 
discussed with the Veterinary authorities in all 
States and with the Division of Animal Health 
and Nutrition of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Approval was unanimous 
for the reasons which are set out in this state¬ 
ment. 

Apart from phosphate and salt, the ingredients 
commonly used in stock licks are iron, sulphur, 
iodine and magnesium. With one exception, there 
is no evidence that livestock in Australia suffer 
from a deficiency of any of these minerals, and 
since they obtain all they require from their diet 
it is quite unnecessary, and hence wasteful and 
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The order also provides for salt to be obtained 
on permit when sheep are being fed cereal grains 
and need to be provided with additional lime. 
There is no need for mixtures of salt and lime 
to be manufactured. If stock are being fed on 
meal mixtures^ it is best to add the ground 
carbonate of hme to the feed and thus ensure 
that it i.s taken. When whole grain is fed to 
sheep the lime may be provided in the form 
of a lick. This is merely a mixture of equal 
jiarts of salt and carbonate of lime which the 
owner can readily make for himself. The order 
provides for salt to be purchased for this purpose. 

As regards phosphates, it has already been men¬ 
tioned that the .soils and pastures of some parts 
of Australia are low in phosphate content. Under 
these conditions cattle, particularly milking cows 
and breeding stock, benefit from an additional 
ration of phosphate but sheep do not. It is not 
necessary here to discuss the reasons for this, 
Imt it can he said that extensive experiments, 
continued over a number of years and carried 
out in widely separated parts of Australia, in¬ 
cluding Queensland, New South Wales, South 
Australia and West Australia have shown, beyond 



uneconomic to continue providing them in the 
form of licks The one exception is that pigs 
under artilicial conditions, in pens with concrete 
or wooden th^ors may suffer from a deficiency of 
iron wdiich they normally olitain from .soil eaten 
with their food. No sjiecial mineral mixture is 
required lure, howTver. Iron salts can be, and 
commonly are, purchased as such and added to 
the diet. Every State Department of Agriculture 
constantly gives advice on this. 

It is useless to give additional minerals to stock 
unless they are suffering from an actual deficiency. 
In Australia there are deficiencies in certain areas 
of copper, cobalt and phosphate, and when stock 
are fed largely on cereal grains additional lime 
may be required. 

The deficiencies of copper and cobalt have 
already been referred to The manufacture and 
sale of mixtures containing salt, copper and cobalt 
is still permitted by the order. 

p0gm S02 


(loubt, that sheep arc not benefited by giving thorn 
additional phosphate, even though the amount they 
derive from the feed may he extremely low. In 
spite of the publication of these results, many 
tons of phospliAte were still being wasted in licks 
for sheep, althorgh Australia needs all tlie phos¬ 
phate that can be obtained from bone or mineral 
sources to make good the serious shortage of 
phosphatic fertilisers. The order, therefore, pro- 
liibits the use of phosphates for sheep, 

1 'herc is no restriction on phosphates for cattle, 
hut specially manufactured licks for this purpose 
are unnecessary. In the case of dairy cows, where 
the need is greatest, it is much better to add the 
phosphate to the ration when feeding and thus 
ensure that it is consumed. The consumption of 
licks by stock is very irregular, and some animals 
do not take them at all. Where beef cattle are 
concerned a simple mix of salt and phosphate can 
he used, and this throws no great strain on the 
labour available. 
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/HECCITT is a concentrate 
which supplies the necessary nutriments 
essential to the raising of pigs and calves 
with and without skim milk. 


Advisory Department 
at your Service ! 

Individual ration advice on the 
feeding of all your stock for* 
warded free of obligation on 
request. State details of pas¬ 
tures available, fodders, etc. 

AMPLE SUPPLIES! 

Ample Supplies Available 
through your Produce Merchant, 
General Store, Stock and Station 
Agent, or direct through 
Meggitt Ltd, 




MECGITTS 

PURE LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Manufactured from Pure Linseed from wbich portion of the oil has been extracted by 

hydraulic pressure only. 

MEGGITT LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 67 YORK STREET, SYDNEY 

Work*; PARR MATTA—MELBOURNE—ADELAIDE. Box 16SS E. G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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So far theft, it is clear that the restrictions 
imposed will effect considerable savings and that 
they will not affect the livestock industry adversely 
in any way. 

There remains for di'^cussion the restriction 
placed on the use of salt for sheep. This has 
come as a surprise to many people who have 
assumed that salt was essential and that sheep 
would die, or at least fail to thrive, without it 
The reasoftsS for believing this assumption to be 
wrong are therefore given. 

The fact that sheep will consume salt when 
it is offered to them is not proof that they need 
it. Sheep grazing on coastal areas which are con¬ 
tinually sul)ject to wind-borne spray from the sea 
will still consume salt if it is offered to them, 
in spite of the additional quantity they obtain 
from the feed Many graziers do not provide 
their sheep with salt and others have given up 
doing so. on advice, and no harm has resulted. 
Sheep have been kept on dry feed in pens and in 
various field experiments for some years without 
salt and have not suffered The Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research has carried out 
a controlled experiment in South Australia, last¬ 
ing three years, in which some sheep received as 
much sail they liktcl to take and others received 
no salt at all. Those receiving salt showed no 
benefit frcun it whatever. At the National Field 
Station, Crilruth Plains, Cnnnamulla, which is con¬ 
ducted by (^S.I.R, all licks and salt have lieen 
wntlulrawii from the paddocks. An experimental 
flock of ewes near Armidale, N.S.W., has been 
maintained under natural conditions since 1938 
wdthoul salt. Thev have thrived and lambed 
normally. In a field trial in New Kngland one 
group of sheep has been kept under continuous 
grazing and another group under rotational graz¬ 
ing. The group grazed continuously thrived 


normally and grew average fleeces. The group 
grazed in rotation showed phenomenal growth and 
cut unusually heavy fleeces for the district. 
Neither group received salt nor any kind of lick 
throughout the experiment. 

Other evidence could be quoted, but the above 
should be sufficient to show that salt is noi essen¬ 
tial for sheep except in special circumstances. The 
order provides that when those special circum¬ 
stances exist a permit to purchase salt for sheep' 
can be obtained. 

Finally, let us turn for a moment to what is,, 
after all, the most important aspect of the matter. 
It is estimated that from 30,000 to 50,000 tons of 
salt are used annually for livestock in Australia. 
Much the greater part of this is used for sheep, 
and except in special circumstances, which are 
provided for in the order, this is unnecessary. As 
the Chief of the Division of Animal Health and 
Nutrition of C.S.I.R. said in a broadcast address 
which was jiul over all national stations in May 
last: “Common salt is commonly offered to sheep 
111 the form of a lick, but there is nothing to 
show that under Australian conditions this prac¬ 
tice is anything but wasteful and uneconomic 
'I'bink of the manpower requireil to harvest, pre¬ 
pare and load 30,000 to 50,000 tons of salt, and of 
the railway trucks needed to transport it from 
tdacc to place. And think, too, of the fact, which 
is not generally realised, that salt is in short 
Mipply owing to manpower and transport difficul¬ 
ties The demand for it for human consumption 
must he met, and it is widely used in numerous 
essential manufacturing processes Large supplies 
are needed R>r munition making. Is it not better 
then, that what can be spared for livestock should 
be conserved for necessary use rather than permit 
It to be used indiscriminately and needlessly. 


For National Security—Prevent Bush Fires. 


“I APPi to you to help during the bush fire 
months which lie ahead. Never forget—the 
the match carelessly thrown down, the camp fin 
nnextinguished, the cigarette butt cast away in 
a moment of thouglitlessness, can dcstrov 
thousands of acre'i of crops and luirn down State 
forests with their millions of feet of urgently 
needed timber. That mean.s a cniipling of our 
w^ar effort at its source. 


“Think carefully! The results of carclessnesf; 
I an be just the same as those caused by Japanese 
inctndiary liombs. That is whv biush fires here 
would be great news in Tokio. Whatever 
helps our enemies must be bad for us. They 
woi Id dearly love to set the country-side abla/c 
from end to end. By causing hush fires we 
become agents for the enemy and a menace to 
Australia”—An appeal by Hon, J. M BADiiniXY, 
ML \, Chief Secretary. 


Town Labour Proves Its Worth. 


Labour groups of townspeople have been 
organised in numerous centres, and reports are 
reaching us frequently in praise of the excellent 
work they are doing. The willingness and 
enthusiasm of labour drawn from towns apparently 
more than compensate for the earlier .suggestion 
of inexpertness. 

The following account of achievement comes 
from the West Wyalong War Agricultural Com- 
ttuTtee and is typical of what is being done, in 
many cases on a much larger scale, in other 
towns throughout the State, 


A group of four employees of one of West 
Wyalong’s largest stores volunteered to stock the 
hay crop for a local farmer wffio, in addition to 
bting short of labour, was himself confined to 
hospital. They put in their mid-^veek half- 
holiday on the job, and stocked 25 tons of hay 
the entire satisfaction of the owner’s brother, 
w'ho supervised the work This job mav have been 
a comparatively small one, but it is the metb(»d 
of getting it done that is all-iniportant. Further¬ 
more, every 25 tons of hay counts. 
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DISEASES OF CABBAGES, CAULIFLOWERS AND TURNIPS. 


DISEASES of the cabbage family are prevent¬ 
able by the simple means of disu^ection of the 
seed by the hot-water mediod before sowing, 
rotation of crops and choice of land which wOl 
not render crops liable to malnntritional 
diseases. 

Black Rot. 

Black rot is one of the most serious 
diseases of crucifer crops, which, in addi¬ 
tion to cabbage, cauliflower and turnips, in¬ 
clude Brussels sprouts, kohlrabi, radish and 
kale. It is caused by a parasitic bacterium 
which is seed-borne, and which, under wet 
conditions, spreads rapidly in the seed bed 
and in the field. 

Infection in the seedling stages causes the 
wilting and death of lower leaves and some¬ 
times of the plant. In other cases, infection 
is not noticeable until after the seedlings 
have been planted out in the field. Under 
dry conditions, the disease develops slowly 
or not at all. Infection of older plants 
usually takes place by way of leaf margins, 
whence it spreads to the stem and through¬ 
out the plant, causing death of the leaves. 
The characteristic feature of the disease is 
the blackening of veins of affected leaves 
and of the woody parts of the stems, which 
can be seen if an affected leaf is broken 
away from the stem or if the stem is cut 
across. 

Losses from black rot may be prevented 
by seed treatment and crop rotation. 


Sekrotinia Rot 

Sclerotinia rot is caused by a parasitic 
fungus, and may be very serious in autumn 
and spring crops of cabbages and cauli¬ 
flowers if wet conditions occur. Greatest 



BUok Rot. 

Leaf margins become yellowish and dry out, and the 
di-sease spreads inwards along the veins to the 
midrib and stem. Outer leaves are 
affected first. 

[AfUr WalJur, 
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5cieroctnu Rot of Cabbages Wire Stem of Young Cabbage 

Iht fun*,uv cui^es is It ret hi I spreads tajidlv This Jh( outer tissue®! f the stem it Kt nuil Uvtl berome 

illustiatiou slu ws 11 ll I s (,1 -uMli cf thi (inf,us \ etwtf n brown ami shnmktn 

tU< 1 lies {u) ml i slui^ U lt<> uhuh ik at In t white I 4 fter Weber 

[I) 'mil lUi It U k in 11 ir I (u) 

ifler Br u n and BuiUr 



A Young Cabbage Leaf, tkowiitg the Downy Downy MiUew on Cabbage leaf 

Growth of the Mildew Fungus on the i Averted leases are mottled with vtllowin a 

Undcr-aurface , . chAractcns.lic manner 

{Aftef\Wehef 
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losses from the rot are experienced as the 
■crop is nearing maturity. The fungus pro¬ 
duces irregularly-shaped black resting 
bodies, called sclerotia, in the decayed 
tissue, which serve to identify the disease. 
These bodies are very re.sistant to weather 
conditions and remain in the soil after the 
crop has l)een harvested, producing, in the 
following autumn, the spores to start in¬ 
fection of the next crop. Control of sclero- 
tinia rot depends on the destruction of 
t^clcrotia to prevent their carry-over to the 
following year. Burn, or deeply bury, 
diseased plants, and practise crop rotation. 

Downy Mildew- 

Downy mildew is a fungous disease 
which attacks all varieties of crucifers. In 
a wet season it may be highly destructive 
in the seedbed. Pale-green or yellowish 
spots with speckled markings develop on 
the leaves, and on the undersurface of these 
spots the fungus can be seen as a downy 
growth. Diseased leaves shrivel and young 
plants may be killed. The disease is also 
seen after planting out, but is rarely of im- 
]>ortancc. Downy mildew may be checked 
by spraying the seedbed with Bordeaux 
mixture at weekly intervals. 

Disoaset caused by the Fangos Rhizoctonia- 

According to the stage at which the plant 
is attacked, this fungus causes damping-off 
of seedlings, wire stem, or root rot and 
bottom rot. Infection takes place in the 
seed-bed. Young seedlings may be killed at 
once. Older, harder plants may not quickly 
collap'^e, but the stem at ground level is 
attacked and the outer, soft tissues become 
brown and shrunken (wire stem). Seed¬ 
lings showing no obvious signs of attack 
in seed-beds where the disease has occurred 
may be slightly infected, and when planted 
out in the field the disease may extend, 
causing brown lesions on the root, which, 
in serious cases, extend up the stem to the 
head. In this stage the disease is liable to 
be confused with sclerolinia rot. It can be 
distinguished by the dark coloured stem 
lesions and the absence of the white cot¬ 
tony growth and large black sclerotia. 

Losses caused by the Rhizoctonia fungus 
may be prevented by using new or disease- 
free soil for the seed-bed, or, if necessary, 
<»oil which has been sterilised. Sort out wire 
stem plants when transplanting. 
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Bktck Leg * 

Black leg is a fungous disease which can 
attack all parts of the plant. Like black rot 
it is seed-home. In the seedling stage the 
lower stem and roots are ratted. In older 
plants lesions, black in colour, occur on the 
stalk and leaf-stalk, and angular greyish 
spots develop on the leaf blades. A dry rot 
of turnip roots may cause losses in storage. 

Black leg may be controlled by seed treat¬ 
ment and crop rotation. 



Cftbbttfe Root Defected with BUck L«tf. 


Chib Root. 

Club root is the name given to an 
abnormal enlargement of the roots of 
crucifers, which is common in old culti¬ 
vated areas. The effect of the root 
disturbance is eventually to stunt the plant, 
and, in severe cases, cause wilting in the 
middle of the day. Club root is caused by 
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a fun^s, the spores of which remain in 
the soil for a long period; so that when once 
infested the soil may remain so for an in¬ 
definite period. The fnngns is, however, 
sensitive to alkaline conditions, and if an 



Drv Rot of Swede Turnips. 

CauifOd by tUe bli<K leg faugus 


infested soil is made alkaline (pH 7.2 or 
above) by liming, and kept uniformly moist, 
little or no infection will occur when it is 
again planted to crucifers. 

Leaf Spot 

Three rather similar leaf spots are caused 
by different fungi—^the spot due to the black 
leg fungus, ring spot and Alternaria leaf 
spot. Ring spot is common on the old outer 
leaves of cauliflower and cabbage, especially 
in cook damp weather. The disease is rarely 
sufficiently serious to necessitate control 
measures. Alternaria spot is usually only 
serious on cauliflowers. As well as causing 
a dark-brownish leaf spot of maturing 
leaves^ parts of the flower and seed head 
may be attacked and killed, reducing the 
yield of seed. 

B 


Peppery Leaf Spot is caused by a bac¬ 
terium which attacks the leaves of cauli¬ 
flowers, resulting in the formation of small, 
brownish or purplish spots. It is rarely of 
economic importance. 

Losses from this and other leaf spots are 
])revente<l by hot water treatment of the 
seed and crop rotation 

Magnesiimi Deficiency* 

Magnesium deficiency is a common 
trouble in cabbage and cauliflower crops in 
many of the coastal soils of New South 
Wales. Yellowish areas of a characteristic 
type develop between the veins and around 
the leaf margins, and plants make poor 
growth. The deficiency can usually he pro¬ 
vided against by the application of dolo- 
niitic lime (2 totis per acre), preferably a 
\ear before the crucifer crop is planted. 

Potash Deficiency. 

Cabbage is a heavy user of potash, and in 
<iops in sandy coastal soils symptoms in¬ 
dicating a deficiency of this element may 
appear. These lake the form of yellowing 
of the foliage between the veins, and parti¬ 
cularly around the margins of the outer 
l(*a\es where the tissue eventually dies and 
becomes brittle. 



Swollen end Spindie<.th*ped Roots Caused by 
the Club~root Organism. 

[After Walker. 


Whiptail* 

Whiptail is the name applied to a serious 
disease of cauliflowers characterised by 
narrow, ruffled and distorted leaves. It 
occurs most commonly in the short-season 
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varieties of the Snowball and Nugget type, 
and e.specially in dry seasons. The 
cause of the disease is somewhat obscure. 
It is associated with highly acid soils and 
its occurrence, in most years, can be pre¬ 
vented by the application of lime to change 
the soil reaction to a neutral or mildly acid 
condition some months before the crop is 
planted. Usually to 2 tons per acre of 
lime are required. 


Control Measures. 

Seed Treatment 

Seed of crucifers should be disinfected, 
before sowing, to prevent the introduction 
of black rot or black leg. It is strongly 
recommended that this precaution he taken 
unless the seed is known to be disease-free, 
or to have been disinfected previously by 
the hot-water method. This treatment kills 
the parasites while leaving the seed un¬ 
harmed. 

Tie the seed loosely, lb. at a time, in 
cheesecloth bags and suspend in 3 or 4 
gallons of water previously heated to 122 
deg. Fahr. (or 50 deg. C). After treat¬ 
ment, quickly spread out the seed to dry in 
the shade. A kerosene tin, jiroMded vith 
a wooden lid in which two holes are bored, 
one for the thermometer and the other for 
a stirring stick, is a convenient apparatus 
for the hot water treatment. The tempera¬ 
ture may be maintained by means of a small 
dame, or the tin may be insulated by pack¬ 
ing in a box of straw and the correct tem- 
liciature obtained by first pouring in boiling 
and then cold water. 

If weak seed is given the hot-w^ater treat¬ 
ment, its germination will be lowered If 
doubt exists about the vitality of the seed, 
run a trial treatment first with a small 
quantity of seed, followed by a germination 
test. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the need 
for making certain that seedlings raised out¬ 
side the farm do not introduce diseases 
when brought in. 

Care in tlie Seed-bed* 

The spread of many of the diseases of 
cabbage and cauliflower is started in the 
seed-bed, and the diseases are distributed on 
the seedlings (o non-infested land. The 
mistake is often made of placing the bed 
on old cabbage or cauliflower land where 
diseases have been present, or adjacent to 
508 


an earlier planted crucifer crop. Where 
possible, the seed-bed should be relatively 
isolated and be located on new soil, steri¬ 
lised soil, or soil which has not grown cruci¬ 
fers for several years. If on new land, the 
seed-bed will be improved by a dressing 
of agricultural hydrate of lime at the 
rate of i lb. per square yard a month or 



Alternann Leaf-fpot of Cabbatfc 

\ After Weber. 

two before sowing the seed. It is advis¬ 
able to give attention early to the control of 
cabbage moth and aphids, and, if the season 
is wet, of downy mildew, damping-ofi and 



Broccoli Head*. 

Left .—lofected with Alternaria. JRtghi —Healthy. 

[After Weber. 


wire stem as well. A suitable combined 
spray for this purpose may be prepared by 
adding nicotine and arsenate of lead to 
Bordeaux mixture. 
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To make 2^ gallons of Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, dissolve 4 oz. bluestonc in 2 gallons 
water. This can be done quickly by using 
a little hot water. Use only a copper, 
wooden, or earthenware vessel for the blue- 
stone. Slake 4 oz. quick lime with a small 
quantity of water and make up to Yz gallon. 
If hydrated lime is used, half as much again 
will be required. Pour the lime mixture 
through a fine strainer into the blucstone 
solution, stirring all the time. Add i fluid 
oz. of nicotine sulphate (Blackleaf 40), i 



Rlntf Spot of C«bb*«e Lesf. 

The spots are Urge dark grey and conccntiicallv 
romd 


OZ. of arsenate of lead, and 5 fluid oz. of 
white oil, to improve its welting qualities. 
To get the best coverage, apply the spray 
horizontally so as to wel the under-surfaces 
of the leaves and kill the downy mildew 
fungus, and use a very fine nozzle, since a 
coarse spiay runs off. Commence spray¬ 
ing when the seedlings are about an inch 
high, and repeat each week. 

( abbage and cauliflower seed-beds are best 
sown in drills 4 to 6 inches apart. This faci¬ 
litates the application of spray, weeding is 
easier, and at transplanting time less dis- 



Whipttil can be Reduced Greatly by Liming. 


lurbance to the roots will be caused than 
if the seed is sown broadcast. Also, every 
second row can be used first if more than 
one planting is to be made from the bed. 

Choice of Land and Crop Rotation. 

Crucifer crops thrive best in soils which 
are practically neutral in reaction. Most of 
our coastal sods as well as some of our table¬ 
land and inland soils are very strongly acid 
in their virgin state, and to produce good 
crops of cabbages and cauliflowers, need 
substantial applications of lime (13/2 to 2 
tons of agricultural hydrate, or finely ground 
caibonatc of hme, per acre) The hme is 
broadcast and ploughed in a month or two 
before the seedlings arc planted out. If 
this IS done, losses from whiptail rarely 
occui 

Wliere the soil is extremely acid (more 
acid than pi I 50), deficiency diseases ma) 
occur. Extremely acid soils arise usually 



Yellow Intervemai Mottliog lodteatei Io«u€ficieat 
Magneeium in the Soil. 
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from the leaching out or washing to lower 
levels of the lime, magnesium and potash 
reserves of the soil, and heavy application 
of lime and dolomitic lime (3-4 tons per 
acre), and sometimes potash fertiliser (2 
or more cwt. per acre), become necessary 
before such soils can be rendered highlv 
productive for crucifers. If the soil is of 
a sandy nature, the ploughing in of farm¬ 
yard manure (sever^ tons per acre) may 
be also necessary. In many cases, it will be 
found best to avoid extremely acid soils, 
reserving them for crops other than cruci¬ 
fers. 

It may be best to avoid, also, land on 
which the organism which causes club 
root disease has established itself. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this fungus frequently occurs in 
patches in otherwise desirable paddocks, 
and the wise procedure in such cases is to 


lime heavily these patches. Usually about 
3 tons per acre of agricultural hydrate or 
finely ground carbonate of lime are neces¬ 
sary to render the soil in such patches alka¬ 
line or unfavourable for the club root 
fungus. 

Almost all the parasites which affect 
crucifers are able to survive on refuse left 
in the soil from preceding diseased crops, 
and no sounder advice can be given than to 
practise crop rotation; allowing at least 
two or three years between crops of plants 
belonging to this family. Where several 
plantings of crucifers are being made during 
a season, it is advisable not to make fresh 
plantings adjacent to mature areas. This 
practice is most serious from the point of 
view of maintenance of insect populations, 
but if black rot is present in a crop, its 
spread will be greatly increased by heavy 
infestations of cabbage moth. 


Tasmanian Potato 

The Minister for Agriculture, the Hon. W. F. 
Dunn, has announced that the Commonwealth 
Government, after giving careful consideration to 
Ae general food position and transport difficul¬ 
ties, had asked that New South Wales be self- 
sufilkient so far as potatoes are concerned. When 
it is stated that normally this State grows only 
approximately one-third of its pre-war consump¬ 
tion, the magnitude of the task may be realised. 

Owing to the extreme shortage of local seed for 
planting this increased acreage, it has been de¬ 
cided to import as much Tasmanian Brownell 
seed as is available to assist in making up the 
leeway. As this variety is not the most suitable 
for New South Wales conditions, the Common¬ 
wealth Government has decided, as an added 
inducement to growers, to make seed available at 
ig per ton f.o.r. Sydney, which is considerably 
below the market rate. This seed will be supplied 
only to growers situated in Tableland districts. 

A condition attached to the supply of this seed 
is that the grower will purchase it at the full 
inaHci.t rate, and the Commonwealth Government 


Seed Available. 

will rebate to the grower such an amount as will 
reduce the price to i() per ton f.o.r. Sydney. This 
rebate will not be paid unless and until the Com¬ 
monwealth Government has obtained authoritative 
evidence that all the seed supplied to a grower has 
been planted under contract. A certificate from 
an officer of the Department of Agriculture will 
be accepted for such purpose. 

To enable growers who have difficulty in regard 
to finance for the purchase of this seed under the 
scheme, arrangements have been made by the 
State Government, acting through the Rural Bank, 
to make the necessary advances to growers. Be¬ 
cause of the lateness of the season and the 
national importance of the project, assurances 
have been given that applications for advances 
will be given priority and dealt with promptly. 

Further particulars are available from the local 
branch of the Rural Bank, or direct from the 
Rural Industries Agency, Rural Bank of New 
South Wales, Martin-place, Sydney; or local 
officers of the Department of Agriculture. 


An Excdllent Reference Work on Poisonous Plants 


“The Poison Plants of New South Wales** (com¬ 
piled by Mrs. Evelyn Hurst and published by the 
N.S.W. Poison Plants Committee) brings together 
all previously published and unpublished informa¬ 
tion on the poisonous plants of New South Wales. 

The plant species dealt with are arranged 
alphabetically in botanical families. In most cases 
botanical descriptions are given, and those wishing 
to use these descriptions for identification pur¬ 
poses will find the glossary of technical terms at 
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the end of the book most helpful. Also within 
the book's 500 pages are included a bibliography^ 
index and many line blocks. 

Research workers, veterinarians, pastoralists 
and agriculturists should welcome the publication 
of this handy reference work; it fills a long-felt 
want. Copies may be obtained from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney^ 
the price being los. posted. 
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Citrus Orchardists note.,, 


“NEPTUNE” 

WHITE SPRAYING OIL 

IS 

THE IDEAL SUMMER SPRAYING OIL 

— EMULSIFIES READILY 

— SPREADS EVENLY 

— MOST ECONOMICAL 

RESULTS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY! 

OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR, 

WHO ALSO STOCKS 

Neptune “ Clarifol ” 

Neptune “ Palsol ” 

Neptune Red Spraying Oils, " A ” 
and " C" 

Neptune Lime Sulphur Solution 

Bergers Arsenate of Lead 
(Powder or Paste) 

NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. —All States. 


Colloidal Lead Arsenate 
Winsol. 

Neptune Lime 
Powdered Sulphur 
Neptune Spray Spreader 
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YOU CAN SAVE VALUABLE LIQUID FUEL by using a 
DIESEL TRACTOR which consumes almost half as mudb fad 

as a Spark Ignition Tractor. 

DEMCO’S DIESEL 

TRACTORS are the 

Simplest, 

Best value, 

Cheapest running 
of all the Diesel tractors. 

• 

Write without ohhgatxon^ for literature to . 

DEMCO MACHINERY CO. PTY. LTD. 

243/24T CLEVELAND ST., REDFERN, N.S.W., 

or enquire at your Local Agent. 



YOU NEED PESTEND TO KEEP YOUR CARDEN 
FREE OF PLANT PESTS' 


PESTEND ASSURES PERFECT PLANT PROTECTION 


Elxpert gardeners and growers 
reconunend the use of PEIST- 
END SUPERFINE — either 
for dusting or for dressing the soil. 
By merely mixing with water, it 
can be used as an elective plant 
spray. It adheres better, lasts 
longer and costs less than ordinary 
spraying powders. 


PESTEND SUPERFINE To- 
bacco Dust is non^poisonous to 
plants; inexpensive and easy to 
use. Try it out for yourself. 
Obtainable in 28 lb. or 36 lb. 
bags at all produce stores or direct 
from W. D. & H. O. Wills 
(Aust.) Ltd. 


PESTEI%[D SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DUST) 
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Ottcs contributed by tbe £ntomolodcal brand). 



PESTS OE BEANS. 

IN most seasons, the principal pests of beans are the bean fly {Amonntzo phasvoH). 
red spider iT( ! muydius arlUae). the green vegetable bug viruhila)y tbrips 

{Thifsav 0 pi(m)y aphids or plant lice (i'lp/ns and the bean weevil (Brackus 

oblifiuh). In some seasons, or in localised areas, the following insects may occur in 
pest numbers:—Green mirid bug (Me(/(i( Of {u)n oiodcstn pseudo-loopers 
^PP \ the tomato moth (Ihhoihis (tnnirjt'io)* the bean leaf-hopper {Emjma^ca bp.)» 
the bean butterfly (Znrorla labradu^s) and the bean-pod borer i Mann a Anlai ts). 


The Bean Fly. 

'riie bean f1\ is essentially a coastal pest 
in New Soiitb Wales, where it occurs from 
the Queenslaiul border to as tar south as 
Wollont^ong. It has 
been recorded, how- 
cvii, as a summer 
p<st of b<*ans m the 
Moree district, duiing 
th( ])ast two season^. 

Tlie bean fl\ infests 
all our Vdiieties of 
chmbin^^ or bush types 
of edible beans of the 
genus Phaseolus, 

The adults are small 
black flies which mea¬ 
sure about T/i2th ol 
an inch in length, and 
they maj^ be seen 
on the leaves of 
tlie plants as soon as they are well through 
the ground. The eggs, which are laid 
singly in the upper surfaces of the leaves, 
hatch within two days in warm weather. 


1 he \(»ung maggots or lar\ae at first tunnel 
thiough the leaf, then commence to burrow 
<io\Mi the Icaf-stalk and finally make their 
uay d(AMi thumgh tlie stem 

rin larwie, which 
bet'omc fully-fed in 
about eight or nine 
days, enter their pupal 
stage wnthin lh(‘ stems, 
and about nine or 
ten days later the 
adult flies cm Tgt. The 
life-cvcle from egg to 
adult mav occupy 
less than three wi't*k.s 
in summer, but under 
cooler conditions de- 
\'elopment is much 
slower, and the period 
occujied mav be 
almost three and a half months. 

During the winter there is a heavy mor¬ 
tality of all stages of the fly. and with the 
grcatl> reduced rate of development, very 
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few flies survive to infest spring crops. 
Infestation is usually extremely light in all 
sowings made between June and October, 
but in most areas, by about the end of 
December, ilie flies have so increased in 
numbers that they cause severe infestation 
in sowings made at this period. Infestation 
usually continues to be severe, along the 
central coast until about the end of April 
and on the north coast until about the end 
of May. 

As the larvae destroy all the inner tissues 
of the stems, severely infested plants turn 
yellow when they are about eight or ten 
days old and commence to fall over and to 
die off. In lighter infestations the plants 
become yellow and their stems swollen and 
cracked, and they are easily broken off by 
wind, but otherwise their yield may be satis¬ 
factory unless weather conditions are dry. 

Control. 

The following spray is recommended for 
the control of this pest:— 

Nicotine sulphate .. i fluid oz. 

White oil emulsion .. fluid oz. 

Water .. .. • • 4 gallons. 

It is important that the first application of 
si)ray be made when the first plants which 
show through the ground in any particular 
sowing, are not more than three days old. 
For instance, plants commencing to show, 
say, on Monday morning, should be sprayed 
on Wednesday. The second spraying should 
be made three days after the first, and sub- 
sequcntfapplications at intervals of four days. 

A regular spray schedule is most 
important and must be adhered to in order 
to destroy the eggs and larvae from time 
to time in the leaf-blades, as when the 
larvae enter the leaf-stalks or the stems 
they are not affected by the spray. The 
neglect of even a day in the routine appli¬ 
cations, may enable sufficient maggots to 
enter the stems and to cause serious injury. 
In most areas, sowings made in January 
and February and up to the middle of 
March, should be sprayed six or eight times, 
or until blossoming commences; sowings 
made during the latter half of March, at 
the approach of cool weather, require four 
to six applications; later plantings still, in 
April, usually require two to four sprayings. 

Only the upper surfaces of the leaves 
should be sprayed, and 40 gallons of spray 
mixture is usually more than sufficient to 
spray an acre once. 
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Red Spider. 

The common red spider is a small mite, 
the adults of which are just large enough 
to be seen without a lens. It has a wide 
range of host plants and may cause serious 
injury to bean plants during dry weather. 

These mites, which vary in colour from 
greenish-grey to brick-red, occur mainly on 
the undersides of the leaves, where they 
both feed and spin fine webs over the sur¬ 
face. The leaves become mottled in appear¬ 
ance, and where the infestation is severe, 
may turn yellow and fall prematurely. Most 
damage is caused during the months of 
January to April. 

The mites thrive best in hot, dry weather,, 
and their life-cycle, from egg to adult in 
summer, is about nine to eleven days. Many 
generations may occur during the year. 

Control. 

Clean cultivation and the destruction of 
weeds, etc. which may harbour the pest, 
are important factors in preventing its 
spread. Red spiders may be observed 
crawling over the ground in the vicinity 
of heavily infested plants, and therefore 
any old infested and spent bean plants 
should be removed and burnt, to prevent 
the dispersion of the mites to adjacent 
uninfested crops. 

A dust consisting of a mixture of fine 
.sulphur (50 lb.) and hydrated lime (25 lb.) 
may be used to control the mites on bean 
plants. The hydrated lime is added to act 
as a “carrier’' and to give an even distri¬ 
bution of the sulphur. About 50 lb. of 
sulphur C75 lb, mixed dust), applied with 
a du.ster, is sufficient to treat an acre. A 
second application of dust should be given 
after an interval of a week. Control 
measures usually are only required during 
summer and early autumn. 


Green Vegetable Bug. 

Bean plants may become heavily infested 
with this bug, and although large numbers 
of the adult bugs may be present in a crop, 
they are not readily seen on account of 
their protective green colour. 

Although all parts of the plants may be 
attacked, the most noticeable injury is 
caused to the bean pods. 

Young bean pods are the preferred food, 
and they become shrivelled and distorted 
as a result of bugs puncturing and sucking: 
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the sap from them. WelWeveloped bean 

S )ds may become pale-coloured* dry and 
otched in appearance. 

The bugs overwinter as adults, and com¬ 
mence to lay their eggs about the middle 
of September. They increase in numbers 
and become most abundatit during February 
and March. 

Control. 

Collecting the adult bugs and their egg- 
clusters on the leaves, early in the season, 
will help to reduce the amount of infesta¬ 
tion later. Clean cultivation is an important 
factor in control, and as the Imgs congre¬ 
gate amongst the leaves of old and spent 
plants, the destruction of these, together 
with the bugs thereon, helps to prevent 
increase and reinfestalioii. 

No insecticide yet available will readily 
control the adults on the plants. The imma¬ 
ture bugs may be dusted with pyrethrum 
powder mixed just before use with an equal 
quantity of 23/* per cent, nicotine dust. 

In most districts this pest is now largely 
controlled by the introduced wasp parasite, 
Microphanurus hasalh, the larvae of which 
develop within the eggs of the bug. 


Thrips. 

Thrips are small, delicate insects which 
feed by means of rasping or scraping aw'ay 
the surface of the plant cells and then 
sucking up the sap which exudes. They 
infest various weeds, etc., as well as culti¬ 
vated plants, and feed mainly on the under¬ 
surfaces of the leaves. They also attack 
the flowering portions and very young pods 
of bean plants. The pods become curled 
and distorted owing to the injury they 
cause. 

Control. 

The plants should be sprayed when three 
weeks old, and again before blossoming, 
with a foliage poison bait consisting of:— 

Tartar emetic .. .. i oz. 

Sugar .. .. • • 4 ozs. 

Water .. .. .. 4 gallons 

This spray should be applied as a fine mist 
and directed underneath the leaves. 


Aphids or Plant-Ike. 

most seasons bean plants become 
heavily infested with aphids during the 
spring, and if the weather is dry they may 
’<:au$e serious damage. Aphids feed by 


puncturing the tissues and extracting the 
sap from the plants, and when abundant 
may cause the drying up and curling of the 
leaves. Bean plants may be attacked soon 
after they appear out of the ground. The 
undersides of the older leaves are usually 
infested, but all parts of the young growth 
may be covered. 





The aphids most commonly found on 
beans are small, dark-brown or black species. 
1 he winged forms migrate to the plants 
tir^t, and these give birth to living young 
which become wingless females. 

Broad beans are very susceptible to aphid 
attack and the young growth, flower buds 
and forming pods may become stunted and 
deformed, while the leaves below may 
become spotted by the quantities of ‘‘honey- 
dew” which the aplo'ds excrete. 

Control. 

A nicotine and oil spray is recommended 
for the control of aphids on beans, the 
formula being as follows:— 

Nicotine sulphate .. i fluid oz. 

White oil emulsion ,. 6 ^ fluid oz. 

Watci .. .. •« 4 gallons 

More than one application of spray may 
be necessary. In some seasons aphids are 
kept in check by insect predators and para¬ 
sites. 
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The Beao-eeed Weevil. 

Both the larvae and adults of tfiis weevil 
attack bean seeds, either in the field or dur¬ 
ing storage. In the field the beetles lay 
their eggs on the pods. The grubs enter 
and feed inside the developing seeds, and 
soon after the crop is harv^ested the grubs 



are ready to pupate or enter their chrysalis 
stage and develop into adult beetles. In 
storage the beelles lay their egg^ amongst 
the seeds. 

Control. 

Infested seed should be fumigated for 
24 hours with carbon bisulphide, in an 
airtight container, using i fluid oz. to 
i6 cubic feet of air space. After fumiga¬ 
tion the seed should be spread out to dispel 
the fumes. 

The weevils may be controlled by dust¬ 
ing the seed thoroughly, with eitlier cop])er 
oxychloride or kaolin, the quantity used 
being 1 lb. of either dust to i bushel (60 lb.) 
of seeds. Dusting with .sodium fluosilicate 
and ceresan, at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel, 
has also been found eflfective, 

'E!vcry seed must be coated with the dust. 
This will prevent the small larvae from eat¬ 
ing their way into the seeds, but larvae 
already feeding within will continue to 
develq:) and later emerge as adults. Tlic 
dusts, however (copper oxychloride and 
kaolin in particular), will prevent these 
adults from causing further infestation. 

Clealn seed may be protected from infes¬ 
tation by storing in stout muslin bags or 
in large tins which the weevils cannot enter. 

’Flaked naphthalene, mixed through the 
seed t-2 oz. per bushel) prevents heavy 


infestation, and will protect lightly- 
infe.sted seed from further damage. Naph¬ 
thalene, if used following fumigation, may 
affect the germination. 

Warning. —No lights of any description 
(pipes, cigarettes, fires or embers, radiators, 
stoves, etc.) must be allowed in or near 
sheds or buildings during the process of 
fumigation until carbon bisulphide. The 
precaution should also be taken to cut off 
the electric current, and steam pipes should 
be allowed to cool before proceeding unth 
fumigation. 

The copper compound, sodium, fluosih- 
cate and ceresan. arc poisonous. 



Larva, Cocoon and Adult of a Pceudo.Loopcr, 


Graen Mirid Bii(. 

In some seasons a small green mirid bug, 
which measures a little more than one-sixth 
of an inch in length, attacks bean plants. 
The bugs attack the flower buds, and these 
become dry and later fall, thus causing a 
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considerable reduction of the crop. Injury 
of this kind is usually confined to the 
months of October and November, and is 
known popularly in the Gosford district as 
‘‘blind eye.'* Bean pods attacked become 
misshapen. 

Control. 

A kerosene emulsion incorporating pyrci- 
thrum has been used with excellent results. 
This emulsion is made by steeping i lb. of 
pyrethrum powder in i gallon of kerosene, 
and then making up the extract, after 
straining through muslin, in the manner 
usually practised for kerosene emulsion. 
This is accomplished by dissolving ^ lb. 
hard soap in i gallon of heated water and 
then stirring in and thoroughly emulsifying 
the kerosene-pyrethrum extract to form a 
stock solution. This 2 gallons of stock 
solution is diluted with water to make 40 
gallons of spray. 

A dust, consisting of pyrethrum powder 
I lb., mixed with talc z 11 )., has also given 
good results. Hydrated lime and sulphur 
dust, applied for the control of red spider, 
has been reported to repel the bugs. 


Pteudo-Loopers. 

PseudO“loopers are allied to the cutworm 
moths, but their caterpillars remain upon 
the plants during the daytime. The fully- 
fed larva, which measures about xYi inches 
in length, spins a thin, transparent silken 
cocoon on the foliage of the host plant on 
which it has developed. The adults may be 
recognised by the small silvery markings 
on their forewings. At times the cater¬ 
pillars injure the leaves of bean plants, but 
have a wide range of food-plants. 

Control. 

A cryolite spray, used at tlie rate of i lb. 
to 40 gallons of water, will control this pest 
on beans. 

A dust, ])repared by mixing pyrethrum 
I lb., and kaolin or talc 3 lb., will also con¬ 
trol them. Arsenical du.sts and si>rays, if 
used on beans, may be re.sponsible for foliage 
burn, 

hcaixs should not he sprayed later than 
the flowering period, oxving to the risk of 
undesirable spray residues^ from later appli¬ 
cations, remaining on the pods. 


Tomato Moth. 

This well-known pest of tomatoes has a 
wide range of host plants, and although pre¬ 
sent in most districts each year, only occas¬ 
ionally causes damage to bean plants. 

The fully-fed larva, which measures 
about inches in len^h, is very variable 
in colour. It may be pale yellowish, green 



2 3 


1 .—Tomato Moth. 

2.—Pupa or Chryaalta. 3.—Caterpillar. 

or even dark grey. The pupal stage is 
passed in the soil. Control measures are 
seldom required, but the methods recom¬ 
mended for pseudo-loopers may be adopted 
if necessary. 


Bean Leaf-Hopper. 

Leaf-hoppers are small, yellowish-green 
insects, which in some seasons migrate to 
bejins fiom adjacent weed growth, or old 
bean plants. In their adult stage they are 
winged, and when disturbed both hop and 
fiy for short distances. They are usually 
found beneath the leaves, where, in their 
adult and immature stages, they feed by 
sucking the saj) from the plants. 

Control. 

The contact spray recommended for 
iijihids will control the hoppers, if three 
a])pHcations are made at weekly intervals. 

Bordeaux mixture (i : i : 20) applied 
when the plants are three weeks old, and 
again a month later if necessary, will pre¬ 
vent them from breeding. 

The sprays should be applied particularly 
to the undersurfaces of the leaves. 
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Bew BoileiiT. 

The larvae or caterpillars of this small 
“blue” butterfly sometimes cause dam^e 
to beans by eating the flowers, or chewing 
holes in the pods. They also feed on various 
other legumes. 



The Butterfly 

Top lefL —Female. 7op r%gM. —Male. 

Bottom Ie/i(.~-Laiva, or caterpillar. (Enlaiged,) 

Bottom nnW.—Pupa, or chrysalis, fEnlarged.) 

[Larva and pupa after Waterhouse, 

The green colouration of the small larvae 
renders them almost invisible in the crop, 
but the adults, which measure less than an 
inch across their expanded wings, may be 
seen flitting about in the sunlight over the 
plants. The upper surface of the wings of 
the female is dull blue-grey, with brighter 
iridescent blue near the body; in the male 
the wings are lilac blending into metallic 
brown. 

Control. 

Dust the parts of the crop where the 
caterpillars occur with :— 


A mixture of derris powder i lb. and 
kaolin or talc 8 lb.; or 

Pyrethrum powder i lb. mixed with 
kaolin or talc 3 lb. 

Spraying with a mixture consisting of:— 

Derris powder .. .. 2 oz. 

Soap .2 oz. 

Water .. .. • • 4 gallons 

will also control them. 

Hand picking of the larvae may be 
resorted to on small areas. 


Bean Pod Borer. 

This insect was recorded in this Gazette 
in 1039, ^ beans reaching the 

Sydney market from the north of New 
South Wales, but it does not appear to 
have been noted since then. 



Moth of the Bean-pod Borer. 


The damage is caused by the larvae, which 
tunnels into the bean pod and feeds on the 
seeds; the cavity becomes filled with excre¬ 
ment and the bean rots. The adult is a 
small moth which measures slightly more 
than an inch across the expanded wings. 


A New Fruit-fly Proclamatioii. 


Tm* Minister* of Agriculture (Hon W, F. Dunn, 
M L A.) invites attention to the provisions of a 
new proclamation 1 elating to the control of fruit 

fly 

The use of glass fly traps with an ammonia- 
\anilla lure is no longer prescribed They may be 
cistd if growers desjie, but only in addition to, 
and nut in place of the foliage poison spray. 
The latter consists of 2 ounces of sodium fluosili- 
rate or tartar emetic, lb of white sugar and 
4 gallons of water. The area within which spray¬ 


ing is compulsory has been considerably extended, 
and now includes the greater part of the central 
and northern coastal districts. 

(Growers are now required to destroy waste and 
infected tomatoes in the same way as other fruit; 
that IS by thorough boiling or burning or placing 
in an insect-proof pit. 

Further information regarding the requirements 
may be obtained from the local fruit instructor or 
inspector, or from the Under Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Talking WHI Not Win the War. It May Lose It. 
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FIBROLITE 

WATER PIPES AND TROUGHING 

For Your Wafer Supply Schemes 


RUST AND CORROSION PROOF 
FREE FROM TUBERCULATION 
PERMANENTLY DURABLE 

EASILY AND QUICKLY INSTALLED 
BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 

LOW FREIGHT COSTS 
LOW MAINTENANCE 

# Write for Freg Illustrated Pamphlet and 
full information. 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PH. LTD. 

Hous«,** York * Barrack 8to., Sydnoy 
(Box 3935 Vm Q.P.0.> 


THE ENEMY LISTENS 

Don*t let the Fighting Services 
down by passing on secret in- 

formatien in your possession 

# 

GUARD YOUR TONGUE 
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The Geologic Sources 
Of the Commoner Chemical Elements. 

Their Agricultural Significance. 


{Continued from page 347 ) 

A N Old, B be Ac^ Analyst 

TITANIUM. 


TITANIUM is comparatively little known, yet 
it occurs fairly abundantly, l^ing the tenth most 
common element It occurs, for example, in 
greater amount than the well known element 
carbon, which occupies eleventh place. 

Compounds of the element are very widel} 
distubuted throughout almost all lock types, 
but concentrated deposits are scarce This 
IS probably the chief reason for the lateness 
of Its discoveiy which was announced by 
Gregor in 17QI—three > ears after the found¬ 
ing of Sydne\ Giegor gave it the name 
menacanite, from Menacan, Cornwall, where 
he proved the presence of a new element in 
a mineral of the black sand. Klaproth inde¬ 
pendently discovered the element m a mine¬ 
ral from Hungary in 1794. and his name 
^‘titanium” has been adopted The element 
does not occur in the free state in nature, 


and although the impure metal was isolated 
in 1825 it IS only recently (about 1910) that 
thf leasonably pure metal has been obtained 

litamum dioxide (I1O2) provide^ a good 
example of tnmorphism, as it occurs as three 
distinct nimeral species—rutile, anatase, 
and brookite, all being identical in chemi¬ 
cal composition, but differing in their cr>stal 
form and characters. Ilmenite, an oxide of 
titanium and iron (FeO TiOj) is the chief 
source of commeicial titanium compounds, 
rutile being next in importance Many de¬ 
posits of iron ore, particularly magnetite, 
contain varying amounts of titanium, these 
aie called titaniferous magnetites The sili¬ 
cate mineial, sphene (CaO TiOg SiOg) is 
the only other commdn titamum-bearmg 
mineral, although dozers of rarer minerals 
contain the element. 
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India is the chief producer of titanium 
minerals, and Norway, Malaya, Canada, 
Senegal and Australia help to make up a 
total world production of approximately 
300,000 tons annually. 

Ilmenite and rutile are very resistant to 
weathering, hence their occurrence in sands 
in many parts of the world; from these 
most of the supply is derived. Such sands 
occur on the coast of several Australian 
States, and in New South Wales commer¬ 
cial operations have been carried on in the 
Byron Bay-Evans Head district. Associated 
minerals are zircon, monazite, tinstone, gar¬ 
net and some quartz. It will be seen that 
these sands are quite different in character 
from ordinary siliceous sands. 



Rutile Needlee in Quirtz. 

[AfUr Mellof, 


Rutilated quartz, an interesting occurrence 
at Tingha, New South Wales, contains in¬ 
clusions of needle-shaped rutile crystals, 
forming the so-called “grass-stones/' which 
have some ornamental value--fine specimens 
are on display in the Australian Museum. 

Ilmenite is common in the Prospect doler- 
ite, forming large lustrous crystalline plates. 
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Titettiw itt Solk 

Titanium is frequently a constituent of 
clays and is almost universally present in 
soils. Most soils contain over 0.5 per cent, 
and some in Hawaii have been found to* 
contain as much as 10 per cent. It has been 
shown to be present in coal ash, peat, an¬ 
thracite, the Stassfurt salt deposits, some 
mineral waters, the ash of many plants and 
in animal bones and flesh; likewise in the 
sun, stars and meteorites. 

Most of the titanium in soils appears to 
be of an inert nature, resembling silica* 
Small quantities only, find their way into* 
plants. The element is not considered an 
essential one for plant and animal life. 
Recent research indicates some beneficial 
effect, when accompanied by boron and man¬ 
ganese, on the sugar beet. 

An interesting property of metallic 
titanium is its power of burning with incan¬ 
descence in an atmosphere of nitrogen at 
8cx> deg. C., forming nitrides. Suggestions 
have been made that this reaction might be 
used in the synthesis of nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Uses of Titanimn. 

Titanium alloys are largely used in stee! 
treatment, partly for the removal of nitro¬ 
gen, etc., from the steel, partly as an actual 
constituent. Lesser quantities are required 
for electrodes and filaments in electrical 
work. As a colouring material the oxide 
has been used in paints, in pottery for pro¬ 
ducing ivory and cream colours, and in 
colouring artificial teeth. Titanium salts are 
used as dyes and mordants for wool, cotton, 
paper, and leather. The cliloride Ti(l4 is- 
used in warfare for sjnoke-screen produc¬ 
tion, and miscellaneous uses are for chemi¬ 
cal work, some inks, pyrotechnics and glass^ 
manufacture; some specimens of rutile are 
cut for gems. 

{To be continued,) 


THE ENEMYj USTENS. 

Don’t let the Fighting Services down by passing on 
secret Information in your possession* 
GUARD YOUR TONGUE. 
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Systems of Orchard Irrigation 


C. (3. SAVAt.E, R.D.A., Chief Division of Horticulture. 

FOUR systems of iirigatioB are in use in orchards in New Sonth Wales. For three of 
them, viz., the furrow, the control flood or border, and the contour check systems, it is 
necessary to grade the land evenly in order to maintain a tegular flow of water; 
irregular soil grades may cause local water-logging by restricting the flow. Where the 
spray system is used in tihe orchard, gradmg of the land is not so important, as the pipe 
lines through which the water runs are carried on overhead supports or laid out on the 
surface of the soil. 


The furrow <^ystein can be successfully 
carried out on steeper grades than cither 
the control flood or contour check methods. 
The ideal grade for furrow under most 
conditions is a fall of approximately 3 to 
4 inches per chain, but at times the fall 
may f)e much greater, especially on hillsides, 
or on more or less flat country the grade 
may be considerably reduced. With the 
control flood or marginal, and the contour 
check systems, the maximum fall would be 
about 234 inches per chain, but better results 
are obtained with approximately not more 
than inches per chain. 

The length of the furrow run in the case 
of the furrow and control flood systems 
will be influenced by the shape of the block, 
but mainly by the type of soil and the rate 
at which the soil will absorb water. Under 
most conditions the len^h of run would 
be about 5 chains, hut in very Hgflit soils 


tlie length should be reduced to 3 or 4 
chains, while in heavy soils the run could 
be from 7 to 8 chains in length. 

in the case of the contour check system, 
the size of the bay or check depends upon 
the soakage rate of the soil, and also the 
irrigation flow, The size of the bay is 
reduced on lighter soils and with smaller 
flows of w^ater. On heavier soils with a 
slow soakage rate, bays containing forty 
trees might be used, whereas on sandy soils 
the bays should not contain more than ten 
trees. 

Fmrmw Syttaim 

"ilie advantage of the furrow system is 
that it can be used on moderately steep 
falls. Pro\ision should bt made for an 
adequate flow of water down the furrow, 
the flow being regulated to ensure an even 
wetting of the soil along the whole length 
of the furrow. 
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The number of furrows per row will 
depend upon the age of the tree, the spread 
of the root system and the distance apart 
that the trees are planted. With newly 
planted trees, one furrow on either side and 
close to the trees will suffice, but as the 
trees age and the root systems extend, more 
furrows will be necessary. Up to three on 
cither side of the tree may be required. 
Streams of water are run down the furrows 
•until the land at the lower end of the rows 
"has been soaked sufficiently to water the 
root zone of the trees. 

The disadvantage of the furrow system is 
that unless care is exercised the headlands 
may become over-saturated before the lower 
end of the rows have received sufficient 
uioisture. It can be readily realised that 
•such a method, unless carefully handled, will 
soon create a water-table in the soil at the 
top end of the row. Seepage may develop 
if the underlying impervious layer slopes 
in such a way as to cause the water to 
seep down until it reaches a rise in the 
impervious strata, or the strata peters out 
at the base of a slope. 

To guard against the development of a 
water-table, irrigators at times fail to water 
the lower ends of the rows sufficiently, with 
the result that these trees sometimes suffer 
from lack of water before the next irriga- 
gation can be applied. Care must therefore 
be exercised to regulate the flow of water 
so that an even soakage is obtained along 
the whole row of trees by the time the root 
zone at the bottom end of the row has re¬ 
ceived wsufficient water. 

Control Flood or Border System. 

With this system a bank is formed on 
either side of the row of trees by the use 
of a ‘‘crowder.’^ Water is then run down 
between the banks and under the trees. To 
carry out this system successfully, the grades 
of the land must be fairly uniform, with not 
more than about inches fall to the chain. 
Streams of water must be fairly large in 
order to get a big volume of water on to 
the land in a short time. The object is to 
fill the area between the banks as quickly 
as possible, after which the streams may be 
reduced according to the soakage rate of 
water into the soil. The length of time 
necessary satisfactorily to water the root 
zone to a depth of 24 to 30 inches will have 
to be worked out for each type of soil. 
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The rate and depth of percolation can be 
ascertained by the use of the soil auger, 
by taking borings three or four days after 
an irrigation. From careful observations 
the irrigator will soon become expert in 
judging the amount of water to apply. Cau¬ 
tion is necessary where this type of irriga¬ 
tion is used on light soils of quick absorp¬ 
tion capacity, that a water-table is not 
created. 

Danger of Salt Accumulation ,—In many 
irrigation areas one of the dangers attend¬ 
ing the application of water to the soil is the 
accumulation of injurious soluble salts 
within the root zone, unless adequate steps 
are taken to redistribute the salts or to leach 
them from the soil. Where natural outlets 
are available and the soil will respond to 
drainage, the installation of an underground 
system of tile drains will be advantageous, 
if the cost of installation is not excessive; 
underground drains will also he found desir¬ 
able for the removal of seepage water. 

It will be noticed that tlie greatest accumu¬ 
lation of salt takes place around the soaked 
area; therefore, the flood system of irriga- 
gation where the water passes between the 
trees will tend to dissolve the injurious salts 
and carry them down to the subsoil aiifl 
laterally beyond the root zone where they 
will cause but little damage. 

The Contonr Check System. 

This system visualises the building up of 
contour banks throughout the orchard to 
form bays. The size of the bays will depend 
upon two factors, viz., type of soil and grade 
of the land. The lighter the soil and 
steeper the grades, the smaller the l>ays; bays 
will vary from ten to forty trce.s. Each bay 
should be filled from a ditch which may he 
permanent or temporary. One hay must 
not be filled from the overflow from another, 
as the soil of the first bay will become water¬ 
logged, owing to the length of time the 
water remains in the bay, which will allow 
excess soakage of water into the subsoil. 

The chief advantages of the contour check 
system are: (i) Provided proper precau¬ 
tions are taken, a ready control is obtained 
of the amount of water applied and the 
evenness of irrigation; (2) easier prepara¬ 
tion of the land where cultivation is re¬ 
duced; (3) the application of water is much 
simpler than with the furrow system, where 
the streams of water must be regulated from 
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time to time; with the contour check system 
large streams of water can be taken to fill 
each bay. 

Where the contour banks are left more 
or less permanently, they may be the source 
of dai^er in wet winters by preventing the 
run off of surplus surface water. To pre- 


it is sprayed evenly over the soil. It is 
certainly the most economical system, 
as the quantity applied can be regu¬ 
lated to a nicety. The distribution is even, 
consequently water-logged conditions can be 
avoided if care is exercised in the applica¬ 
tion of the water. By wetting the whole of 



OverKcftd Spray Irrigation, Perncoota, River Murray. 


vent this, it is advisable to plough large 
drainage furrows down the steepest fail of 
the land to carry away the excess water. 

The Overhead Spray System. 

By this method the water is applied to 
the land by a series of pipes, from wlxich 


the surface of the soil the accumulation of 
injurious salts in defined areas is prevented. 

The greatest drawbacks to this system 
are the cost of installation and that pressure 
is necessary to force the w^ater through the 
pipes. 


The Custard Apple. 

{Continued from page 476.) 

H. W. Eastwood, Special Fruit Instnictor. 


IN October isiae Mr. Eastwood described tfie 
inflnence of climate and time of fmit setting on 
At quality of the cherimoya custard apple. 
The soil and cultural mediods (inchdii^ 
pruning) suitable tor this suiHropical fruit 
are given in this portion of the artMe, and a 
concluding section will deal with packing and 
mmrkeling. 

This tree can be grown in a wide range 
of soil types from sandy loams to moder¬ 
ately heavy clays, provided drainage is good. 


A sheltered position facing north-east to 
north is preferable. Custard apples grow^ 
well in the red basaltic soils, but like most 
other sub-tropical fruit trees they do best 
when grown in a deep, rich, medium- 
textured loam> soil which is moderately^ 
moist and well supplied with organic 
matter. In badly drained soils the growth 
is spindly and weak, leaves drop prema¬ 
turely and the remaining foliage is anything: 
but a healthy green colour. 

F0g0 SUL 
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If the roots are flooded for a prolonged 
period, as would be the case in waterlogged 
soils, the tree will die. Lack of drainage 
is more often responsible for unhealthy trees 
than any other cause. On the contrary shal¬ 
low soils, or those which will not retain 
moisture, deprive the trees of necessary 
water and plant foods; under these condi¬ 
tions early decline of the trees can be ex¬ 
pected. Good drainage, friability and 
fertility are essential soil conditions for suc¬ 
cessful culture. 

Propagation Mediodt. 

Trees are raised from seeds which are 
sown in the spring ^ inch deep in seed beds 
in a prepared nursery soil (such as 2 to i 
leaf mould and sand) or a sandy loam. 
With the usual care bestowed on raising 
seedlings, there should not be any difficulty 
in obtaining a good germination in about 
four weeks in warm weather. The seed¬ 
ling trees are transplanted when about a 
year old, being set out 18 inches apart in 
nursery rows 3 feet apart. 

As seedling trees are unreliable and do 
not always produce good fruit, it is advis¬ 
able to work them to the best varieties. The 
seedlings can be budded during the ensuing 
summer (February and March), and any 
failures can be budded the following spring 
(October and November). Grafting is also 
jierformed in the spring and is preferred 
to either shield or patch budding. 

Stocks to 3/2 inch in diameter are of 
suitable size for working. If budding, use 
large buds about inches long, from well 
matured wood, grey in colour; small buds 
callous over too rapidly. Tn about three 
weeks time it will be known if the buds 
have taken, and, if so, the stocks should 
be cut back to 6 indies above the buds. 
The ties should also be loosened, but they 
should be retied, leaving the bud exposed, 
otlierwise the flaps of the bark may curl 
back and die, in which case some of the 
buds will be destroyed. The final cutting 
back of the stock is made when the buds 
have grown into sturdy shoots. 

In grafting nursery stocks, the whip and 
tongue method is generally used, but side 
tongue grafts are also suitable. Use scions 
from I-year-old wood that has not burst 
into bud, and they should be a suitable size 
to match well-grown, year-old stocks. 
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Older trees can be top worked by cleft or 
bark grafting. Side grafting may be per¬ 
formed when it is desired to retain the head 
of the tree until the grafts have grown. All 
scion wood, either for budding or grafting, 
should be selected from the most productive 
branches of the most desirable trees. 

The Cherimoya is as good as any other 
species of Annomceae for stock purposes^ 
but the seeds for stock production should 
come from fruits of the most vigorous trees 
to guard against disparity in growth as a 
result of working a robust grower on a 
weaker one. 

The most popular variety is Pink’s Mam¬ 
moth or Pink’s Prolific, though the Island 
variety is also grown. 

Plantmg the Trees. 

Prepare the land for custard apple trees 
in a similar manner as for other orchard 
trees by ploughing deeply and thoroughly 
prior to planting. Transplant the trees 
to the field during spring, but while they 
are still dormant, at a distance of 28 to 30 
feet apart on the sejuare. Although closer 
planting would, no doubt, produce a higher 
humidity more favourable to fruit setting, 
it is not advisable, as this tree is of a spread¬ 
ing nature and requires a lot of room to 
develop. The foliage would meet after some 
years if the trees were planted closer than 
25 feet apart under favourable conditions. 
Local environments and soil conditions 
.should be taken into consideration when 
deciding planting distances. In Queensland 
Williams* recommends at least 30 feet spac- 
ings, and up to 40 feet apart is not excessive. 

Holes should be dug large and deep 
enough to accommodate the trees comfort¬ 
ably. The top soil should be kept separate 
from the underlying soil and used for plac¬ 
ing around the roots of the trees and filling 
in the holes. Pack the soil firmly around 
the trees. The trees, which are about 2 
years old when transplanted, should be set a 
little higher than in the nursery to allow 
for soil sagging* 

It is advisable to give each tree a bucket 
of water when setting out in field, and to 
mulch them afterwards. Failures are rare 
in transplanting if ordinary care is exer¬ 
cised. Trees should be watered and mulched 
from time to time as may be necessary. 

* G.—Custard Apple {Annona chert- 

mola,) Queensland Agr, Jnk^ Feb., 1927. 
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Subsequent cultivation consists of deep 
ploughing during winter or early spring 
while the trees are young, but as they grow 
and develop, it is necessary to reduce the 
•depth of cultivation, otherwise part of the 
root system will be destroyed. The custard 
apple tree is not a deep rooter, but the 
roots will extend further and deeper in 
•friable and fertile soils than in other types. 
Keep the ground under the trees free of 
weeds by hoeing periodically. 

Planting cover crops, leguminous for pre¬ 
ference, or allowing volunteer weeds to grow 
between the rows, when soil moisture is 
plentiful in summertime is also beneficial. 
These should be ploughed under at the right 
time. Cover crops do much better while 
the trees are small, but in older plantings 
there is usually too much shade and insuth- 
•cient room between the trees to grow the.se 
crops successfully. 

The primary purpose of cultivation is the 
control of weed growth which would other¬ 
wise compete with the trees for moisture and 
tnmerals. During the spring or other dry 
periods clean cultivation should be prac¬ 
tised, and weed growth destroyed by cultiva¬ 
tors, weedicides or hand implements to 
ensure that the trees receive the maximum 
amount of available soil moisture. A method 
of soil management that will conserve mois¬ 
ture, add organic matter and thus increa>e 


fertility should be planned and practised. 
In general the cultural requirements are 
similar to citrus, 

Pmniiig ti^ Cuslard Ap|^« 

Custard apple trees are deciduous and 
remain bare of leaves for some weeks dur¬ 
ing the spring when other trees are making 
vigorous growth. The fruiting habit, also, 
is different to that of other deciduous fruit 
trees; custard apples bear on the current 
year's growth as well as on older wood. 
Pruning of these trees should not be per¬ 
formed until the sap is commencing to rise, 
at the end of the dormant period, and the 
movement is noticeable in the buds. Neglect 
to observe this rule will frequently result 
in damage to and sometimes death of the 
tree. 

After planting, young trees should be 
t(>j)pcd 24 to 30 inches from ground level, 
leaving either a whipstick or single fork 
formed by two laterals. The laterals, which 
should branch from the stem a few inches 
apart, are shortened 3 to 0 inches, depend¬ 
ing on their vigour. Shoots produced dur¬ 
ing the next growing season should be 
thinned out so that the remaining ones 
selected to form the framework of the trees 
will be more suitable for their purpose. 

When next pruned two, or may be three, 
of the strongest leaders on each limb in the 
best positions are selected and reduced to 
12 to 15 inches. All other growth is cut 



Close-up of 
Custard Apple Tree, 
showing Straggly and 
Willowy Growth. 
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away. Prune the trees similarly the follow¬ 
ing season by duplicating and .shortening the 
branches, but not as severely as before. 
Some laterals can be left, but are cut back 
to ensure rigidity. Subdivision of branches 
can also be obtained by retaining well placed, 
vigorous lateral growths. 

Any required number of leaders can be 
selected in subsequent years, but they are 
not shortened to the same extent as previ¬ 
ously. Laterals are also encouraged; some 
of them are cut back reasonably, while 
others are left untopped but thinned out to 
prevent overlapping and over-crowding. 

Forming the head of the tree reasonably 
high in the beginning allows for the bottom 
branches to sag later on, which is the natural 



Custard Apple Tree Breaking into New Lenf« 
and Blossoms, after Dormant Period. 


,habi) of the Cdieriinov a. These branches 
should be at least 2 feel from the ground 
at the junction with the trunk, and the out¬ 
side edges of the foliage should be skirted 
free of the ground. If allowed to grow un¬ 
checked, the distal half or so of the lower 
limbs will rest on the ground, and if they 
arc removed, the next in succession usually 
droop to take their places. 

This tree has a pendulous and straggling 
habit, and is inclined to overcrowd in the 
centre, thus reducing the entry of light and 
air which retards good wood formation 
throughout the inside of the tree. The 


centres should, therefore, be thinned out 
properly, leaving strong and well matured 
year-old and older laterals, which are short¬ 
ened, if necessary, to the desired length. All 
dead, diseased and spindly wood should be 
removed. 

()iice the tree is formed no serious at¬ 
tempt should be made to change its natural 
form by severe pruning, since such a prac¬ 
tice will cause reduction in tree size and 
yield of fruit. 

Pruning is thus severe for three or four 
years, to encourage branching of limbs and 
to develop a sturciy and well-shaped frame¬ 
work. After this period heavy pruning is, 
not justified; in fact, it is detrimental, except 
when old or weak trees are cut back severely 
to rejuvenate them. Such drastic treatment 
should be accompanied by adequate feeding 
of the trees to force out ample new vigorous 
shoots. The limbs or branches cut back 
should he protected against sunburn by 
whitewashing or shailing and the cut sur¬ 
faces painted or waxed over. After the 
framework of the tree is dc^veloi^ed, light 
pruning is adopted. 

Fertilisers. 

The kind and quantities of fertilisers for 
custard apple trees is still largely a matter 
of conjeentre. Williams’*' states, “()n noii 
account should the soil in the vicinity of 
young trees be fertilised at the time of or 
shortly preceding planting. I'he young 
roots are very sensitive and the action fol¬ 
lowing contact with fertiliser has been re¬ 
sponsible for many of the failures recorded 
in transplanting,'' 

Trees respond in growth and vigour to 
the application of nitrogenous fertilisers,, 
and 3 to 4 lb. of this plant food per bearing 
tree per year would not be excessive. A 
mixture of sulphate of ammonia, 5 cwt., 
superphosphate, 3 cwt., and sulphate of pot¬ 
ash, 2 cwt., used at the rate of 1 lb. for 
each year of the trees age, u]) to twelve 
years, gave promising results for two sea¬ 
sons at Grafton Experiment Farm Orchard. 
The quality and size of the fruit was 
improved and better yields were obtained. 
This mixture was distributed over the land 
about four weeks prior to blossoming and 
harrowed or chipped into the soil. 

{To be continued,) 

♦WiLLUMS, G. — Custard Apple (Annona then* 
mola), Queensland Agr Feb., 1927, 
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• VITAL ARMAMENTS IN AUSTRALIA’S WAR EFFORT 

To-day FARM MACHINES are as vito! to Austraho's war effort os the 
rifles—machine guns—big guns—or tanks—because our Austrolion and 
Allied troops, war workers and civilians must be fed Therefore, every 
existing farm machine which con be made reody for service, must work 
to full capacity this year to produce our vitally essential food supplies. 

MANPOWER AND METALS CANT BE SPARED for any large-scoie pro¬ 
duction of new farm machines Exomme your International Harvester 
Company equipment and list the new parts you need without delay . . Go 
to your nearest Internotional Harvester Agent . . Remember, there is a 
big demand for new parts . Avoid the "last-minute rush" . . . ACT 
AT ONCE 

CHECK all ]rour machines. 

Order the new parts you need NOW! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTPALiA PTY LTD 

ItNCORPORATEO IN WICTOUIA) 

!i n FVRMONT »iriOGE RD.. CAMPERDOWN, SVDNt t 


WoapoM ov^ryonm can u*€-^aving9 Bandc or CariiHcaioc, 
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STtrywhert wom«a spring th9it 
tl]n«, tlielr tn^rglM. tbelr •nthasl- 
Bmm to war work. Oitoii nnoxpootod 
domands aro made on kospitality. 
Xn lioittos whoro thoro’s an AChA 
Cooker deliolons meals oan be pre¬ 
pared, at any bour, witb a mlnlmtun 
of attention. 

Tbe AQA Cooker bums oontinu- 
onely; cooks fast or slow as 
desired; conserves food flavours; 
saves sbrinkaare of meats; and is 
almost unbelievably economical. 
Model CS, for instsnoe, suitable 
for city or country houses, cannot 
bum more than £4/7/6 worth of 
fuel in a whole year, with coke at 
35/- per ton in the city. 


CVreiyht increases price of fuel in 
the country, but annual consump¬ 
tion is so low that amasing 
economy is possible anywhere in 
Australia.) 

!the AOA Cooker is finished in 
sparkling*, easily-oleaned vitreous 
enamel. Xts insulation keeps 
kitchens oool. Xt operates scientift- 
omlly by 8TORBD heat. Tou can 
leave a whole dinner to oook itself* 
while you devote extra time to 
your war effort. 

Tou will find it most interestini^ 
to have an AOA Cooker demon¬ 
strated. Or, if you cannot call, 
write for illustrated AOA Cata- 
lofirue Ull. 


,.AGA 

JkOnamfJkat'A;o^i 

» cooker' 

>viAgr IN hhiiai 


LEVIN & CO., LTD., O T 

K8t 1852 (Inc. In N.Z) 11 W / 

46 Tinff Street, Sydney, and ^ 

438 Bourke Street, Melbourne. 

,S A Agents. C'olton, Faimer k Freston, Ltd., Adelaide. 
Taamanian AjiifentH: A. G Weliater k Hons, Ltd., Hobart 
Agent for Western Australu: Mallooh Bros., Ltd, Perth. 
Agent for Quoenslaiid: Queensland Primary ProducerA’ 
Co-operath r AsBoclation, Ltd , Brisbane. 
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SEASONAL PROSPECTS. 

FROM a $wtYty of the hon^-flow prospects it is aotidpated that the heaviest prodnctioii 
will be secured iu the sontheni ami western inland divisions of the State, particnhudy 
in the river conntry, where Yellow Box itJucalytpus melliodora) and River Red Gnm 
(E, ro^traia) are well distributed. The bud prospect on die latter species, whkh usually 
flowers during: late December and January, is very attractive. It is quite l&ely too, in 
Tiew of the seasonal conditions, that usefd produt^on will be secured from ground flora 
sources such as St Bamaby’s thistk and lucerne within fairly close rangre of the inland 
rivers country. It is rather early to obtain any useful guide concerning die bud prospect 
of the useful Stringybarfc and Bloodwood species for autumn production. 


Tlie bee-farmer is given every induce- 
aiient, this season, to produce as much honey 
■as possible; the market is lightly supplied, 
fences are satisfactory, and there is an in- 
•creased demand from military and ordin¬ 
ary trade sources. During the productive 
season he will be faced, of course, with some 
problems arising from the shortage of ex¬ 
perienced labour, limitation of migratory 
work due to petrol rationing and difficulty 
ill securing adequate supplies of hive ma¬ 
terial. However, a good deal may be done 
to relieve the position by careful planning 
and by the application of good management 
in the apiary and honey room. 

Tfandy Extraction May Avoid Substantial Loss. 

Owing to the failure of many bee-farmers 
to organise their work so as to be prepared 
for the timely extraction of honey, a fairly 
Theavy loss in production occurs during every 
reason. The combs become filled with 
hotiey, and as the bees cannot continue their 


productive work, a very substantial loss, 
even up to as much as £50 in an apiary of 
100 colonies, may be incurred in one week 
by such a hold-up. In addition, where 
masses of burr-comb have to be contended 
with, the removal of combs from the over¬ 
filled hives is a very difficult proposition. 
Very often, also, the future welfare of the 
colonies is affected by honey being forced 
into the brood nest, where it interferes with 
the all-important brood-rearing service. 

.\fter inspection of the apiaries during a 
honey flow, it is necessary to decide on the 
order in which each apiary shall be placed 
for extracting work, and then to add to the 
hives in the out-apairies all available supers 
— to keep the colonies awaiting their turn 
for extraction, busily employed in produc¬ 
tion. A study of the needs of individual 
colonies will serve a useful purpose, for in 
all cases some stocks are more progressive in 
honey storage than others, and these require 
additional accommodation. There may be 
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instances, too, where supers of combs from 
non-progressive colonies may be more eco¬ 
nomically employed on other hives. 

It it Uttwitt to Extract Unripe Honey. 

Where a bee-farmer is faced with the 
possibility of loss in production under the 
circumstances describe, and has not pre¬ 
pared an ample supply of hive material to 
contend with it, there is a temptation to risk 
extraction of honey before it is properly 
ripened by the bees. This is a very undesir¬ 
able practice, and may result in the produc¬ 
tion of a weak-bodied, inferior product 
liable to fermentation because of its high 
moisture content. To be on the sure side 
wait until a large proportion of the sur- 



Pitf. 1.—A Handy Apiary irucK in vas 
Hawkesbury Agnculcurit College. 


face of each comb of honey i.s capped before 
extraction. The capping-over of the cells 
of honey is the only definite guide to the 
bee-farmer that the bees have completed 
their processing work. 

The Time for Extraction. 

One of the question^ commonly asked by 
the beginner is ''When should I extract 
honey from the hives?'* The answer is that 
there is no set time for extracting, since 
there is variation in the occurrence of honey 
flows which will allow the bees to fill their 
hives. Some species of jdants flower every 
year, others every second year, and climatic 


conditions may affect prod||Uction. It ia 
possible to determine when a honey-flow is 
occurring by observing the flight of the field 
bees coming into the hive; they have a full¬ 
ness about them which is not present at 
other times, their flight is steadier, and 
some of the heavier laden bees misjudge 
their distance and alight on the ground near 
the hive entrance. We find, also, that a 
distinct aroma may be detected, arising 
from the processing of the new honey within 
the hive. The only sure guide to the pro¬ 
gress in storage work, and as to whether 
the honey is sufficiently processed by the 
bees for extraction, is by regular inspec¬ 
tions inside the hive during the active work¬ 
ing season. 

/\ rather heavy loss in production may 
►cenr in the beginner’s apiary through lack 
if confidence m determining whether honey 
hould be extracted from the hives, or left 
villi the bees to prevent risk of them nul¬ 
ling short of stores later on. The anxiety 
nay be relieved by the adoption of the simple^ 
)lan whereby half of the hives are extracted 
vhiKt the retnaiiuler are left with ample 
>uj)plies. Later on, when it is observed that 
Tjood headway in storage has been made in 
Jic extracted hives, the others may be re- 
lle^ed of their surplus. "J'o kec)) the bets 
in the hives awaiting their turn for extrac¬ 
tion fully employed, an additional ‘Niiper or 
two may be given them. 

Where only one hive is kept it should 
be built up with not less than two honey- 
storcige supers, and this will enable the 
young bec-farmer to extract from one super 
at a time, thus giving the assurance that 
there will be no loss in production, and the 
colony will have a good resi’rve of stores 
to provide against any future ailverse 
seasonal condition. A little additional 
caution in the matter of reserving stores 
necessary coming on toward winter months, 
and where it is observed that the bees are 
inclmed toward robbing during manijmla- 
lion of the hives. 


A Handy Apiary Trudi. 

f)wing to the difficult> of securing assis¬ 
tance for apiary work this season, any 
labour-saving device which can be employed 
will surely prove a valuable asset. A very 
useful hand truck to save heavy lifting is 
described l>y Benj. Nielsson in the July„ 
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T939, issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
from which the description given below is 
taken. A similar type truck is used with 
success at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
C’ollegc, Richmond, and by Mr, R Whiting 
at his extensive apiaries in the Molong dis¬ 
trict. 



Fitf 2 —The Gratpintf Arm* of Medium Heavy 
Strap Iron are Raiaed and Lowered bv 
Means of U-shaped Iron Rod 
Handles 

“In making tins hand} truck, two culti¬ 
vator handles, tw^) ruliber-tyrcd lo-inch 
^coaster air tyres, and some iron and wood 
for frainew’urk are needed. The framework 
IS made just wide enough to take the widest 
hives. The legs arc bolted on and braced 
Holes aic bored in the handles, 3 inches 
from the lower end and the axle is inserted. 
The grasping arms as shown in the accom¬ 
panying ilhistratioUvS, are of heavy strap 
iron, measuring inches from bend ai 

the ends to the truck bed. 

“The adjustable feature, which adapts 
the truck for use with varying sizes of 
hives, consist of a half-inch iron rod, w^hicb 
extends through the handles, 4 inches above 
the axle, and two bevelled pieces of iroi^ 
3). The holes through which tlie ro<l 
extends should be slightly over-size to per¬ 
mit free movement. Have a blacksmith 
thread both ends of the rod, and bevel tw^o 
2 -inch squares of iron, drilling a hole 
through the centres and cutting the threads 


to screw on to the rod. The threads should 
be cut just far enough to allow the bevels 
to be screwed tightly on the rod, but the 
bevelled pieces should not fit tightly against 
the frame. Over-sized holes should be 
drilled through the ends of the grasping 
arms, which are slipped on this rod, next to 
the bevels and held in place by nuts. The 
bevels and iron rod are moved as one, by 
the iron rod arm. which extends upward 
within easy reach of the operator. 

“The grasping arms are raised and low¬ 
ered by means of the U-sliaped iron 
rod handle (Fig. 2). Raised by a 
forward movement of the handle, the 
grasping arms remain up, due to 
the ordinary door spring, which is fast¬ 
ened to the top end of the iron handle. The 
opposite end of this spring is fastened to 
the cross-brace of the legs at the proper 
tension to hold the arms up. As the arms 
are lowered, the bevel pieces cause the outer 
ends of the arms to swing in, the bends 
hooking over the front end of the Ijlves. 

“For wide hives the iron rod in the centre 
(Fig 2) IS pushed forward, and back for 
narrow ones.'’ ' 

(Continued on page 535*) 



Fi^. 5.—The Adjnetable Feature Cotuitti of z 
i-inob Rod and a Bevelled 2-Inch Iron 
Square. Screwed on Each End of 
the Rod. 
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COLD STORAGE OF ONION SEED 


To PrcTCDt Deterioration. 


Amy Myers, Seeds Officer. 


THE most damaging factor in seed storage is 
moisture—^both that contained in the seed and 
that held m the atmosphere—^when storage is 
itfected hy the varying temperature and 
hnmidity of **aatnral^ conditions. After exten¬ 
sive research^ J. M. Beattie and V. R. Boswell 
of the United States Department of A^cultnre 
k 1939 made a general recommendation'^ that 
in localities of high humidity, high temperature 
or bodi, onion seed be held in cold storage. 

Investigation of the viability of locally 
own onion seed as related to storage was 
gun in the seed laboratory two years ago, 
the variety, Hunter River White, grown by 
Mr. S. Redgrove, of Branxton, being 
selected for the test. The seed was har¬ 
vested in 1940, and the original tests 
resulted in 93 per cent, germination. 

The sample was divided into four por¬ 
tions for storage, two being put into small 
canvas bags for unsealed storage, and two 
counted into equal lots that were put separ¬ 
ately into small corked phials, sufficient 
seeds being put in each phial for one test, 
so that sealing remained intact until each 
testing period occurred. One sealed and 
one unsealed portion were then put into a 
refrigerator and maintained at 5-10 deg. C. 
(4050 deg. Fahr.). The remainder were 
stored at room temperatures. 

Tests were made at quarterly intervals, 
but the annual and biennial results given 
below are sufficient to show the effects of 
time and storage conditions. 

♦ United States Department of Agriculture, Circular 512 



*'Natural’* 
conditions. 

1 

‘'Cold Store.” 

9 f( Refrigerator at 
«405o:;deg. Fahr.)» 


Unsealed. 

Sealed. 

Unsealed 

Sealed.. 

One year old. 

83 

93 

93 

92 

Two years old ... 

27 

75 

90 

84 


Though the work is not complete, results, 
to date are conclusive in showing:— 

1. Good quality seed of this variety held 
in unsealed storage under “natural'' Sydney 
conditions, will not maintain its high ger¬ 
mination capacity for more than one year. 

2. Sealed storage under “natural" condi¬ 
tions is better than unsealed. 

3. Cold storage, whether sealed or un¬ 
sealed, prevents deterioration for at least 
two years. 

4. After about six months' storage, ger¬ 
mination is consistently quickest in the 
unsealed cold storage lots. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Phillip Yates,, 
of Arthur Yates and Co. Pty. Ltd., seed 
merchants of Sydney, who pointed out that 
in commerce some time would lapse before 
seed taken from cold storage would be sown* 
in the field, samples were taken from the 
refrigerator and stored in the room for three 
months before being tested. Results so far 
indicate that the unsealed lots deteriorate 
rapidly, but that the sealed lots germinate 
as well after three months in “natural'" 
conditions, as do those in cold storage. 


WAR GOSSIP IS DANGEROUS. 

Enemy agents are vitally interested in Australia’s 

War Effort. 

• 

Don’t assist them by discussing what youTknow about 
the manufaemre and storage of munitions. 


J*av« B28 
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Two Amerieon divisions of General Motors— 
Ponfioc and Fisher Body—hove now been 
awarded the U.S. Novoi Ordnonce Flag and 
the Novy pennant for outstonding effi¬ 
ciency in the production of Novoi moterioL 

At the presentation ceremony to Pontiac, 
Rear Admiral Downes, U.S. Navy, said: ^^No 
one who knows the Navy need be told what 
it means to earn the On a Naval vessel 
it tells the world she is a smart ship — a 
champion. Of all the firms engaged in war 
production only a few have attained the 
degree of excellence meriting the Navy ‘E’ 
Award”. 


In the Australian factories of General Motors* 
Holden^s, as in the many G.M. plants in Britain, 
America, Canada, and elsewhere, thousands of 
men and women are vigorously applying their 
peace-time skill in mass production to the 
manufacture of vital war materials. 

The results achieved are tributes to the standard 
of National Service rendered by the men and 
women who have done the job. 

Victory is our Business 

BENERAL MOTO RS^HO LD EN S LTD. 

Brisbane Sydney Melbourne Adelaide Perth 

Serve and Save. • • Buy War Savings Certifioatee 

C 762.15 
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HANDLING THE WHEAT 
CROP. 

A Serious Railway Problem. 


IT is officially announced that the 
New South Wales wheat crop will 
amount to 48,000,000 bushels. 

That quantity will be much below 
many crops harvested in the past, 
but in all probability it is a conserva¬ 
tive estimate, especially in view of 
the welcome rains which have fallen 
over most of the wheat areas of the 
State during the last two months. 

But the handling of a crop of even 
48,000,000 bushels of wheat presents 
a problem of considerable magnitude 
to the Railway Department. 

No other means of transport than 
by rail is available to bring wheat to 
the seaboard area, or, with few 
exceptions, to the various mills 
throughout the State. 

This month the message of the 
Railway Department to readers of 
the “ Agricultural Gazette ” is: 

Join Hands. Co-operate so that 
the best service may be given 
when the call comes to handle 
the wheat crop. 

When ordered, trucks must be 
loaded promptly and discharged with 
all speed. Otherwise satisfactory 
rail transport service will be 
impossible. 

3 . R. Nicholas, 

Acting Secretary for Railways. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(EsiahlUked 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding forty 
BiillioB pounds in Talue haye been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
AgeBt<~~the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

W. B. GEDDES. Public TtumUo. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ntw South Wales. 


USEFUL PUBLICIITIONS 


SOME USEFUL AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 

Price, 10/6; post free, 10/10. 

W. W. FROGGATT. F.L.S., F.E.S., lata 
Government Entomologist. Royal Bvo. 

85 pages. 62 Coloured Plates. 

THE WEEDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Price, 6/6; post free, 6/9. 

J. H. MAIDEN, I.S.O., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
late Government Botanist. 

Royal 8vo. 141 Pages. 15 Coloured Plates; 
21 Full Page Line Drawings. 

PRUNING. 

Price, 3/-; post free, 3/4. 

Eleventh Edition (thoroughly revised). 
Royal 8vo. 197 Pages. Profusely Illustrated. 


Prinied and Published by, and obtainable from, 
THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, 
Phillip Street, Sydnev. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

November, 1942. 


Christmas Table Poultry. 

E. Hadltngton, Poultry Expert. 

THERE is every indicatioii that the market (or table poultry this Christmas will be the 
best for many years, and those who have the accommodation to enable them to hold 
cockerels hatch^ before the middle of Angnst, should show a good profit on well-reared 
birds. It might be just as profitable, however, to sell cockerels hatched during June or 
early July during thb month, but this can only be determined by watching the market 
and being guided by the prices ruling. 


1'hc cost of feeding has, of course, to be 
taken into consideration, but this is not as 
high as many poultry farmers imagine. The 
particular^ given hereunder, based on 
present prices of foodstuffs, will be helpful 
in deciding wdiclher to hold the birds for 
the (diristmas trade or sell them as they 
reach a suitable market age. 

C'osi per Bird for each 4 JVecks. 

Kst 4 weeks. ;^4d. per bird. 

2nd 4 weeks. 2d. per bird. 

3rd 4 wTeks. 4d. per bird. 

41I1 4 wToks.4l id. per bird, 

5th 4 wrecks. 5d. per bird. 

bth 4 weeks. 6d. per bird. 

7th 4 \veeks. 7d. per bird. 

Total for 28 weeks 2s. 5 J 4 J- 
^ Those who have the facilities for ''top¬ 
ping off** market cockerels can improve their 
quality and obtain better prices by penning 


them up for about three weeks and feedings 
them on a fattening ration. 

Suitable mashes for this purpose can be* 
made iq) as follows:— 


1. Fine wdiealnieal . 30 lb. 

Pollard ... 30 lb. 

Maizcnical . to lb. 

Bran . 30 lb. 

100 lb. 

Salt . 22 07 . 

2. Wheatmeal . 40 lb. 

I’ollard . 20 lb. 

Maizemeal . 5 11 \ 

Ground oats . ro lb. 

Bran . 25 lb. 

TOO lb. 

Salt . 22 oz. 


These mashes should be mixed with skimi 
milk, preferably to a sloppy consistency.. 
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and should be given morning and afternoon, 
allowing as much as the birds will consume 
within about an hour of feeding. In the 
absence of fresh skim milk, any dried milk 
product obtainable, mixed with water at the 
rate of 5 to 7 per cent., will be beneficial, 
or 10 per cent, of semi-solid buttermilk 
would be a good substitute. 

When first confined the birds often will 
not eat as much as they should, and in such 
cases lose weight during the first week; it 
is, therefore, a good practice to give only 
about half as much food as the birds should 
normally receive for the first day, so that 
they will be keen for food. A dose of 
epsom salts given in the drinking water 
during the first day, at the rate of one 
ounce to a gallon, will also help to increase 
their appetites. 


Only healthy, well-grown birds are fit 
subjects to fatten—it is waste of time to 
attempt the fattening of unthrifty birds. 


Approval to Erect Buildings. 

It is apparently not generally known that 
anyone wishing to erect buildings or fences, 
involving an expenditure of over £2$ for 
materials and labour, must first obtain the 
approval of the Deputy-Director, Depart¬ 
ment of War Organisation of Industry, 18 
Martin-place, Sydney, and that unless such 
authority is obtained, the local council will 
not approve of any plans for the erection 
of buildings, etc. 

In order to save delay in having appli¬ 
cations dealt with, it is necessary to submit 



Prime Auetralorp Cockerels. 


Only a limited amount of green feed 
should be given, and this should be of a 
succulent nature. 

A supply of hard grit, such as gravel, is 
an advantage during the time the birds are 
confined, if they are kept in coops or pens 
off the ground. 

After the birds have been in the pens for 
about two weeks, it is advisable to keep 
them under close observation in order to 
detect whether any are showing signs of 
losing condition, in which case it is neces¬ 
sary to market these particular birds at 
once, as they will not recover in confine¬ 
ment. 

Fmg* 530 


the undermentioned particulars concerning 
the proposed work:— 

1. Reason for wanting to build. 

2. Location of premises. 

3. Proposed materials—brick, fibro- 

cement, etc. 

4. List of materials already on site, and 
value. 

5. Whether new building, renovations or 
alterations. 

6. Estimated cost. 

In the case of bona-fide poultry farmers, 
there is little difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary approval, provided that full par¬ 
ticulars are supplied. Where any doubt 
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exists as to the necessity for the work to 
be carried out, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture is consulted. 

Wire Netting and Fencing 
Wire Supplies. 

Owing to the demand for wire and steel 
for war purposes, the ] 3 ireclorate of 
Materials Supply has restricted the quan¬ 
tity of fencing wire and wire netting avail¬ 
able to the different industries, and supplies 
will only be released through firms handling 
these materials, on the authority of the 
Deputy Controller of Materials Supply, 
Ministry of Munitions, Shell House, 
Carrington-strect, Sydney. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Department of Agriculture to handle appli¬ 
cations for wire and wire netting, in order 
to advise the Controller as to the essenti¬ 
ality of reciuirements. The procedure to be 
followed is that the producer should submit 
his application to the Under-Secretary, 
Dciiartmcnt of Agriculture, stating the 
quantity of each class of wire or wire net¬ 
ting required, and the jiurpose for which it 
is to be used. Poultry farmers .should give 
l)arliculars of the numbers of layers kept 
and the size of runs to be erected. The 
name of the firm from which supplies are 
to Ik* obtained .should also bo given, so that 
the Controller can authorise the supply of 
the material. Wire, etc., will not be made 
available to firms to supply to unspecified 
producers— it is necessary for each indi¬ 
vidual to api>ly for supplies required. 

Only black wire and wire netting will be 
available, and the sizes are restricted to 72- 
inch X 2-inch X I7~gauge and 4S-inch x 1- 
inch X 17-gauge wire netting for poultry 
farmers, and mainly I2K> gauge barbed wire 
and fencing wire. I'he lattei being high ten¬ 
sile wire, is said to be equal in strength to 
No. 8 wire. 

A monthly ([uota of wire and wire net¬ 
ting is to be released for the poultry 
industry, and farmers are requested to limit 
their applications to actual current require¬ 
ments, so that supplies can be equitably dis¬ 
tributed. Any attempt to hoard these 
materials may lead to refusal to release 
supplies in such cases. 

0 


Qualified Chick Sexers. 

During this season only one chick sexing 
examination was held, which resulted in one 
candidate qualifying for a Special Class 
Certificate. 

The following is a complete list of those 
who have now qualified for Special and 
First Class Certificates at examinations held 
by the Department of Agriculture. Many 
of those who have qualified for the Special 
Class C'ertificate are equal to the most expert 
sexers in the world. 

Special Class Certificate, 

F. D. ICvans, Ixamington-street, Dundas. 

S. W. Leach, Windsor-road, Baulkham 
Hills. 

A, L. B. Newton, 6 Gordon-street, 
Blacktown. 

N. V. Davies, (jarnet-road, Miranda. 

(). Johnson, Park-road, Baulkham Hills. 

R. W. Druce, Old Prospect road, Went- 
worthvillc. 

R. A. Percival, 135 Longueville-road, 
Lane Cove. 

S. Marlin, Duggan Farms, Blacktown. 

Mrs. (). Johnson (Miss P. Jarman), 

Murray Farm road, Carlingford. 

S. G. Olsson, 104 Wigram-street, Harris 
Park. 

Miss B. B. Brown, Redleaf, Green’s- 
avenue, Dundas. 

First-class Certificate. 

A. A. Tegcl, Leppingtoii. 

C. R. Radnian, Mackenzie-street, 
Rcvesl)y. 

J. K. Kilborn, 9 Denman-street, East- 
wood. 

K, Marchant, Melbourne, Victoria. 

\V. Javans, Leamington-street, Dundas. 

ATrs. F. D. P'van.s (Miss Mavis Heath), 
Ixamington-strcet, Dundas. 

C. C. (ireen, 82 Carlingford-road, 
lapping. 

Miss V. Wilson, Box 249, P.O., New¬ 
castle. 

H. Jacobs, Vimiera-road, Eastwood, 

I. A. Hazlett, Ingleburn. 

Mrs. A. Brakell (Miss D. Ranch), 
Church-street, Carlingford. 

K. Gibson, Wen.sley House, Stamford 
Park road, Ml. Roskill, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

i\ R. Sims, Fairfield-road, Guildford, 

J. Edwards, Bungaree-road, Toongabbie. 
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First-class Certificate —continued. 

Gordon Thomson, Opoho, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 

A. E. Sutton, 65 Bungaree~road, Went- 
worthville. 

J. H. Turner, Ilotham-road, Sutherland. 

Mrs. T. M. Brown, Main-road, Kearsley, 
via Cessnock. 

J. Herrman, 86 Station-street, Fairfield. 

H. Wallaste, Grantham-road, Plumpton. 

O. Van Stappen, Pacific Highway, 
Wyong. 


Standards for Special and First-class 
Certttcates. 

The standards now laid down in the 
examinations are:— 

For a Special Class Certificate it is 
necessary to sex 300 White Leghorn chicks 
in 45 minutes with 98 per cent, accuracy, 
without killing or injuring a chicken. 

For a First-class Certificate it is neces¬ 
sary to sex 200 White Leghorn chickens in 
30 minutes with an accuracy of 95 per cent., 
without killing or injuring a chicken. 


Numbers of inquiries regarding chick 
sexing are received by the Department from 
time to time. For the information of those 
who contemplate taking up this work, it is 
pointed out that it is necessary to have good 
eyesight and deft fingers. Some instruction 
is essential, and intensive practice over at 
least a few months is usually required to 
reach the standard necessary to obtain a 
certificate. This involves having available 
some tliousands of chickens for practising 
upon. 

It should be realised that, while qualified 
sexers can eani a good income during the 
hatching season, the period over which 
they are employed is comparatively short, 
extending from about May to October; 
only a few are engaged at any other time 
of the year. However, owing to the wide* 
spread adoption of sexing, and the fact that 
some qualified operators have recently ceased 
to practice, there are good prospects for 
those who are prejiared to devote the time 
and incur the expense necessary to qualify 
for certificates. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

For some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that rarely produce sufficient 
fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant producers of good quality and payable crops, 
so that with a view to enabling nurserymen to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative 
standards to planters, the above Society was formed under the aegis of the Department of Agriculture, 
and consists of representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for budding selected 
buds from special trees of the best type of quality fruit and of reputed good bearing habit only. Trees 
from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society Ltd. supplied the following selected buds to nurserymen 
during the 1941 budding season, trees from which should be available for planting during the 1942 season :— 



Washing:* 

ton 

Navel. 

Valencia 

Late. 

Marsh 

Grapefruit. 

Eureka 

Lemon. 

Lisbon 

Lemon. 

Emperor 

Mandarin. 

Total 

Adamson, T., Ermington 

4,000 

4,000 


2,000 



10,000 

Cambonm, H., Gosford 

3.500 

5,000 

.** 

3,000 

... 

••• 

IX.500 

Catt, F. D., Carlingford 

3,000 

3,000 


3,000 

1,000 

#«• 

10,000 

Eyles, A. T., Rydalmere 

5.000 

5.000 

1,000 

2,000 

... 

• a • 

13,000 

Ferguson, E. H „ Wyong 

1,000 

1,500 

... 

500 

... 

... 

3,000 

Ferguson, F., & Son, Hurstville 

2,500 

2,500 


... 

... 

5,000 

McKee, Geo., Rydalmere 
Rosen, L. P., & Son, Carling¬ 

1,500 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

x.ooo 

... 

4,500 

ford .* 

10,000 

15,000 

2,000 

5,000 

1,000 

800 

33*800 

Smith, W., I^dalmere 
Spurway, F. E., A; Son, 

... 

... 

... 

2,000 

... 

2,000 


Ermi^on. 

3,500 

5,000 

750 

500 

250 


10,000 

xo,8oo 

Swane Bros., Ermington 

5.000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 


39,000 

44,000 

4,750 

20,000 

4.«50 

1,600 

113,600 
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PARAGRAPHS AND NOTICES. 


Cold Storage of Grapes Experimeiits. 


With the object, mainly, of confirming the results 
obtained last year with the use of meta bisulphite, 
and also of arriving at the minimum suitable 
quantity of sodium bisulphite, for use in the 
prevention of mould formation and other causes 
of deterioration of grapes in cold storage, experi¬ 
ments were again carried out this year. The 
manager of Darks Cold Stores, Newcastle, kindly 
made space available in two rooms; in one certain 
grapes were stored at about 31 deg. Fah. (called 
for convenience “low'* temperature), and in the 
other at 35 to 36 deg. Fah. (called “high” tem¬ 
perature). The Baume tests of the Ohanez grapes 
on picking were from 10 to loj/l degrees. 

The grapes were placed in the cold stores on 
25th April. Half-bushel cases were used, con¬ 
taining 21 lb, of fruit and 2% Ib. of cork. 

Cases of Ohanez were stored at “low” and 
“high” temperatures as follows:— 

No treatment; 7 grammes nieta l)isulphitc mixed 
with the cork; 21 grammes sodium bisulphite 
mixed with the cork; 14 grammes sodium bisul¬ 
phite; 7 grammes sodium bissulphite; 20 grammes 
flower.s of sulphur mixed with the cork. 

Cases of Black Mnlaj^a and ICmpcror in which 
10 grammes of meta bisulphite were mixed with 
the cork were also stored at “low” temperature 
and compared with untreated cases. 

On i.st July, the Black Malaga and Emperor 
cases were examined, and though the untreated 
Black Malaga case showed a little mould on the 
ends of a few stalks, the fruit in the treated 
case was in good condition and the stalks were 


free of mould. Odd berries in the treated 
Emperor case were affected with mould, but the 
untreated Emperor case had to be thrown out, 
since half of the berries had broken down and 
the stalks were mouldy. 

On 30th July, or fourteen weeks after the grapes 
were first placed in the cold stores, an inspec¬ 
tion of all grapes was made. The conclusion 
arrived at was that the use of both meta bisul¬ 
phite and sodium bisulphite was a distinct advan¬ 
tage in preventing mould growth. The sodium 
bisulphite appeared to keep the stalks in better 
condition as regards colour than the meta bisul¬ 
phite. The doses of meta bisulphite could be 
increased with advantage; it is suggested that 10 
to 12 grammes per half case be used. 

“Low*’ temperature appears to be better than 
‘high” temperature for grapes, and if it is pos¬ 
sible to gel storage at “low” temperature 29 deg. 
Fah. is suggested. 

The grapes were held over for further inspec¬ 
tion on TTth September, but it was found that this 
lengthy period was too long for satisfactory cold 
storage. The berries were gone off badly in 
some instances, and had browned off in others. 
The meta and sodium bisulphite treated cases 
were still more or le.ss free from mould; particu¬ 
larly was this so in the sodium bisuhihite lots. 

In working out the dosage figure applicable to 
export size cases, it would be necessary to inernse 
the amounts mentioned by about 36 per cent.— 
H. L. Manit.l, Viticulture Expert. 


Appeal for Sheepskbs 

The Russian Medical Aid and C'omforts Com¬ 
mittee is appealing for gifts of sheepskins for the 
Russian Red Cross Society in Moscow. The 
resistance of the Russian Army and people will 
be rendered a little less tragic and hazardous 
during the winter by the provision of warm cloth¬ 
ing and bedding. 

Since the outbreak of the war in the Pacific, 
the (government has prohibited the export of any 
medical supplies, and the Russian Medical Aid 
and Comforts Committee has concentrated on the 
purchase and dressing of sheepskins, sending them 
to the Russian Red Cross Society in Moscow by 
the Soviet ships that call at Australian ports. 

Russia has millions of wounded, and untold 
numbers of people who have lost their homes and 
all they possess. The cold of the Russian winter 
is intense, and the lives of many wounded and 
homeless men, women and children often depend 
on whether they have warm clothing and bed- 


for Russian Red Cross. 

ding. Russians make coats, gloves, caps, leggings, 
and rugvS from dressed sheepskins. The ambu- 
lani'cs picking up the wounded are equipped with 
‘.hcopskin rugs. 

In order to conserve funds to pay for dressing 
the skins, the Committee is appealing for gifts of 
skins Undamaged skins, from off shears loo 
short for appraisement to any length, are accept¬ 
able 

Messrs T, Dewez k Co, have kindly made their 
services available to the Committee to classify 
skins and to arrange for their distribution to the 
various dressers. Gift skins should be addressed 
as under;— 

GIFT SK 1 NS--NOT FOR SALE. 

Russian Medical Aid and Comforts Committee, 
c/o. T. Dewez k Co., Darling Harbour, Sydney. 

The Railway Department has agreed to carry 
such skins per goods trains free of charge. 


Keep On Buying Wer Savings Certifficetes. 
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A. K. Trelbowan Memorial Scholarship at Hawkesbury Agrkultiiral College. 


This scholar v*^hip, valued at £40 per annum, will 
be available for competition among lads whose 
parents or guardians have been for at least two 
years prior to the date of each award, (a) finan¬ 
cial members of the New South Wales Farmers 
and Settlers’ Association, or (6) subscribers to 
“The Land,” or (r) actively engaged in primary 
production. The scholarship has been provided 
by “The Land” and the Farmers and Settlers’ 
Association as a memorial to the late Sir Arthur 
Trethowan. The scholarship will be tenable for 
three years in the case of holders entering the 
first year and for two years for those entering 


the second year of the Diploma in Agriculture 
course at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

Candidates must be not less than 16 nor more 
than 10 years of age at date of commencement 
of the first session of the College year, and must 
be natural born British subjects. The award of 
the scholarship will be determined mainly on the 
results of the Intermediate Certificate Examina¬ 
tion, but full details of the educational require¬ 
ments and other conditiems, together with 
api>lication fonns, may be had from the Editor 
of “The Land,” Box 155SK, G.P.O., Sydney. The 
closing date for ai)plication for the first award 
is 5tb January, 1943. 


Nitrate of Soda 

Following the recent rains in coastal districts, 
conditions are favourable for the use of nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers on vegetables and certain fruits 
Nitrate of soda is now available for sale to 
growers of vegetables, fruits and sugar cane al 
Tos. per ton, ex stores, Sydney. 

Distribution is in the hands of leading fertiliser 
houses, and growers may obtain supplies direct 
from such firms, or through storekeepers and 
agents. Before purchasing nitrate of soda, .such 
growers must provide particulars of the area of 
the crop or crops for which the fertiliser is re- 


Now Available. 

quired, and the distributor will calculate the quan¬ 
tity to which the grower is entitled under the 
rationing regulations, prior to effecting delivery. 
Those who have already received sulphate of 
ammonia will not be entitled to purchase nitndc 
of soda for the same crops. 

This release of nitrate of soda for agricultural 
purposes should prove of .special value to growers 
of citrus and r)ther fruits, who have lx*en unaldc 
to secure nitrogenous fertilisers to maintain the 
condition of their trees and stimulate jiroduction. 


Contracts Available for Winter Potato Production. 


There has been an excellent response from coastal 
and other growers to the recent appeal by the 
Department of Agriculture for increased potato 
production, but unfortunately, owing to an un¬ 
favourable season, yields will not he up to expec¬ 
tations. To make up the deficiency it has been 
decided to write contracts with coastal growers 
for winter potatoes, on similar terms and con 
ditions to those being offered to tableland growers. 
This includes a minimum price guarantee of 
£8 JOS. per ton Sydney for Factors, or the 
existing market price, if higher. A premium of 
10s. per Ion will be paid for Sati.sfaction or 
Brownells. Contracts are available from the Dis¬ 


trict Agricultural Instructor, or Fruit Inspector, 
or direct from the Department of Agriculture. 

Almost an unlimited quantity of tbe.se potatoes 
is needed. Growers should retain sufficient seed 
from their spring planted crop to meet their re¬ 
quirements. The small tubers, if planted whole, 
arc quite suitable for seed. 

Owing to the early part of the season being dry, 
potato moth may be troublesome on the coast, 
and growers should make every effort to prevent 
seed being damaged. Methods of treatment of 
seed potatoes for jircvention and control of potato 
moth infestations are available from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 


1943-44 Egg-laying Competition. 


PoUltry-farmers are reminded that appli¬ 
cations for pens in the 1943-44 Egg-laying 
Competition to commence at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Richmond, on ist 
April, 1943, will close on 6th January, 1943, 


by which date the apfilication form showing 
particulars of stock owned at 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1942, must be in the hands of the 
Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond. 


It IsnH; clever to talk of militery matters* 

It’s Disloyal* 


P€ig0 S34 
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Solve the Blowfly Problem 

the scientific way ! 


Here is the new scientific process of 
fighting the most harassing and expen- 
siTe pest known to the industry. It 
reduces to a miniioum the necessity 
of continually waging a ceaseless war 
against this great menace. 

M. V. CRADLE—.pehm^ 

The low cost of the equipment, combined with the saving of labour, time, and money, to 
say nothing of the greatly reduced mortality rate, make the MULES OPERATION an 
outstanding contribution to the industry, in fact the M.V. (Patented) CRADLE is a first 
class investment. PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE. 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS — TO-DAY ! 



Telegrams: 

Virtue,'* 

Sydney. 


MOFFAT-VIRTUE ITO. 

M-25 PALMfcR ST , SYDNFY. BOX I584B, G.P O. 


machinery 

MERCHANTS 


’Phones: 
FL 5214 
(6 lines). 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER 


-FOR- 


RENOWN 


Brands 


BINDER TWINE 



HADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

.. . BY . . . 

J. SCOTT PTY. LTD., Rope, Cordage, and Binder Twine Mannfactnrers, 
1S5 Clarence Street, Sydney Works, Mascot. 
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Department of Agriculture, New South Wales. 



awkesbury 
Agricultural 
College, 

UCIIMWIID, N.S.W., 

offers lads of 16 years of 
age or over the opportunity 
of acquiring a thorough 
theoretical and practical 
knowledge of every branch of 
farming. 

Area, 3,500 acres; 1,100 
acres cultivated. 

All types of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry taught to ucct the diversified 
conditions of the various parts of the Stale 
Comprehensive machinery and equipment, including tractors 
Suitable training for farm requirements in carpentry, blacksmilhing and saddlery 
Extensive studs—^Jersey cattle, pigs, sheep 
Dairy Factory, Orchard, Poultry Farm, Apiary. 

Brick buildings, separate bedrooms, electric light, sewerage, unlimited water supply 

Doctor in attendance 

COURSE AVAILABLE. 

Agriculture Diploma Course (H D.A ), of three years’ duration, embracing instruction 
in General Agriculture and Live Stock. 

This course gives a well balanced combinition of Classroom Tuition and Field 

Practice 

Lnirance requiremenL—Intermediate Certificate or an equivalent 

TWO SESSIONS PER YEAR. 

First session commences early in February each year 
FEES 116 10 0 per session, coverinfl board and lodging, tuition, medical. 


disgensinjj^M 

A liberal number of scholarships and bursaries is available. 


Write for further particulars, prospectus, and application forms In 
The Principal, or The Under Secretary and Director, 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College Department of Agriculture, 

Richmond Box 36 a, G,P.O., Sydney. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


Tbs foDowing herdA been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 

•oheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd:— 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


F. and C. Ryall, 5 Western Avenue, West 
WoUoncoog . 

J. I. Toonev, ** Mandetuar/* Rerrlma 

W. T. Stephenson,HUl View," Fig Tree ... 
W. C. Wyatt, Sherwood Road, Merrvlands ... 
Lunacy Department, GladesvUle Mental 

Hospital . 

Hawkeabury Agricultural Collage, Richmond 
(Jersey) 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrthires) 

E. L. Killen, *' Pine Park," Mumbil. 

C. Brownlaw, Gol Gol. 

Hlrlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

deld . . 

C. I. Fairbaim, Woomargama. 

W. W. Martin, " Narooma," Urana Road, 

Wagga. 

A. G. Wilson, Exeter (Jerseys) . 

Segenboe Estates, Scone . 

MoGarvie Smith Animal Health Farm, Liver¬ 
pool . 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hcmital . I 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale .I 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale ... ...I 

Koyong School. Moss Vale .I 

New England Girls* Grammar School, Armidale 

A. E. Stace, Tavlor Street, Armidale. 

New England University College, Armidale ...1 

W. Boland, *' Seaton,** InvereU . 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverelli 
A. D. Fratec, King's Plain Road, InvereU ... 

A. C, 0*Dea, Perry Street, DunUas . 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm . 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Berry Training Farm, Berry. 

R. C. Dixon, Slwatao, Castle HiU (Jerseys) ... 

St. Michael's Orphanage, Baulkham Hills 
Liverpool State Hospital and Home. 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillcrcst Farm. Warialda 

Road, InvereU. 

A. N, De Fraine, Reserve ir HIU, InvereU 

Grafton Experiment Farm .i 

K, W. D, Humphries, " Karoola," MusweU- 

brook. 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdteen 

Angus).I 

Sir P. H. Stewart, Dundas .* 

S. £. £. Cohen, Auburn Vale Road, InvereU | 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale Road, InvereU ...1 


Owner and Address. 


J. De ViUe, InvereU . 

Cowra Experiment Farm . 

P. M. Burtenshaw, KiUean, InvereU. 

A. £. LigfliDS, *' St. Leger Dairy.** Kuring-gai 

Chase Road, Turramurra North . 

Farm Home for Boys, Mlttagong . 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., " Kahlua, Coolac 
Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital . 

W. J. Frizcllc, Roeenstein Dairy, InvereU .. 
W. Budden, ** Hunter View,** Ka3ruga Road. 

MusweU brook. 

T. McLane, Wellingrove, InvereU . 

W. WiUis, " Rosedale,*’ InvereU . 

A. Hannaiord, Braid wood 

W S. Grant, Braidwood . 

T. McKenzie, InvereU. 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemlngha . 

The William Thompson Masonic School, 

Baulkham Hills . 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) . 

AustraUan Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 
Department of Education, Goslord Farm 

Home. 

Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
A. L. Logue, ** Thombro,** Muswelibrook 

i Wollongbar Experiment Farm . 

I State Penitentiary, Long Bay. 


25 

a April. 


26 „ 

30 „ 

13 May. 

14 M 


Limond Bros., Morisset . 

C. iViltoQ, Bligh Street, Muswelibrook 
Department of Education, Yanoo Agricultural 

High School. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanro 
N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (At 

Angus). 

Forster and Sons, Abington Armidale (J 
Wagga Experiment Farm (Jer8e)rs) ... 

St. Ignatius College, Riverview 


Hospital 
r. J. WUks, ' 


Oaks Farm,** Muswelibrook 


G. T. Reid, " NarrenauUen,*' Yass 
St. Vincent's Bojrs’ Home, Westmead 
Lidrombe State Horoital and Home .. 
N. Fast, Gum Flat Koad, InvereU 
Ehsman Bros., InvereU . 


(B^f Shorthorns) 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date, 

10 


41 

37 June. 

31 

«7 

5* 

7 July. 

49 

9 H 

314 

xo „ 

65 

30 „ 

76 

X Aug. 

18 

5 » 

33 

10 „ 

i7 

13 » 

36 „ 

30 

30 

26 ,. 

35 

*8 „ 

39 

29 •> 

50 

39 » 

113 

4 Sept. 

113 

40 

39 » 

73 

4 Oct. 

46 

4 

1X3 

xo 

9 »» 

60 

X3 Jan. 

73 

3 Feb. 

(59 

6 

74 

6 

X88 

12 » 

87 

X3 .» 

8x 

30 „ 

25 

27 ,» 

26 

I May. 

37 

5 June. 

73 

27 »t 

374 

3 July. 

36 

30 „ 

X06 

30 .. 

13 Aug. 

6x 

38 

13 » 

83 

38 „ 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tuberclo-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
axdess subjected to the tuberculin teat and found free from tuberculosis;— 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswelibrook. 

InvereU Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. ]V 1 ax Henby, Chief of Division of Animal Tndustiy. 


Beekeeping Hints-contmuo;/rom page 527 . 

The truck may be used for lifting and V 
transporting heavy supers of honey from the t 
apiary to the honey-room, and for lifting t 
and loading hives of bees or supers of 


honey rect on to a transport vehicle. In 
the latter case a couple of ^ound planks are 
used to form a gangway. 


Pw 53S 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


UST OF ACCREDITED HERDS. 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited» two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered 

Adams, J. P., “ Melton/* Da^ale. 

Bathurst Ex^riment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boanlman, C ., C'amden, 

Campbell, D., HUlanKtove, “ Wamberal,’* via Gosford. 

Chapman, G. £. and Son, ** Illabo Park," Alectown. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,*' Gooloogong. 

Cowra Expenment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, K. E., ** Glengar,*’ Capertee. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural nigh School, Nemingha. 

Foley, Mrs. £., Bligh Stud Piggery. Water Lane, Rouse Hill. 
Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


stud Herds. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Gleuhold. 

Maybm, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

McCaughey Memorial Agricultural High School, Yanco. 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 
Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington, 
kiverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 
Shirley, G. F., Camelot,** Penrith. 

Smith, J. M., Eulo Glen, Urana. 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, “ St. Cloud/’ Dundas. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Borneo. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Wilbams, G. K. B., Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wilson, A, G., Blytheswood, Exeter. 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 


Herds Other than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Berry Training Farm, Berry, 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Kozelle. 

Croft, H. M., “ Salisbury Court/’ Uralla. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for boys, Gosford. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburu. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital, Kenmore, via Goulbum. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital, Orange. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital, Parramatta. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury Kiver. 
PoUak, V., Marata, Harrow Hoad, Glenfield, 

Smith, C. W. J., ** Norbiton,” Canadian I.ead. 

Stockton Mental Hospital, Stockton, 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free :— 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 



Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Bathurst Expenm' nt Farm (Avrshires) ... 

Bauerle, P. A., Holbrook. 

Bush, W., Ben Iximond . 

Carrick, G , “ Clonlea,” Central Tilba 
Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Depaitiiient of Education—Farm Home for Boys,! 
Gosford. 


Department of Education—Farm Home for Boys 

Mittagong . . 

Dixson, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill ... 

East, N., Gum Flat Road, Inverell . 

Edwards, G. M., *■ Roth wick/* Uralla (Jerseys)... 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong. 

Fairer Memorial Agncultural High School, Nemingha 
Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidalc (Jerseys) 
Porstei, N. L.. Abington, Annidak (Aberdeen-Angus) . 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys) 

Hicks A. A., Estate, Culcaim . 

HUl, E. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 

Hordern, E. D., Cabramatta (A.l.S.) . 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield ... 

Killen, E. L., *’ Pine Park,” MumbiJ . 

Leitoh, J. F., ** Tunbridge,” Merriwa (Aberdeen-Angu 


21 

U 

iH 

37 

7 i 


40 


38 

34 
43 

4 

35 
265 
x88 
io8 


43 

xoo 

<)5 

39 

203 

48 


McK.ichem, 1!., Tarcutta (Red Poll) . 

Martin Bios., ” Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga 

Monssf't Mental Hosjpital. 

Navua l.td., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jers<^) 

New Kogland Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) 
New England University College, Armidale 

Peel River I.and and Mineral Co., Tamworth. 

Reid, G. T., “ Narrangullen,” Yass . 

Rolwrlson, D. IL, Scone. 

Kydalmcre Mental Hospital, Rydalmere . 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo . 

Skinner, D. S,, ” Wyworrle,’* Ben Lomond . 

Smith, Jas. C,, Ben Lomond . 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, ” St Goud Stud/* Spurway- 

strect, Dundas. . 

Trangie Experunent Farm, Trangie . 

Wagga Expeximent Farm, Bomen, N.S.W. 

Walker, Jas. K., ** Stratbdoon/’ Wolseley Park 
White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus). 

Williams, Chas,, Ben Lomond . 

Young, A, H., ” Rock Lynn,’* Cudal (Polied Beef Short- 
horns) . 


9 

125 

80 

13a 

16 

171 

82 

57 

82 

30 

66 


.81 

33 

137 

«7 

7 
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Max Henry, Chief of Divisioii of Animal Industry. 
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A MESSAGE TO FARMERS 

B ecaute International Harve»Cer Company*# repair service for your International Harvester 
factory is working 'Vound the clock'*, Company equipment, 
moulding and machining iron castings, forg* 

«ng steels, and doing a wide variety of other Tlecause our soldierst war-workers, and 
urgent wodk in production of guns, tanks, JD civilians must be fed, production of 
planes, etc., as well as developing new war essential food supplies must be maintainad. 
equipment for our own and allied armies at On you, as an owner of vital farming equip<> 
Australian battle stations, our manpower, ment, rests the responsibility of preparing 
metals and machines can't be spared for the land, sowing the crop, and gatnering the 
large-scale production of new farm equipment, harvest. It is your patriotic duty to take 
Every endeavour, however, is being made to good care of your equipment. Promptly re¬ 
keep up the supply of replacement parts, so place worn or broken parts and make vour 
chat our local agents, at convenient country machines work harder than ever before, 
centres ma> provide a prompt and expert until Victory is won and Freedom achieved. 

Save all you can — to save all you have 
BUY AUSTERITY LOAN BONDS 

5Q)8B 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD 

<|NCORPORAT£D IN VICTORIA) 

BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES 
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MAKE THE BEST 
OF LABOUR AVAILABLE. 


TO date there have beeo very few inquiries for 
labour from the large poob available from city 
areas during the foi^coming Chrbtmas hofiday 
period. Special committees have been set up 
lo organise these groups, and they are becoming 
increasingly concerned about the likelihood of 
not being able to place all the labour offer¬ 
ing. These groups include teachers, schoolboys, 
University students, and men and women on 
annual leave. 

It IS not (lilficult to undei stand the 
fanners demainl tor the most effit'cnt 
labour, but if that wholly efficient labour 
is aheady in the tij^fhtmg forces, tlie fanner 
or an\ other employing section of the com 
munity. will be rendering the nation best 
service In insisting onl\ on the most efficient 
labour available outside the arm\ 

tor many farm operations the type of 
labour offeted b\ these city pools will 
undoubtedly prove satisfactory Already in 
-some centres it has Iieen tried and earned 
nothing but praise. Even in tlie case of 


sch( oibo\ s, farmers can rely upon youth’s 
adaptability, enthusiasm and energy to see 
through any job within its capant> To 
that has to be added a further incentive the 
(Icsne to serve the nation in its hour of trial 
\nd that applies, not oiil} to schoolboys, but 
to all other cit} labour pools 

It has to be admitted that some of the 
casual, oi pool labour offering will not prov ' 
ICK) pel (ent efficient, judged by normal 
stand lids, but that should be accepted 
more or less inevitable at a time when the 

W.L.A. Harvest Cherry Crop at Young. 

F \KL\ ItiU month thi li^ar ^li/ntuliutal 
( at ) ounQ ad] md that no fur- f 

thif assistaun zoos fujutnd from the tazual 
laboui foolz offering fof ihttr\ haivcst- 
ing G/c?etM had lonfracted foi tin it full 
figutfi nii fits from the JVomcn 9 land Arm\ 
t(f>ofts P h Sufetarv of 1h< 

) oung ( ommttfec Ihout £600 had htcn 1 
stent b\ local onliafdisis i« prnttdtnq 
iHtommndation for zmtmq labour 

_ I 

nation has been forced to change over f 1 om 
a jieacetime to a wartime economy. Every 
section of the community, including, of 
couise primary producers, has been and 
will continue to be inconvenienced in very 
many ways Some sections have already 
suffered considerable financial loss many 
secondary industnes (considered unessential 
in w^artime, but most essential normally ' 

Poga $37 
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have been forced out of existence. This i$ 
part of the price that lias to be ^ paid for 
victory. 

Only the foolhardy wiH persist in their 
efforts to maintain normal standards during 
sud) perilous times. That applies to labour, 
materials and services, and the sooner the 
farming coiiimimity realises the stark neces- 


si^ which dictates the present position Of 
anairs (be it ever so unsatisfactory in some 
respects) the sooner will it realise how 
necessary it is to make the fullest use of 
every man, woman and youth offering. 
Until tliat is done, any demand for releases, 
from the army is designed to help the enemy 
rather than Australia. 


Britain’s Pig Clubs Turn Waste into Bacon. 


A FIFTY per cent, increase on normal production 
•of pigmeats is the aim of New South Wales" 
producers for the next year. The task of achiev- 
ing this objective will be difficult, but not im* 
possible, provided no factor in breeding, feeding 
and management, and in organised effort, is over¬ 
looked. 

Perhaps we can learn something from Britain’s 
wartime pig-raising programme In that country 
amateur pig-keepers have banded themselves into 
small clubs. Schools, hospitals, fire and police 
stations, hotels and factories are all joining in 
the movement to turn kitchen and garden waste 
into Imcon. There are now o\er 3,000 clubs in 
Britain, and it is estimated that they will con¬ 
tribute 20,000,000 lb. of bacon each year to Eng¬ 
land’s food production programme. Eighty new 
pig clubs are being formed each week 


Workers in hundreds of war factories are find¬ 
ing that a pig club attached to their canteerv 
means not only extra meat, but choice meaB of 
pdrk or bacon which otherwise they would not 
see.^ Provided the club sells half its pigs to the 
British Ministry of Food, the remainder can be 
killed for consumption without affecting the can¬ 
teen’s normal meat allocation. 

Some of the clubs are run co-operatively, the 
pigs being kept 111 a communal st>’ and owned 
jointly by the members, all of whom bear a hand 
in looking after them. Others 'are pig-owners*" 
clubs, in which each member tends his own pigs 
on his own premises. 

Most of the people forrning clubs to-day prc\i 
ously knew little or nothing about keeping pigs, 
but all assistance and advice, a‘s well as special 
supplementar> meal allowances and insurance 
facilities, are piovtded by the Small Pig Keepers’* 
Council, Hcnlcy-on-Thanies. 


Tamworth’s Voluntary Land Workers. 


1 HF Voluiitarj L<ind Army idea is fast spreading 
from town to town m New South Wales. It 
needs no prophetic vision to predict that it will 
soon become a factor of first-rank importance in 
helping the nation to achieve its wartime pro¬ 
duction goals 

Among the many accounts to hand of excellent 
Hork done on vstek-ends and holidays by grcnips 
of townsi>eoi)le is a report from the Tamwortb 
War \griailtuial Committee telling how fiftteii 


employees of a local starch mill stooked 25 aties: 
of oats in one hour on a recent Sunday morning. 
Because of the short time taken to complete tlie 
job, the men decided to forgo payment, and the 
owner of the crop, Mr. J. A Woods, of Calala, 
IS pa>ing the amount into a patriotic fund. 

These voluntaty land workers had had no pre- 
\ious experience in farm work, yet put the job 
through efficientb and to the entire satisfaction 
(»f the fanner. 
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It tf »t Harvettintf that the Relative Merita of Different Varietiea Become Apparent 


Wheat, Oats and Barley for 1943 Sowing 

Recommended Varieties. 


WHEAT. 

UNLESS otherwbe mentioiiedy the varietiet of 
wheat recommended for 1943 sowing, listed 
below, are suitable for both gram and hay. 

Iht' fannct who hunts the varieties used 
to two or thiee of those recommended a> 
l)eing best suited to his /one will luid that 
not Gill) art his Mtlcls improved, but, among 
other benefits, less work is involved in hai- 
\esting and less caie is necessarv to main¬ 
tain the punt\ of the seed 

These recommendations are made b\ the 
\\heat Ad\iSOI> Committee Milltis repre¬ 
sentatives. in agreeing to the recommenda¬ 
tion of Btncubbin, stated that the growing 
of Nabawa would be appreciated, provided 
farmeis weie satisfied that the conditions 
^ve a reasonable pros[)ect of the yield being 
not less than that of Bencubbin \s a rule 
the latter gives a bettei yield than Nabawa 

In the following recommendations, the 
term “Earh Sowing*' means the first sow¬ 
ings withm the suitable sowing time accoid- 
mg to the district ^‘Mid-season*' sowings 
are made after the early sowings. “Late” 
sowings are the last sowings of the season 

Sowings out of season, either very early 
or very late, usually result in poor yields 


J ari\ and ver\ earlv matuiing varieties 
must 7 iof be sown early, and late maturing 
varieties must not be sown late 

NORTHERN WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 1: Northern Tableland. 

( \rmidale (den Innes ; 

Mid SI awn Sowing —Ford Luicka 2 
late Sozonig —Fuieka 

Zone 2: North-western Slopes—Eastern 
Portion. 

^Wanalda, Delungra. Invcrcll Bmgaia. 
Ban aba, Attunga, Tam worth, Quir- 
indi and Upper Hunter Districts ) 

Early Somng —Fed web i, Ford 
J\Iid season Sozmng —Rencubbm (light 
soils). Ford. Eureka. Eureka 2 

Late Soz^nng- Gular. l^usa 4 Pusa in 

Zone 3; North-western Slopes—^Western 
Portion. 

(^Manilla, Somerton, Curlewis, Gunnedah. 
Boggabii. Mullaley. Tambar Sjinngs ) 

Farly Sozmng —Fedweb i, Ford 
Mid-season Sowing —B^nicubbm, Eureka, 
Eureka 2 

Late Sowing —Ciular, Pusa 4 Pusa 111 
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Zone 4: North-wettem fUim* 

(Boggabilla, Garah, Gravesend, Pallamal- 
lawa, Bellata, Narrabri, Baan Baa, 
Wee Waa, Pilliga, Baradine, Coon- 
amble.) 

Early Sowing —Ford, Fedweb i (in 
limited areas). 

Mid'Scason Sounng —Bencubbin, Eureka, 
Eureka 2. 

Late Sowing —Gular, Pusa 4, Pusa iii. 


CENTRAL WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 5: Central Tablelanil. 

(Bathurst’to Orange Districts.) 

Mid-season Solving —Bordan, Ford, 

Waratah. 

Late Sowing —Waratah. 

Zone 6: Central-western Slopes—North-eastern 
Portion. 

(Coonabarabran, Binnaway. Mendooran, 
Leadvillc, ('oolah, Dunedoo, Gulgong, 
Mudgee, Wellington, (jeurie.) 

Early Sowing —Ford, Bordan. 

Mid-seascm Sowing —Bencubbin, Baniota 
Wonder (for hay only). Eureka 2. 

Late Sowing —(lular, Eureka. 

Zone 7: Central-western Slopes—Central- 
eastern Portion. 

(Molong, Manildra, Cumnock, Cudal, 
(’argo.) 

Early Bordan, P'ord. 

Mid-season Sirwing —W^aratah, Bencub¬ 
bin. 

Zone 8: Central-western Slopes—South¬ 
eastern Portion. 

(Cowia, C’anoANindra, Eugowia, Goolagong, 
Koorawatha, (ireeiuthorpe, (jrenfell ) 

Early Soivimf —Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Sounng - Dundee (for grain 
only), \\aralah, Bencubbin. 

Zone 9: Central-western Slopes—North¬ 
western Portion. 

(Tooraweenah, (hilargatnbone, (lilgandra, 
Eumungene, Dublu), Wongarbon, Tom- 
ingle> ) 

Early Sowing —Ford. 

Mid-season Solving- Dundee (for grain 
only), Bencubbin 
Late Sowing—V jvXzt. 
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Zone 10: Central-western Sh^pee~ 
Sonlli-westem Portion. 

(Parkes, Forbes, Bogan Gate, Peak Hill, 
Trundle.) 

Early Sowing —Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing —Dundee (for grain 
only), Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing —Gular. 

Zone 11: Central-western Plains— 
Northern Portion. 

(Albert, Tottenham, Trangie, Narromine,. 
CondoboHn, Euabalong.) 

Early Sowing —Bencubbin, Baroota 

Wonder (for hay only). 

Mid-season Sowing —Gular. 

Zone 12: CentrEl-westem Plains— 
Sonthern Portion. 

(C argelligf), 1'ullibigcal, llillston, Merri- 
wagga, Weethalle, Rankin's Springs, 
Ycnda, (iriffith.) 

Early Sowing —Bencubbin. 

Mid-season Sowing—i lular. 


SOUTHERN WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 13: Southern Tableland. 

((ioulburn, Yass, Federal Territoi\, 
T'umljarumba ) 

Mid-season Solving— Waralali. 

Zone 14: South-western Slopes—Eastern 
Portion. 

(Young, Boorowa, Bcndick Murrell, Miir- 
rumburrah, Wallendbeen, Cootamuii- 
dra, Stockinbingal.) 

Early S(riving -Bordan, F'ord. 

Mid-scai>on Sowing - W’aralali. Beticnb- 
bin. 

Zone 15: South-western Slopes—Central 
Portion. 

(Bril)!)aree, Quandialla, Caragabal, Temora„ 
y\riah Park, Barmedman.) 

Early Soudng- Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing —Dundee (for grain 
only), Bencubbin. 

Zone 16: Sonth-westem Slopes—^Western 
Portion. 

(Wyalong, Ungaric, Barellan, Ardlethan, 
Tallimba.) 

Early Sowing —Ford. 

Mid-season Solving —Dundee (for grain 
only), Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing —Gular. 
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Zone 17: Nortli«eatleni RiyeriMf 

(Junee, Marrar, Coolamon, Wagga, Uraii- 
quinty, The Rock, Milbrulong, Lock¬ 
hart.) 

Early Sowing —Zealand (for hay only), 
Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing —Dundee (for grain 
only), Baroota Wonder (for hay only), 
Bencubbin. 

Zone 18: South-easlern Riverina. 

(Yerong Creek, Henty, Pleasant Hills, Cul- 
cairn, Holbrook, Walbundry, Walla 
Walla, Gcrogery, Jindera, Allmry. 
Brockleshy, Balldalc, Corowa.) 

Early Sowing —Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Solving —[Dundee (for grain 
only), Bencubbin. 

Zone 19: North-central Riverina. 

(Ganmain, (irong Grong, Narrandera, Dar¬ 
lington Point, Boree Creek, Urana.) 
Early Sowing —Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing —Dundee ( for grain 
only), Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing —Gular. 

Zone 20: South-central Riverina. 

( Rand, Daysdalc, ()aklands, jerilderie, licr- 
rigan, Finley, Tocuniwal, Mulwala.) 

Early Yerc/n//—(ibnrka (for grain onh ) 
Mid-season Sowing— Ranee and Dundee 
(for grain only), Bencubbin, 

Zone 21: Western Riverina. 

(Deniliquin, Matboura, Muania.) 

E.arly Sowing —Ghtirka (for grain onl\ 
Mid-season Sowing--KvLnvQ and Dundee 
(for graiji only), Bencubbin. 

Zone 22: Far Western Riverina. 

( Moulaniein, Balranald, Kuston.) 

Eiarly Solving —Ranee (for grain only). 
Bencubbin. 

Zone 23: Mnrrumbidgee Irrigation Area 
(on irrigated areas). 

Early Solving —Borditn, Ford, 

Mid-season Sowing —Waratali, Bencub¬ 
bin. 

Late Solving —Waratah. 

COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Early maturing varieties for hay or green 
fodder — ^Waratah, Florence. 

Early Solving only — Ford. 


Notes on Reewnmended Wheat 
Varieties. 

Brief notes on the foregoing recommended 
varieties are given hereunder as a guide 
to farmers in the choice of the best varie¬ 
ties of wheat for their conditions:— 

Order of Sowing. 

Early sowing—Ford type of wheal. 

Mid-season sowing—Bencubbin type of 
wheat. 

Later sowing—Gular type of wheat. 

Baroota Wonder .—Essentially a hay 
wheat of excellent quality and acre yield 
for mid-season and later sowings. Farmers 
are strongly urged to sow the headlands 
of paddocks (which are usually cut for 
hay) with this variety. The growth is 
moderately tall, with slender, heavy weigh¬ 
ing stems which cure to a desirable green 
colour. The leaves are moderately sparse, 
and generally free of disea.se troubles. 
The variety is slightly resistant to flag 
smut, hut is suscci)lihle to stem rust. 

Hcncitbbin .—A popular wheat of mid¬ 
season sowdng, highly resistant to flag smut, 
and possessing a moderate resistance to 
stem rust. On account of its tail growth 
and tendency to lodge, it should not he 
grown on over-rich soils or in districts 
of high rainfall, where Ford is a better 
variety. The grain bleaches fairly readily, 
and although classed as a weak flour wheat, 
it matures a bright grain of moderately 
good flour when growm wdthin the lower 
rainfall districts. It is recommended tor 
dry districts in ])lacc of Nahavva. The area 
sown to this variety has become excessively 
gr<*ar. and its part replacement with medium 
strong varieties would ease some problems 
connected watli flour blends and export 
shipments. 

Bordan .—A variety lately recommended 
for early sowings vithin favoured rainfall 
flistricts. It is tall growing, moderately re¬ 
sistant to stem rust and flag smut, and the 
grain is of the medium strong flour class. 
In many respects Bordan resembles Ford, 
and is likely to replace it in districts of good 
rainfall, as it has a higher yielding capacity. 
It does not. howovei, finish quite as well 
should the late spring conditions he dry. 
As a hay wheat, it is not qtiite the equal 
of Ford in quality. 
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Dundee.-—h productive variety for mid¬ 
season sowing; moderately short strong 
straw; moderately resistant to flag smut 
but susceptible to stem rust and frost 
damage. It is classed as a medium strong 
flour wheat, and under suitable dry ripen¬ 
ing conditions produces a vitreous grain, 
hut it frequently produces a mottled grain. 

Eureka .—A mid-season sowing wheat of 
medium height and fairly strong .straw, 
highly resistant to stem rust, and moder- 
ateh' susceptible to flag smut. It produces 
a medium strong flour of high quality, and 
is suited to the conditions of North¬ 
western New South Wales. It is suscep¬ 
tible to Septoria. 

Eureka 2. —.A. selection from Eureka 
from which it differs in being slightly taller 
in growth and about a week later in 
maturity. 

Fedweb i.—A short, strong straw variety 
suited to early sowings, particularly within 
the North-western portion of New South 
Wales. It is highly resistant to stem rust, 
but susceptible to leaf rust, flag smut and 
Septoria. The grain, which is held firmly, 
is in the medium strong flour class and is 
of high quality. 

Florence .—A wheat suited to late sow¬ 
ings, with tall, slender straw. Moderately 
resistant to flag smut and to stem rust. 
Highly resistant to bunt. The grain is vei*}^ 
subject to shedding. It is generally hard 
and vitreous, with medium strong flour. 
Recommended only for green fodder and 
hay in coastal districts. 

Ford .—A variety suited to early sowings 
within favoured rainfall areas. It is tall 
growing, i)o.sses&ing straw wdiich picks up 
and combs well, or tnakes into hay of good 
colour and quality; it is moderately resist¬ 
ant to stem rust and flag smut, and the grain 
is of the medium strong flour class; the 
flour, however, is slightly deficient in ga.ss- 
ing power. Ford “finishes” better than 
most varieties even though the late spring 
may be dry, and the grain also appears to 
have a satisfactory resistance to bleaching. 
It is recommended for extensive sowings 
in all but the lower rainfall districts, 

Ghurka .—A variety suited to early sow¬ 
ing within the Western Riverina, possess¬ 
ing very short strong straw. Resistant to 
flag smut and has some resistance to stem 
rust. Grain of weak flour strength, 
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Gular .—wheat suitable for late sow¬ 
ing within favoured districts and for mid¬ 
season sowing within the drier districts. It 
is susceptible to flag smut and to stem rust. 
It is in the medium strong flour class. The 
grain is generally hard and vitreous, being 
but little inferior to Pusa 4 in baking 
quality, and therefore a high premium 
wheat. 

Pusa 4.—A late sowing variety, with 
slender straw. Somewhat resistant to flag 
smut. Susceptible to stem rust. Grain 
generally hard, and in the strong flour class. 
On account of its relatively light yield it 
is suitable only for a few localities in north¬ 
ern districts. 

Pusa 111.—A smooth-chaffed selection 
from Pusa 4, to which it is similar in all 
other characters. 

Ranee .—A mid-season sowing wheat, 
with short, fine but strong straw. Sus¬ 
ceptible to flag smut and to stem rust. A 
weak flour wheat. 

Waratah .—A tall-growing variety suited 
to mid-season vSowing. The straw is slen¬ 
der, but picks up and combs well should 
the crop become lodged. It is susceptible 
to flag smut. The grain is of the weak 
flour class. Ripe crops are liable to shed. 
Most of the area previously sown to Wara¬ 
tah is now sown to Bencubbin. 

Zealand —A variety suited to early sow¬ 
ing and which produces high yields of hay 
of excellent quality in favourable districts. 
It is highly resistant to flag smut, but sus¬ 
ceptible to stem rust. The straw is very 
tall, but stands fairly well. It is recom¬ 
mended only for hay. 


Oats and Barley Recommendations. 

ONE of die essentials to snccess in dio growing 
of die winter cereals, oats and barley, ie to sow 
▼ariedos sailed to tbe cKaintic and soil eoadi* 
dons. 

The foHowing are the reconuaeadatioas of 
the D^artment of Agricaltare for tho 1943 
sowing season for different dutrkts and par- 
poses:— 

OATS. 

North Coast. 

For early^ green fodder —Sunrise, Buddah. 
For gracing —Fulghuni, Algerian. 
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Sotttii Cotib 

For early green fodder —Belar, Sunrise, 
Mulga, Buddab. 

For grazing —Algerian, Fulghum. 

For late green /odrfrr—Algerian. 

Noitbeni Tablelaiid* 

For grain, hay, or grazing (autumn sow¬ 
ing)—^Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing)— 
Lampton, 

For grazing otily (autumn sowing)— 
Fulghum. 

For grain or hay (spring sowing)—White 
Tartarian, Lampton. 

Central TaUdandl. 

For grain, hay or grazing (autumn sow¬ 
ing)—Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing)— 
lampton. ^ 

For grazing only (autumn sowing P- 
Fulghum. 

For grain or hay (spring sowing)—White 
Tartarian, I.<am])ton. 

Sondiern Tableland. 

For grain, hay or grazing (autumn sow¬ 
ing)—Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing) — 
Lampton. 

For grazing only (autumn sowing)- 
Fulghum. 

For grain or hay in coldest parts (spring 
sowing)—Wliite I'artarian, Lampton. 


Nerth-weftern Slopes and Upper Hunter. 

For grain, hay or silage —Algerian, Belar,. 

Burke, Mulga, Buddah. 

For grazing —Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

Central-western Slopes. 

For grain, hay or silage —Algerian, Belar, 
Burke. 

For grain, hay or silage in drier parts — 
Gidgec. 

For grazing —Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

SottA-westem Slopes and Eastern Riverina. 

For grain, hay or silage —Algerian, Belar. 
Burke. 

For grazing —Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

Western Plains and Western Riverina. 

For gram, hay or silage —Belar, Burke, 
(jklgee, Mulga. 

For grazing —Burke, Fulghum. 

Mnmimbidgee Irrigation Area* 

For grain, hay or silage —Algerian, Belar,. 
Burke. 

For grazing —Algerian, Burke. Fulghum. 


BARLEY. 

Recommended Varieties. 

The varieties of barley recommended by 
the Department are:— 

Mailing or tzvo-roto type —Pryor. 

Feed or six-rozv type —Trabut (for 
green fodder or grain). 


Cadetships in Agriculture, Veterinary Science^ and Forestry. 


n HL Public Service Board invite applications for 
cadetships in the Department of Agriculture (Agri¬ 
culture and Veterinary Science cadets) and in the 
Forestry Commission. Applications will l^e re¬ 
ceived after the Leaving Certificate results have 
been ann\)unced. They should be submitted on 
I'orm 6r, obtainable from the office of the Board, 
or the Government Printing Office, and should 
reach the Board not later than 23rd January, 
1043*. Applications will not be accepted from 
candidates <iver twenty-one years of age. 

All cadets will be paid an allowance of £ito 
per annum (weekly equivalent) during tiaining, 
and fees for tuition will be met by the Govern¬ 
ment. The training period will be four to five 
years for Agriculture and Veterinary Science 
cadets and four years for Forestry cadets. During 
vacations cadets will be given field, laboratory 


and office practice They will be allowed three 
w’eeks’ recreation leave per annum 

Apidicants must be duly qualified for admis¬ 
sion t(» the University as matriculated students, 
in tilt faculties to which the cadetships apply, 
and will be required to attend an examination 
in precis writing at a date to lie fixed. 

Appointees mu.st be prepared to enter into a 
bond, with two sureties, in the sum of £500, to 
per.sexcre with tbi ir courses of training, icadinir 
to tlic award of the appropriate <legree of 
B.Sc Agr., B.V.Sc., B.Sc. or B.Sc.For, and con¬ 
tinue in the service for a period of five years 
thereafter. 

On satisfactory completion of training, cadets 
will ]»e employed on appropriate work, and paid* 
in accordance with the award or agreement 
applicable to the position. 


H«l|» Win the War. Buy War Savings Certificates. 
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Approved Seed. 

December, 1942. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department publishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 38 . 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will he restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as 
to the location of its production, and must be 
accompanied by the fee indicated above 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will l>o listed in 


the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Cauliflowers. 

Shorts—H. Fiurton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Hawkcsbiiry Solid White—E, A. Sharp, no 
(iordon-avenuc, Hamilton. 

Phenomenal Five Months—E. A. Sharp, iio 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Tomatoes. 

Marvami — Rumseys Seeds Ply. Ltd., 331 
Church-street, Parramatta. 

.Australian I^arliana—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rouge dc Marmandc—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 

Rod Marhio No. 05—Rumseys Seeds Pty. Ltd., 
331 Church-street, Parramatta. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available 


Tn order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded hy the Department as the most satis¬ 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom¬ 
mended commercial varieties of farm crop.s and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 
information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties:— 

Cauliflowers — 

Haw'kesbury Solid White, Nugget, Shorts. 
Onions — 

Hunter River W hite. 


Grain Sorgh u m — 

Kalo. 

Maisc— 

Fitzroy, Funk’s Vt^llow Dent. 

Pumpkins-- 
Queensland Blue. 

Grasses, eii .— 

Fhalaris tnberosa. Suliterranean C'loter (mid¬ 
season), Sheep’s Burnet, Lucerne. 


Vegetable Seed Growers Must Register. 


Tin attention of vegetable growers (particu- 
larl\ growers of peas and beans) is drawn to 
the National Security (Vegetable Seeds) Kegula- 
tioiiM wiiich provide that any person who is not 
a legistered vegetable seed grower in rc.spect of 
am particular seeds produced by him, shall not 
sell, exchange or in any way dispose of those 
seeds for valuable consideration. 

Many growers of peas and beans set out to 
produce green crops with the intention that, if 
prices are unsatisfactory when the vegetables are 
ready for market, the crops will bf allowed to 
mature for sale as seed. Growers who propose 
to follow tins practice should apply immediately 
to the Vegetable Seeds Committee for registra¬ 
tion, otherwise they cannot legally dispose of 
their seed. 

The Vegetable Seeds Committee was set up by 
the Commonwealth Government in the early part 


of this year, and it has aimed at the production, 
in Australia, of the bulk of out* seed require¬ 
ments. It has collaborated closely with the seed- 
growing merchants and, through the Slate De¬ 
partments of Agriculture, has arranged extensive 
contracts with growers throughout the Common¬ 
wealth. In order to protect the interests of seed 
growers the Committee is empowered to require 
the registration of all crops of vegetable seeds 
being grown for sale. Any grower who dis|^*)ses 
of his seed without being registered is liable 
to prosecution. 

Most growers have already rcgi.slered, hut those 
who have not should make application immedi¬ 
ately to the Executive Officer, Vegetable Seeds 
C ommittee, Box 19Q, Canberra. There is no charge 
for registration. 


War Gostip is Dangerous. Guard Your Tongue. 
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The lifeblood of the nation is transport' No use having 
Industry food, clothing or any of the other necessities of 
'ife without the means of transporting them 

By land over roads railways or tramways by the air 
or by the sea—engines of every description are throbbing 
end wheels are racing to deliver the goods as and where 
needed Every moving thing requires Oil—special grades 
for special machines, everything technically correct so 
there will be no stoppage 

Shell plays a vital part in providing these essential 
Lubricants to keep the wheels of transport forever turning 

YOU CAN BE SURE OF 

S1ELU'"0II 

THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (incorporated in Ireland) 
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YOU CAN SAVE VALUABLE UQUID FUEL hy asas a 
DIESEL TRACTOR which consumes almost half as much fuel 

as a Sparii Ignition Tractor. 

DEMCO’S DIESEL 
TRACTORS <.e th. 

Simplest, 

Best value, 

Cheapest running 
of all the Diesel tractors. 

• 

Write without obligation, for literature to: 

DEMCO MACHINERY CO. PTY. LTD. 

243/24T CLEVELAND ST., REDFERN, N.S.W., 

or enquire at your local Agent. 



ASK YOUR STOREKEE 


-FOR— 


RENOWN 


Brand 


BINDER TWINE 



HADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

.. . BY . . . 

J. SCOTT PTY. LTD., Rope, Cordage, and Binder Twine Mannfactnrers, 
103 Clarence Street, Sydney :::::: Works, Mascot 
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THE WHEAT HARVESTING AWARD. 


IN pttrsiiAtice of National Security (Wheat Hanroit Employment) Regnlations, the Wheat 
Hanreit Employment Commission hku made a Determination relating to the terms and 
conditioBs of work of employees engaged on manual work in connection witii the 
harretting of wheat, oats, rye barley sown during the year 1942. 

The Determination came into force and httmt operative on and from 9th 
November, 1942, and applies to all employers and employees in the harvesting of wheat, 
oats, rye and barley eown during 1942, in the Anstralian Capital Territory, and in the 
States of Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania. 


1 'he following are the terms of the 
Deteiiiiination:— 

1. General Conditions. 

All labour to be performed in the varbm^ 
employments hereinafter set out shall l)e carried 
on at the rates and conditions hereinafter set out 
applicable to each and such classes of labour. 

2 . Wa(.e.s, 


Per hour 
with keep 
s. d. 

Stack builders and tbatchers . 3 3 

Drivers of binder, header, harvester and 

tractor . J o 

Sheaf pitchers . 2 3 

Stookers . J 3 

llatform hands . J 3 

Bag sewers for stacking . 2 3 

Bag sewers, skewer for silo . 2 3 

All others . 2 3 


If any of the above functiems arc pertonned 
by piecework and the amount the employee rt - 
ccives under the piecework rate is less than the 
hourly rate prescribed, the eniploycr shall pay the 
deficiency to the empkiyee. 

Rates for Youths. 


Per H eek 
with keep 
s. d 

16 )ears and un<ler . 17 0 

17 years and under . 27 6 

Per hour 
with kee]>. 

18 years and under . o 11^4 

19 year^ and under . i 4^4 

Over 19 years . 2 3 


Where a weekly wage is stipulated in thi'' 
Determination there shall he no deduction for 
time lost through wet weather or any such cause, 
but the employer shall have the right to utilise 
the service of such weekly employees on other 
work. 

3. Amount for Keep. 

If employees find themselves in keep they shall 
be allowed 26s. 6d. per week. 

4. Hours. 

The ordinary hours of work shall not exceed 
per week and the week shall commence on 
Monday morning of each week. 


5. OVKKTIMC. 

I’or all time worked over 48 hours in any one 
week payment shall be made at one and one-half 
times the hourly rate. 

6. Payment of Wages and Ovp.rtimk. 

Wages and overtime shall \k paid by cash, ct 
as mutually arranged, and shall be paid weekly, 
or as mutually arranged. 

7. Holidays. 

The following^ days shall lie observed as holi¬ 
days, namely, Christmas Day, Boxing Daj and 
Monday, 28th Dcceml^er, 1942, and shall lie paid 
for at ordinary rates on an eight-hour basis. If 
W(»rked, they shall be paid for at double rates for 
all hours worked. 

8 . i’AREs AND ConveyAN( rs, 

Employecs shall be conveyed free of cost from 
railhead or the nearest town to the farm. 

0. ACCOM MOD.\TlON. 

Where State Iegislatit>n exists with regard to 
accommodation, such legislation shall apph. 

TO. Access to Kmploykfs 

Any olficcT authorised by the Australian 
Workers’ I'nion may enter upon any land ot 
premises on which operations are carried on and 
inspect the said work, and interview' the em¬ 
ployees, provided he docs not interfere with the 
w'orking time of the employees. 

II 1‘opy 01 Dftfrminatton ro hf Postfd. 

\ copy of the Determination shall he posted 
by the emj)Ioyer in a place which is at all times 
accessible to ihe employee. 

12. Smoko. 

A rest pause of ten minutes in the morning 
and ten minutes in the afternoon, at limes to he 
mutually agreed upon, shall he allow^ed without 
dediicticm of pay. 

13 First Aid. 

.\ sufficient suppl> of First Aid requi.sites in a 
suitable cemtainer shall be provided by the em¬ 
ployer and kept within easy access of tlic 
employees. 

14. Quarterly Adjustment—Wac.i Rates. 

Bask JVage. 

(a) For work done on vnd after the Qth day 
of Novcnd>er, 1.942, and before the first 
pay period to commence in Feliruary, 
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1943, the basic wage to be paid to adult 
employees and youths over the age of 
ig years shall be the sum of 2s. 3d. per 
hour. 


Adjustment of Basic Wage. 

(b) (i) For work done during each future 
period of or near a quarter begin¬ 
ning with the first pay period to 
commence in a February, a May, 
an August or a November, the 
amount of the basic wage stated in 
paragraph (a) hereof shall be ad¬ 
justed by the following method 
according to the position and fluctua¬ 
tions ^if any) of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Courts 
retail price index numbers. 

For the purpose of this Deter¬ 
mination the expression “C'ourts re¬ 
tail price index numbers*' or any 
like expression means the numbers 
stated to be such index numbers in 
any document puri>orting and not 
proved to he wrongly so purporting 
to be printed by the Commonweallb 
(k)vernment Printer or tt> be signed 
by or on behalf of the C'ommon 
wealth Industrial Registrar, 

(ii) Adjustment to be based upon the 
relating of index number 81.0 with 
81 s., the amount assessed upon that 
number of the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliati(m and Arbitration Court’s de¬ 
clared needs basic wage per week 
for an adult male 

(iii) rile index number for 30 towns 
I weighted average) is to be applied 

(iv) (he index miinlicr for the calendar 
((iiarter next preceding tlie (leriod ot 
or near a (piarter for which the ad- 
uistnienl i> made is to be ascertained 

(\) 'I'lie amount assigned in the follow'- 
ing table (or any extension thereof' 
to the index number di\ision coin- 
(irising such number is to ])e ascer¬ 
tained. 

(\i) The needs basic wage shall be o^ 
that assigned amount during such 
period of or near a ((uarter. 


IA BMC. 




Indrx NuTnl>fT 
Du 


“’O-.S - 80 4 

80.5 - 81 4 
8t 5 - 82 3 

82.5 834 
8^.5 - 84.4 

84 5 - 854 
8 :; 5 - 86.4 

86.5 - 87.4 

87.5 - 88.4 

88.5 - 89.4 

89.5 - 90.4 

90.5 - 914 


(fe.r \ Hinher 88 s 8r^.4, 

Ncwls 
Hasu Vi JLiUP 
(Afimstablrl. 

Pit hour 
(with kfep). 

s. d. 

. 2 03,4 

. 2 t 

. 2 1^4 

. 

. ^ iH 

. 2 2 

. ^ 

. 2 2^/2 

. 

. 2 3 

. 2 

. 2 316 
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Original Index Number Division 88*5-89 .5—contd* 

Needs 

Indest Number 
Divisioiih. 

(with keep). 


s. d. 

91.5- 924 2 3^ 

92.5- 934 2 4 

93 - 5 ' 94-4 2 4j-i 

94 * 5-954 2 4^ 

95.5- 96.4 2 

96.5- 974 2 5 

97.5- 984 2 5 ^A 

98.5- 994 2 sA 

99.5- 100.4 . 2 5Y4 


Any extension of this table must be of the 
same construction as the table. 

15. BoA«D of Rni KkENCE. 

A Committee may sit as a Hoard of Reference 
at .such times and places as the members may 
agree or the Commission may lix and may ad¬ 
journ from time to time and (dace to place. 1'he 
functions of the ('omniittee sitting as a Board of 
Reference shall bc-- 

r. To settle disputes as to matters under this 
Determination. 

2. I'o (leal with any dispute affecting the 
amicable relations of the parties. 

The decision of a C'omniittce may be rc 
viewed and altered b\ the Ctmunission on 
the application of any parts to this Deter¬ 
mination (irovided that notice of an applica¬ 
tion tt> the ('ommis*.ion to resiew such de¬ 
cision be given to the opposite parts and to 
the appropriate ( ominittee within seven days 
of .such decision, and an application be lodged 
with the C'ommissiim asking for such review 
svithin twenty-one days of such decision, but 
the Coniniission may give extended time for 
such n<»tKe and application at any time. .Noth 
ing in this clause shall take away from any 
parly the right to apply to tlie Commission 
whether for a sariation or an interjiretation 
of this Dt'lermination. 

16. pRlKKRKXO. 

Preference in employment shall be gis'en to 
members of the Australian Workers’ Lbiion. 


Basie Waite 
(Adjustable). 
Per hour 


17. DiriNlTIONS. 

“Commission” means the Wheal Harvest Kni- 
ployment Commission “C'ommiltee” means the 
Tvoeal Wheal Harvest Fmployment Committee. 
“KecfC means goo(I and sufficient living accoin- 
niodation and good and sufficient cooked food 

18, OpKKATIoN AM) iNCrnKNCE OF 
Dl'TKRMtNATrON. 

riiis Determination shall come into force and 
be operative on and from the Qth day of Novem¬ 
ber, 1942, and shall apply to all employers and 
employees in the harvesting of wheat, oats, rye 
and barley sown during 1942, in the .\ustrali.4n 
Capital Territory and in the States of Queensland, 
New .South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Austialia and Tasmania. 
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A CHARCOAL COOL SAFE 

For Country Homes. 


WITH the approach of iammer the probieiii of keeping foodstuffs cool must again be 
faced. In many country areas the use of ice b not possible, and tius will be Ae case 
in many more areas tiban usual thb summer because of petnd and manpower shortages. 

A colder of the type shown in Ae drawings on Ae opposite page can be made 
by any handy man, and has been Aown by experience to be very efficient The 
materials required Aould be availabk in most country tovms. 


The cooler consists of a chamber within 
a double framework, the spac^ between the 
two frames being filled with charcoal held 
in position by wire-netting. The chambei 
is lined with plain iron except for the bottom 
() inches, which is line<l with netting. 

The door should be lined on lioth sidt-N 
with plain iron, be packed with charcoal to 
preserve the insulation, and should fit neatl;'. 
The door entrance should taper, and be lined 
with v^^-inch boarding all round; a wooden 
floor sliould be provided to the chamber. 
The plain iron roof of the chamber should 
be carried on rafters to drain off the water, 
and a plain iron tray should be fitted undei- 
ncath. 

Such a cooler should be .strongly con¬ 
structed, Suitable material would i>c say 
3-incb by J-mch hardwood ; two adjoining 
sides could he braced diagonally with 3-incli 
by i-itich hardwood -though this is not 
shown in the accompanying diagram. It 
would be an advantage to paint the frame¬ 
work, before the netting is nailed on, with 
boiled linseed oil to which enough cement has 
been added gradually to produce a brushing 
consistency. This would greatly increase the 
life of the framework and prevent the stain¬ 
ing that would otherwise occur from the wet 
hardw^ood. 

To operate the cooler it is necessary 
occasionally to throw a few buckets of w^ater 
on to the charcoal on lop. This water 
percolates dowm through the charcoal in¬ 
sulation, and the air jiassing through the 
charcoal is cooled, causing it to flow down¬ 
wards and into the chamber through the 
netting at the bottom. As the air gains 
heat, it rises and passes out through the 


ventilation holes near the top of the sheet 
iron sides of the chamber. 

In most country homes the cooler w'ould 
he used for the storage of meal, butter, milk, 
etc. Hatten shelves could be fitted to carry 
these foods, though in many cases the goods 
could be hung up. 

The 'Toolgardie’^ Cooler. 

Some may i)refer to use what is known 
a.s “Coolgardie" cooler, though it requires, 
say, 2 gallons of water per day for a large 
cooler, w'hile frequent attention is necessary 
to keep the eijnipment in a sanitary condi¬ 
tion. It consists of a cube-shaped frame- 
w’ork of wood, with a wooden top and 
bottom, sides of hessian or canvas, and 
raised on short legs which can be stood in 
tins or a tray containing w'ater or kerosene 
to kecq) out ants. A iloor is fitted into one 
side, and airiioles, covered with gauze to 
keep out flies, are made in the top and 
bottom. 

A dish of W'ater is placed on lop, and the 
ends of pieces of flannel o- some verv 
absorbent material immersed in the water, 
the other ends being allowed to hang dowm 
the hessian sides. This induces a syphoning 
action so that the w'alcr gradually soaks out 
to tlie sides of the cooler, where evaporation 
lake*> place, thus causing cooling of the air 
])assing through. The flannel and the 
lu‘ssian or canvas sides must be w'ashed 
about once a week to keep the pores of the 
material open and allow water atid air to 
circulate freely. 

A kerosene tin cut in halves lengthw^ays 
makes two cheap trays wdiicli can be put 
.side by side on top of the cooler, leaving a 
space between them for airnole'^. 
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The Nineteefi.miie Tank on the Brewarrina-GoodooifA Road. 


Water Clarification m Excavated Tanks. 


A Successful Method Developed. 


A. N. Old, B.Sc.A^r., Analyst. 

A METHOD of treaiment recently evolved by the writer for the clanficaiion of the waters 
of excavated tanks in the Brewarrina District has now been nsed under field conditioni 
with completely successful results, and it is expected that the method will have a wide 
application. Previously it has been considered impracticable to clarify large open tanks. 


tn collaboration with Mr. D. R. Stark, 
Supervisor of Public Watering l^laces. 
Western Division, an investigation has been 
made of a problem of water clarification in 
the Brewarrina District on behalf of the 
Brewarrina Pastures Protection lioard. The 
investigation was primarily concerned with 
the Hospital Creek Tank and the Nineteen 
Mile Tank, which are Public Watering 
Places situated respectively o and 19 miles 
from Brewarrina on the Goodooga Road. 
The problem, however, is general through¬ 
out the Brewarrina district, and to a less 
extent some other districts; its solution 
is expected to benefit graxiers over a con¬ 
siderable area. The two tanks referred to 
are of CwSpecial im]^rtance owing to the 
convergence, immediately to the nortli, of 
three Travelling Stock Routes from Queens¬ 
land. About 100,000 stock pass the tanks 
annually. 

The turbidity of the untreated water is 
such that many thirsty mobs have refused 
to drink and numerous complaints have 


been received from drovers. The position is 
aggravated by the fact that sheep coming 
to these tanks have usually come off bore 
or river water. In the vicinity of Bre¬ 
warrina there are few, if any, successful 
bores, and surface tanks are depended on. 
Sheep regularly drinking the turbid water 
show a noticeable falling off in condition, 
and the large amount of mud picked up in 
the wH)oI detracts from the appearance and 
value of the fleece. 

Causei of tbe Turbidity. 

Unique circumstances give the surface 
waters of the Brewarrina and nearby dis¬ 
tricts, j>ropcrties not found to the same 
degree elsewhere in the Western Division. 
The term ‘‘white water country*^ is often 
heard in this area, though the waters may 
be wdiite. yellow^ or red in appearance. 

As is well knowm, excavated tanks are 
provided with a smaller silt tank in which 
normally most of the silt brought down 
from the catchment area settles. In the cases 
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under review, however, most of the sus¬ 
pended matter is carried into the main tank, 
and even there settling is very slow. De- 
silting of tanks is sometimes carried out in 
other districts while there is still some water 
in the tank. This is impossible in the Brc- 
warrina district owing to the fineness of 



A Clay Pan, Typical of the Areaa Uaed aa 
Catchments. 


the silt, which, when disturbed, mixes 
through the remaining water, forming a 
thin “jelly."’ It should be pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that in general, desilting wdien dr\ is 
the preferable method in all districts 
The fineness of the material in this area 
is due primarily to the fact that the tanks 
are situated in the allinium of the old flood 
]dains of the Darling and its tributaries, 
extensive clay pans lieing used as catch¬ 
ments A striking feature of the waters is 
tlieir very low content of dissolved (as 
opposed to sUvSpended) mineral matter. The 
common salt (sodium chloride) content, for 
example, is only 3 or 4 giams per gallon, 
which IS about half that of Sydney tap 
water. This projierty, together with the 
fact that the waters are alkaline m reaction, 
favours the continued suspension of the fine 
particles Mthough the clay jian soil of the 
'Catchment contains i per cent of salt at 
shallow^ depths, very little dissolves in the 
w'ater, winch <piickly runs off the bare, 
almost impermeable surface Again, the 
prevalence of strong westerly winds which 
blow' almost continuously in this rlistrict, 
brings dust to the catchment area, and keeps 
the surface of the water in constant motion 
The ])lains m this area are almost treeless, 
and lh(‘ onlv protection is that afforded by 
the spoil hanks of the tanks. It is sugges¬ 
ted, therefore, that in the case of new 
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tanks, the spoil banks should be made as 
high as practicable, especially on the wind¬ 
ward side. 


Laboratoiy Experimenit* 

An inspection of the tanks was made in 
May, 1942, and much useful information 
gathered from P. P. Board members, 
graziers and others. Samples were taken 
for laboratory experiments with various 
methods of clearing. The suspended clay 
particles carry like electric charges (nega¬ 
tive), and therefore repel each other so 
that coagulation does not take place, but 
when an electric current was jiassed through 
the water, the clay particles migrated to the 
])ositi\c electrode and accumulated at that 
side of the vessel This methrid, however, 
is ]>rol)ahly more of academic interest than 
practical value 

'I'lie chemical methods tried included treat¬ 
ment w'lth dilute acids— nitric, hydrocliloric, 
sulphuiic and various mixtures of these 



--also with alumino-ferric and iron sul¬ 
phate. These methods, though sucessful in 
clearing the water, were passed over on the 
bcore of high cost or practical difficulties. 
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Two methods of treatment finally selected 
as most suitable were:— 

(a) Treatment with saline bore or well 
water. 

(&) Tr^ment with crude salt (sodium 
chloride). 

The treatment with bore or well water 
would be expensive where it was necessary 
to sink the bore or well specifically for the 
purpose; cases may rise, however, where a 
bore is put down in the hope of striking 
water but has to be abandoned owing to too 
great salinity. In such circumstances the 
method could be conveniently applied. 

The Sak Treatment 

Treatment with crude salt is recom¬ 
mended as the cheapest and most effective 
method under most conditions. In the case 
of the tanks treated at Rrewarrina, 5 tons 
of salt, sufficient to bring the sodium chlor¬ 
ide content up to about 40 grains ])er gallon, 
were added. The total cost was about £40 
per tank. 



A Tank in the We«tern Diatrict which has been 
De-eilted by the Uce of Horse Teams. 


With regard to the degree of perman¬ 
ency of the treatment, it is important to 
note that much more water is lost from the 
tank by evaporation than by stock use. 
Evaporation does not remove any of 
the salt, so that it is necessary only to re.store 
the salt consumed by the stock. Other 
sources of loss can be regarded as negligible. 
The presence of salt reiulers the water much 
more palatable, obscuring the alkaline taste 
of the soda originally [iresent. Where stock 
require salt there is no wastage of the salt 
supplied by this method, and it may be that 


if stock are to be given salt, its addition to 
the water is the most economical method of 
doing so. 


Diitolviiig tte Salt 

The treatment of the Nineteen Mile Tank 
was undertaken in September, when it w^as 
almost as full as possible. The perimeter 
of the total water area was a])proximately 
one-fifth of a mile. As August and Septem¬ 
ber are considered to be the windiest months 
of the year in this district, the method w^as 
te‘^ted under the most exacting conditions. 

Considerable mechanical difficulty was 
encountered in adding the salt, hut as a re¬ 
sult of the experience gained the following 
method is recommended:—I^lace the bags 
( i<So lb.) singly, every 4 or 5 yards, around 
the tank, just under w'ater, wdth an ear of 
each bag protruding to indicate its posi¬ 
tion; the hags may he .slid in endwise on the 
slippery mud surface, but care .should he 
taken not to allow' them to continue sliding 
to the bottom of the tank. After soaking 
one to three days, cut the .strings of each 
bag and tip the remaining salt on to empty 
bags, spreading the salt out and placing at 
the w’Hler edge where the ripples w'ill lap 
over it. Turn the original bags inside out, 
rinse, and use each as the support for the 
salt from the next bag until the process is 
conqilcte right around the tank. With a 
little attention the remaining salt will .lis- 
solvc in 24 to 48 hours. 

riiis method invohes the least labour, 
gives a good distribution and ])revents the 
salt being mixed with the mud; further-^ 
more, it takes advantage of windy condi¬ 
tions. Karly in the exjieriment an attempt 
was made to overcome the action of the 
wind by the use of oil. "J'his was found im¬ 
practicable, as the oil was soon blown to one 
side of the tank. It now' appears, howTver, 
that the wind is an advantage during the 
process of dissolving the salt, and will not 
interfere with the clarification once a calm* 
day or two has allowed .settling to commence. 

The ResolU Achieved. 

During October, the Hospital Creek Tank 
W’as treated, and an inspection of the Nine¬ 
teen .Nfile Tank made in company wdth 
members of the Pastures FVotection Board. 
It w'as decided that sufficient salt had been 
{Continued on piU/c 5(>3.) 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF STOCK MEDICINES. 


MAX HENRY, B 
Chief, Diviiiion of 

IN the recently iftiind report covering the' 
operations o( the Stock Medicines Board, the 
following sentence appears: **The Board has 
consistently set its lace against the practice of 
administering medicine to healthy akiimals.** 

It is considered that the Stock Medicines Board 
has adopted^ a very sound attitude on this 
particular point. 

In the course of time there has giown up the 
idea that animals require incdieinal assistance in 
cotinection with normal physiological processes, 
even though they appear perfectly healthy. From 
time to time, claims arc made that in order to 
keep animals in good condition, the administra¬ 
tion of various drugs is necessary. If livestock— 
and the term includes poultry and dogs—are 
supplied with a suitable ration, then no medicinal 
assistance is required in order to enable them to 
maintain conditicm. l\verylhing they lecjuire 
VNould l)e contained in one or other of the items 
of food supp%d to them. Under exceptional 
eircumstauces, one or more of the mineral or 
vitamin constituents of a full ration may bt 
lacking, hut unless there is definite knowledge 
of the particular constituent \vhich is not present 
in the food, then any medicinal treatment must 
he of a purely haphazard and unscientihe nature 

There is nothing particularly mysterious in 
jTfoviding an animal with the food it requires 
'()hser\ation of the animal itself will indicate 
whether it is thriMiig or not, and l)eforc any 
attempt is in.icU* to rectify any lack in the food, 
careful examination is necessary to determine 
what may be wanted. Unless this i.s done, the 
iidministration of any particular constituent may 
he entirely wasteful, and even harmful. Rectifi 
cation of the diet should he the first line of 
action followed. 

The U«e of Purgatives. 

Suggestions are also frequently made that 
animals require puigatives from time to time 
as a rontim matter. If an animal is properly 
looked after, such treatment should be entirely 
unnecessary. The constant administration of 
jmrgative.s docs not improve the tone of an 
animal’s system, hut rather tends to make tlie 
animal dependent upon the purgatives in order 
to obtain normal funciion of the bowels Animals 
which are deprived of sufficient exercise may 
often apiiear to require such a stimulus, but it 


•V.Sc., M.R,C.V.S., 

Animal Industry. 

is far better, for the sake of the animal, to 
provide the exercise instead of the medicine. 

There is a widespread custom of administering 
purgatives to normal animals at parturition. The 
advocates of .such a procedure fail to take into 
consideration that millions of these animals 
produce young satisfactorily without the assist¬ 
ance of any medicali(3n, and there must be some 
thing abnormal in the conditions under which 
animals are maintained, if such a practice 
appears necessary. 

Purpose and Effect Must Be Understood. 

It should be taken as axiomatic that, unless, 
there is definite reason for the administration 
of medicine, no such administration should bo 
undertaken. Artihcial interference with physio¬ 
logical processes should always be looked upon 
as an unneces.sary evil, and avoided wherever it 
is possible. 

In abnormal conditions, such as the existence 
of illness, the administration of medicine is often 
justified and sometimes necessary, but to secure 
satisfactory results from such administration, the 
diagnosis of the condition is essential, as well 
as knowledge of the exact effect which will be 
secunnl by the administratem of any giten drug. 
It is considered that if stock-owners would bear 
these fact.s in mind they wiutld benefit finan¬ 
cially and in the health of their animals. 

Value of Improved Management. 

The results brought about by’ correcting errors 
in feeding and by improvement of environment 
and management are likely to be permanent^ but 
improvement brought about by the administra¬ 
tion of drugs is generally transient, and the 
effects in many cases will vanish when the drug 
has acted. Permanent improvement by the use 
of drugs is only to be anticipated in the treat¬ 
ment of certain specific infectious and parasitic 
conditions, although the judicious use of medi¬ 
cine may assist an animal in recovering from 
some abnormal condition. Furthermore, improve¬ 
ment in diet and in environment and manage¬ 
ment will benefit not only the individual animal, 
but the whole herd or flock, whilst medicinal 
treatment benefits the animal treated only. 

At times there even appears the idea that the 
administration of medicine can replace food, but 
the more completely such an idea can be eradi¬ 
cated the better. 


Help Wbi the War. 

Keep On Buying War Savings CartUicatet. 
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MEGGITT’S 

it a concentrate which supplies the necessary 
nutriments essential to the raising of pigs 
and calves with and without skim milk. 

Advisory Department 
at your Service 

Individual ration advice on the feeding of 
all your stock forwarded free of obligation 
on request. State detsdls of pastures available, 
fodders, etc. 

AMPLE SUPPLIES ! 

Ample Supplies Available through your Produce 
Merchant, General Store, Stock cmd Station 
Agent, or direct through Meggitt Ltd, 
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PRESSURE PIPES 

Hiink over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROLITE 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes . . . • 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working pressures and fult information 
write for illustrated literature—Free and Post 
Free. 

JAMES HARDIE 6 COY. m. LTD. 

»A«bnstOR Sontin,” Tork ft Starraok 8t«.. Sydnnr 
(Box 3935 CfJP.O.) 


OVER 2000 MILES IN USE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 


Solve the Blowfly Problem 


the scientific way! 


Here ia the new scientific process of 
fighting the most harassing and expen* 
sive pest known to the industry. It 
reduces to a minimum the necessity 
of continually waging a ceaseless war 
against this great menace. 

M.V. CRADLE 



(PAIBITED) 


FOR MULES 
OPERATION 


The low cost of the equipment, combined with the saving of labour, time, and monayt to 
say nothing of the greatly reduced mortality rate, make the MULES OPERATION an 
outstanding contribution to the industryt in fact the M.V. (Patented) CRADLE is a first 
class investment. PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE. 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS — TO-DAY ! 


Telegrams: 
“ Virtue," 
Sydney. 


MOfFM VIRTUE ITD. 


machinery 

MERCHANTS 

1-25 PALMER Si., SYLtfslFY. BOX ISS4B, G.P.O, 


'Phones i 
FL5214 
(6 lines). 
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FEEDING DAIRY CATTLE 


G. L. McCL^ MONT, 

Successful dairying deijcnds largely on econo¬ 
mical milk production, or, in other words, on cows 
being fed at the cheapest possible rate, but so as 
to produce a maximum of milk. 

The first step towards such iiroduction is a 
working knowledge of what constitutes food, ot 
the functions of these constituents, and «>f the 
principles of milk secretion. 

Milk Secretion. 

\ common belief is that some feeds are "good 
milk producers” or have some stimulating effect 
on milk productifin. However, the only factors, 
apart from management and age, which dt^cidc 
the level of milk pnwluction from a cow are tlie 
inherited capacity for milk production and th< 
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cow calves in good condition. However, bod\ 
reserves arc rapidly depicted and milk production 
soon falls if the feed is not improved, ivven 
well-fed cattle may lose some condition at 
the peak of milk iiroduction, this being most 
noticeable with high producers This is due to 
the ability to secrete milk being greater at times 
than the abilit> to consume and utili.se feed. Cow> 
should therefore calve in good condition to meet 
this demand of high production. 

Composition of Fce<L 

On analysis a feed may be showm to b<. com¬ 
posed of protein, cariiohj^drate, fibre, fat, 
minerals, vitamins and w^atcr, the roles in nutri¬ 
tion of these constituents being as follows •— 



provision of sufficient palatable and balanced feed 
That is, no feeds or system of feeding will con¬ 
vert a naturally low producer into a high pro¬ 
ducer. Howevei, young pasture apiiears to have 
a slight stimulating effect on milk pioduction 
and may increase production above that obtained 
from dry feed. 

Some feeds might appear to have a “stimulat¬ 
ing” effect on milk production, but in practicalb 
all cases the apparent “stimulation” can be traced 
to the feed rectifying some deficiency of the 
original ration. Thus meat meal may "stimulate” 
milk production on a protein deficient diet, an<’ 
maiate may “stimulate” production when the fc ( 
contains insufhetent total food matter. 

The effect of insufficient or unbalanced fce<l 
may not show up immediately, e.specially if the 

B 


Proteins .—^On absorption from the digestive 
tract, proteins in the feed are utilised by the lH>d\ 
for production of casein (milk protein), horns, 
hooves, hair, muscle, etc. Any protein in exces.s 
.supply is converted to sugars to be used for fat 
or energy production, but fats or sugars ca^ot 
form protein. This point is important, as if a 
ration is low in protein the animal must drain 
its own body to provide protein for milk. This 
leads to lowered production and loss of condi¬ 
tion. The importance of sufficient protein in a 
ration cannot be overestimate^ 

Fats .—Fats provide a concentrated source of 
energy (weight for weight, they will give over 
twice as mudi heat or energy as carbohydrates), 
and lielp produce butter-fat. However, their 
presence in feeds is of no practical importance 
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unless they affect the consistency of the butter- 
fat. Thus cotton-seed and cocoanut meal, if fed 
in too lar^ quantities, will tend to produce hard 
butter. Similarly, peanut meal, and linseed meal 
will tend to produce a soft butter. However, 
when fed in the usual amounts there is no need 
to consider this aspect. 

Carbohydrates ,—These compounds, such as 
sugars, starches and some celluloses, are used as 
a source of ener^ and heat, for building up fat, 
and for production of lactose or ^'rnilk sugar.” 
As with fats, there is no need, from a practical 
viewpoint, to consider their presence in feeds. 

Fibre ,—Fibre has two roles in the ration—to 
provide the bulk necessary for efficient digestion 
and to provide a further source of heat and 
energy. High fibre content feeds, as straw, are 
not usually desirable on account of their low 
food value, and, often, high cost, but where other 
roughages arc not available they may be used 
Owing to the heat expended in digesting these 
high fibre feeds they are of more value in winter 
than summer. 

Minerals. —Only calcium, phosphorus and salt 
are e\er likely to he «:hort in New South Wales 
dairy cattle feed. On good pasture no inineraK 
are likely to he lacking, hut where largely hand- 
fed, j oz. of salt, with up tc» J oz. for high pro¬ 
ducers, and ^“1^4 oz. of dicaicic iihospliatc or 
I —2 <»/. of Ixine meal shiiuld he provided (dicaicic 
phosphate contains about one and a half times 
as much phosphorus as hone meal). A lick of 
two parts hone meal and one part salt should 
he given when grazing on phosphorus deficient 
country. Cattle heavily fed on such calcium-poor 
hut phosphorus-rich feeds as cereal grams and 
hy-products may require a calcium .supplement, 
such as I 07. of ground limestone in the feed 
The mineral reiiuirements t»f milking cattle are 
large, and unless supplements are provided where 
necessary, decreased production, loss of condi¬ 
tion, sterility, bone chewing and limb fractures 
will occur. 

High i^roducers may secrete more minerals in 
the milk than they are able to absorb, no matter 
how much supplement is provided, sr) that the 
importance of an adequate dry period with good 
feed to allow this deficit to he corrected, cannot 
he overestimated. 

The inclusion of iodine, copper or cobalt in 
licks has not been shown to be of value for 
cattle in this State. Until a deficiency of one 
or more of these minerals is proved to exist, 
there is no justification for their inclusion in 
licks or feed. The use of such materials as 
sulphur, iron, epsom salts, glaubcr salts, aniseed, 
fenugreek, gentian and ginger in cattle licks or 
feeds is unnecessary. 

Viiamins. —Only Vitamin A is ever likely to 
be deficient for cattle. This vitamin, which is 
colourless, i.s manufactured in the body from an 
orange pigment, carotene, which is present in all 
green material and such feeds as carrots and 
yellow maize. In general, the greener the feed, 
the higher the content, though carrots are a rich 
source. The vitamin is essential for normal 
life processes. 
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Deficiency may cause night blindness, lowered 
milk yield, scouring, poor condition, nervous dis¬ 
orders, swollen limbs, birth of dead and feeble 
calves, and susceptibility of calves to “scours." 
Fortunately cattle are able to store enough vita¬ 
min to tide them over a period up to a year 
without the vitamin in their feed, but lowered 
intake is reflected in reduced vitamin content and 
colour of the milk, especially with Jerseys and 
Guernseys, in which breeds the orange coloured 
carotene is not converted to any great extent to 
the colourless vitamin A. (The yellow colour of 
the fat of these breeds is also due lo carotene.) 

The practical application is that cattle, when 
wholly hand fed, should not be allowed to go 
longer than, say, six months without a period 
of feeding on some greenstuff as pasture or good 
lucerne chaff. Maize, maize gluten and hominy 
meal also have a fair content of carotene, and 
can he used where green feed is difficult to obtain. 

Food Values at a Glance. 

Tin complete analysis of a feed is too unwieldy 
for general use, so taking into account digesti 
hilil\, energy used in digesting the food, fatten¬ 
ing capacity, and ability to produce iirutciii in 
the body, two simple figures are arrived at. 

The first is the starch equivalent. This figure 
takes all tlie above factors into consideration and 
expresses the number of pounds of starch 
required lo replace too Ih of the feed in its 
ability lo produce energy or fat. The protein 
is also considered as being entirely used for fat 
or energy production. Thus the starch equiva¬ 
lent of maize is 78, and of straw' 20, That is 
UK) Ih. of maize and 100 lb. of straw are eauiva- 
lonl to 78 and 20 Il». of starch, respectively, in 
their ability t(^ produce fat or energy, ft is 
evident that or 5 lb. of straw' contain ** i lb. 

of starch equivalent " which will be referred to fo 
brevity as i starch unit. 

The second figure is the protein cquwalent. 
This is arrived at by considering the ability of 
all protein or prolcin-like material in the feed 
to produce protein in the body, so that a protein 
equivalent ^aluc of 8 for oats indicates that 
100 lb. of oats contains protein material equiva¬ 
lent to 8 11). of w-holly digestible pure protein, 
f.r.. 8 protein units. 

Feed Defined. 

Using these terms it is possible to define the 
various classes of fodder. 

A Roughage is a feed which, either on account 
of a high content of indigestible matter or a 
high content of water, or both, contains com¬ 
paratively few, usually less than 40, starch units 
per 100 lb., and is of a bulky nature. Hays, 
chaffs, silages, roots, crops and pasture fall into 
this group. 

Starchy Concentrates are those feeds with a 
high feeding value, usually over 65 starch units 
per 100 lb., but with comparatively low protein 
content, the ratio of starch to protein units being 
usually from 7 to i to 15 to i. 

Protein Concentrates are those feeds which, 
like starch concentrates, have a high total feeding 
value with usually over 65 starch units per loo lb., 
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but have a ratio of starch to protein units of 
anything from i to i to 4 to i, ie., with 
more than 20 protein units per 100 lb. 

Self-balanced Feeds are concentrates with a 
ratio of starch to protein units of s to 1, i.e,, with 
starch and protein units in the same ratio that 
is required in concentrates for milk production. 
Accordingly, they do not need “balancing” or 
mixing with other feeds. 

Feeding Standards. 

Experiments have enabled the food requiie- 
ments for dairy cattle to be stated in amounts 
of starch and protein units required for main¬ 
tenance and production. Maintenance require¬ 
ments are the nutriments necessary for 
maintenance of a cow in average milking condi¬ 
tion without increase or decrease in weight. 
Production requirements are the extra nutriments 
that must be added to allow of the production 
of milk without drawing on body reserves. 

These feeding standards, as they are called, 
may be a little generous for some cows and 
slightly low for others, but on the average they 
give a remarkably accurate representation of the 
requirements of cattle. However, their use she mid 
not obscure the realisation that cows are living 
animals, not milk producing machine.^, and as 
such have individual peculiarities and likes and 
dislikes. 

The requirements for maintaining cattlej of 
different weights are as follows:— 


Maintenance Requirnnrnts of Cattle 


q^ht of cow. 

Slarch Units. 1 

! Pfotcin Uint‘* 

lb 


i 

1 

600 


1 3 « 

700 

1 4.7 

1 0-42 

800 

1 vj 

0-48 

900 

5\5 

! ^‘54 

1000 

! ()-o 

o(> 

T 100 

1 b -4 

1 0*05 

1200 

6-8 

0-71 


As the protein and lactose content of iiulk increases 
witli the fat j)ei<entage, the larger dcman<l for lood 
material for the production of rich milk is easily 
understood and is noticeable in the following 
table — 

Food Regniicinenfs for Pteduction of i euUon 
of Milk. 


Fat Content of 
MUk. 

1 Starch Units. 

1 Protein Units. 

Per cent. 


1 

f 

3-5—38 

2*5 

t 0-50 

3’9—4*0 

2*6 

1 0*52 


275 

‘ 0-55 

4-4—4-6 

2-9 

, 0-57 

4*7'-4’9 

3*0 

' 0'6o 

5*0—5*1 

3*1 

062 

5*2—5*4 

3*25 

0*65 


The protein units in those standards are a mini¬ 
mum, and when working out rations, it is always 
advisable to allow a little extra protein to make up 
for possible variations in the protein content of 
some feeds. 

The average weight of dairy breeds and the 
average fat content of their milk are as follows, but 
the variation from these averages is very wide. 

Live-weight and Butter-fat Content of Milk of 
Cattle Breeds. 


Hrced. 


Average 
Livcwt igbt. 


.Werage 
Butterfat 
( oil tent 


1 

Jersey 

Guernsey 

Ayrshire' 

Australian 1 Haw arra 
Shorthorn ... 

Red l^oll . 

Fnesian 


lb 

i Vr cent 

800 

5*2 

050 

4*9 

1,000 

40 

1,000 

.vb 

l.IOI) 

3*7 

1,200 

i '4 


Preparation of the Ration. 

These feeding standards are valueless without 
consideration of practical points involved in 
feeding, and in preparing rations, consideration 
should he given to the following items:— 

Capacity —Cows can eat only a limited quan¬ 
tity of food. Average cows of, say, 1,000 lb. 
w'cight will consume up to 33 lb. of dry feed 
{i.c., grains, liay, chaff, etc.) daily, equivalent 
to about 150 Jb, of pasture, if the feed is of suffi¬ 
cient palatability, and this figure may be varied 
up or down depending on the size of the cattle 
Palatability of the feed, weather conditions and 
the individuality of the cow also have a bearing 
on capacity. In general 4 lb. of green feed, moist 
si luge, and root crops, or 3 lb. of drier silage 
will equal 1 lb. of dry food, such as grains, 
chaffs, etc. 

When calculating the dry matter in a ration, 
add the weights of all dry foods—^grains, meals, 
hins, chaffs, etc.--divide silage w^cights by 3 or 4, 
depending on whether low or high moisture con¬ 
tent, green crops by 4, and add. Thus in a 
ration such as 30 lb, of silage, 10 lb. of hay 
and 6 lb of concentrate*?, the total dry food is 
“l~ JO -I- ” -26 lb.; this is quite a practical 

ration—tin* average cow has the ability to eat it. 

Palatability. —Unpalntability, which may be (lue 
to novelty of the feed, dustiness, or unattractive 
taste or consistency will reflect in lowered feed 
consumption, and hence lowered production. 
Mca.surcs for increa*iing the palatability of feeds 
arc as follow^s, but should not be used to increase 
consumption of material of very low food value. 

(a) Moistening with diluted molasses. This 
should be discontinued when the cattle have been 
brought on to the new feed, unless the molasses 
is chcaj) on a starch unit basis, since the molasses 
may reduce the digestibility of fibre. 

(b) Moistening with water. This will not 
increase, and may even dec: ease digestibility, 
but it will make some dusty or gritty feeds more 
palatable. Mixing dusty chaff with silage will 
achieve the same end. 
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(<•) Gradual Introduction.— Suddenly giving a 
£ull feed of some new material will often cause 
cows to go off feed, but if it is only given in 
small amounts at brst, and the amounts gradually 
increased, usually no trouble is experienced. This 
is sometimes noticed with meat meals. 

(d) Improving the Texture.—Too great a 
quantity of buch heavy “mealy” feeds as crushed 
wheat, maize, or barley will tend to make 
a ration unpalata))lt*, and such leavening or bulky 
concentrates as bran or crushed oats should be 
included in these cases, 

Variety. —Variety in a ration, that is, using a 
mixture m preference to single feeds, is a potent 
factor in keeping a cow “interested” in the feed 
and, in general, mixtures of feeds will give 
better results than single feeds However, good 
results can be oljtained from roughages and single 
concentrates. 

liffeci on Digestive System. —Dr> roughages as 
straw, coarse pasture, and scrub may cause con¬ 
stipation Young pasture, bran and linseed meal 
are laxative in their action. Excessively laxative 
or constipating rations may tend to reduce milk 
jmiduction, but a mildl> laxative ration which 
keeps the dung of normal consistency is prefer¬ 
able to those with a binding tendency. 

Effect on Dairy Pfoducts. —Feed flavours are 
produced by strong smelling or tasting materials 
being absorbed from food m the gut and excreted 
in the milk. As this process will usually onl\ 
last for a few hours after the food has been 
eaten, feeding such materials immediately after 
milking will usually leave no taint at the next 
milking. Cabbage, turnips, onions, garlic, rape 
kale, lucerne, clover, silage and carrot weed arc 
the commonest materials to be watched in tliis 
respect The ahsorption of feed odours from the 
air is very rarely to blame for tainted milk 

Preparation of the Feeds. —R()iighagos such as 
cereal hays and straws should, wherever po.s- 
sible, be chaffed, as up to twice as much energ>' 
may be used iligesting hay as against chaff. How¬ 
ever, with liuerne, clovtT <ind grass hays there 
IS little or no difference (iraiiis (wheat, maize 
and barley) sliould lie coarsely crushed and 
wheat and oats may be rolled. This not only 
iiicr^as< s j)alatabilily, but also efficiency of diges¬ 
tion. Fine grinding is to be avoided as, e.specially 
with wheat, an objectionable pasty mass is likeh 
to be produced in the mouth and digestion may 
be upset 

General Management of the fjerd,--Ji is use¬ 
less feeding cattle well if the other points of 
general management arc overlooked. As a pro¬ 
minent American agriculturalist once commented, 
“A gentle voico and a caressing foucli are quite 
as potent as digestible protein.” No truer words 
could be spoken. Rugging in cold weather, pro¬ 
vision of shelter, adequate water supply, gentle 
management, regular feeding, efficient and regular 
milking, an adequate dry period with good feed, 
hygienic measures, all are compkmcnlary to good 
feeding 


Feed end Production Costs. 

Which are the cheapest feeds? Feeding costs 
are usually a high proportion of total production 
costs (over 6o per cent when hand feeding), and 
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it is the keying of feeding costs at a minimum 
whilst keeping production at a maximum that 
spells the difference between profit and loss. 

A-^ economic feeding is, if one considers it for 
a moment, a question of supplying the cheapest 
possible sources of starch and protein units, the 
cost of the units may be used for determining the 
cheapest foods. 

The method of calculating the costs of these 
units is simple, as the following will show:— 


Pollard coiitainb 65 starch 
units pet 100 lb. 

It cosU» 6s. per X(k> lit. 
lher<*fr>re 65 stait b units cost 
6s. 

And I starch unit costs 6s. 
That is, alKJUt i‘id. 


Wheat contains 44 aUrch 
units per bushel. 

It c<«»ts 3s. 8d. per bushel. 
Therefore 44 starch units cos I 
3s. 8d. 

And so I starch unit losU 
3s. 8d 

at IS about id. 


Thus with pollard at £6 per ton and wheat 
at 3s. 8d. per bushel (including cost of crushing) 
wheat is the cheaper feed by about lo per cent. 

A*? a further example, maize may be available 
at 5s 6d. per bushel, which, with crushing cost, 
will bring it to about 5s. ; oats may be avail¬ 

able at 3s. 2(1 , which, with crushing cost, vsi^^ 
bring it to 3s. 5d, and crushed oats may be avail¬ 
able at I os 6d. per 100 lb. 

('ost of Stan h unit in maize is 

(4 \ starch iinii.s m i buslicl of maize), 1 t , about 

I ‘(kI 


Cost of starch unit in oats, 

S') 

(25 starch units in i bushel ot oats), ? e . about 
i*6d 

Cost of starch units in ciushed oafs 

b 3 


(O3 starch units in 100 lb. ot oats), t r , 2cl 


III this case, therefore, it will not pay to biiv 
oats already crushed, and it is a que.stion ot 
deciding between maize and oats. If green feed 
WTre short, the Vitamin A in maize might be a 
deciding factor, but if green feed were avail¬ 
able, the case with which crushed oats is fed and 
the palatability of it for cattle would probably 
indicate that it was the better purchase. 

Protein-rich feeds are compared on the cast ol 
protein units Thus peanut meal may be available 
at 7s Od per 100 lb, and linseed meal at (is. per 
100 Ib 


Peanut meal < ontaina 43 
protein units per loo lb. 

It costs 7fe. 6d per 100 Ib 
Therefore 4^ protein units 
cost 7'., ^>d. 

And 60 I piotein uml costs 
7 s. 6 d 

43 

That IS, about a id. 


Linseed meal contains 25 
I>roteiu units per 100 Ib. 

It costs gs. per 100 lb. 
Therefore 25 protein units 

cost QS. 

And bO I protein unit costs 
98 . 

25 

Ihat is, about 4‘3d. 


Thus at these prices linseed meal is about twice 
as dear as a protein supplement. 

In some cases protein-rich feeds are as cheap on a 
starch unit basis as starch-nch feeds, so that the 
economy of purchasing them in these cases is ob¬ 
vious Thus peanut meat, containing 43 protein 
units per loo lb. is commonly available at £6 tos. 
per ton, i.e., about i*rd. per starch unit. 
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The self-balanced feeds, for example bran and 
cocoanut meal, are compared among themselves 
on a starch unit basis. Thus bran and cocoauut 
meal would be compared with each other by com¬ 
paring cost of starch units. 

Further Applications of Costing. 

Working on the ruling average costs of starch 
units in various types of feed, as given below, many 
every-day problems of the dairy farmer can be 
solv^. 

Average Ruling Cost of Starch Units in Feed 
Types, 

Pasture.—;id. 

Home-grown rougiiagc (silage and hav) 

(hay produced at 35s. per ton and 
silage at iis. per ton), 
nought roughage (hay at and £io 

per ton) . 1 |d - - ^d 

Homo-grown concent rates (wheat, 

maize, sorghum, grain, oats) ... }d.—id 

Bought concentrates. id—2d 

Roughage and Cost of Mii.k Production. 

Cheap roughage is essential for cheap milk pro¬ 
duction. Consiiier two cases where x(> lb. of hay 
are being used as the maintenance part of tlie 
ration; assume m one case that it is homo-producefl 
and in the other that it is bought at ^8 per ton 

Cost of X starch unit m Cost of staich unit m hav 
home grown hay .. bought at /’S per ton. . a*4(i. 

Starch units in If) lb hay .. 6 Stairh units in if> lb. hay 0 
Cost of () starch units 3d. Cost of 6 starch units i zj 

That is, cost of malnten- That is, cost of mainten- 
uu<e pait of lation is 3d ance part of ration . i/aj 

In this example there is a difference of iijd. in 
the cost of only maintatmng a cow when home¬ 
grown roughage is compared with bouglit roughage, 
and It will be even more where hay or chaff nses to 
the not-unknown prices of £10 to £12 per ton. 

The effect of the cost of rougliage on the cost ol 
milk production, and the necessity for cheap rough- 
age if milk IS to be prorluced cheaply, are obvious 
Concentrate.s usually cost alxiut id. to ijd. per 
starch unit, so that to reduce the cost of production 
when roughage is bought, cattle should be fetl a 
nuninium of roughages and a maximum of concen¬ 
trates. 

As a rough guide, where hays or chaffs are more 
than los. per ion, they are dearer feeds than con¬ 
centrate.s and should bo reduced to a minimum of 
10-12 lb. and concentrates used tf> make up the 
nutritive requirements. 

Does it Pay to feed the Low Producers ? 

'J'he question often arises as to whether certain 
cows merit retention in the herd; that is, as to 
whether they are “ paying their way." 


Consider a case where oaten chaff is £$ los. per 
ton (about lid. per starch unit) and concentrates 
cost about id. per starch unit (wheat at 3s. 8d., 
oats at 2s., peanut meal at £b los. per ton). Allow 
16 lb. of chaff (that is, 6 starch units) as a mainten¬ 
ance ration. 


DAily 

Pro¬ 

duction 

from 

Cow. 

Cosl of 

maintenance part 
of ration. 

(6 starch units 
at x^d. per unit.) 

Cost of 

production part 
of ration. 

(a**5 starch units 
at id. per unit.) 

! Total 
Cost. 

Cost of 
feed 
per gaU, 

gal. 

d. 1 

1 fe. d. 

s. d. 

d. 

z 

1 9 1 

1 0 

0 xx| 

ixi 

2 

1 I 

i 0 *) 

I 2 

7 

3 

1 1 

1 0 7 ^ 

1 


5 

9 

I oi 

X 

4 t 


The high cost of production from low producers 
and the low cost of production from high producers 
is evident. The waste entailed in overfeeding low 
producers and underfeeding the high producers 
needs no comment. 

Does it pay to buy Supplementary Feed ? 

Buying of concentrates to supplement home¬ 
grown roughages usually pays. 

Say that home-produced roughage is enabling an 
average production of 2 gallons. Nutriment 
required for an additional gallon of milk is 2*5 starch 
units (containing 0-5 protein units). 

Cost of starch units lid. 

Cosl of nutriment for additional gallon of milk 

IS ijd, X 2*5, winch is ... ... ... 3}d. 

That IS, to buy the extra supplementary feed 
which will allow cattle to produce another gallon 
of milk costs only, on the average, about 3fd. 

Which is Cheaper, a Mixture or a Single Feed ? 

The problem sometimes arises as to whether it i.s 
cheaper to buy a self-balanced feed, or mix starch 
and protein concentrates to give a mixture balanced 
lor milk production. 

Cocoanut meal (a self-balanced feed) may bo 
available at i'2d. per starch umt, linseed meal at 
i*7d. per starch unit and maize at id. per starch 
unit. Is it cheaper to use cocoanut meal alone, or 
a mixture of maize and linseed meal ? 

A mixture of three parts linseed meal and four 


parts maize makes a balanced mixture. 

Starch units in 3 lb. of linseed meal ... ... 2*2 

Cost of those starch units at i yd. per unit 

IS about . ... ... 3'7d. 

Starch units in .f lb. of maize . 3*i 

Cost of tliese starch units at id. per unit is ... 3-id. 

Total starch units in mixture ... 5*3 
Total cost of starch units in mixture 6'8d, 
Cost of starch unit in mixture ... i-3d. 


The cost of one starch unit m cocoanut meal is 
I’2d.: theretore in this case it is the cheaper feed. 
{To be continued.) 


Current Food Unit Costs. 

There has been little alteration in the feed in cost between the hays and chaffs is small 

position as regards price or supply, though, as is and it is intended to chaff the hays, it will be 

only to be expected as tlie new season’', crop oi probably more economic to buv chaff, 

oaten, wheaten and lucerne chaffs and hays have • ^ 11 

come to the market, there has been a fall in price-, , '’.•ughage costs quoted in the table are 
of th^se products. average, at the time of writing, of costs 

Oaten and wheaten hays are the best buying quoted at Alexandria, and so are only directly 

in roughages, but in cases where the difference applicable in the vicinity of Sydney. However, 
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they give an indication of the trend of rough- 
age values and a comparison of the cost of 
concentrates. 

It is realised that this food unit scheme of 
valuing fodders has certain weaknesses; the 
greatest of these in this country of distances is 
the great effect that freight costs have on the 
ultimate costs of food to the stockowner. How¬ 
ever, many of the foods, especially grain by¬ 
products, oil meals, and animal by-products are 
largely prepared in Sydney so that freight costs 
to any point will be about equal 

Stockowners should, however, appreciate the 
wisdom of buying the more concentrated types 


of foods; that is, foods with a high food value 
as compared with their weight. The cost of 
freight for a given weight, is about equal, no 
matter what the food value of the food Thus, 
the freight on loo lb of crushed oats and loo lb. 
of crushed maize will be about equal, but in one 
case 62 starch units are being carried and in 
the other 78 starch units. That is, the cost per 
starch unit occasioned by freight is less the more 
concentrated is the feed Where freight costs 
are different for two feeds, it is necessary to 
calculate the cost per ton landed on the property, 
and to work out the food unit costs 



Starch 

Prot< in 


Cost per 

Cost per 

reed 

Units pfr 

Units per 

C ost 

Staich 

Proti in 


100 lb 

100 lb 


Unit 

Unit 




Hougkages. 


Lucerne Hay or Chaff 

35 45 

<) 

£y los to/Q long ton* 

3(1 — 2 4d 


(Good sound) 

(av erage 






quality 40) 





New Season Wheaten 

33 

3 

£•5 io«) to £6 long 

I 6d -I 8(1 


Hay 



ton • 



New Season Oaten Hay 

33 

3 

£3 los long ton* 

1 6d -I 8d 


Wheaten Chuff (Good 

40 

1 ' 

£6 I os —£7 long ton* 

I 7d -2(1 


sound ) 






Oaten Chuff. (Good 

40 


£h long ton* 

2 id 


sound). 

1 





Oaten Stiaw 

20 

0 ft 

£7 long ton* 

3 Stl 


New Season Wheaten 


0 I 

£4. los long ton* 

) 2Cl 


Stiaw 

1 

1 

1 



Oat Hulls 

21 

05 

/ 3 I IS long ton* 

I 9 fl 1 

Rice Hulls 

3 1 

0 3 


1 


Slanhy Conunlraifs 


Maize 

78 

3 

7s bushel 

I Qd 


Mai/e Meal 

;8 

s 

£14 to£i$ short tont 

2 2d —2 3d 


Wheat 

72 


3S 6d bushel 

Id 1 

Wheat Meal 

72 

ft 

£7 to £7 los short tont 

I ad ' 

Barley 

71 

7 

3s bushel 

Id 

Barley Meal 

71 

7 

£7 5s short tont 

I 'll 

Oats 

0* 

8 

3s ad bushel 

1 5d * 

Crushed Oats 

62 

8 

9d t0 4S per 40 lb 

1 8d — I gd 


Oat Bran 

4ft 

4 

is 5s short tont 

1 4(1 


Wheat Bran 


10 

£6 shoit toni 

1 3d 


Wheat Pollaid 

06 

1 

10 1 

1 

£6 sliort ton+ 

1 id 


Hommy Meal 

7 *^ 

S 

£18 long ton* 

2 5 d 


Rice Meal 

72 

0 5 




Rice Pollard 

72 

7 1 




Molasses 

50 

i 1 

£3 los ~44 gallon drum 

3 3‘1 




1 

(515 lb) 




Protetn Concentrates 


Meat Meal (fto per cent, 
crudt. protein) 

80 

i 

55 

£10 ios> short tont 


2 3 d 

Blood Meal 

60 

t 7 

£14 short tout 


2 5 d 

Liicr Meal 

Pish Meal (Co per cent 
crude piotem) 

94 ! 

59 

58 

£14 103 . short tout 


3 d 

Linseed Meal 

73 

*’5 

£9 I os to £10 los short 
ton t 

1 6d - X 71I 

4 5 d ~ 5 d 

Peanut Meal 

78 i 

43 

£6 109 short tout 

X xd 

X 8 d 

Cocoanut Meal 

76 

16 

£7 I os short tonf- 

X 3 d. 

5 7 d 

Maize Gluten 

78 

20 

£9 short tont 

Md. 

5 * 4 d 


* 1 ong ton « 3,340 lb t Short ton « 3,000 lb. 


UemArks 


fall in price since last month. 
New season cereal hay appears 
to be the best buying in 

* roughages, but grams arc 
still indicated as mam part 
of the ra lions whtwvei 
!> )ssible 

Mostly dcarci thin hays but 

• wheaten chaft is somtlim s 
better buying. 


} Straws too dear for feed 
purposes 

Chaff IS bfttcT bu)iMg as 
rough ag( 

Not worth buying is futd at an> 

PIKC 


1 o M xpexisive for feed piu po8c.s. 
An expensive meal at piescnt 

!E nc< s 

(at and bai ley are both t heap 
feeds Will probably piy to 
crush own gram if possible 
msttad of buying it as a meal 
More expensive than wheat or 
barley. 

A bulk) feed, supplies limited 
Hran worth buying when avail¬ 
able for use as part of dairy 
and poultry raUons to im¬ 
prove the texture 
Pollard good buying when 
avoiiabh 

An expensive feed at this price 
None available 
None available. 

Supplies short Only worth 
buying fur drought use 


Supplies available, but not cx 
tens've. Should only be used 
for pig and poultry industi y. 
Supphes available 
Supplies available 
None available 

Stocks will stand increased 
demands. 

Supplies available, and the 
cheapest protein concentrate. 
Supplies short and sales lumted 
Supplies limited 


l^ROM time to time, claims are made regarding 
various methods of controlling the sex in animal 
breeding. Before attempting to secure such con- 
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trol, it is suggested that stockowners should seek 
professional advice or an opinion from the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 
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PRATT 8c WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 

0»VlfclON Of UNITtO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT USA 

C*M.CAMMt15 AI«C«ArT 


Mr. M. E, Coyle, General Manager June 6, 1942 

Chevrolet Motor Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan, 

Dear Mr, Coyle: 

Our liaison engineer tells ae that Pratt i Whitney engines were 
rolling off your assembly line with increasing speed during the 
month of May - just ten months after wo first discussed the 
possibility of Chevrolet manufacturing these engines under 
license. This is a record which we believe has not been equalled 
and we offer our sincere congratulations on your outstanding 
achievement. 

The writing of such a brilliant chapter in the war effort is a 
tribute to the enthusiasm, open-mindedness and competence with 
Tdiich Chevrolet tackled the job and is seeing it through. 

I speak for our whole organization when I tell you that we are 
proud to have Chevrolet teamed up with us in this vital task. 


Sincerely, 




H. M.^Horner 
General Manager 


CfcevroJc, iL * 

'^ferred to i„ ,* *"**•« PostibJe ih, 

"■o men ^rd 

"'“'king g, - , wJio a,.e r,„ | 

«n ®»eMrMenin, . * *’’**»* 

isourn • 

fiElRBi. ^ ‘^“’^^‘ssiness 
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A FIRM FOUNDATION 
FOR YOUR FUTURi! 

INVEST YOUR SAVINGS NOW FOR 
FULL ENJOYMENT AFTER VICTORY 

Money *pent to-day on non-essentialn is irretrievably sone 
—‘money saved and invested in Australia's war effort is 
yours to spend as you please in the post-war years. Mean- 
While there can be no better use for it than applying it 
to the needs of the war elfoH—^a sound investment to help 
Australia win the war and to help you to enjoy the years 
of peace. 

SAVE . . . AtO INVEST ALL YOU GAN IN THE £100,000,000 

AUSTERITY LOAN 


l^nds are £10 each and in multiples of £10. 
Two kinds of Bonds are available:*— 

1. interest a year—redeemable 1947* 

£• interest a year—redeemable 1958. 

You can pay for your Bonds outright or by 
instalments. 


I^ds are reaUeable in case of need. Buy 
Bonds from any Bank, Savings Bank, Stock 
broker or Money Order Post Office* 

Con^rt:—Holders of Stock or Bonds matur- 
*ttg Dec. 15th, 1942, may convert them into 
Austerity Bonds or Slock. 

AL,52-M3 
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m6&or 9OT6. 

JfcftGS cotdribukd by tbc Sniomolcgical branch. 



FRUIT FLIES. 

(7 rypettdae,) 


Alteration to Regulations. 

MEASURES for the control of fruit flies are compulsory, under the Plant Diseases Act. 
These compulsory measures now comprise the use of foliage poison sprays and the 
regular destruction of ail infested and fallen fruits. Trapping has been discontinued 


under the Regulations and the use of glass 
with the Act 

The fonnulae for ihe foliage ])oiv^on hail^ 
now prescribed are:— 


((/) Sodium fliiosilicatc .. 2 oz. 

White sugar. lb 

Water . 4 gallons 

or 

{h) Tartar emetic . 20/. 

White sugar. 2^ > \h 

Water. 4 gallons: 


The sodium fliiosilicatc should be dis¬ 
solved in practically the full quantity of 
water required. A vigorous stirring for 
alK)Ut five minutes is necessary as the pow¬ 
der falls to the bottom of the container. 
Although sodium fluosilicate more 
readily soluble in warm water, the quan¬ 
tity of water required is not appreciably 
less than when cold water is used. Tartar 
emetic is readily soluble, and has been 
proved to be at least twice as efficient as 
sodium fluosilicate in killing the flies and is* 
less likely to injure the foliage. 


fly traps, therefore, does not now comply 

To Prepare Small Qnantities. 

W here only a few trees have to be baited, 
the following procedure will be found use¬ 
ful :—Dissolve 1 oz. of the poison in i gab 
Ion of water to make a stock poison solu¬ 
tion This solution should be stored in a 
glass container, corked securely and 
labelled )TS(.)N.’’ When required for 
use take: 

i pint of stock solution, add 
i pint of water, and 
2^-2 ounces of sugar. 

The quart of poison spray thus prepared 
will be sufficient to treat four to .six trees, 
and tlu* stock solution should suffice for 
the season's requirements for the average 
household orchard. 

AppHcation of the Poiaon Spray. 

The treatment of the trees must com¬ 
mence at least five weeks before the nor¬ 
mal time of the ripening of that particular 

Page $59 
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variety of fruit, and the spray should be 
applied at weekly intervals until all fruit 
of that variety has been harvested or re¬ 
moved from the trees In the case of the 
last variety to be harvested, the treatment 
must be continued for one month after all 
the fruit has been removed. On citrus 
trees the spray should be applied during 
the period of fly activity. 



The QueeniUnd Fruit Fly 


The Spray is applied to two or more 
patches of the foliage and at the rate of 
at least 6 fluid ounces to each tree. A pump 
or syringe may be used, but splashing wi& 
a large brush is also eflfective. Care should 
be taken, as far as possible, to avoid wet¬ 
ting or splashing the fruit. If rain falls 
soon after the application of the bait a 
second treatment should be given. 

Deitrnctioii of Infested and Fallen Fruit 

All infested fruit (including tomatoes) 
must be removed from the trees and plants 
and all fallen fruit (including tomatoes) 
must be collected from the ground at in¬ 
tervals not exceeding three days. All such 
fruit must be destroyed without delay, 
either by boiling for at least ten minutes, 
or by burning or placing in a properly 
constructed fly-proof waste-fruit pit 

Other Compulsory Measures. 

Other compulsory measures set out in the 
proclamation, for areas specified in the 
Schedule, are*--All fruits of the main crop 
of Seville onanges, various \aneties of 
mandarins and loquats must be removed 
from the trees by 31st October In the 
same areas the intermediate crop of Seville 
oranges must be removed by 31st Decem¬ 
ber. Elsewhere in the State the date speci¬ 
fied is 15th December. 


Snails, Slugs and Slaters (or Wood-lice). 


Thesk pests thrive best under moist con¬ 
ditions, and following the recent lains, they 
have again appeared in considerable num¬ 
bers 

Snails and slugs feed on weeds as well 
as cultivated plants It is essential, there¬ 
fore, first to remove weed growth that is 
adjacent to cultivated areas and any accumu¬ 
lated rubbish or other material under which 
the pests may be able to shelter, as a pre¬ 
paratory control measure. 

On small areas, snails and slugs may be 
“hand-collected"’ and destroyed, but on 
large areas and where they are present m 
great numbers, they arc best controlled by 
the use of poisoned baits or by spraying 
or dusting the plants with a poison. 
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K poison bait recommended may be pre¬ 
pared accoiding to the following formula:— 

Calcium arsenate . i oz. 

Bran . T lb. 

(ipproMraately 9 bieokfust cups.) 

Water. i pint. 

The calcium arsenate and bran are 
mixed thoroughly while dry, and then made 
into a crumbly mash with the water The 
bait is scattered in a thin layer on the soil 
along the rows of affected plants and in 
other places where the snails and slugs are 
known to congregate. The bait is best 
applied late in the afternoon or at night to 
ensure that it remains moist, as it is un¬ 
attractive in a dry condition. The snails 
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may not be killed in appreciable numbers 
for two or three days. 

Another bait recommended consists of 
metaldehyde and bran. Metaldehyde is not 
available in New South Wales, but solid 
fuel tablets, which contain a high percent¬ 
age of metaldehyde, may be used as a 
substitute. The formula is:— 

Solid fuel tablets (con¬ 
taining metaldehyde) 3 tablets 

Bran . i lb. 

Water . i pint 

The tablets are grouml to a fine j^owder 
and mixed thoroughly with the bran, 
ihe water is then added to make a crunildy 
mash. This poison bait is placed (prefer- 



The Common Carden Snail. 


ably early in the evening) in small pellets 
in parts of the garden where the pests are 
known to be present. They arc attracted 
to the bait, and after feeding become para¬ 
lysed and eventually die in the vicinity. 

Spraying the affected plants with arsen¬ 


ate of lead at the rate of: 

Arsenate of lead powder .... 3 oz. 

Water . 5 gallons 

or dusting the plants with a mixture con¬ 
sisting of: 

Arsenate of lead powder ... 4 oz. 

Hydrated lime. i lb. 

will also control them. 


Lime and tobacco dust is useful for jiro- 
tecting young seedlings from snails and 
slugs if scattered in a ring around the 


plants. Either slaked lime or finely pul¬ 
verised salt, dusted liberally in the haunts 
of the slugs is effective, temporarily. 

In some areas, snails damage the fruit 
aixd foliage of citrus trees, and it has been 
found that Bordeaux sprayed trees suffer 
very little injury from these pests. The 
Bordeaux sprays have a repellent action 
and this is particularly noticeable where oil 
is combined with them. 

Slaters may feed on the foliage of many 
plants. They are particularly fond of seed¬ 
lings, and these may be damaged both in 
the seed-bed, and during the first week or 
so after transplanting while their growth 
is at a standstill. Much of the damage 
attributed to snails and slugs may be due to 
slaters. They feed at night and shelter by 
day in moist situations, b^eiieath seed-boxes 
or under debris, etc. Ornamental plants, 
such as staghorns, etc., are very liable to 
attack as they provide both suitable food 
and breeding places amongst the fronds. 

On ornamental or delicate foliaged plants 


a dust mixture consisting of: 

Pyrethrum powder . 4 oz. 

Kaolin or flour . i lb. 

may be used to control them. 

An effective poison bait for slaters con 
sists of: 

Paris green . r oz 

Rice flour . 2 lb. 


These two sub.stances should be mixed 
together, dry and then dusted lightly 
throughout the garden (preferably by means 
of a hand duster), particular care being 
given to the places where the slaters are 
found to he congregating, such as under 
creepers and shrubs, seed-boxes, etc. Avoid 
dusting plants with this mixture, as the 
Paris green may cause foliage injury. 


Rutherglen Bug. 

(Nysii 4 $ sp.) 


During the past month reports have been 
received that Rutherglen bugs have become 
abundant in various districts. 

These insects first appear in grasslands 
and amongst weeds where they have devel¬ 
oped, and in seasons particularly favour¬ 
able for their development may occur in 
enormous numbers and become a serious 
pest. They increase and spread during the 


early summer to field crops and vegetables 
such as potatoe.s, beans, tomatoes, etc., and 
as they also attack orchard trees, they may 
become pests of stone fruits during mid¬ 
summer. 

The younger growth of the terminal 
shoots of the plants is first attacked, and 
the effect of great numbers of these small 
bugs sucking the sap causes drooping and 
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wilting of the foliage* and in some instances 
total destruction of the plants. When 
peaches* apricots, cherries* etc.* are in¬ 
fested they may become so pitted and dis¬ 
figured by exudations of gum that they 
are spoiled both as fresh or canning fruit. 

Infestations frequently occur during 
dry warm weather when the water content 
of the soil is low. The plant roots are then 
unable to obtain sufficient moisture to re¬ 
place that which is lost in the form of sap 
from the leaves and serious injur}’ to the 
plants results. 



Detcription and Life-hiitory. 

The adult female bug, which measures 
about onc-fifth of an inch in length, is 
narrow-bodied and of a general greyish- 
yellow colour, with darker brown mark¬ 
ings. The upper surface of the head and 
thorax is covered with large “pits’’ and 
numerous small hairs. The eyes are black 
and prominent; the antennae are four-seg¬ 
mented and two small ocelli (simple eyes) 
are to be seen on the top of the head. 
Two pairs of wings are present, and these 
are folded flat over the back when the bug 


is at rest. The beak or rostrum is long and 
is held horizontally beneath the body when 
in repose. The male is smaller than the 
female and somewhat darker coloured. 
The adults crawl actively, but fly quickly 
when disturbed, their movements suggest¬ 
ing those of small flies. 

'Fhe eggs, which measure about one- 
Iwenty-fifth of an inch in length, are 
creamy-white when first laid, but become 
reddish-brown before hatching. They are 
laid on weeds, and when deposited on sow 
thistle (Sonchus olcracais), the site selected 
IS the silk-like portion of tlic mature flower 
head. The eggs are placed in conij)act 
groups of from two to seven, and during 
the .summer the incubation ixTiod is about 
six days More than four hundred eggs 
may be laid by an individual female. 

The young n}mphal bugs grow by a 
scries of moults, and cast their skins five 
times liefore reaching their winged adult 
stage. The length of the life-cycle from 
egg to adult is about four weeks. 

Control. 

As the bugs, in both their nymplial and 
adult stages, feed b} .sucking U{) the sat), 
they cannot be poisoned like leaf-eating in¬ 
sects bv means of arsenical oi stomach 
poisons. 

yvgefahli' i'rofKS - Control ina> be ob¬ 
tained by .spraying with a ker()sene-t)yroth- 
rum emulsion. Tins sj)ra> is prepared bv 
steeping uverniglit i lb. of pyrethrum 
pow^der in i gallon of kerosene, and then 
making up the extract (wdnch should first 
be strained tlirougli muslin) in the manner 
usually practised for kerosene emulsion. 
This mav be clone by dissolving lb. hard 
soap in I gallon of heated w^ater and then 
stirring m and thoroughly emulsifying the 
gallon of ktTo.senc-pyrethrum extract to 
form a stock solution. For use the 2 gal¬ 
lons of stock solution is diluted with water 
to make 40 gallons of spray (i pint of 
stock solution to make lYz gallons). 

The following dust.s may he used to con¬ 
trol the bugs:— 

(1) Pyrethum powder mixed with 
an ecjual quantity of 254 per cent, 
nicotine dust. This dust .should 
only be mixed just before use. 

(2) Pyrethrum powder mixed with an 
equal qtiantity of either kaolin or 
talc. 

{3) Nicotine dust 2j4 per cent. 
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In crops such as potatoes the numbers 
of bugs may be considerably reduced by 
brushing them into a shallow trough drawn 
through the rows. Water and oil or thin 
tar is poured into the bottom of the trough, 
which should be about 6 feet long and about 
z feet wide, and as it is drawn through the 
rows, an operator following behind brushes 
the bugs into it by sweeping the plants 
with a small leafy branch of a tree or 
bundle of brush. This procedure should 
be followed for several consecutive days. 

Fruit Trees ,—^Whcre fruit trees are in¬ 
fested they may be dusted with one of the 
dusts previously mentioned, or else they 
may be sprayed with a pyrethruni-soap 
solution of the following proportions: 

Pyrethrum powder .. lb. 

Soft soap . 1V2 lb. 

Water . 40 gals. 

This mixture .should not be allowed to 
*Ntand. If the ])yrethrum-keroscne eniul>ion 
is used on peach trees there is some risk 
that it may cause scorching of the foliage. 

Smudging may be practised to drive the 
winged hugs away. 'I'he smudge fire ma\ 
he made by burning heaps of senn-dr\ 
weeds, etc., that give off a jaingent smoke, 
which causes the bugs to fiy from the iree^ 
as the smoke passes along the infested 
rows. The smudge fire ma> he j)laced on 
top of a sledge or in an iron tank and 
drawn through the rows of trees, stopping 
a few minutes at each tree. The sledge 


should be driven at right angles to the wind 
and worked systematically along the rows 
from the windward side of the block of 
trees. Smudging only temporarily prevents 
an infestation, but it may delay it for 
several days and in some circumstances may 
prove useful in permitting fruit to be picked 
before it becomes seriously damaged. 

General .—A method adopted to prevent 
the bugs from crawling into cultivated 
area^ i.s to construct a furrow with a ver¬ 
tical side nearest the crop. The bugs crawl 
or fall into the furrow, and if holes, about 
I foot in depth, are dug in the bottom at 
intervals of about 15 feet, the bugs collect 
in them and may be readily destroyed by 
spraying with a crude oil emulsion or kero- 
sene-pyrethrum emulsion or may be dusted 
with one of the dusts previously recom¬ 
mended. Many of the winged bugs may 
also be trapped in the furrow. 

Hydrated lime and tobacco du.st may act 
as temporar} deterrents. 

.\nothcr means of deterring the bugs, 
where they are crawling into cultivated 
areas, is to spray a band of crude creosote 
oil or w ood-presendng oil or thin tar along 
the ground on the edge of the area. 

It is impossible to prevent the active 
adult winged bugs from entering crops ex¬ 
cept, ])erhaps, by a smoke screen from a 
smudge fire. 

As the hugs breed amongst various weeds, 
clean cultivation is also an important factor 
m their control. 


Water Ciarificatioo in Excavated Tanks. 

{Ctmcluiled from page 551.) 


added, the water being eminently suitable 
for stock. Although it is possible to make 
the water quite clear by this method, it is 
considered preferable to maintain it in a 
slightly milky condition to iuhiliit the growth 
of algae and other aquatic plants. 


Se\eral mobs of sheep and cattle were 
l)assing the lank at the time of the inspec¬ 
tion, and the drovers were unanimous in 
theii opinion that the water was now per¬ 
fect I \ satisfactory for their stock and also 
suitable for human consumption. 




. ISSr SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
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}L BiKUDioor (huf l^rmt Insptctor, and E ( Wnn lAKER, lnn\ Packin/:* 

Instructoi. 


WHEN working over established trees it some¬ 
times happens that the results to be expected 
from an excellent ^take^ of buds and grafts are 
considerably impaired by the treatment the 
stock and: growth receive later, but if the 
methods of after-care indicated below are 
adopted these losses will be reduced. 

Cut Budded Stock to a Stub. 

W hen the natural buds of the stock show 
signs of activity m the spring, shoots that 
were budded during the previous growing 
period should be cut back to start the in¬ 
serted buds into growth. Generally this 
cut should be made between 2 and 3 inches 
above the inserted bud, leaving a stub to 
which the tender shoot from the inserted 
bud can be tied as it extends; this lessens the 
chances of breakages from wind. Apart 
from tying, the projecting stub often offers 
protection to the tender shoots from birds 
resting, or the brushing of persons or horses 
when passing. 

The buds on the stub above the inserted 
bud will start into growth, and if not 
attended to will be likely to sap the growth 
from the inserted bud. The way of dealing 
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with these buds which entails the hast woik 
IS to destrov them by picking them out with 
the thumb nail or secateurs when cutting 
back the shoots in the spiing, and if one can¬ 
not depend on finding time to pay attention 
to the buds later, probaldy tins is the best 
plan. However, the inserted buds apjiear to 
come away with a healthier growth if the 
buds in the stub above are allowed to start. 
When this is done it is necessary to pinch 
back the growth from these natural buds 
later to prevent the growth from the in¬ 
serted bud being sapped by them. The 
healthier growth from the inserted bud is 
probably due to the buds above drawing the 
sap, and later providing foliage, which assists 
in elaborating the raw sap. After the growth 
from the inserted bud has grown out a few 
inches and has an established appearance, 
the growths from the stub above can be 
brushed off to avoid further attention. 

Handling the Growth from Below the Bud 
or Graft 

Besides the growth from the buds on tlie 
stubs, many growths will start from the 
stock below the inserted buds, or from below 
grafts that have been inserted earlier in the 
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spring of the current season. On nursery 
stock these growths are generally better 
rubbed off on sight, but on establisshed trees 
that have been worked over with another 



Fitf. 1.—Young Budded Pe&ch Tree, Showing New 
Shoot! Tied to Stub* se Advocated. 


\ariely it is far better to allow some of the 
growlh«s from below the inserted buds or 
grafts to leniain Howc\cr, attention is re¬ 
quired or these gtowths may sap the gmwths 
from the nisei ted buds or grafts. 

vSonie of the shoots fre^m below the buds 
or grafts will show great vigour, and are 
better rubbed off at once or they will be a 
constant menace. The weaker shoots arc 
better allowed to i emain but should be 
inspected occasionally, and if any grow 
stiongly they should be pinched or slashed 
back to prevent them sapping the growth 
from the inserted buds or grafts. 

The advantage of leaving some growth on 
the stumps of worked-over tiees l)elow the 
buds or grafts is threefold. In the first 
place these growths provide some foliage to 
assist in the elaboration of the raw sap. It 
must be remembered that by cutting back 
the main limbs for grafting or budding the 
major part of the foliage is lo'^t, and the 
roots thereby suffer partial starvation till 
sufficient growth is made to restore the bal¬ 


ance between root and top. Secondly, the 
growth on the stumps shades the bark from 
the sun and promotes sap circulation, which 
prevents the sun from scalding the bark and 
thus establishing ideal entry points for 
wood-rot fungi. Thirdly, the extra growth 
assists in protecting the tender new shoot*^ 
from the inserted buds or grafts from break¬ 
ages by wind. 

Sometimes when working over established 
trees some limbs are left unworked; where 
this has been done it is often ji^cessary to 
check their growth during the following 
growing season, or they will sap the growtli 
from the buds or giafts too much 

Treatment of the Shoots from the Bad or 
Graft 

The shoots from the inserted bud or graft 
should be interfered with as little as possible 
during the growing season, but when they 
make rapid growth it is necessary to pinch 
them back to prevent them being blown out 
by winds. Only the tender end of the shoot 
should he pinched back. If cut back into 
hardened wood, the slioot will sometimes fail 
to make a satisfactory growth again, and 
will remain stunted. For a year of two after 



Fitf 2.—Stump Grafting by Strap and Bark Graft. 

Note profusion of natural growth retained below graft 
to piotect butt against scaK’ aud ussist sap elaboration 
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they start they must also be cut back rather 
severely when pruning in the winter, to pre¬ 
vent too rapid extension till they are well 
established. 

Superfluous inserted buds should not be 
removed till those selected for framing the 
tree are well established and there is reason¬ 
able certainty that they will not be blown out 
or lost by other means; hence their gradual 
removal often extends over two or three 
years. During this period they are kept 
S(»niewhat suppressed by more severe prun¬ 
ing than the selected growths, but are a 
useful reserve in case of losses among the 
latter. 

Likewise, the superfluous scions on a 
grafted stump should be retained till the 
callous has spread well over and all round 
the cut edge of the stump. If only one scion 
is left on a thick stump the sap will not be 
drawn on the opposite side, and the l>ark will 
often die away on that side. The extra 
scions around the stump keep the sap mov¬ 
ing on all sides and ha.sten the callousing 
over of tile wound. 
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Though the delay in cutting them out often 
creates a fairly big wound when the opera¬ 
tion is performed, such wounds are sur¬ 
rounded by a new callous and the liberal 
flow' of sap causes them to heal over rapidly. 
A.s the growth from buds or grafts on re¬ 
worked established trees often develops very 
rapidly there is danger during the first few' 
years, until the callous lias crept well round, 
of the shoots being broken out; for this 
reason it is wdse to brace the new limbs with 
lashing or wires. 

A great many of the stubs left from cut¬ 
ting back the budded shoots will dry up. 
but sometimes the natural buds are not com- 
jiletely destroyed and they may make a feeble 
growth and remain green. In either case the 
Stubs should be removed. This can be most 
conveniently carried out during the follow'- 
ing pruning season, but is preferable to 
delay the cutting out of these stubs till the 
following summer. It is often safer to do 
this cutting wnth a sharp, fine, narrow'- 
hladed pruning saw than with secateurs. 


Citrus Trees and Their Irrigation Needs. 

K. J. Benton, Special Fruit Instructor. 

CITRUS fruits are grown in commercial quantities in areas of this State differing very 
greatly in climatic and soil conditions. In addition to a coastal strip 400 miles long 
(Grafton to near Csunden) and averaging about 30 miles in width, citrus is produced 
inland, where the largest areas are on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, and along the 
Murray from near Wentworth on the west to Barooga-Tocumw^ on the east. Small areas 
are also grown in the central-west and north-west (Narromine, Dubbo and Narrabri). 


Of the total production, averaKing around 
million bushels, approximately half is produced 
under irrigated conditions, mostly in inland areas 
There is an increasing trend to irrigate in coa.stal 
areas, but the scope is limited by lack of water. 

The soils vary from light and sandy sods p or 
TO inches deep in coastal re^ons, to very Iiglit, 
sandy to heavy clay loam soils, each of variable 
depth, in areas inland. The subsoils vary as 
widcl> as do .surface soils. In each of the soil 
types in all citrus-growing localities, excellent 
trees may be seen, though seasonal conditions 
sometimes interrupt production. 

’ The age of the trees varies largelv in accord¬ 
ance with the development in the locality. In 
some of the oldest coastal districts there are 
blocks of trees up to forty years of age, although 
most of the areas approximate twent> years, 
as a result of the stimulus to planting in the 
years following the first World War. 

With very variable climatic and .soil conditions, 
man^ of them not favourable, in most citrus 
localities, weaknesses Si tree health are certain 
to develop after the trees have produced a num¬ 
ber of crops. The number of crops that mav 
1)e harvested before poor tree health scriousl> 
affects production depends largelj on how serious 
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are climatic and soil irregularities, and on the 
ability of the grower to understand and prevent 
the effects of unfavourable variants Indications 
definitely suggest that the latter is a more import¬ 
ant factor than the former, lK*canse there is much 
evidence that, given identical climatic conditions 
and apparently very similar soils, poor results 
eventuate when management is obviously less 
efficient. These results occur irrespective of 
whether irrigation is practised or not. 

Declining production of citrus trees under non- 
irrigated conditions, however, is not so .serious 
as is the case when water is applied to the land 
Lack of fertility and poor cultural practices are 
most often the cause of reduced production in 
non-irrigated orchards. 

Serioiu Decline in Irrigated Areas. 

As most of the trees irrigated are inland, 
tree health decline there is mainly related to 
the need for a better understanding of the require¬ 
ments of citrus trees for soil moisture. There are 
grounds, too, for believing tliat many growers 
lack confidence because of some erroneous ideas 
—^particularly that trees have reached their 
allotted span of life, or tliat soil types are poor, 
when this is not the case. 
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Serious decline and often collapse of trees is 
common on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 
Very similar experiences occur at Barooga, Bar¬ 
ham and further down the Murray River; also 
at Narrabri. In each of these localities, how¬ 
ever, fh^re arc many excellent trees, often in 
the same block that Jias trees in various stages 
of decline from slightly affected to dead. 

Exploration to find the reason for this decline 
invariably results in the discovery that exces¬ 
sively wet soil conditions have been experienced, 
at least during some period. Often the land is 
deep and pervious, or is shallow and underlaid 
by a heavy subsoil, or a hard pan is present 
which holds up the water received, for unduly 
long periods. 
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fact that trees in badly graded or low sfKJts are 
usually those first to decline. Trees in very 
permeable soil, especially if underlain by less 
pervious subsoils, soon decline. Trees in slowly 
penetrable soils are less afifected. Trees grow¬ 
ing in isolated corners where irrigation is diffi¬ 
cult or uneconomic are (if not lacking fertilker) 
often excellent trees as compared with trees irri¬ 
gated only a few yards away. 

Indications of Approaching Decline. 

Indications that orchards which arc on rather 
unsuitalde types of soil and are receiving an 
abundance of soil moisture, may be expected to 
experience decline of tree condition, are afforded 
by the excessively large-sized fruit generally pro- 



I)r. Lillian Fraser, Plant Pathologist of the 
Department, has recently found a species of 
Phytophthora abundant, and causing much rot¬ 
ting of fibre and main roots of irrigated citrus 
trees. Root decay had been known to be pre¬ 
sent in these cases for some years, w'herc wet 
subsoil conditions, had prevailed. The root- 
rotting organism thrives in wet soil conditions, 
and rapidly kills tlie trees unless conditions less 
favourable for its propagation and dissemination 
are provided. 

An investigation into the reasons for the very 
much better condition of trees apparently un¬ 
affected—evidenced by their denser foliage, satis¬ 
factory twig growth, better production, etc.—shows 
absence of wet soil or subsoil conditions. If 
these trees are subjected to an occasional abund¬ 
ance of water (by rainfall or other cau.se) they 
are able to utilise the excess moisture. At times, 
too, the soil is so heavy that penetration is 
very restricted and evaporation removes the sur¬ 
plus moisture, thereby minimising the danger; 
trees in this environment arc less susceptible to 
the decline condition. 

Evidence supporting the contention that most 
of the tree decline under irrigated conditions is 
associated with excessive subsoil moisture— 
decline distinct from any effect of permanent 
or temporary water tables, which, if high, are 
well known to be dangerous—is afforded by the 


duced. Such fruit is low in total solids, with 
consequent poor palatability. 

A pronounced tendency to alternate bearing in 
Valencias is another probable effect of undue 
stimulation by irrigation, for this tendency is 
most apparent on trees from which maximum 
production is attempted. Fertilizer alone cannot, 
in the absence of abundant soil moisture, unduly 
stimulate, production. 

Vet a further indication of approaching tree 
decline is the gradual development of a time lag 
in the response of the trees to irrigation. Trees 
planted in virgin soil respond vigorously and 
almost immediately to water, and this reaction 
continues irrespective of tree age, if ‘favourable 
conditions” are provided. When favourable con¬ 
ditions exist before water is applied, the root 
system is invigorated by its successful search for 
moisture. In this period of search for moisture 
a slight wilt of foliage may become apparent. 
With drought-stricken trees there is no time lag 
between rain and response by trees. It appear.s 
certain, therefore, that the common experience of 
a time lag, often of a week or more, by trees 
under irrigated conditions, is definitely an indica¬ 
tion of an unsatisfactoiy' soil moisture condition 
existing Ixjneath the trees. 

If the growing of citttis trees is continued 
under these circumstances for a period, and some 
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abnormal condition (such as a wet winter) 
occurs, very serious and rapid depreciation may 
follow. 

Individual Trees May be Affected. 

Often it is asked, “Why should that tree decline 
right in the midst of so many healthy trees?” 
The following are illustrations of the many rea¬ 
sons that could be advanced for such an 
occurrence. 

Possibly on one occasion the irrigation of the 
tree in question was extremely light, or it missed 
altogether. As a result the crop was affected. 
If a heavy yield of fruit was carried, leaf and 
twig growth would, as a result, be below that 
of surrounding trees. A tree in such a condi¬ 
tion would need less water than those trees 
with much greater foliage. It is jiroliahle that, 
in the irrigations following the light application, 
the grower would take care to cnsine saturations. 
In this way conditions favouiahlc to decline 
would be provided. 

Another possibility is that such a tiee has had 
a deeper root system, and has encountered moist 
soil conditions earlier than adjacent trees. It 
seems .significant, for instance, that large trees 
like so-called Australian Navels often decline 
before other Navel strains. Of course, soils are 
rarely so uniform that penetration is even; hence 
in varying soil types the effects of irrigation are 
likely to be irregular, accounting for tree weak¬ 
ness at first in isolated spots. 


Trees on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 
too, have been subjected to excessive wilting for 
lengthy periods without harmful effect to the 
crop carried, or to subsequent tree development 
This test of endurance was applied by Mr. Bryden 
to trees at Yanco Experiment Farm during mid- 
December to mid-March, in the season 1929-^. 
The crop had set and was retained, though defolia¬ 
tion was heavy. The fruit failed to grow and 
actually wilted, and was shrunken in size until 
water was applied, when new growth rapidly 
developed and the fruit matured only a little 
smaller than on trees not subjected to such 
drastic treatment. A somewhat similar result was 
experienced at Leeton Experiment Farm last 
summer. 

Sliimld. however, prolonged wilting be ex¬ 
perienced during the spring or early summer 
period whilst >oung fruit is setting, production 
is likely to he seriously reduced. 

The best tree health conditions appear to be 
jiiovided if trees are subjected to a wide fluctua¬ 
tion in soil moisture. This means that the 
ground should he evenly wetted, and no further 
water applied until the trees have almost reached 
a wilted condition. This condition can only be 
satis factor! 1> gauged by tree appearance early 
m the morning before transpiration is accelerated. 
The approach of a wo'lted foliage condition in a 
hccUthv gro\c is apparent, however, a few days 
Ik* fore being actually reached. It rarely arrives 



Flood Irritfation. 
Controlled by Batiki 
Between Rowa. 



Water Requirements of Citrus Trees. 

Citrus trees, like many other plants, grow satis¬ 
factorily and produce well in soils having a wide 
range of soil moisture content, varying from field 
capacity to almost wilting point. Production 
and tree health in non-irrigated orchards indicate 
that trees suffer no injurious effects when sub¬ 
jected to wilted conditions for short periods— 
oft^ a matter of some weeks in these areas. 
It is rarely, however, that the evaporation rate 
in such localities would be as high as is usually 
experienced inland, and the transpiration rate, 
because of higher humidities, would also be lower. 
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suddenl}^—though it is much more rapidly appa¬ 
rent in weak trees. 

Trees with dense large foliage demand more 
water than those with sparse foliage. Because 
of their reduced leaf growth (transpirational 
area) trees which have been pruned require less 
water than unpruned trees. The problem arises, 
where trees in varying conditions of health are 
growing in the one irrigation run, of supplying 
the variable needs of the trees. It must be satis¬ 
factorily met if improvement is to result, and it 
is most readily .solved by diverting most of the 
water from and past certain trees. 
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Citrus Orchardists note ... 
“NEPTUNE” 

WHITE SPRAYING OIL 

IS 

THE IDEAL SUMMER SPRAYING OIL 

— EMULSIFIES READILY 

— SPREADS EVENLY 

— MOST ECONOMICAL 

RESULTS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY! 

OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR. 

WHO ALSO STOCKS 

Neptune “ Clarifol ” 

Neptune “ Palsol *’ 

Neptune Red Spraying Oils, “ A ” 
and“C’* 

Neptune Lime Sulphur Solution 

Bergers Arsenate of Lead 
(Powder or Paste) 


Colloidal Lead Arsenate 
Winsol. 

Neptune Lime 
Powdered Sulphur 
Neptune Spray Spreader 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. — All States. 




The AgriculTO^.M- OWSTtE.! 


{DfiCEMSIil u f94l. 


PRODUCTION Aids 

Labour Savers to meet 

the National needs 




Simple 

It iua\ be 
nRuluted in 
i moment to 

^UK to il 

fia(tion of 
an UK h 


Constant ^ 

The moMOBr fruit imrm }i 
tt» 1> bitb on (dffe h\ th( 
lotu n of Iht rMohiU}? 
tubbtr lolki in loniiuu 
tlori \M<li till loint ot 
lielt imJ It reniuns con 
hlinth in tlut position 
fioin cn] to end 


Accurate 

1*1 uit w fel through a 
I re^Muie (urtaui on to the 
fointvor Ult 

No Bruiting It is padded 


Convenient 
and easy 

lust the hiijflit tor packing 
md thi ria hi lubiuutid 
Ik a rings allow \en easv 
luriiiiig 


Grading 

Steady Accuracy 
is given — with 
the • t • 
B-W. SIANDARP 

FRUiT CRADtK 

The Sizer you have 
been looking for. 


thumgliout vMth cripc nibliti and theic aie spung bottom 1 ms 


EVERY WANTED FEATURE U to be found in B-W. IMPLEMENTS 

Tot all aorta of tillage>Singla Sorrow Plongha, Oiac X^lougba, Blgid and Spring-tine 
Ooltivatora, Xoaldboard Plongha, Sonl&era, Itenovatora, Piamond Xarrowa, Paatnre 
Xarrowa, Kowera, Hay and Xiuoame Bakea, Hay Praaaea, Okaffonttara—for kora# or 
tractor. Alao HONAH Spray Irrigation. 




The surest 
and most 
economical 
solution of the 
Rabbit problem. 


applied with a Buzacott 

Foot - Pump Blower 

“It’s 

the GAS 
that KILLS 
them.” 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL STOREKEEPERS. 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

Everything for the Man on the Land** 
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OvLt climatic conditions arc most variable— 
with days of cool to moderate temperature, dur¬ 
ing which evaporation and transpiration are low, 
and hot windy days of maximum moisture loss 
by those agencies. Irrigation practices more 
exacting than those necessary in other countries 
having more equitable conditions arc therefore 
demanded here. 

The margin of safety here is narrowed by 
greater variation in soils and climate than is 
the case in at least any of the American citrus- 
growing Stales. l>espite this variability, how¬ 
ever, there is no need for pessimism, but there 
is need for a better understanding of the citrus 
trees requirements and a more determined t ffort 
—despite difficulties—to supply them. 


life of the Soil Auger. 

The use of a soil auger is very helpful in 
determining how moist the soil is. Many holes 
should be bored, for .some irregularities will be 
caused by sampling in proximity to or some dis¬ 
tance from active roots. The auger is indis¬ 
pensable to indicate how much water should ])c 
applied. Use a ^-inch auger in sandy loams to 
clay loams, but in very light sandy soils, up to 
a 3-inch hollow core auger will be necessary if 
the sand is dry. The auger should not be 
less than 3 nr 4 feet in length in accordance 
with the depth to which the roots penetrate. The 
soil type and its structure influence root pene¬ 
tration. On deep, light soils, therefore, the 
auger should be at least 4 feet long, and on loams 
of moderate depth 3 feet should suffice. 

(To be continued ) 


QUAimr GRADING OF PRUNES. 


K. D. McGILUV'RAY, Orchardist, Wagga Experiment Farm. 


QUALITY of fruit hat been described as ibote cKaracteristics whicb bring satisfaction 
to the consumer. They are: appearance, colour, size, flavour, texture, firmness, sugar 
and acid. A mechanical means of sepaurating fruit into quality grades without costly 
hand sorting would he the realisation of a fruit packer’s dream. 

Quality in prunes is closely linked with maturity, full development of sugar and 
high specific gravity. The possibility of mechanical separation of grades of both fresh 
and dried d’Agen and Rohe prunes by flotation in salt solutions of varying densities 
(gravity grading) was investigated, commencing in 1935, at Wagga Experiment Farm. It 
was found generally that the poorer quality prunes floated and the better quality sank, 
and that when the heaviest salt solution was in use, a prune had to be well loaded with 
sugar to get to the bottom of the vat. However, many other interesting facts were 
brought to light. 


Gravity Grading of Fresh Prunes. 

Weigard and Bullis* favoured gravity-grading 
of fresh prunes before drying, but a serious 
obstacle under our conditions soon WaTne evident. 
Fresh prunes which would be identical when 
dried, may be separated, by gravity, wdicn fresh, 
merely liccause slight shrinkage had taken place 
in a numlier of them on the tree. This point had 
to be noted, because partial withering or wilting 
of prunes on the trees is not uncommon in the 
main prune growing districts of New South 
Wales In 1036 it wa^ found that the higher 
specific gravity fractions contained most of the 
wilted fruit, even although some of it was imma¬ 
ture. Gravity-grading had mixed immature 
wilted fruit with full plump fniit. Damaged and 
broken prunes were not always effectively separ¬ 
ated and were found in each quality grade. 

A point in favour of gravity grading is that 
fermented fruit separated reasonably well, bm 
it has been recorded overseas that fresh fruit 
infected with brown rot bad to be in an advanced 
state of decomposition to make possible its 
separation from non-infected fruit by the flota¬ 
tion process. 

The accompanying table and the descriptive 
notes relate to a representative season's work at 
Wagga. 


♦ Oregon State Agricultural College. 


(iRAVlTY GRADINf; OF PRUNKS. 


(viatic 


I 


‘<pe( ifir gra\ity 
of solution 


. fVreentage 
by weight 
I each grade 

I 


\ 

B 

C' 

i' 


I'M floaters 
1 12 floateis 
X 13 floaters 
I 14 floaters 
I 14 sinkers 


40 

x*i 

2*5 

SyO 


Procedure. 

J'resh d’Agen prunes were graded in salt solu¬ 
tions of varying specific gravity as shown in the 
table. 

Salt was added to water in a vat until the solu¬ 
tion gave a specific gravity reading of i.ii. A 
weighed quantity of d’Agen prunes was placed 
in the solution, and it was found that 4.9 per 
cent, floated and the remainder sank. After the 
separation of those which floated the remainder 
were placed in a slightly heavier salt solution of 
T ij specific gravity. Separation of those whicli 
floated was continued in this, and in solutions of 
I T 3 and 1.14 specific gravii.es, until the liighe^'t 
grade—those which sank in the heaviest solution 
(1.14)—was obtained. As shown in the table, 
87.6 per cent, sank in this solution. 
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It was noted that while, generally, the higher 
speciiic gravity solutions separated the better 
quality fruit, a good deal of variation occurred 
in all grades. This was accentuated and the 
grading considerably complicated by the presence 
of withered and whole fruits in each lot For 
example, the lowest grade “A” included a high 
percentage of withered fruit with dark flesh which 
showed dank fermented areas and cavities, but 
there was some firm fruit of a light golden colour. 

Drying. 

The various grades were dried separately and 
examined after drying, when it was found that 
the differences which had been apparent between 
grades in the fresh state wore somewhat modified 
Cavities and differences in flesh texture still 
existed, and variations in colour of flesh remained 
noticeable, but generally these were less clearly 
defined as between the grades. In addition, the 
vatiations within each grade w^ere still in evidence 
to some extent. 

Processing. 

Samples of each grade were processed as for 
dessert purposes. The accepted methods of des¬ 
sert prune processing were applied uniformly to 
each grade. The general results of the processing 
tests indicated that there was very little difference 
between the grades as far as appearance, flavour 
and texture were concerned. Upon close exam¬ 
ination cavities in tht‘ flesh and variations in 
porosity, in addition to differences in flesh colour, 
were discernible, but it was possible to distinguish 
such variations within each grade, as well as 
between the grades. 

It will be realised that modern methods of pro¬ 
cessing to produce the soft dessert prune reqtiircd 
by the trade, largely overcomes differences in 
general quality. Small cavities or slight variation.'' 
in porosity would pass unnoticed by the average 
consumer. 

Gravity Grading of Dried Fruit. 

At this stage work with fresh prunes was di.^- 
continued, and only that with dried fruit was kept 
going. 

It was found that, after size grading of the 
dried fruit, approximately 4 per cent, of d’Agens 
and 0 per cent, of Robe prunes floated in low 


density salt solutions (1.06 specific gravity}. 
These prunes were, comparatively, the poorest m 
quality. They were usually reddish in colour, 
showing porous flesh with cavities and air pockets; 
some, ill fact, were “bloaters.*^ The flesh colour 
varied from dark to light golden, and the taste 
was generally reasonably sweet. 

Flesh colour and texture varied within the 
grades and damaged prunes were found in all 
grades. 

Although the low density floaters were of 
poorer (iuality than the remainder of the prunes, 
it can be said generally that they were reason¬ 
ably good to cat and, when included in a bulk 
sample and processed, had practically no effect 
on the general impression of quality. 

Similarly, the sinkers from immer.sion in a 
heavy density solution of 1.21 specific gravity did 
not produce noticeably better dessert prunes tiian 
other grades. 

One oi the difficulties which gravity-giading (>f 
dried fruit brought to light was that some high 
grade ftuit floated into the lower grades, because 
of a light weight pit or air pockets around the 
kernel. 

Summary. 

Wilting of the fruit on the trees, not uncommon 
in New South Wales, is a serious obstacle to 
gravity grading of fresh prunes. The loss ot 
moisture increases the density, and allows this 
fruit, even if immature, to find its way into the 
higher grades. 

The grades are defined to a moderately cleai 
extent in the case of fresh fruit, but variation.s 
in texture and general quality between grades 
become less noticeable after drying, and almost 
disappear after processing as for dessert prunes 

The pit exercises an appreciable influence on 
the gravity grading of dried prunes, due to varia¬ 
tions in weight and the presence of air pockets 

Even the lowest grade of fruit, which was 
revealed by these trials, bad reached a stage of 
maturity which would produce a reasonably sweet 
stewing or dessert prune. The amount of this 
fruit, too, was small. It is thought that the 
greater part of the New South Wales prune crop 
would give similar results. 

In this State there does not seem to be a place 
for gravity grading at present. 


Effect of Naphthalene on Stored Lucerne Seed, 


In IQ4I tests were begun to determine the effect 
€^f flaked naphthalene on lucerne seed in storage. 
Mr. T. H. Bray, “Vychan,'* Eugowra, supplied 
newly-harvested seed in sufficient quantity to en¬ 
able the tests to be continued for several years. 
The sample was tested for germination on Its 
arrival and then stored in the laboratory (a) in 
small bags, and (b) in corked phials, with naph- 
tiialene at the rate of i oz per bushel (the usual 
Departmental recommendation) and at 2 oz. per 
bushel, the suggestion of the Chief Entomologist. 

The year-old seed has deteriorated only slightly 
and was not affected by storage conditions; no 
insects developed in the stored samples. 
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I'he original germination was 8g per cent, with 
an additional 5 per cent ‘‘hard” seeds. At the 
end of the first year’s storage the results were:— 


1 

1 

Unsealed. 

Sealed. 


78 percent, with 2 
per cent, hard seed 

80 percent, with i 
per cent, hard seed 

80 percent, with J 
per rent, hard seed 

79 per cent, with 4 
per <^ent. hard seed 

82 per cent, with a 
per cent, hard seed 

77 per cent, with a 
per cent, hard seed 

X oz. naphthalem* per 
bushel. 

2 oz. naphthalene per 
bushel. 


Note .—All teste were made in duplicate. 


Amy Myers, Seeds Officer. 
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PLANT DISEASES. 


Diseases of Potatoes. 


AS most of the important clisoaaes of potatoes are carried in the seed the importance of 
planting only ''certified'* seedf and of disinfection of the seed before planting, cannot be 
over*estimated. 


Virus Diseases. 

The “running out*' nf potato vanctieb ib inainly 
due to the accumulation of virus diseases. A 
number of different viruses attack the potato, 
hut the .severity of the diseases they cause depends 
on the kind of virus, the variety of potato and 
the conditions under ^^hich the crop is grown. 
Jn i^'actor, the variety most widely planted in 
New South Wales, Leaf Roll is the most import¬ 
ant virus disea.sc, but in other varieties M(jsaic 
may also be a source of loss. Leaf Roll and 
Mosaic are carried over from crop to croj) in 
the tubers, and arc spread from diseased to 
healthy plants by means of aphids. Bronze «ir 
Spotted Wilt, another virus disease, may aKo be 
important in crops grown near cities and Iai«( 
towns. 


Bronsc or Spotted Wilt .—This virus disease 
is spread from diseased to healthy plants by thrips 
—small flying insects—which migrate into the 
crop. Tomatoes, lettuce and many ornamental 
plants and weeds are subject to this disease and 
may act as distributing centres for the virus. 
Brown dead spots or rings appear on the leaves, 
the effect being most severe on the younger 
leaves, which may be killed. The disease extends 
to the shoot apex causing blighting and death. 
The severity of the symptoms depend on the age 
of the plant at the time of infection. Old leaves 
may show only zoned brown spots. 

Common Scab. 

This disease is caused by a soil-inhabiting fungus 
and occurs also on turnips, beet, carrots, etc. It 



Effect of Leaf Roll on Factor Potato Plant. 

Zg//,^Healthy plant. i?^/rf.~-Discased plant. 

Note the stunted, upright appearance and xoliing of leaflets on the diseased plant. 


Leaf ""Effected plants are .stunted and 

have an erect, still habit, t ommencing at the 
liase of tile plant, the leaves become thickened 
and leathery and the margins curl u[Hvards, 
AlTected plants are otherwise healthy and there 
is no stem rotting or tuber decay—symptoms .seen 
in other diseases which may, under some condi¬ 
tions, cause a type of leaf rolling. Tubers from 
Leaf Roll plants cannot be distinguished with 
certainly from healthy tubers, but sometimes 
give sjnndling sprouts. The yield of a plant may 
be reduced by one-half or more by T^eaf Koll, 
Mosaic .—Like Leaf Roll, Mosaic is a 
borne virus disease and is spread by aphids 
Leaves of affected plants show a mosaic mottling 
of varying intensity, and the plant is usually 
stunted and the yield reduced. 


doe^t not affect germination or edible quality, but 
reduces the market value and prejudices the keep¬ 
ing quality of the tubers. The scab begins as 
small blown specks, which increase in size as 
the tuber grows and frequently coalesce to form 
a more or less continuous scabbing of the sur¬ 
face. The form of the scab varies from raised 
corky areas to deep pits depending upon the 
district, season and variety. AlmOwSt all virgin 
.soils contain the scab fungus, and continued 
cropping increases its abundance. Vcid soil condi¬ 
tions arc unfavourable to the development of 
scab, and siuri* most potato soils in this State 
are strongly acid (pH 53 5 5 )f the disease is 
only liable to be severe Jn dry seasons, or follow¬ 
ing the use of lime, or where ashes from a ‘‘burn*' 
during clearing were deposited. 
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Powdery Scab, 

Ihis disease is not of Rreat economic impoit- 
ance m New South Walts It is caused by a 
soil-inhabttinia: fungus and is favoured by wet, 
cold conditions Affected tubers are liable to 
develop sttondai> tots if stored The disease 
first appears as small brownish sv^ellings which 
enlarge and buist open, the skin curling back 
slightly around the spot The spots aie circular 
or o\al and ma> occui singly or in groups 
Each IS filled with i bioumsh powder, the spoies 
of the fungus in severe cases deep cankers ma\ 
b( formed Small galls also mav occur on roots 
and stolons 

Rbisoctonia Disease. 

This disease receives its nimt from the ciusal 
fungus Rhxstoctonia soiam It is also known as 
Black Scurf Black Speck Russet Scab etc 
Affected tubers bear superficial bi owmsh-black 
lumps varying in size from quite small specks to 
considerable crusts one-third of an inch in 
diameter oi more This is the resting stage of 
tht fungus When affected ttibeis arc planted 
these resting bodies become active and undci 
cool moist conditions considerable d image maA 
result If wet conditions arc experienced at 
planting time the sprouts may develop a brownish 
rot and may be killed Ik tore appearing above 
ground If wet conditions are not expentneed 
until the plant is established brown cankers nla^ 
develop at the base of the stem and on the 
roots the top leaves become crowded together 
due to a shortening of the stem, giving the plant 
a rosetted appeirance The leaves take on a 
purplish tint or become 3ellowish anil the margins 
are curled up If conditions favour the exten 
Sion of the disease the plants are killed but if 
the soil is dried out quickh the> mav make a 
substantial recovery and the leaf symptoms dis 
appeal 



Spiodliatf Sprouti. a Symptom which Frequently 
Aceomptniee Le»f«roU 

[After Heald 


As well as being earned on from crop to 
crop on the tube is the fungus may exist in the 
soil as resting bodies and fungous threads 

Late Blight. 

This IS i fungous disease which can affeet 
all parts of the plant The most charactensiic 



Motetc Diseeee 

I fn m [ lants infected with 
Mosaic arc motUul with yilloe 
and deep green and are often 
puckei^ and wnnklcd 
Health\ plant on left 

[After Johnson 
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I Rinfa of Dead TiMue, caused by the Bronze 
Wilt Vifu* 



Smatl Raited Form of Common Scab. 



Potato Tuber affected with Powdery Scab 



Tuber ahowing Resting Bodies of hhxtocttmui, 
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The Roeeteed 
Appe«ir«noe 
of the Centre Plant 
ie Typioal of Fairly 
Severe Rhixoctonta 
Attack. 


symptoms appear on the leaves in the form of 
dark, water-soaked areas, usually commencing at 
the leaf margins. These enlarge rapullj and the 
leaves blacken and shrivel or rot away. Undei 
moist conditions the disease spreads with alarm¬ 
ing rapidity. In the early stages of development 
a close examination of a&ectcd leaves \m11 re\eal 
the presence of delicate downj outgrowths ot 
the fungus on the underside of the Itaf at tlu 
edges of the lesions. Those are masses ot 
spores by which the disease is spread 
Tubers may he infected befoie digging bv 
spores washed down from the lea^es, or by con¬ 
tact with diseased foliage at harvesting Purplish 
black sunken spots arc foimed, which may in¬ 
crease in size until the whole tuber is involved 
Below the spots the tissue is at fust reddish- 
brown and later decays either as a dry rot, or 
more frequently as a wet rot 
The disease inav originate from infected tubers 
used at planting, or not removed at harvesting, 
or possibly the fungus may live over in the soil 
in a resting condition 

Early Blight. 

This is a fungous disease attacking the leaves, 
and under favourable conditions, the tubers also. 
On the leaves it causes rather angular, concen- 
tricall> zoned dark-brown spots, and on the 
tubers shallow pits. If cut through it will be 
seen that the tissue below' the pits is affected 
only for a very short distance, hut such tubers 
arc subject to storage rots. 

Blackleg. 

The blackleg disease of potatoes is caused b> 
a bacterial organism. Under warm wet condi¬ 
tions it may be responsible for appreciable losses, 
both by killing the growing plant, and by rotting 
the tubers either lieforc or after harvesting. The 
disease causes an inky black decay of the main 



Plant Affected with Rhtxocionia ehowiiMr Stem 
end Root Cankere, and Roeettiag of Tope. 

{After Goss, 
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Section of Potato Affected With 
1 ate Blight 


slilk winch |)ioii(sHs niiward diid abo\c gnnmd 
lunii tlic s(td tulni winch is iinaridhly rotted 
\ oung and < Id pi inis irc attacked t msmg the 
licucs to 1 II wilt nid tinn \cllow I he \ hole 
plant nia\ f ndiialK will uid di 1 ru llukhg 
oiginnin in i\ ctUck llu new lulxrs producun, 
i sift ])hck r 1 winch ni i\ u ntnuic devdopm^^ 
in storn^e Ihc org inisin mn Inc ovii in tht 
sod tiom (IK seas Ml to tlu m\l itticking p ti 
toes onK when weather c nulith ns ti^onT its 
1 ( \eIopme nt 

Eelworm. 

1 he loot In i neinit di is most sern is in 
^ind\ soils Jl attuks i gre it \arut\ (1 innu il 
md {ereinnal plants In potitoes fields ire re 
dneed iiid the tiileis prodiued are covered 1\ 
loiindcd luinj)'- m winch il cut open tlu fennle 
iKimtode m n In seen is a white ghsUnini, hoi 
s iTKwlut sniillti than tlu held (f \ jmii 

Wilts. 

Iluie uc time dilleient org inisnis whieh 
lUSL wilts ui the pot ito J >1 int and it is some 
times impossilih to distinguish them in held 
examination alone J wo wilts ue due ti pira 
sitie fungi {} uutnttm and ] tit liHiuih) incl 
there is a bicteiial wilt (( r blown rot) 1 iisuium 
wilt IS cliaiacte iistic ot watm conditions and 
Verticilhuni docs most damage under relatncly 
cool conditions Both cause stunting yellowing 
of the fediagc and finally wilting and death 
Ihe pi ogress of the disease may be slow or 
rapid, according to weather conditions 1 he 
stems of affected plants are btown and rotted 
at and just below ground lc\el, and a brown 
discolouration ma\ be piesent m the woody parts 
of the stem above the rotted area Tubers pro 
duced by affected plants are mostV infected, and 
show a ring of discoloured tissue in the region 
of the veins Discolouration of veins is not 
always due to disease, but may occur under 
Kiroughty and very hot conditions Both fungi 


are capable of living an the soil for consider¬ 
able periods Ihc transference of the diseases 
to new areas takes place b> means of mlected 
tubers 

Baitiixal Wilt ot Brown brown lot 

bacterium also attacks a vcr> great number of 
other varieties of plant It is essentially a warm 
climate disease, and in ^.ew South Wales is most 
common m loastal dislitcts tspeciallv the North 
Coast Besides producing a charictcnstic tuber 
lot th( disease causes wilting of the foliage 
\t lirsi this IS slight and occurs only in the 
hottest pirt of the day the plant recovering at 
night but the wilting lx comes ^^raditally more 
pronounced until finally there is no recovery and 
the nlruit dies Jhere is no discolouration of 
the foliage Sometimes only some oJt the stalks 
m a lull ire affected the others lemainmg 
healthy 

\ brown discolour ition of the wood\ pirts 
can be seen if the stems loots or stolons aie 



W«ter~fOAk«(i Ariuit '#hieh Sptead Rapidly 
are a Sitfii of Late Blight 
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T*ftfet-like Angular D&rk Spotf of Early 
BUfflit. 

[After Chupp. 


cut through and usually, after a few minutes, 
bacteria ooze out from the discoloured parts 
in a white slimy ’mass. Infected tubers, if cut 
across, show a similar brown discolouration and 
bacterial ooze, which distinguishes this disease 
from the fungous wilts. Tn severe cases of in¬ 
fection a greyish-coloured patch or depression is 
formed at the point of attachment of the tuber 
and a bacterial ooze may occur from this, mixing 
with the soil and sticking it to the surface of 
the tuber. The disease is carried over from 
season to season in the soil and in affected tubers. 
It is, however, most often serious on newly 
cleared land. 

Non-parasitic Diieatet. 

Hollow Heart .—This sometitnes occurs if tubers 
are growing too rapidly, due to excessive amounts 



A Ttth«r hy the Eacly BUghe Faagui 

■howiikg Bhaliow. Roandiah 
Coaleteittg Pita. 


[December I, 1942. 

of nitrogen in the soil or a flush of growth fol^ 
lowing rain. 

Brown Fleck .—^The cause of this disease is not 
known, but it is most prevalent in crops grown 
on light, acid soils, especially under dry condi¬ 
tions. Affected potatoes do not give rise to a 
diseased crop, but arc unsuitable for cooking. 
Soils liable to brown fleck should not be cropped 
to potatoes. 

Control Measures. 

Seed Selection .—Only “certified'' seed or seed 
known not to be infected with virus diseases 
should be planted, “Certified’* seed is the pro¬ 
duct of crops which have been inspected by 
officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
declared reasonably free from virus and other 
diseases. Crops are only accepted for certification 
in districts known to be favourable for seed 



Young Plant affected with BUokleg. 

Note absence of s«Jocl tuber. 


production; these are mainly areas of high alti¬ 
tude, such as the Southern Tablelands and the 
New England district. Plants infected with virus 
diseases are “rogued“ from the crops early in 
growth, and only crops low in virus infection 
diseases are passed. (See Plant Disease Leaflet 
No. 53, available from the Department, for details 
of roguing methods). Ck>astal growers purchas¬ 
ing certified seed for spring planting will usually 
find seed saved from that crop satisfactory for 
planting in the autumn, if spotted wilt and other 
virus diseases have not caused it to deteriorate. 
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It IS, however, advisable m coastal districts to 
introduce new certified seed from lableland crops 
each year or every second year 

Crop Rotation —^Rotation of crops is an import¬ 
ant factor in QontrollinR potato diseases because 
many disease producing organisms live over from 
year to yeai in the crop refuse and decaying 
organic matter m the soil Some of these or 
ganisms remain ali\e in the soil in the absence 
of potatoes for several >c irs so a four or five 
year rotation of potatoes with other crops has 
proved most satisfactory under most conditions 
These disease-producing orginisms tend to in 
crease in the soil following introduction if pota¬ 
toes arc giown >eai ifter year in the stmc soil 

Seed ntmtf( ctum —Usually it is profitable to 
disinfect all tubeis used for seed It will insure 
against losses from Rhizoctonia disease uul m 
most soils will reduce losses from scab lh< 



Potato Tuber afaowtag 1 umpy Appearance 
due to Eelworm Attack 

tubers may be tieatcd an\ time befort thc\ Ik gin 
to spiout Seed treated before storing is less 
subject to decay than untie ate d slock Seed 
to be disinfected should be as free as possible 
from dirt prefeiably washed clean 

Seed disinfection with corrosive suhhmite has 
prosed the cheapest and best in New South 
Wales 

To prepare 25 gallons of disinfecting solution 
dissolve 4 oz of corrosive sublimate by stirring 
tn 2 pints of commercial hydrochloric (muriatic) 
aad U3 a glass or glazed earthenware vessel 
This stock solution is then diluted with water in 
a wooden barrel or vat so that the final volume 
IS 25 gallons This is sufficient to tieat i ton 


Tuber* tofected with attum, ahowmtf 
RiUft of Dtacoloured Tiwue 



Potato Plant showing Wilting 

of seed Ctment or metal containers should not 
Ik used unless painted with bitumen The time 
of tuatment is 10 minutes 

With repeated use the solution slowly loses its 
strength, but it may be safelv used for ten to 
fifteen dippings I nless the seed is very dirty, 
the time of treatment should then be extended to 
fifteen minutes and the weakened solution will 
still be effective feir an additional five dippings 
\fter this It will be of uncertain con position and 
should be discarded 
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A Type of Discolouration which it Not Due , r i > n . .11 1 

to Parasitic Attack linini* (f the lull (iat( m and out ol llit harul 

ni i\ ])c (1( iH h\ nitaiis nf i piilkv blotk iiid 
When the price of corrosive sublimate is high tatkk V\oodcn triUs Imilt to fit insult i wordtn 

as at present the propnetarv tuber disinfectants ^ ♦ ir, siti-^futorv Snlhdtnl si lu 

Hortosdn and ‘ Arttan” are competitive in price tion should be nsctl to cmci the pot itocs 
and au mou tonvcnicnt in list since they may he i in utaimcnt nuv lu used lot Miiouttd lulicis 
used in metal containers it luctssir) but it nuv it suit in delay in subse 

Ihe potatoes should be plietd directl> into qiunt ‘^pioutme 

the solution and not dipiicd m hags A convenient ( onou^i ud m a diadh / m u if tal m 

method is the use of a wooden ente which is inttnial{\ i\ stod ; human bun fs i nd should 

built to fit snugly insuU a vvoodtn band Ihc /,^ handl d and si iid xnth lautwn -Ittqiunt 

_ (Continued n pa /i -.ki ) 



Potato Tuber cut to ahow loternal Symptom# Hollow Heart i# Due to Exeeifively lUp24 

of Brown Rot Orowth, 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BREED IMPROVEMENT. 


THE importance of breed improvement m the apiary may scarcely be over-estimated. 
With efficient carrying ont of the work involved, it is possible to increase production of 
hcmey and beeswax, relieve swarming problems, increase resistance to disease, and 
improve the temperament of the bees so that the hives may be manipulated with a full 
degree of comfort. It is possible to raise tibe standard of a colony of bees from 
the lowest to the highest by tbe simple procedure of removing the old queen and 
introducing another one of special breieding; the complete occupation of the hive by 
the worker progeny of the new queen may be effected within the short period of from 
eight to ten weeks. In view of these facts, there appears to be little excuse for any 
bee-farmer not giving careful attention to breed improvement in his apiary. 


Yet another important and inteicstinq^ 
feature associated with breed improvement 
in bees is that once a well-bred queen has 
been established in a hive, it is possible to 
raise an almost unlmiitcd numbci of }Oung 
queens from this single source. The queen 
la)s thousands of eggs for the production 
ot woiker bees dunng the active brood- 
rearing season, and the larvae emerging from 
as man}’^ of these fertile eggs as the bee¬ 
keeper has the colony capacity and assist¬ 
ance to deal with may be employed to pro¬ 
duce young well-bred queens. In this re¬ 
spect the bee-farmer appears to have a de¬ 
finite advantage over breeders of other farm 
animals, and he should make the best of 
the exceptional facilities available to him. 

Onme SdeetiM is EssentiaL 

To be really successful in bee-breeding 
operations it is essential that particular 
attention be given the selection of drones as 


well ds of the queen It is found on mam 
occasions, however, that the drone, whose 
influence in breeding md\ be just as potem 
as the (pieen, is moie or less neglected The 
queen leaves the hive when about five da}s 
obi foi her one and onl> mating with the 
dionc, and as they mate whilst on the wing, 
wi* ha\c* no direct control ovet the breed¬ 
ing fiom the male side It is necessar\% 
theiefore, that the bee-farmer direct his 
effoils towards eliminating the drones from 
hives in which Ih^ breeding is not of a suf¬ 
ficiently high standard. On the other hand, 
the production of drones in selected colonies 
should be encouraged 

Control of Drone Robing. 

In an endeavour to prevent drone-rear¬ 
ing by colonies other than those selected for 
the purpose, all patches of drone-comb in 
the brood-nest of those hives should be cut 
out and replaced neatly with pieces of good 
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worker comb. It is necessary also to observe 
that proper bee-space, as in the factory-made 
hive, is provided between the sets of frames 
in the brood chamber and supers. Where 
over-spacing occurs the bees are sure to build 
a (juantity of burr-comb consisting almost 
entirely of drone cells, and this may be used 
for raising undesired drone brood. Live 
drones in the hive may be removed by the 
judicious use of drone-traps. 

"i'o encourage drone-i)roduction by se¬ 
lected colonies, a number of brood-combs 
containing a fair percentage of drone-cells 
should be inserted in the brood-nest of these 
hives. It is advisable, too, to practise stimu¬ 
lative feeding, particularly during times 



A Drone Trep Placed on a Hive. 


when there is a shortage of natural supplies 
from the fields. In cases where the feeding 
does not induce the bees to continue raising 
drones in numbers, it will at least contribute 
toward ensuring that those already in the 
hive are allowed to remain. 

Selecting the Stock. 

In making a selection of a colony for pro¬ 
duction of drones the following points should 
be closely observed:—(a) The queen bee 
should be of tested, pure stock; (&) the 
worker-bees should have proved well above 
the average in honey-production, steady on 

UO 


the combs, and not unduly temperamental; 
(c) the colony should be able to winter 
in good condition and to build up in strength 
readily during spring; (d) the bees should 
show an inherent tendency to resist dwind¬ 
ling and to combat other diseases. 

The bee-farmer should be even more ex¬ 
acting in regard to these requirements in the 
selection of a colony from which to raise 
queens. He will require to test thoroughly 
the royal progeny of the breeder to ensure 
that they reach a high standard. 

Queen bees may be purchased from bee- 
farmers who specialise in bee-breeding work 
at the very reasonable price of from 6s. to 
7 s 6 ( 1 . each. By this means a sound basis 
for breed-improvement may be established 
in the apiary. After a sufficiently reliable 
test in the apiary, it should he possible to 
select from thi^ introduced stock a satisfac¬ 
tory breeding queen and provide colonies 
for drone-production. 

Artificial Inieiiiaiaticm of Qneen Bees. 

Much valuable experiment work has been 
carried out, particularly in the United States 
of America, in the artificial insemination of 
queen bees, and a measure of success suifi- 
cient to lead us to believe that the ])ractice 
will be extended, has been achieved The 
fcict that it has now lieen found possible to 
make a direct selection of the drone to siqipK 
sperm for the insemination operation, offers 
very great posvsibilities in special lireed im¬ 
provement work The delicate operation 
associated with the collection of the sperm 
from the drone, and its injection to the 
genital organs of the queen by means of a 
microsyringe, may only be applicable, at 
present, in the laboratory, but there is no 
reason why special institutions in any coun¬ 
try should not undertake the work after the 
war, when scientific staff becomes available 
for such ojicrations. 

Branding of Qneen Bees. 

\ number of prominent bee-farmers in 
this State are interested in branding their 
well-bred queens and, before the war inter¬ 
fered with imports from overseas countries, 
it was possible to purchase a useful outfit 
for the purpose. The actual brand consists 
of a small metallic disc with a number on 
it, obtainable in various colours. The disc 
is pasted well uj> on the thorax where it 
becomes firmly attached. This provides for 
identification of the queen and the keeping 
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of a sure record of her service. In addition, 
it is much easier to locate the queen when 
carrying the brand. 

Another plan which is finding favour, is 
to mark the thorax of the queen with a 
touch of coloured household enamel. The 



Rebuilt Cover end Bottom Board. 


mark ina\ be best ap])lie(l with a fine-pointed 
cameMiair hrw^h so as t(» avoid too lil)eral 
an application, which may result in smearing 
and its accompanying discomfort fo the 
<{iieen. 


Supply of Beekeepers’ Requirements. 

Manufacturers of beekeepers’ siqjjdies are 
endeavouring in e\ery possilile way to meet 
the urgent requirements of the industry 
under extremely difficult circumstances, and 


bee-farmers should not become over impa¬ 
tient when some delay occurs in completing 
an order, or when some rationing has to be 
observed with certain materials. Timber 
and some other items used in the manufac¬ 
ture of bee goods are so essential to the war 
effort ihat urgent defence needs have first 
priority over the available supplies. The 
i)ee-farmer may afford considcralile relief 
b} ordering only th(‘ liare necessities, so that 
others may be enabled to obtain a fair share. 
'I here is one great lesson learned from bees 
—that of extreme unselfishness—which 
‘‘hould be instilled in the liee-farnier more 
than any other j> rson, as a result of bis 
invironinent. 

A bee* farmer should carry on witli the 
hone\^-liouse ec|iiipnient on hand, where it is 
jKissible to manage, even though some of the 
items may be a little out of date. 'Fhcn 
again old hive material that may be usefully 
lenovated should be put into use. At 
1 lawkesbury Agricultural College recently 
sound pieces of timber have been sawn from 
old cov(*rs and Ixitlom boards, and the re¬ 
construction w^ork has produced some \ery 
useful material. The accomj)aiiying illus¬ 
tration shows a relmilt bottom board and 
cover, and it will be observed that the 
former has been made into a modern type 
with its deep cleated siipjiorts to give added 
•strength and rigidih. In making covers 
waterproof, it is found that ]>ieces of second¬ 
hand galvanised roofing iron, wtII flattened 
out and neatly cut to sba])c, are most ser¬ 
viceable. 


Diseases of Potatoes. 


{Cvnlinuift (torn ) 


welting of the hands witli the solution niav cause 
some irritation, so lliat it is .idvi^ahh' to itih the 
hands with fat before comineneiiig di]>piiig oper.t- 
tions Aftcf treatment the potatoes should be 
dried rapxdlv, as (fthenvise the eye^ mav he 
damayed\. 

Spraying is a mutine prartue in 
some districts where losses from late hhghl can 
he expected almost every season I'his applies to 
the North Coast and better rainfall districts, and 


to itrigatcd crops in the Sydney Metroiiolitan 
Alta. Ill parts *>f the Dorrigt) and m the Robert* 
^on districts als(’> losses would apiiear to he fre* 
(pient enough tt) justif} s]>raying m most seasons. 

home-made IJordeaux mixture (see Spray 
Lcailtt No I, obtainable from the Department) 
IS the ‘‘pray recommended, and the first aiiplication 
should he nade when the plants are 6 tt) 8 inches 
high S])raying should he repeated Ircquently 
enough to keep new foliage covered, particularly 
during wet seastms 


SILENT SERVICE. 

Talking will Not Win the War. 
It may lose itt 


C 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd :— 


Owner and Address. 


l'\ and C. Ryall, 5 Western Avenue, West 

Wollongong . 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm 

J. 1 . Toohcy, “ Mandemar,'* Berrima 
W. J. Stephenson, “ Hill View.” Fig Tree 
W, C. Wyatt, Sherwood Road, Merrylands 
Lunacy Department, Gladrsville Moi 

Hospital . 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richm 

(Jerseys) . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshlres) 

E. L. Killen, ” Pine Park,” Mumbll ... 

C. Brownlaw, Gol Gol. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field . 

W. W. Martin, " Narooma,” Urana Road, 
Wagga ... 

A. oTwilson, Exeter (Jerseys). 

Segenhoe Estates, Scone .. 

McGarvie Smith Animal Health Farm, I.iver- 

pool . 

The Sydney Church of England Grammai 

School, Moss Vale . 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale . 

Koyong School, Moss Vale . 

New England Girls’ Grammar School, Armidale 
A. E. Staco, Taylor Street, Armidale ... 

A. C. O’Dea, Perry Street, Dundas ... 

New England University College, Armidale ... 

W. Boland, ** Seaton,” Inverell . 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 

A. D. Frater, King’s Plain Road, Inverell 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital . 

Trangle Experiment Farm, Trangie .,, 

F-mu Plains Prison Farm . 

Limacy Department, Monsset Mental Hospital 

K. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) .. 
.St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkbam Hills 
Liverpool State Ho^ital and Home ... 

F, C. Harcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialdai 

Road, Inverell . 

Grafton Experiment Farm . 

K. W. D. Humphries, ” Karoola,” Muswcll- 

brook. 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeenj 

Angus). 

Berry Training Farm, Berry . 

S. E. E. Cohen, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell. 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

J. De Vill^ Inverell . 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill, Inverell 
Sir F. H. Stewart, Dundas . 


Numbei 

Tested 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. j 

Number 

Tested 

^piry 

Date. 


X942. 

Cowra Experiment Farm . 

4 X 

X943. 

37 June. 

57 

1 Dec. 

P. M. Burtenshaw, Killean, Inverell. 

31 

27 M 

112 

t :: 

A. £. Ligglns, ” St. Legor Dairy,” Kuring-gai 
Chase Road, Turramurra North . 

56 

52 

7 July. 

23 

10 „ 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

3x4 

xo „ 

29 

12 „ 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 


22 

14 

Hospital . 

W. J, Frirelle, Roseostein Dairy, Inverell ... 
W. Budden, Hunter View,” Kayuga Road 

65 

76 

30 » 

X Aug. 

xa8 

x8 „ 

Muswellbrook. 

iB 

7 » 

21 

18 „ 

T. McLane, Wellingrove, Inverell . 

33 

xo „ 

201 

80 „ 

W. Willis, ” Rosedale,” Inverell . 

17 

X 3 

34 

26 », 

A. Hannaford, Braidwood . 

20 

26 „ 


W. S. Grant, Braidwood . 

30 

36 „ 

33 

26 „ 

J. McKenzie, Inverell . . 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

35 

28 „ 

150 

29 M 

Nemingha . 

The Wuliam Thompson Masonic School, 

39 

29 M 

68 

29 „ 

67 

30 „ 

Baulkham Hills . 

50 

29 M 


X 943 - 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond 

65 

I Feb. 

(Jerseys) . 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm! 
Home. .. ... . 

X13 

X13 

4 Sept. 

8 M 

55 

6 M 


17 

6 „ 

49 

29 f. 

i 

6 „ 

A. L. Logue. ” Thonibro,” Muswellbrook 

46 

13 Oct. 

25 

6 M 

WooQbargama Estate .* . 

307 

” liov. 

31 

7 „ 

Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 

75 

28 

X 9 « 

I Mar. 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay. 

10 

9 Dec. 

X 3 



1944 - 

9 

X .r 

Limond Bros,, Morlsset. 


13 Jau. 

t 05 

t M 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural 


X06 

X „ 

High School . . 

69 

6 Fel). 



Kiverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

74 

6 

31 

6 „ 

C. Wilton, BUgh Street, Muswellbrook 

75 

3 Mar. 

X 38 

19 „ 

N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Abeideen 


100 

20 „ 

Angus). . 

xB8 

X2 „ 

80 

25 .. 

Forster and Sons, Abmgton, Armidale ( Jerseys) 

87 

X 3 M 

23 

3 April. 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 


20 „ 

x8 

5 t. 

St. Ignatius College, Riverview 

25 

' 27 .. 

102 

xo „ 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 




Hospital . . 

T. J. Wilks, “ Oaks Farm,” Muswellbrook ... 

26 

x May. 

32 

X 5 » 

37 

5 June. 

190 

X 7 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen limes 

162 

24 „ 

(Jerseys) . 

G. T. Reid, “ Narrengullen,” Yass 

73 

274 

27 » 

3 Julv- 


Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong 

St. V’^incent’s Bo^’ Home, Westmead 
Lidcombe State Ho^ital and Home .. 

N. East, Gura Flat Road, Inverell 

49 

9 » 

137 

26 „ 

36 

20 „ 

x6a 

31 .. 

106 

30 „ 

23 

12 May. 

6 t 

13 Aug. 

53 

X 4 .. 

Bhsman Brm., Inverell 

28 

X 3 

10 

15 .. 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., ramworth 


22 

X 5 „ 

(Beef Shorthorns) . . 

82 

28 

6 

30 



i 


Tubercle-tree Areas. 


The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis ; — 


Bombala Area. 
Inverell Area. 
Braid wood Area. 


Municipality of Muswellbrook. 
Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


1943-44 Egg-laying Competition. 


Poultry-farmers are reminded that appli¬ 
cations for pens in the 1943-44 Egg-laying 
Competition to commence at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Richmond, on ist 
Apiil, 1943, will dose on 6th January, 1943, 


by which date the application form showing 
particulars of stock owned at 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1942, must be in the hands of the 
Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond. 
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NO 

CHRISTNIS EICURSIONS 


There will not be any Excursion 
trains or Excursion fares from or to 
the country this Christmas. 

This announcement is in keeping 
with the resolve of the Authorities 
to restrict civilian railway travel to 
cases of absolute necessity. 

Appeals already made to the 
public not to use the railways un- 
necessarily have met with a gratify¬ 
ing response, and the Commissioner 
for Railways, Mr. T. J. Hartigan, 
has no doubt that the people will 
continue to co-operate cheerfully in 
the great “ Win the War ’* effort 
which the railways are making. 

It is hoped that the time is not far 
distant when the people may welcome 
a post'War return of the efficient ser¬ 
vices and the concessions which they 
enjoyed in happier times. 


S. R. Nicholas, 

Acting Secretary for Railwayt. 


YOU CAN STILL BUY 
BERGER’S 

In our ]82 years of colour and 
paint manufacture we kave 
heard the roll of war drums 
many times and have seen the 
battle colours of Old England 
furl in victory again and again. 
From the time of our inception 
in the year 1760, when Lewis 
Berger made the finest quality 
dry colours, through the many 
complex developments in paint 
manufacture, Lewis Berger and 
Sons have always been in the 
vanguard in producing paint 
products of the highest standard. 
Now, to-day, under the exigencies 
of war. the call is for a paint 
formulated from Australian raw 
materials, and our laboratories 
have immediately responded. 
They have developed a range of 
prepared paint to wartime speci¬ 
fications. A range outstanding 
for durable quality, giving long- 
lasting protection to the nation^s 
assets—the homes and buildings 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
★ A complete range of Berger 
paint products is available for 
all requirements, 

Berger’s 

Paint 

^Keeps on Keeping enJ^ 
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For 

STOCK OWNERS 
and ^ 

POULTRYMEN 


Imperial 


Provide the Necessary 
Protein 
Supplements 


IMPERIAL 

STOCK FOOD PRODUCTS 


Obtainable from — 

# Riverstone Meat Co. Pty. 

5 OXonnell Street, Sydney. 

# Redbank Meat Works Pty. Ltd., Stanley 
Street, South Brisbane. 


• W. Angliss Sl Co. (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 
42 Bourke Street, Melbourne. 

# Central Queensland Meat Export Co., 
Lakes Creek, Rockhampton 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(hstabhsheJ 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding forty 
million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full Information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent—the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street* 
(Box 7A, G.P.O,), Sydney. 

W. B. GEDDES, Public Tructmo. 


WOOLGROWERS! 

We specialize in Earmarkers, Tar 
Brands, Ear Labels, etc., for the 
sheep industrya 



Galvanised Iron Studlock (Regd.) Pattern 
Sheep Ear Labels* 15/* per 100. Price 
includes numbering and stamping with 
name. 

Shop trading hours for the present— 

8.45 a.m. to 12.15 p.m. 

1.30 p.m. to 2.30 p.m. 

W. JNO. BAKER, 

PTY. LTD. 

3 HUNTER STREET, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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RAISING AUTUMN COCKERELS. 


AT a meeting of the Table Poultry Council held a few months ago representatives ol the 
dressed poultry trade expressed concern at the shortage of market cockerels, and stated 
that there were indications that insufficient birds would be available to meet ffie demand; 
also that high prices could be expected to rule for some time to come. In view of tiiis 
they suggested that poultry farmers should be encouraged to raise more market birds 
to meet tiie demand. 

However the matter is one of economics and if good prices are maintained this 
will result in a greater number of cockerels being raised next autumn. Since the meeting 
referred to, prices have fluctuated somewhat, but are still above the average for good 
quality co^erek and hens. Whether these prices will be maintained after Christmas 
remains to be seen, and this will be the main factor in deciding whether it is worth while 
concentrating upon the production of table birds in the autumn. 


There is usually a shortage uf ])niue 
c(jckcrels between Ma> and September, and 
while it IS not likely tliat there will be siuli 
an acute shortage next >ear as existed dur¬ 
ing that period this year, there should be a 
ready demand. Those who have suitable 
facilities for raising cockerels early m the 
year might give consideration to the matter, 
having regard to market position at the time 
No attempt should be made, however, to 
raise autumn chickens where they would 
have to be run over ground wliich has been 
contaminated by constant stocking, or if 
conditions do not permit of the pens being 
cleaned up and spelled for ‘several months 
before the spring chickens are placed in 
them. 


1 bus where it is proposed to rear autumn 
chit kens they should be hatched betw^een 
the niuldlc of Janiicirv and the middle of 
March Well reared birds hatched dunnv 
that i)enod will usually realise good prices 
when 3^2 to 4^6 months old, and sometime 
even al a younger age. 

Factors Affecting Autumn Hatching. 

It IS ]>robable that those who depend upon 
jnirchasing day-old cockerels will have difll- 
cult) in securing supplies, as only a limited 
number of hatcheries usUaJV cater for this 
trade—and owing to laboijir difficulties there 
may he less this coming Fenson. In any case, 
most hatcheries will not sell the cockerels 
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separately, as the demand for autumn- 
hatched pullets is limited compared with 
that for those produced in the spring. How¬ 
ever, except for the cost there is nothing 
against raising both sexes for the market. 

The alternative to purchasing chickens is 
to hatch them on the farm, but the shortage 
of labour and the difficulty of obtaining suffi¬ 
cient suitable eggs are the limiting factors. 
As far as the eggs are concerned, the earlier 
a start is made to fill the incubators after 
Christmas, the better, as with the approach 
of the moulting season, both the quantity 
and the quality of the eggs deteriorate, 
affecting hatching results, so that a lower 
percentage might be expected than during 
the normal rearing season. 

When penning breeding stock, only 
mature birds should be selected. The idea 
of using young pullets and cockerels hatched 
during last spring should not be entertained, 
as strong chickens cannot be expected from 


immature birds; moveover, such pullets 
would be producing a large percentage of 
small eggs during the early part of the sea¬ 
son. There would be no objection, how¬ 
ever, to using birds hatched during April 
or May last. 

The male birds require to be in good 
condition; hence they must be kept apart 
from the hens for some weeks before being 
placed in the breeding pens. More care 
than usual should be given them, and they 
should be treated for body lice before being 
placed in the pens; also once or twice 
during the season, if necessary. It is ad¬ 
visable to give the males an extra feed, 
preferably of maize, during the day, and as 
in most cases they will be with flocks of 
hens, the best means of doing this is to nail 
a few small tins on the walls of the pens at a 
height which will enable the males, but not 
the hens, to reach the feed. 


The Costs of Production. 


In a review of the figures showing the pre¬ 
sent cost of egg production, which were 
published in the October issue of these 
‘‘Notes,the Chairman of the Egg Market¬ 
ing Board. Mr. R. C. Blake, draws the con¬ 
clusion that, according to the figures quoted, 
the average price of eggs would require to 
he over is. yd. per dozen Avhen feeding 
costs exceeded ys. gd. per annum This is 
quite correct, provided that the basic wage 
remains the same. A further statement b} 
Mr Blake that ‘'on these figures, poiiftrx 


farming over a period of thirt> >ears could 
not have been profitable, yet the industry 
has grown rapidly in that time,” is not justi¬ 
fied, however, for over a number of years 
duting that period the average gross price 
was in excess of is yd. per dozen, and, 
although feeding costs were higher then 
than ys. od in some years, the higher aver- 
dge egg prices more than made up the 
difference. 

The IS y.afiSd pei dozen for eggs men¬ 
tioned m the estimate, w^as the gross return 



W«IL$fowii Aatuma CookertU ( 4 I Moatha 014) R«t4y for Msrluit. 
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Prime WhlteJ^ghorn Coekereli of the Same Age. 


uecebsary to allow for the present babic 
wage and other legitimate charges. In the 
published fagures allowance was made for 
interest on capital, and depreciation on plant 
amounting to £79, and for payment of the 
present basic wage of £4 14s. od. per 
week, which together constitute £323 8s. od 
of the cost shown. No one will claim that 
the poultry farmer is not entitled to chaige 
interest on the money invested and allow 
for depreciation. As a matter of fact, in 
many cases the farmer has to meet interest 
on mortgage—probably at a higher rate 
than that shown. 

Over the leanest years, however, most 
poultry farmers have had to forego interest 
on the capital invested, and have not been 
able to m^e any provision for depreciation 
on plant and equipment, with the result that 
they have not been able to carry out neces¬ 
sary repairs. 

The climax came last year when the 
return over cost of feeding fell to 4s. per 
hen. This left practically nothing for liv¬ 
ing expenses in cases where interest charges 
had to be met, and the result was an exodus 
from the industry. Those who were in the 
fortunate position of owning their farms, 
or whose produce merchants had suffi¬ 
cient faith in them to allow extended credit, 
were better able to withstand such a dis¬ 
astrous year, but in many cases farmers had 
to seek other employment to keep their 
farms going. 

Last Year’s Retarns. 

An estimate of expenditure and income 
last year, on a farm of one thousand layers, 
leaving out the basic wage and interest and 


depreciation, will show the amount on 
which the poultry farmer had to exist. 
Several other recent years were little better. 
The figures are as follows:— 

Figures for 1941-42 


kxpicnditure — 

L 

s. 

d. 

Cost of feeding 1,000 layers 




@ 8s. per head .. 

Feed and fuel to raise 600 

400 

0 

0 

pullets to productive age 
@ 2s. 2j4d. each .. 

66 

5 

0 

Municipal or Shire rates 




and water rates and excess 
water 

25 

0 

0 

Incidental expenses, vacci¬ 



nation, etc. 

Marketing costs (freight or 

1.5 

0 

0 

cartage, pool deductions, 
commission, etc.) .. 

150 

0 

0 


i656 

5 

0 

Income — 




12,000 dozen eggs is 3d. 




per dozen .. 

75 ^ 

0 

0 

Less expenditure 

656 

5 

0 

Retuin 

^93 15 

0 


Ihere is no denying that the industry 
has been on the bread-line for the greater 
part of eleven years (undoubtedly beyond 
the control of the Egg Board), and that 
it is long overdue for a more prosperous 
era. The fact that production has greatly 
increased in recent years is not so much due 
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to greater numbers taking up poultry farm¬ 
ing, as to the larger nocks rendered 
necessary by low returns. 

Prospects for Season 1942*43^ 

"J'his year, judging by prices ruling so 
far, the average gross return per dozen will 
be about is. yd., which will allow poultry 
farmers a decent living in conformity with 
Australian conditions, but it must be bome 
in mind that in many instances debts in¬ 
curred over past years liave to be met; thus 
a series of good years is necessary to enable 
proper rehabilitation. 

The accompanying statement shows an 
estimate of expenditure and income, ex¬ 
cluding the basic wage and interest and 
depreciation, calculated on the same basis 
as the figures for last year and on the 
assumption that the gross return to the 
farmer will equal the is. j)er dozen 

shown as the cost of jiroductiun. 

If this figure is realised the farmer will 
receive the basic wage, and an amount of 
£79 shown in the original estimate for 
interest and depreciation. 

These estimates are all based upon an 
average production of twelve dozen eggs 
jier hen per annum, and, of course, any 


producer getting a higher average or sell¬ 
ing his eggs to better advantage as a 
producer agent would show a greater return. 

1942-43 Figures, 


Expfnditure — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Cost of feeding 1,000 layers 




^ @7s. 9d. per head 

Feed and fuel to raise 600 

3S7 

10 

0 

pullets to productive age @ 
2s. 1 d. each 

62 

10 

0 

Municipal anti Shire rates 




and water rate.s and excess 
water .. 

25 

0 

0 

Incidental expenses, vaccina¬ 



tion, etc. .. 

Marketing costs, freight or 

15 

0 

0 

cartage, pool deductions, 
etc. 

150 

0 

0 


£640 

0 

0 

In came — 




I2,0(X) dozen eggs @ 




is. 7.268d. per dozen 


8 

0 

Less expenditure 

f)40 

0 

0 

Fetiirn 

^323 

8 

0 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang^s disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free 


Owner and Addiees. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshires). 

Bauerle, P, A., Holbrook. 

Bush, W., Ben Lomond . 

Callan Park Wi^ntal Hospital (Alienleen Angus) 

Carrick, G., “ Clonlea,” Central TUba . 

Cowra Expenment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education—Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford. 

Dixson, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill. 

East, N., Gum Flat Road, Inverell . 

Edwards, G. H., ♦* Rothwick,” Uralla (Jerseys). 

Fairbricke Farm School, Molong. 

Farter Memmal Agncultural High School. Nemingba 
Forster and Sons, Abington, Annidale (Jerseys) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angus) .. 
Grafton Experiment Farm (AusUalian Illawaira Short 

horn). . 

Hawkesbury Agncultural (Allege, Richmond (Jerseys).. 

Hicks A, A., Estate, Culcalm . 

Hill, E, Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jeweys) 

Hordern, E. D., Cabramatta (A.I.S.) . 

HurlstofM Agxi^tural High School, Glenfiald. 

KElen, E. L., ** Pine Patk,” Mumbil . 

Leitch, J. F., ** Timbridfe ,*" Merriwa (Aberdeen-Angu% 


Number j 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


31 McEachern, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) . 

q Martin Bros., “ Narooma,** Urana-road, Wagga 
x8 Morisset Mental Hospital. 

29 Navua Ltd,, Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jenn^) 

37 New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseyi) 

71 New England University Collie, Armidale . 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co^ Tamworth . . 

30 Reid, G. T,, “ Narrangullen,** Yass . 

24 Robertson, D. H., Scone. 

43 Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

4 Salway, A. £., Cobargo ... 

93 Skinner, D. S., ** Wyworrie,** Ben Lomond 

3S Smith, Jas. C., Ben Lomond . 

365 Stewart, Sir Frederick, *^St. Cloud Stud,** Spurway 

x88 street, Dundas. 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie . 

93 Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen, N.S.W. 

108 W^er, Jas. R., ** Strathdoon,** Wolt^y Park 
52 White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyrm (Aberdeon- 

100 Angus) . 

95 Williams, Chas., Ben Lomond . 

39 Young, A. H., " Rock Lynn,** Cudal (Polled Beef Short- 

202 horns) ... . 

48_ _ 


9 

80 

139 

r6 

83 

Sa 

57 

95 

IS 

st 

Si 

$2 

137 

i7 


Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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The Sinking of lanks and Dims for 

Conservation of Water [Til J 53 , 495 
Xo Lstimitc Capacities of links and 

Dams [Ill ] 53 , 452 

AgriruJtural Labour. fSee Farm Libour 

Agricultural Legislation 

\bohtion of Dipping lets on Sb)ck 
Leaving Qiuvrantme Aicis lor 
Clean Country 53 , 170 

\ New Fruit fly Xhoclaination 53 , 510 

An Altci ition in I ruit I h Rtgulitions 53 , 550- 
Cat tic Jic.k Eraduation to Proieed 53 , 154 

( ontrol of \ e termxn Prcpaiatioiis 53 , 454 
Control Order for the Disposal ed the 

Citrus Crop 53 , 45^ 

IIoTse breeding Act 1040 53 , 14S 

Import and 1 xport of \uimals md 
Animal Produ< ts QuarintiiK 
Regulations Recently Altered 53, 204 

it IS No Longer Necessm l) Rieisbi 

Orchards 53 , -h 

1 imits Placed on Kel nl lluu M ir-.ins 

of Ap])k ml ]\os 53 , 3t>t> 

I oultiv 1 ooelsl lifts Dehiud in the sto k 

1 oodstull» A( t 53 , 340 

Kegisti lion oi Stock Bi mils At 1 53 , it>b 

J\i^ul ition ef K till Sillm^ M irgiii of 

\pples ind 1 I us 53 , 3O6 

If re^istrili)!! e>l St illu ns under the 
Hors( bnciling \it 1040 - Due 
I 1 M luh 53 , 71 

i\e trie tion e>ii Stot.k 1 k ks ^nd on Phos 

])h lies and Silt for Sheep 63 , 501 

Stilhoiis K -,isteiid under the Iloise- 

brtedingA(t leijo 53,17 77 

it Hint iml SIkim firmer Rights and 

Tit sp msibilitu s 53, i 

lln Bi indiiig ol Cattlt TVietual Hints 

1 e val Requirements 53 , 

AM le it IT Jives ting Award 63 , 545 

Agricultural Literature— 

An Lducationil Service on a fknnanent 

Bisib- Iht Punted Word 53 , 300 

- AV u <x s — 

Peasonous Plants of New South \A lUs 53 , 510 

The Breeding Care and Tianmg of 

bhtep Dogs ... .. 53 , 305 
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Fa&e* 

Agrieiiltural Societies* Shows 

68,^6 112 162 214 26S 

Acrricultural Statistics — 

Bntain s A^mazing W ir Lliort 53 , 445 

Onft m Dairying— lake Stock Novv 63 , 209 
Lstimate oi New South Wales Wheat 

( lop 1042 43 58 , 337 

Wheit Pines on S\clue3 Market ikon 

iQiji 63 , 18-) 

Agncultural Tenancies 

lenant and Shuefinntr Kiqhts ind 

Ft sponsibihtios 53 , i 

Agriculture Otneral 

Adapting Austrill ill \ginultui( to th< 

W ar 53 , “5 

Dengue Wit f ffort Hire item d 5 ? 241 


Agrotnyza phaseoli (Hem Ih) fS/^ hi 
set Is Injurious J 

Almonds 

- Ihs(asi s (Ufd J^( t 

Chemu il Iridieitioi ol Crmn (/ill 

[111 53, 

Alternana passiflorae (Hiown Spit oi 
Pis^-ion 1 lint [Se/ i unw,i 
SptiipL ] 

Amaranthus (\ anous spe c u s) j ^ W ee ds 
^picific I 

Anguillulina dipsaci (stem \etnitodtj 
I Nematodes Spedfu 

Animal Disease Control {Sf e V e te nn n v 
Scienef ind Ih vctiee 

Animal Quarantine. [ \ etenn u \ s urn 

and Tjactice j 

Anthrax. I sh<< p Disia^is a i i 1 1 t 

Ants. (S^tfHecs Ihsiasts and Pc 

Aphis gossypii (Melon or Pumpkin ^ 

I ker Insects injurious ^pi if 

Apple and Pear 

Cool Storage ed (•rann\ Smith Apples 


Without Oil Wraps Ihc i^rob I 

lem ol Supeificiil Scald 53 , 170 

Drying \ppl(s 53 , e)o 

Limits of Re till Selling Maigins 53 , ?(>0 

Packing Chirts 53 , 129 

Reworking Apple and Pear Trees 

fill 1 53, 3^7 321 47 / 

Select! >n and Cart, of S< 10 ns for Kc 

working Dt c id nous Trees 53, 324 

The Cool Stoiagf of Apples and Pears 
with Special Reference to ] ate 
Stoiagf ot Apples 63, i/<i 

T he Drying of Pears 63, 24 

ihc Packhams Inumph l*ear [III 63, 325 

The Need lor C arc in Se lecting Budding 

and Drafting Wood 53, 127 

The I*runing of the Williams Pear 

[Iin 53, 321 

— Dutase^ and 

A New I ruit fl) Piociimation 53, 5 it> 

A Weevil Pest (Peipans virmtculatu^) 

fin 1 68, 3« 

Codbng Moth \ ahie of Calvx Sprav 53, 4 O 6 
Eradie^ant Spra\s for Apple and Pear 

Black Spot [Ill J 63, 46 / 


Page. 

Apricot. [Sfc Peach Nectarine and Apu 
cot 

ArmlUaria Root Rot. [See? Citrus Dtstases 
and I ats^ 

Arsenical Residues. [Sc e Vc ge ta bk s ] 

Astrebla lappacea (( urlv Mitchell Grass) 

(See (*i isses —S/?cc?//c 


B 


Bacterial Blight. ( Be ms -Diseasis and 
Pest J 

Barley 

Bar It \ Glim lor Stc^i k Iced—Mav be 
\ scti l(onomi( illy for Most 
Amm ils 53, 211 

\aTiftus of 1 111 \ Rctomnicndcd for 

i <)42 Sowings 63, 

\ me ties Recoinnuiidtd fen 1945 44 

Sow mg 53, 539 

Wheat Harvestmg Award 63, 545 

Bathurst Experiment Farm {Sctf 1 xptn 
ment I arms and Stations ) 


Bean Butterfly (/ueeria labradu% ) f 
Insects Injurious —Spccifii ] 

Bean Fly ( l^r m\ i fhauoh) (See In 
seels Injuiious specific! 

Bean Leaf-hopper (I m/ccrsca sp ) [S^'f 

Insects Injunous *^peoi/t( 

Bean Weevil {hnuhns ilfutu) (sc 
Inseets Injurious Spaifu 

Bean-pod Borer (Main n ttdufald) \^tt 
Jrise ts liijuiieius ^ptnpe 

Beans - 

Grow More P >I or Climb Be ins 
- Dim iM T f I ( t-y 
\ngul ir L.e ii ^pot ITU 
\nthi venose |l 

Bae ten il Blight H do hiu G jlllT 

I e in 1 i\ ( lcyom\za phase hi ) tjU 

Bean Weevil \Brurhnf ohjeitu ) [111 j 

Diseases of Be ms |Ill 

J us mum Roe>t itot [III 

Mosaic (lllj 

Pests of Be m [111 J 

Rust (111 

Scald Disease (111 

Stem hclwomi Disease ot I reneh Be ms 

[lU] 

Beef. [Sre^ Cattle i 


63, 5 « 


63, 420 
53, 4^4 
53, 132 
53, 330 
63, 424 
58, 426 
53, 425 
53, 511 
53, 428 
53, 4-^7 

53, 93 


Bees 

A C olonv I stabhshed in a Hollow J og 

flip 53, 14 ^ 

A Hand\ Apiaiv Iruek [III] 58, 526 

\ fable lor Holding Uncapped Combs 

fill 1 58, 182 

An 1 dueational St 1 vice cm a Permanent 

Basis 53, 390 

Artificial Inc lease to Replace fosses 

[HP 53, 433 

Artihcial Insemination of Queen Bets 53, 380 

Ikt farming m Cyprus |ill] 53, 337 

Branding of Queen Bees 58, 5 S 0 
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Bees —continued 

Control of Drone Raising 
Control of Swarming [III I 
Dione-Uying Queens 
Dry Weather Problems 
Early Season Inspections 
Exti acting Outdoors is Undfsirabk 
Hints on Lxtraction 
Housing the bwami 

Introducing a New Quten— I sing the 
C ig^ m Whu h It Was Mailed 
Introduang liiiporbd Queens jlll | 

Monthly Notes 58, iSi 202 

47 - 

Nuclei Colonics lor Ikginmis (111 | 

Placing of Brood Combs 
Savings of Motor lud b> Co(»pcrition 
Th( Bee Lai v le [III j 
The Hone> Market and Piobhius of 
Securing Equipment 
Tht Importaiisc of Breed Improvement 
Liil 

Ihe Import incc of I arl> Bioodreuing 
The Rok ol the Smill Bh ktcpei in the 
W ti r ftort 

Wartime Dtmind tc^r Hon(> and Btt'- 
wax 

- and Pc l'> 

Acarinc or IsU ol Wight Disease -A 
Possible New C me (Icipmcol) 

Ameiican 1 oul Brood Disease 
^n Ant proof Hive Stind (111 < 

Cudtssntsb IS Hesy)onsibk foi the 
Spiftvd of Brood Diseise 

Beetroot — 

— Dista ( and Pt st - 
Diseases of Iket (nown for Seed 

Black Beetle. Mai/e- Diseases and 

J^csis j 

Black Rot {Bn (it mm taniftsirt) {S/e 
hungi ind Baeb na — 

Blacksmithing 

Blacksmithing on the I inn With 
Hmt^ on W e Iding and It mp< ring 
(III 53, Z 2 -* 26 c) 

Black Spot [Se-f \ppU md Pe ir ])i tsts 
ant Pests ] 

Blossom-end Rot. [Stc lomiloes —Jh a e 
and Ptsts 


Page 

58, 


53, 

472 

53, 

3 % 

53, 

141 

53, 

3^5 

58, 

XH4 

63, 

52b 

53, 

4/ 1 

53, 

433 

53, 

IP 


48S 

5^1 

57b 

53, 

3D 

53, 

174 

53, 

43^ 

53, 

-bl 

53, 


53, 

57b 

53, 

i3b 

53, 

435 

53, 

300 

53, 


53, 

181 

53, 

182 

53, 

471 

53, 

138 


Blowflies. \^ce Sheet) Diseases and 

Pests ] 

Bordeaux Mixture. (See 1 ungicides and 

Insceticides j 

Botulism. [See» Poultry Diseases and 
Pest ] 

Branding Catue. [ 'see ( attle 1 

Brands for Stock. (Set Name s of Animals ] 

Brovicoryne brassicae (( ibbige Aphul) 
fSe,^ Insects Injurious— Sptoific'} 

Bronxe or Spotted Wilt, [bee? Tomato— 
Diseasi ^ and Posts ] 

Brown Rot (ScleioUma ftucUcola) [Se'e 
Fungi —Spiuftc ] 


Brucellosis [See* Pigs Diseases and Pests J 

Bruchus objectus (Lean Weexib [See 
Insects Injurious- 'specific ] 

Budding. [Set Grafting and Budding ] 

Bull Banks ( See Cattle ' 

Bush Fires 

ior N ihonal St*curP\ Prevent Bush 
I IKS 

Butter 

Care of Butler Room Woodwoik 
(III 

1 o< il M iTk( t Blitter Qn ilitv 

c 

Cabbage and Cauliflower— 

1 oc I \ duo of Cabbigcs ind lurmjis 

D 1 and Prsts 

i d>l \}>hids {M\ us pti icae md 
/ ; ucr\m bin uac) [ lU 

Cdliijt Moth [Pint ll i manthfinnis) 

nil] 

Jhst ises of C ibbi^s ( lulifioweis and 
luimp^ [111 

Seed Ircitinent to Contiol Bl i k Rot 
indBluklfg (111] 

Cabbage Aphid (us per and htai 
toiynt h> ass teat) (See' Insects 
Injuiious Spf iju 1 

Cabbage Moth (PlutiHu mat uhpcnnis) 

[ S/e* Injects Injurious '^p cilic ] 

Cadelle Beetle {JtuebioiU nnunianu us) 

I Se< Insects Injurious - S/><n; j 

Cahroa Iimaclna (Ch(ir\ Slug) (ve 

InsccU Injurious - 'speciju ] 

Canker. [*> t lomato Hi asis and 
I (Sts 

Caponising. (Ne Poultry | 

Carrot Aphid (c a aneHa sp ) [st/ Insects 
Injurious spe tpt j 

Carrots - 

anot Seed Production at 1 ccton Px 
pc nine nt I am [111 

— Dtst i es and f cst 

Disc as< s of C irrots thrown loi Sced 

I e ts of C a rots {\ egc t iblc wee v il c uiot 
aphid and leaf hoppers or jassids) 
[Hi] 

Castor Beans— 

•\ Re idv 'Mdikct foi Wild t istor Beans 

Cat Flea {i Unoicpnalides tarns) [Sec 
Insects Injurious—S/)tu/7r ] 

Cattle - 

Abe idee n \ngus C rossbieds [IIP 

i)trlc> C«run foi Stock Peed Ma> be 
Used 1 onomir ilh for Most \ni 
mats 

Beef ( ittle Industrv \}>erdtcn An^us 
Breed Plays a lei inj[ Pat 
[fill 

Beef Produetion in New South Wil 


V 

Pac ^ 

63, 503 

53, 46 
53, 440 

53, 446 

53, 237 
53, 254 
53, 504 
58, 102 


53, 459 
63, 13B 

53, 2 hi 
53, ..I 

53, 4(^H 

53, 211 

53, 401 
53, 399 
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Cattle —contin ued. 


Page, 


Branding of Cattle—Practical Hints— 

Legal Requirements . 58 t 306 

Bull Banks—Suggested War Emergency 

Measure . 58 , 170 

Distribution of Aberdeen Angus Cattle 

in New South Wales, [Map.] ... 53 , 407 
Feeding of Wheat and Wheatmeal to 

Farm Livestock. 53 255 

How to Obtain a Registered Brand ... 68, 168 

How to Select a Bull. [Ill.] ... ... 53 , 404 

Licks and Mineral Supplements—The 
Requirements of Sheep, Cattle, 

Pigs and Horses. [Ill.] . 53 , 410 

Neck Chains Used in U.S.A. ... ... 58 , 406 

Oil Meals—Not Sufficiently Appreciated 

as Stock Food . 53 , 21 

Selecting Cows for the Beef Herd. [Ill.] 58 , 402 
Two Forms for Presenting Pedigrees ... 53 , 409 


- Diseases cijul Pests — 

Abolition of Dipping Fees on Stock 
Leaving Tick Quarantine Areas 
for Clean Country ... ... 53 , 170 

Abortion Free Herds 53 , 112. 174, 248, 298. 319, 
398. 444, 490. 53b, 586 
Bntain’.s Cattle Health Insurance 

Scheme, to Effect Big Saving ... 53 , 40c- 

Cattle Dips Blown Up . 53 , 154 

Cattle Tick Eradication—Methods Based 

on World Experience . 53 , 499 

Cattle Tick Eradication to Proceed ... 53 , 154 

Cattle Tick Facts Told by Stockowners 
Who Have Been Through an 
Eradication Campaign ... ... 53 , 45 

Dipping for Cattle Tick—No Loss of 

Production . 53 , 56 

Dreaded Tick Fever—All Daiiynng Dis¬ 
tricts Endangerc^d ... ... 53 , 83 

Ergot Poisoning of Cattle . 63 , 348 

Mastitis and Contagious Abortion ... 53 , 120 
No Abortions During Twelve Months— 

Regular Dipping for Cattle Tick 

Eradication . 63 , 442 

Pleuro-pneumonia is Sometimes Con¬ 
fused with Digestive Troubles ... 53 , 48 

To Destroy Anthrax Carcases. 53 , 122 

Tubercle-free Herds 53 , 86, 123, 173, 247, 279, 

318, 397. 443 - 4 ^ 9 . 535 - 5^2 
{See also Dairy Cattle.] 

tlattld Tick. [See Cattle— Diseases and 
Pests,] 

'Cauliflowers, [See Cabbages and Cauli¬ 
flowers.] 

Cavariella sp. (Carrot Aphid), [See Insects, 

Inj urious— Specific.] 


Celery— 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Late Blight. [Ill.] . 53 , 139 

Ceratia hHariS (Pumpkin Beetle). [See In¬ 
sects, Injurious— Specific,] 

Ceroplastes destructor (White Wax Scale;. 

Insects, Injurious— Specific.] 

Charcoal Cool Safe. [See Cool Storage.] 


Page. 

Cherries— 

Bunch-facing of Cherries Saves Labour... 53 , 481 
Women's Land Army Harvests Cherries 

at Young. 53 , 537 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Cherry Aphids (Myzus cerasi) . 53 , 432 

Cherry Sawfly (Califoa limacina) ... 53 , 136 

Cherry Slug (Cahroa limacina). [See In¬ 
sects, Injurious— Specific^ 

Chick Sexing. [See Poultry.] 

Citrus— 

Citrus Trees and Then Irrigation Needs, 


[Ill.] . 63 , 56^ 

Controlled Disposal of the Citrus Crop ... 63 , 458 
Green Manuring in Coastal Districts ... 53 , 87 

Manganese and Zinc Deficiencies in 

Coastal Cit us Trees. [Ill.] ... 53 , 90 

Selected Citrus Buds—The Co-operative 


Bud Selection Society Ltd. 53 , 172, 2x0, 
291. 47 L 532 

- Disease^, and Pests-- 

Armillaria Root Rot. (til.] ... ... 53 , 242 

Citrus D<‘chne in tlie Miirrumbidgee 
Iiligation Area—Importance of 
Pliv tophthora h'oot Rot [ 111 .]... 53 , 415 
Citrus Nematode (Tytc hhiflus semipene- 

bans), [1111 ... ... ... 53 , 

" Dicky Rice ” Weevil. [ 111 .] . 53 , 431 

Diseases caused Lv the Fungus Sclero- 

tinta, {Ill.] ... ... ... 53 , 241 

Melanose of Citrus. [ 111 .] ... ... 53 , 2 <3 

White Wax Scale f'eroplastes destructor) 53 , i'-)4 

Clover- 

Causes of Poor Germination in Ball 

Clover Se<.d ... ... ... 53 , 226 

Wimmera Rye Grass and Subterranean 
Clover—An Hconomical Pasture 
Irrigation. [Hi.]. 53 , 13 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Red-legged Earth Mite (Penthaleus 

major), [Ill] ... ... ... 63 , 285 

Codling Moth (Cydia pomonella). [SfJe 
Insects, lujuriou.s— Spccitic.] 

Coffee— 

Coffee Substitute Made from Wheat, 

Malt and Sugar ... ... ... 53 , 250 

Cold Storage— 

Cold Storage of Grapes Experiments ... 53 , 533 
Cool Storage of Granny Smith Apples 
Without Oil Wraps—The Prob¬ 
lem of Sujxjrficial Scald. 53 , 176 

The Cool Storage of Apples and Pears 
With Special Reference to Late 
Storage of Apples . 53 , 179 

Common Tumble Weed (Amaranthus alhus), 

[See Weeds— Specific.] 

Concrete--^ 

Concrete's l^art in Britam's War Effort... 53 , 365 

Contagious Abortion. [See Cattle—Dw- 
eases and Pests.] 

Convolvulus arvensls (Field Bindweed or 
Wild Morning Glory), [See Weeds 
— Specific.] 
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Page. 

Cool Storage— 

A Charcoal Cool Safe. ] . 53 , 547 

Coon Bug (Oxycarenus arctatus). [Sec In¬ 
sects, Injurious— Specific.] 

Copra. [See Fodders and Food Stuffs] 

Corn Crib. [See Maize.] 

Cotton— 

Appeal for Experimentalists with Cot¬ 
ton . 53 , 454 

To Establish Cotton Growing in New 

South Wales . ... 53 , 400 

Cowra Experiment Farm. [See Experiment 
Farms and Stations.] 

Crown Gall. Peaches - -Diseases a»d 

Pests J 

Crusader Bug profa^ia). [See Tn- 

bects, Injurious! 

Ctenooephalides (various species). [Se* 

Inset Is, Injuiious —Spat lie ^ 

Cucurbits. [.‘Vce Pumpknib, Melons, 
Squashes, et^ 

Cultivation and Cultural Methods — 

Erosion ('ontiol on ('oastal Farms—A 
Problem of Soil Prolodion and 
Fertility Maintenance. [Ill j ... 53 , 3 

Curly Mitchell Grass (Asirehla lappacea, 

Domm ) [kSVc Grasbes -Speafic ] 

Custard Apple - 

The Custiird Apple, [111 ’ ... 53 , 475, 521 

Cut Worms (Nochiidae). In>.pcts, 

Injurious —Specific ^ 

Cydla pomonelia (Codling Moth). In¬ 
sects. Injurious— Specific j] 

Cylas formicarius (Sweet Potato Weevil). 

[See Insects, Injurious— Specific] 

D 

Dairy Cattle— 

Culling the. l)air> Herd. 53 , 1O9 

Feeding Dairy Cattle . 53 , 553 

Guernseys -ihe (ioldt‘ii Butter Bretxl. 

[Ill] . 53 , 355 

Official Kecordingb ol the Department's 

Herds . 53 , 72 

Sale of Guernsey Bulls from Wollongbar 

Experiment Farm ... ... 53 , 354 

The World's Oldest Cow ... . 53 , 48 

Triplet Calve.s to Jersey cow “ Wagga 

Iruda'^ [ 111 ] . 53 , 23S 

[See also Cattle, Dairying] 

Dairying- 

Dairying at Nyngan—Ihe Value of 

Irrigated Lucerne. [ 111 .]. 53 , 171 

Dairying Notes (Monthly). [III.] 58 , 45, 83, 

i6g. 

Da^ Science Schools, 1942 53 , 234 

Drift in Dairying—Take Stock Now ... 53 , 299 
Milking Machine Rubbers—Shortage of 
Supply Makes Care Essential 

[Ill.] . 53 , 276 

New Chief Dairy Instructor Appointed... 68, 85 


Ddkyhig—continued. 

Superjihosphate Shortage on Dairy 
Farms—^Make Better Use of 

Farmyard Manure . 

[See also Butter; Dairy Cattle; Milk and 
Cream.] 


Page. 


53 , 125 


Damping-ofT. [See Plants —Diseases and 
Pats.] 

Dams. [Sec Agricultural Engineering Im¬ 
plements, etc.] 

Dengue. [See Agriculture—a/.] 


Department of Agriculture- 

Cadetships in Agriculture, Veterinary 

Science and Practice . 53 , 543 

New Chief Dairy Instructor Appointed... 53 , 85 
The Department Grows Vegetable Seed 53 , 238 

“ Dicky Rice ’* Weevil {Mahuterpes phy- 
tolymus). [See Citrus —Diseases 
and Pests.] 


Dipping. [See Cattle —Diseases and Pests.] 

Discussion Groups. [See Agricultural Edu¬ 
cation.] 


Docking of Lambs. [S^r Veterinary Science 
and Practice] 

Dog Flea [Ctenocephaltdes cams). [ 5 c^ 
Insects, Injurious— 5 pcrt/?r.] 


Dogs— 

The Breeding, Care and Training ol 

Sheep Dogs. (Review.). 53 , 305 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Dog Flea (Ctenocephaltdes cants) ... 58 , 133 

Douglas Mixture. [ 5 c^ Poultry.] 

Drainage— 

Orchard Surface Drains. 53 , 180 

Dry Feeding. [See Pigs.] 


E 


Editorials— 

Adapting Australian Agiiculture to the 

War . 58 , 57 

Beef Production in New South WMes ... 53 , 399 
Dengue—War Effort Threatened ... 58 , 249 
T>rift in Dairying—Take Stock Now ... 68, 2^ 
Food for the Forces—New Federal 

Directorate ... . 63 , 153 

Make the Best of Labour Available ... 53 , 537 
Tenant and Sharefarmer—Rights and 

Responsibilities. 53 , i 

The Volunteer J and Armv . 63 , 491 

Total War Effort on the Farming Front 53 , 445 

Wanted—A Federal Agricultural Ex¬ 
ecutive ... ... ... ... 53 , 203 

War Agricultural Committees.53, 349 

War and Its Influence on Animal Disease 

Control . 53 , 109 

Egg-laying Competition. [See Poultry.] 

Eggs. [See Poultry.] 

Empoasca sp. (Bean X>eaf-ho|/pcr). [Sc^ In- 
se<>ts, Injurious— Specific] 

Encarsia formosa (Wasp Parasite). [ 5 ^^ 

Insects, Beneficial— Specific ] 
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Entero-toxaemia. [See Sheep -Diseases 
and Pi sis ] 

EpUachna 28 *punctata (Loaf-eatmg 

bird) Insects, Injurious — 

Specipc ] 

Eradicant Sprays. I-Srr Fungicnios and 
Insectu ides ] 

Ergot Poisoning. ( W ('attle— 7 -?ia case's and 

Pests, j 

Experiment Farms and Stations - 

Bathurst E^j)cnmenl Faiiii — 

Cool Storage Kxpenments with (nanny 
Smith Apples Without Oil Wraps 
— The l-Yoblem of Superficial 
Scald ... ... ... 63 , lyO 

Cowra Kxpeninf'nt Farm — 

Experiences in Gullv Reclamation 

[111] ... '. 58 , 20S 

Ilawkcsbury Agiicultiual ('clloge — 

A K Tiethowan Memorial Sc liolar- 

ship . 58 , 534 

Egg-laying romjichtion at Hawkes- 
bury AgrKiiltiiial College—^Forti¬ 
eth Yeai'b JU'Sults |Ill] ... 53 , 244 
h>eding Wheat Meal to Poultry ... 53 , 51 

Field Bay T 04 2 53 , 341 

Quality Points Awarded for Male 
Buds and Competition Pullets, 

1042 53 , 341 

Send Your had to ITa^^kebbiiry Agri¬ 
cultural College. 58 , 440 

Tartar Emetic for the Prevention of 
Spotted or Bronze Wilt of To¬ 
matoes . ... 63 , 32 

Eeeton Expenment b'aim-- 

Carrot Seed Production [Ill] ... 58 , 459 
Wollongbar Expenment Farm - 

Sale oi Stud (mernsey Bulls. 63 , 354 

F 

F.A.Q. Wheat. Whea.t--MtUing 

Qualities ] 

Farm Buildings— 

A Chaicoal Cool Safe [Ill.] . 58 , 547 

Farm Labour- 

Make the Best ot Laboui Available ... 53 , 537 
Planned Agriculture -Cru>Ta Distnct's 

Outstanding Example . 63 , 492 

Sch(X)lbovs Do Gcjod Job Harvesting ... 53 , 446 
Tamworth Voluntary Land Workers 

Stook Oat Crop [Ill]. 53 , 538 

The Volunkx‘i Land \nny .68, 491 

Total War Fhort on the Farming Front 53 , 445 
Town Labour Proves Its Worth at 

West Wyalong . . ... ... 53 , 503 

Wheat Harvesting Award ... 58 , 545 

Women’s Land Army Harvest Cherry 

Crop at Young... 53 , 537 

Farmyard Manures. [Ste Manures and Fer¬ 
tilisers.] 

Federal Agrieoltiiral Executive. [SV^ Agri¬ 
cultural Economics] 


Pack. 

Feeding and Feeding Experiments— 

Advue on the Feeding of Livestock ... 53 , 346 
Consider the 1 ood Unit Cost of Feeds 

[ 111 ] . 68, 455 

Feed and Feeding Notes [III ] 58 , 455, 500, 553 

Feeding Dair> Cattle ... ... ... 53 , 553 

Feeding Wheat Meal to Poultry ... 53 , 51 

Oil Meals - Not Sufficiently Appieciated 

as Stoi k P'ood ... . . ... 53 , 21 

Pigs on Wheat Farms—The Monts of 

“ Di> ” heeding [III | ... ... 68, 447 

[ 5 ^^ also 1 oddois and hoodstutfs, 

Forag* Plants and Soiling (Tops, 

(/rasses and Pastures; Names 
of Cif^ps, .Silos and Silage J 

Fencing - 

Supplies of Wire Netting and Fentmg 

for Poultry ... ... ... 53 , 531 

Field Bindweed. (See Weeds i 

Fig Trees. [.SV^* lonestrv and Timbers ] 

Fleas (Puluidae) f ^ee Insects. Injurious - 
Spent!i j 

Flour. [Srf Wheat -Milling Qualities ] 

Fodders and Foodstuffs - 

Barley (jiain lor Stock Feed -May lx* 

(tsfd Eionomioally for Most 

Animals . ... ... 53 , 211 

Britain's AmaUiir Ctardcners Dig for 

VictoTV . 58 , 117 

Copra for Shex-p—Useful if bed as 

Recommended . 53 , 2O1 

E'eeding ol Wheat and Wheat tikmI to 

Faim lavestotk ... . . ... 63 , 255 

Licks and Mineral Suj>i)lements- The 
Requiiements of Sheep, Catlh‘, 
iTgb and Horses [1111 ... ... 68, 410 

Oil Meals -Not Sufhdfntly Appreciated 

as Stock i'ood ... ... ... 63 , 21 

Quality of Poultry Foodstuffs ... .. 63 , 340 

Restriction on Stock Licks and on Phos 

* phates and Salt lor Sheep ... 63 , 501 

The Value ot Mola-sses wlien Making 

Silage . 63 , 84 

Value of Clacium in Sheep Licks ... 53 , 308 
[See also Feeding and E'ceding Experi¬ 
ments . Forage JTants and Soiling 
Crops, (brasses and Pastures, 

Hay and Hay-making; Names 
of Crops, Siios and Silage ] 

Food Unit Values. [S><’ Feeding and Feed¬ 
ing Experiments j 

Forage Plants— 

Green Feed Crops for Poultry [Ill.] ... 68, 108 
The Chemical Composition of Pasture as 
Related to Animal Nutrition. 

[Ill] . 53,205,265 

\See also Feeding and Feeding Experi¬ 
ments, Fodders and Foodstuffs; 

Grasses and Pastures; Names of 
Crops 1 

Forestry and Timber— 

Cadetships in Agriculture, Veterinary 

Science and Forestry . 58 , 543 

The Hardy Fig. flU.] . 5 $, 155 
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Forestry and Timber—row/? 

- D%srase*i and Pc sis - 

Sawfiies (TenthrcdimUxU) . ••• 58 , 135 

Fowl Tick Fever. (.SVr Poultry -Dnea>(s 
and Pests 1 

Foxes, [>>Vr Poultry- J)i (asvs and Pests ] 

Fruit Drying- 

Drying Apples . ... 58 , <)o 

Drying of 1 Vaches .. . 53 , Ho 

The Drying ot Pears ... . ... 58 , 24 

Fruit Files {l^ypeUdm, [s^r in^ds. In¬ 
jurious —SpcalH 1 

Fruit Growing" 

It IS No linger Necc-^baTN to Kegislti 

Orchards .. ... . . .. 53 , 28 

Monthly Notes 53 , 2^ 87 127, 176, 228, ^88, 
J2T. 4^*. 475. SK) 5^>4 

Kitiogeii PtutilistT Short«iMt' and Irri¬ 
gated Ciops ... , ... 53, 124 

Orchard Suilace Drains .. . . . 53 , iHo 

Questions Answered on Irrigation Jernis 

and Practices [III] . 53, 25 

Re soiling the Orchard. 58 , 201 

Select Your Print Vaiietic.s According to 

District Conditions . ... 53, 28 S 

vSj’steni.s of Orchard IrngatK»n [Til 1 ... 53, siO 

f.Sfc also Fruit I’leserving; Flint 'liees; 

(irafling and Pudding; thuning, 

Nain<‘s of Fruits 


Fruit Trees - 

- THuuse^ and Pe^ts- - 

Rutherglen Bug [IIP. 53 , 563 

Fungi and Bacteria - 

Ergot l^nsoning in ('attic . . . . 53 , 

- ^pCL iju — 

AHefumia pdssijixnae (Bro\Mi Spot of 

Passion Fruit) {IIP, ... .. 53 , 95 

Back} turn lampesUc (Black Rot) .. 53 , 33 

Peronospoia dt sinufot (Downy Mildew' of 

Onions) [IIP . . .. ... 53 , 331 

Phvtophthoui ciirophthera (Root Rot) 

fill! . 53 , 4 T‘> 

Sclciotinta jfucitcola (Blown R<jt) [ 111 *] 53 , 30 

ScUtoUma sp ... .. .. ... 53 , 241 

Sepimui apu (Late Blight of Celciy) 

[inj .53, i 3 <> 

Vtoevshs lepulai (Onion Smut) [IIP, . . 53 , 33"} 

Fungicides and Insecticides, Spraying, 
Fumigation, etc. - 

Bordeaux Mixtuie --The Jkst Spray lor 

F'ungous Diseases ... ... 53 , 230 

Carbon Bisulplndc Dust as a Control of 

Bean Seed Wce\il .. . 58 , 330 

Chemical Eiadication of Crown Gall 

[IIP] . 53 , 284 

Control of Damping-otl. 58 , 334 

Control Measures foi Diseases of Toma¬ 
toes. 53 , 388 

Defective Germination of Pea Seed - 
Beneficial Results from Use of 

Seed Dusts . 58 , i9t> 

Dusts for the Control of Pumpkin Betdle 53 , 37 
Eradicant Sprays foi Apple and Pear 

Black Spot [in ] 68 , 467 

Foliage Poison Baits for Fruit Flies ... 58 , 559 


Page. 

Fungicides and Insecticides, Spraying, 
Fumigation, etc.— continued 
Foliage Poison Spray for Queensland 
Fruit F'ly—Tartar Emetic and 
Sodium Fluosiln ale ('ompared 

jlllj . 58 , 186 

Hot \\ ater Method ot Sted 'Ireatmenl to 
( ontrol Black Kot and Black J.eg 
fo! Cabbage and Cauliflower 
[HIT ... .... 53 , 102 

Nuotine Sulphate and Whitt Oil Flnnil 

Sion to Control Bean M\ .. 53 , 133 

Poison Bian Baits for C iitwoims ... 53 , 329 
Potato Seed Ti eat men! . . ... 53 , 334 

Pro haiv(‘st Sprays for Mid M.d I.att 
Season \ aneties to ( tmtiol Peach 
Brown Kot [III j ... ... 53 , 30 

Seed Tiealment for the Pievention ot 
TVsts and Diseases ol C abbages, 
Cauliflowers and 'luinips {HI 58 , 508 
Spr.u and Dust Programme foi Tomato 

Caterpillar ... 53 , 374 

Spraying Late Tomatoes . ... 53 , 100 

Spraving Protects Vines \gainst Downs' 

Mildew. 58 , 481 

Spiays Dusts and Baits foi Conti ol 

of Vegetable Weevil . . ... 53 , .^2<) 

Tartar Emetic lor the IVevention of 
Spotted or Bronze Wilt on '1 oma- 
toes . . ... ... ... 53 , 32 

1 »Prevent Sandbags Sacks and Hessian 

fiom Rotting .. . . . 53 , 172 

Vt gt table Se<'d Tieatmt nts [ 111 '’ 53 , 2H1, -^34 


G 

Gnorimoschema plaesiosema (Stem Cater¬ 
pillar) (.Scf Inset Is, ln]iinous— 
i>pectfir j 

Grafting and Budding - 

Need loi C.iic in Selet.ting. Bi.dding and 
Grafting Wotid ot Apj)les and 

iVars . ... 53 , 127 

He working Ajiple and IVai i rees. 

[Ill] ... . 53,307 4 ^L 477 

'^elecUd Citrus Buds Ct-operative Bud 

StlcLtion SoMetv Ltd 53 , 172, 210, 201, 

3H7. 47 D 532 

Selection and ( aie of Scions for Re¬ 
working Deciduous T n es ... 53 , 324 
The After care of Buds and (oalts. [Ill I 53 , 5 <m 

Grasses and Pastures ~ 

Cuily Mitchell Grass Reasons loi Pool 

Field (germination ... ... 53 , 25^ 

Erosion Control on Coastal Farms A 
Problem of Soil Iholectioii and 
Fertility Maintenan<e [III J ... 53,3 

Evils of Overstot king - Wasteful ot 

Land, Pastures, Stock and Laboiii 53 , 251 
Johnson (^rass Not lavouicd--Man} 

letter (trasses Available . . 53 , .^25 
I’astures and SujXii phosphate Shoitago 
- -How Best to L’se Available 
Fertiliser ... ... .. . 53 , 118 

Soil Erosion Pievention and Contiol on 

the Southern Tableland [111 ^ ... 63 , 113 
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Grasses and Pastures— 

The Chemical Composition of Pastures as 
Related to Animal Nuti'ition. 

LIU] . 53 , 205, 265. 312 

Utilising Stubble Land Not Required for 

Wheat . 53 , III 

Wimmera Rye Grass and Subterranean 
Clover—An Economical Pasture 
for Irrigation. [III.] ... ... 53 , 13 

- Specific — 

Astrebla lappacea (Curly Mitchell Grass) 53 , 254 
Sorghum hulipense (Johnson Grass) ... 53 , 225 
[See also Clovers; Lucerne.] 


Green Aphid (Marrosiphum svlanijolii). 
[See Insects, Injurious 


** Green ” Fly (Lucilia enprina). [See 
Para.sitt's, External— S pcciflc.'] 

Green Manuring. [ 5 ^^? Manures and Fertilis¬ 
ers.] 


Green Mlrid Bug {Megacoelum modestum) 
Insects, Injurious— Specipc.'\ 
Guernseys. [6>c Dairy Cattle.] 

Gully Reclamation. [ 5 /v Soil Erosion.] 


H 

Halo Blight. Bean —Diseases and 

Pests.] 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College. [Sec 
Experiment Farms and Stations.] 

Heliothis armigera (Tomato Caterpillar). 

[See Insects, hyimious—Specific.] 

Herd Recording. [Sec Dairy Cattle.] 

Heterodera marioni (Root Knot Nematode). 

Nematodes —Specific.] 

Horses— 

Barley Grain for Stock Feed—May be 
Used Economically for Most Ani¬ 
mals . 53 , 211 

Horse-breeding Act, 1940 ... ... 53 , 148 

How to Obtain a Registered Brand ... 53 , 168 

Licks and Mineral Supplements—The 
Requirements of Sheep, Cattle, 

Pigs and Horses. [lU.] 53 , 410 

Oil Mealfr- Not Suhiciently Appreciated 

as Stcfck Foofl ... ... ... 53 , 21 

Stallion Re-registration Due on Tst 

March ... ... 53 , 71 

Stallions Registered under the Horse- 

breeding Act, 1940 ... 53 , 17, 77 

- -Diseases and J^ests--- 

The Care of Sick Animals —Importance 
of Correct Feeding and Manage¬ 
ment . 53, 350 

Human ” Flea (Pukx irritans) [See 
Insects, Injurious—-.S pecifu'.] 

I 

In Memorlam— 

Mr. J, M. Arthur ... . ... 53 , 140 

Mr. Henry Lackie ... ... ... 53 , 345 

Infeetious Catarrh. [See Poultry — Diseases 
and Pests,] 


Page. 

Insects, Beneficial— 

Staphylinid Beetle (Paederus cruenti- 

collis). [Ill.] . 53 , 39 

- Specific — 

Ewrama/ormesa (Wasp Parasite) ... 58 , 378 
Microphamurus hasalis (Wasp Parasite) 63 , 378 
Paederus cruenticollis (A Staphylinid 

Beetle). [ 111 .] . 53 , 39 

Insects, Injurious— 

A New Fruit Fly Proclamation ... ... 58 , 516 

Foliage Poison Spray for Queensland 
Fruit Fly—Tartar Emetic and 
Sodium Fluosilicate Compared, 

[Ill.] . 53 , 186 

Fruit Flies in Loquats—Compulsory 

Measures for Control ... ... 53 , 466 

Monthly Notes. [Ill.] 63 , 36, 100, 132, 188, 235, 
285, 327. 374, 429. 4b2, 511, 559 
Snails, Slugs and Slaters (or VV^ood-Lice). 

[111.] . 53 . 

Vegetable Growers Should Not Neglect 

Pest Control ... ... ... 53 , 395 

War Effort ThrcatcntMl by l>cngue - - 
Transmitted by the Tiger Mos¬ 
quito ... . 53 , 249 

- Specific— 

Aedes aegypti 1 Tiger Mosquito) ... ... 53 , 241 

Agromv^a phaseoli (Bean Fly). I Ill ] 53 , 132. 511 

Aphis gossypii (Melon or Pumpkin 

Aphii). [III.] ... . 58 , 464 

(Cabbage Aphid) ... 53 , 237 
RfMc/n/vS (Bean Weevil). [III.] 58,330,511 

Calirva Hmacina (Cherry Slug) ... ... 53 , 136 

CavaneUa sp. (Carrot Aphid) ... ... 53 , 286 

Ceraha hilaris (Pumpkin Beetle). [III.] 63 , 36, 462 
Ceroplastes destructor (White Wax Scale) 58 , 104 
Ctevocephalides cams {Dog ... 53 , 133 

Ctenocephalides felts (Cat Flea) ... ... 53 , 133 

Cydia pomonella (Codlmg'M.oth) ... 53 , 466 

Cylas formicarius (Sweet Potato Weevil). 

[III.] . 53 , 190* 

Empoasca sp, (Bean Leaf-hopjier) ... 58 , 515 

Epilachna 2H-punctata (Leaf-eating Lady¬ 
bird Beetle). [Ill ] ... 53 , 237, 463 

Gnorimoschema plaesiosema (Stem Cater¬ 
pillar) . 58 , 374 

Heliothis armigera (Tomato Caterpillar) 53 , 100, 

^ 374 . 51I 

(Jassids or Leaf-hoppers). [Ill.] 53 , 287, 

379 

Listroderes oUiquus (Vegetable Weevil). 

IIII.] ... 63 ,235, 2S5. 375 - 429 

Macrosiphum solanifolii (Green Aphid) 53 , 100, 

37 ^ 

Maruca testulalis (Bean-pod Borer). 

[Ill.] . 53 , 516 

Megacoelum modestum (Green Mirid Bug). 

[Ill.] . 53 , 514 

Mictis prof ana {Crnssider Bug). [Ill.] ... 53 , 37 

Monolepta rosea {YeUovr }iono\epta.) ... 63 , 465 

Myzus cerasi {Cherry Aphids) . 53 , 432 

Myztts persicae (Cabbage Aphid) ... 68, 237 
Nezara viridula (Green Vegetable Bug) 58 , 377, 

43 c>^ 5^1 

Noctuidae (Cutworms). [ 111 .] 53 , 329, 375, 430 

Nysitis vinitor (Rutherglen Bug), [III.] 63 , 465, 

562 
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Insects^ Injurious 


—Spec jpc—conim ued, 

Oxytarenus antatus (Coon'Bug) fill] 53 , 40 
Penthaleu% fttajor (Rod Legged Earth 

Mitc) [Ill] 53 , ^85 

Perga donahs {SUtl blue jlll] 53 , 135 

Perperus vermiculatm (\ Weevil Pest 

of Apple Irces) 53 , ^8 

Phthonmaea opercuhlla (iV)1 ito Moth) 

rill] 63 ,327 

PhylaoieophuLa eucalypti (Leaf Blister 

bawfl>) 53 , 136 

PJiyHoc0/Us hcopter%i( t (iom^itoMiU) 53 , 100 377 

Plusia s})p (Pseudo lo(>3>eis) [111 ] 53 , ->15 

Plutclla maculipitcnn (Cibbage Moth) 

[ 111 ] 53 , 236 

Pseudococctnac (Mealy biig=») 53 , 18& 

Pteryt^ophoyu anali^ (Jronbvrk Sawfl\) 

fill] 53, 130 

Pulex antaus ( lluin ui i It i) (IJJ1 53, 133 

Puhciilac (1 1( IS) 53, 133 

lenebroidts mainituu ns (C idclk 


Pecth) I Ill] 53 , 101 

] Liithr iimdat (Siwllus) 53 , 13-) 

lehan\ hits uttica \Rid Spid(i) 53 , 3O4 ‘jii 
Ihrips spp 63 , 37^> 511 

J rialcuro u a/nnuynw fVMuU llus) 53 , 37s 

[I nut I Iks) (lllj 53 , 5jg 

Zenurt^c turnttt 53 , 136 

Ztzeena labradus {hx MX Bxiiiciiiy) jliJ 53 , 516 

[htt also Namts of Plints Ihscast^ and 
Pests ] 

insh Blight, [bed Potito Diseases and 
J ests 1 oui tto( s —Diseases and 
Pests ] 


Irrigation - 

Citius Dediiit m Mun umbidgt e Iriiga 
lion Vifd- Import inte of I*h> 
tophthora Ivoot Rot [III j 
Qtius Irtts and Then Irngation Needs 
till J 

Dan yiug it N v rig in The ^ alut of 
Inigated I uc( 1 m f III ^ 

1 leld Bindweed or \\ ild Morning (dory 
(( <f}iu) mins annsi) \ Altnac< 
to lingitcd \i( [ Ill j 

Njtiogtu I eitilisei Shoitigc ind Im 
i, ill il C ioj)s 

Qu( ti >ns \ns\vtitd on ling it ion ftims 
Hid Practicts (III J 

Results ot IiTij^ation ind Soil Minigt 
mtnt Inv t stigatioiis with Piunts 
it ^ i nd i 

Systems oi Ordiiid Irrigation [Ill] 
\egctiblc Shut I iimtrs Ktciumd lor 
Munumbidgtt Irrigation Au i 
Wimmtia R>t (jiass and bubterrantan 
(lover An Leonomieal Pisture 
loi Tirigation [III] 

Wmtei Piunmg of Canning l^eaehes on 
the Murrumbidgeo ImgalioD Area 
[ 111 ] 

Ironbark Sawfly (Ptet\gopJiorns anahs) 
[See Insects Injuuous - bptcipc ^ 

^*Isle of Wight •• Dbease. [bte Bees- 
Piseases and PtsL ] 


53 , 41) 
53 , 5t)t> 
53 , 171 

53 , 15 
53 , 1^4 
53 , 25 

58 , 27 
53 , 5^0 

53 , ibS 
53 , 13 
53 , 228 


J 

Jassidae (Leaf hopper) fbdr Insects In 
junous —Specific ] 

3 SLSBi 6 s {Ja<:sidae) Insieis Injurious — 
Sptcijic j 

Jetting. [Se^ Sheep -Diseases ani Pi t ] 
Johnson Grass. (Sc^ ( ressesand I is uies] 

K 

“ Ked” (Melopha^ US 0 inns^ ( s J 111 
sites I \b rn il Spufi 

L 


Lambs, [^ec sheep j 

Leaf Biister Sawfly {t nylacf pna^a tuca 
lypti) (St Insicts Injunous — 
Spe ifi J 

Leaf Mould. • St lomito Di ei t and 
} f is \ 

Leaf-eating Ladybird Beetle (/ nlachm 2 H 
pnndaUt) Insects Injurious 

Spctifn j 

Leaf-hopper \Jcis idat) [S#e Insects 
In j in lous bpccijn 

Lettuce- 

C jntrac+s Required loi tomato ind 
I ettuce Seed 

-]>is(asLs ani ltst> 

Droj) or \V it(i> Rot Stlerotinia 
sp) [ill 

Ived icggul Ldith Mite (PenthaUus 
ma i) [111 I 

Licks, [bet loddeis ind 1 ooilstutfs j 

Lime 

\dd 1 ime to i ( tie d Ration for she p 

Listroderes obhquus ^Vcgttible Weevil) 
[St£ Instels Jijiiiious 'sjuip j 

Livestock - 

\d\Hf I 1 the I Kdinr oi 1 xvcstoik 

Boles <iiam loi btock 1 (td M i> be 
I sed I lonoinu xlly fur Meist \ni 
mals 

I mIs d (iMistoeking \N istcful ot 
Land Pidurts Stock ind I ib)ui 

I he Chen ical C oiuj. jsition of Pi^iturt is 
Ke‘ited to \nimd Nutritioi 
[ 111 ] 53 , 20s 

Di ^e^Tts and Pests 

Ihc (arc of Siek \nimaK LiiDoitmct 
of Comet itedmg ml M ung 
inent 

Loquats 

I imt Fhts in Loquats ( mipusois 
"‘le IS res loi Contr >1 

Lorries, [bar \gijcuUaral Lng neermg 
ete J 


xi 

P\Gr 


53 , 4‘>i 

5 .J, -41 
53 , 2S5 

53, 168 

53 , 346 

53 , -u 
53 , •) i 

53 , 35 > 
53 , 400 
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Lucerne-- 

Common Seed Impurities of IjK'crne 

A Correction |Tll.] ... ... 63 , 250 

Dairymg at Nvngan The Value of 

Irrigated Liirern<‘ [111 I ... 58 , 371 
Effect of Naphthalene on Slored Lucerne 

Seed ... ... ... ... 58 , 570 

- Ihsea^es and P( — 

Red-legged Earth Mite [l^enthaJens 

mau^)- |11M ... . 53 , -’85 

aho (brasses and Pastures ) 

Lucllla cuprina (‘tlreen ’ Flvl (.Se^ 

Paraaites, External S/u\ifi( ; 

M 

Macrosipbum solanifolii ((^nen \phid) 

Insects, Injurious -Sptrtpc ] 

Maize - 

A Corn Crib on ('amden Park Estate. 

IIH] . 63 , 

Varieties KeLomniended foi all Dis 

trie Is . ... ... 58 , 362 

- Ihseases and — 

Black Beetle ... ... ... ... 53 , 365 

Caddie Beetle (7 enchroides fnaaritam- 

CHS} [Ill] . 53 , III 

Maleuterpes phytolymus (“ Dicky Rice" 

Weevil) [vSec Insec ts, Injurious — 

Speetpe 1 

Manganese Defleienoy* [.S>c Citrus ] 

Manures and Fertilisers — 

Eertiliscr.s for Sultanas—^Viiluc of Nitro¬ 
gen Shown in Murray River 

Trials . 63 , 130 

tlicH'n Manuring in ('oastal Distnets ... 53 , 87 

Make the Best Use of the Superphosphate 

Available ... ... ... 53 , ui 

Manganese and Zinc Deficiencies in 

Coastal ('itrue Trees [111] ... 63 , oo 

Nitrate of Soda Now \vailable ... ... 68, 534 

Nitrogen Fertiliser Shortage and Irn- 

gnU*d (Tops .68, 124 

Pasturts and Supeipho.sjilinte Shortage— 

—How llest lo I'se Available 

Fertiliser.68, iiS 

Rationing of Sulphate of Ammonia to 

Vegetable Growers ... ... 63 , 300 

Superphosjihnte for Wheal—lls<' It to 

Best Advantage ... ... .. 53 , 225 

Suptrjihobphate shortage on Dairy 
Farms—Make Better X^se of 
Farmyaid Manure ... ... 63 , 125 

The Efhciencv ol Cjrgamc Materials in 
Supphmg Nitiogen to Crops 

. 63 , 357 

Use of Septic Tank Effluent ou Vegetable 

Crops . 63 , 480 

Wheat Growing an<l Sujierphosjihate ... 53 , 305 

Mirketing— 

The Honey Market and Pioblems of 

Securing Equipment . 63 , 292 

Marrows. [AVf Pumpkins, Melons, 

Squashes, etc.] 


Pagb. 

Maruca testulalis (Bean-pod Borer). [Sec 
In.sccts, Injurious — SpeetpeJ] 

Mastitis. Cattle —Diseases and Pcsis.] 

Mealy-bugs [Pscudococcinac), In¬ 
sects. Injurious ] 

Meat- 

Production of Pig Meats--Type, Quality 
and Uniformity are Essential 
Ilh.J ... ‘. 53 , 315 

Megacoelum modestum {Cireen Mirid Bug). 

[SVe Insects, Injurious-- ^paifii j 

Melanose. [ 5 ^^? Citrus and 
Pests ] 

Melopbagus ovinus. [ 5 cc Parasites, Ex¬ 
ternal —Specijic ' 

Melons. j.SVc Ihmipkins, Melons, Squashes, 
ott ] 

Mexican Poppy, j See Weeds., 

Micropbanurus basalis (Wasp Parasitd 
[.SVc Insects, Bcn(‘hcial Spearu 1 

Mietis profana ((‘nisader Bug' [St/ In¬ 
sects, Injurious —Specifu j 

Milking Machines. [.See Dair,>dng J 

Millet 

Fodder Millet —An Llenl Cioj) for Quiik 
Spring and .Summer (Ta/ing 
[lir. . 53 , 30T 

Mineral Supplements. [.sVe J oddt p? ruid 
f foodstuffs 1 

Mint Weed {Saivta reflex a) |>Ve VVi^cds— 

Specific.\ 

Molasses. [vSVe Fodders and Foodstuffs J 

Monolepta rosea (Yellow Monolepta 

Beetle) [wSer Insects Injurious — 

Specific."I 

Monstera Deliciosa-- 

The Growing of Monstera DelKiosa. 

ITll] . 58 , 23 

Mower Rake. [ 5 ee Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing, Implements, oti { 

Mules Operation. [ 5 cc Veterinary Science 
and Practice.] 

Myzus (various species). [Ac«? Insects, 

Injurious —Specific ] 

N 

Neck Chains. [See Cattle.] 

Nematodes — 

Root Knot . 53 , 139 

Stem Eel worm Disea.se of French Beans. 

flH.] . 53 , 95 

- Specific — 

Anguilluhnadipsaci (Sicm^om'AXo^v) ... 58 , 95 

Heferodera marioni (Root Knot Nema¬ 
tode) .. 53 , 139 

lyjenohulus semxpenetrans (Citrus nema¬ 
tode). [Ill] ... . 53 , 31 

Nezara viridula (Vegetable Bug). 

Insects, In j urious - ^Specific .] 


INDEX, 1942. 
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1*VGF 

Kiootiana glauoa (WiUl Tobuto) 

W< t is s/ ifii 

Nicotine Poisoning. lSt< sjatp s ' 

and Pt t j 

Nitrate of Soda. [ > t Minutes md leiti 
liv IS 

Noctuidae Kut\^jrnis) [se Insects In 
junous — S/>^5a//t ] 

Nysius vinitor (liutlui^Un lui^) [s<£ 

Insects Injuriofis— ptcifio'^ 


0 


Oats - 

Oils foi Slitip on \Mk it } irms 

ExulUnt for (jii i/in tnd I oddt i 


Reseivts 


53, 

, 1 T 

The\ alue of (’>11 for 1 e< ehn,., I 

‘oultrv 

53, 

ihh 

Utilising Stubble I ind Not Ki 

piirtd fe)i 



Wheat 


53, 

I n 

Varieties of O its R< comme nde 

d ti^r 104.2 



bow iiig 


53, 

10 

VarietiL^s Rti ornmeneli d to* 

I Mt 44 



bowing 


53, 

5 3<> 

Wheat Harvesting Aw ird 


53, 

S4S 

Oidium (vinous species) [See 

1 ungi — 




Oil Meals. fSn I odders and I ooUtulis ] 

Oils and Oil-yielding Plants— 

A Kedd> MdJkct foi V\ild ( istoi He ens 53, -i 1 
Oil Altaic Not Sulfictenth Vppnutted 

asStoiklood 53, 21 

Onions | 

Cold Stoiat^c ot ('mon S< i i lo Pre 

Vent tXtcuordtion 53, ' 

Six Ihousand Ions of Onions Kiqiuicd 53, 207 1 

- D% and Vihti ,— 

A Wdinmg to Onion Ciiomcis Dinger I 

of ‘smut m \eN\ /t ilan 1 
Shipiiu nts 53, -.Of 

Downy Mildtw ot Onions {i o on<'^poi t 

distriutor) (III 53, O' 

Onion bmut [III] 53, 

Orange. [ Citrus ] 

Overstocking. Livestock j 

Oxyoarenus arctatus (Coon Bug) [set 
Inseits Injunous- specific 

P 

Paederus crue^^ticollis (stdph>linid Bccth) 

[Sti' Insects Beneficial— Sfuipr 

Papaw— 

- Diseases and — 

Powdery Mildew [Oidixtm sp \ 53, 32 

Parasites, External- 

Blowfly Control and T ibour Shortagi 

Classing of 1 loeks is Helpful 53, 157 
Cattle Tu k Fradieation Methods Based 

on World Experience 53, 40<) 

Cattle lick Eradication to Pioceod 58, 154 


Parasites, External— 

CattU Tick i acts toll b\ Stockowners 
Who Have Been Ihiough an 
l^r wlieatiou Campaign 
Combination of Methods is NcKssarv to 
Dell with the Blowfiv (Ill 
Dipping for Cattle Ink No 1 os^ of 
Pi odiictioii 

Dijut Vttack on Blow tins is I nhk< ly 
to sohe the Probl( m {Ill 
Die lied lick level Ml Diiiving Di*. 

I nets Endangtud 

]t tting and Crutehin^ foi th< Pn v< ntion 
of BlowIh Stnk( I III 
No Vboitions Duim^ Ivm 1\( Months 
Regular Dipping In ( dlk Tuk 
I nduation 

Stic p BlowlU Puc lutionox M I'iuhs 
O re itl> Assist ( onti j 1 
Stukfist hlea Rcgulitions Mo hhed 
I h( ])lowfl\ Fakes Ht i\ \ loll of 
Sheep ind Wool industre 
I si Kid Not Shei [> Ink 
Woim Paresites of Sheip \\ 11 tint 
1 conomies m C onlr >l shoitagis 
of Drugs rnd 1 iIkuh 

S/>(< ;/n — 

/ itcilia cuprina ( Green I h Ill 
MtlophaL,m oitnits ( Kid ) 

Passion Fruit — 

I)i t asi s and Pc sh — 

Blown Spot I 111 
Diseases caused bv thi I un.,us s 
tinia [Ill 

Peach, Nectarine and Apricot - 

Dicing of Pt ichts 

Wintei Pruning of Canning Peaehis on 
th< Muriiimbidgee ling it ion 
\ii i {III 

iHstarts and l*csfs — 

Chemicil T radieation of ( mwn (/ill 

[iin 

Intern il Brownm^, of Pullei (ling 
Peiihcs (111 
Brctinosis of \pruot 
Blow n Rot Pn h it c i st Spriv s t )i 
Mid and 1 lU Scion \ me^^ifs 

(in 

Ihistv Sf>ot 
Shot hole [Ill 

llif ( oon Bug [OrMarenu n tatu j 
MU 

Pears |S<c 'ppUs and Pi ns 

Peas 

Ditietive (»e mination of Pi a Si J 

Benefiuil Results I tom Is of 
Seed Dusts 

Diseases and Ptsts - 

Ktfi legged 1 irth Mite {Pcnthihu 
mafof till 

Pedigree Forms. [See tattle 

Penthaleus major (Red h I f* mn Mit^) 

I Se^e InsiHTts Jnj irious S7 j 


1 AOE 

53, 4 •) 
53, i s 
53, “)0 
53, i>j 
53, 

53, O 5 

53, 442 

53, isO 
53, SI 

53, s) 
53. 70 

53, .13 

53, 03 
53 -0 

53, 0 , 
53, A 4 ^ 

53, Si, 

63. ’ 2 ^^ 

53, 

53, IV/ 
53, 3 . 

53. r 
53, 3 * 
53, I It 

53, 4 ^' 

53, 1 n 

53, 2 ^, 
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Perga dorsalis (Stetl blue Sawfly) In 
stcts Injurious? “ 1 

Peronospora destructor (Dov^ny Mildew of 
Onions) [ See Fungicides and 
Inst cticides ] 

Perperus vermlculatus (WteMl Pest of 
Apple Ircts) (Instcts In 
jurious ^ptciju I 

Phthorimaea opereulella (I'otato Moth) 

Insects Injurious Specific j 

Phylaeteopfaaga eucalypti (leaf Blistei 
SawB%) [S#c Insects Injurious — 

Specific I 

Phyllocoptes lycopersici (lomato Mile) 

Insects Iniurious Spatpe] 

Phytophthora cltrophthora (Koot Rot) 

Citrus and Pc^t ] 

Pig Weed { Uiunantkii^ vtUoftexus) 

Weeds *^picifi( 

Pigs - 

J^irlec C»nin for Stoi k letd Ma\ Be 
I std I (fmonuc ilh loi Most Am 
nuls 53, ^ir 

Brit un s ( liibs ] urn Waste into 

Baeon 53, 

Copi i IS a Ciood Supplcintniirv letd 

for Pigs 53, 2 i)i 

I ceding of Wheat and Wlu itiiie il to 

1 arm Jivtstock 53, 25 *? I 

Litks and Miiurd Supple nuids Ihe 
bteiuiutne nts of Sheej) Cattle 
Pigs ind Tlorsts (Ill 53, 41 » 

Oil Me ds 'Not Sullieunth Xppieented 

is Stock 1 ood 53, -1 

Jigs on Wheat 1 iims llic Meiits of 

Dn I ceding [111 53, 44 / 

Prodiu tiein of I’lg Meats J ^ jk Qu ilit\ 
and I nilormitv are Jsseutiil 
(111 53, 

Jlie I Indiisti\ IS a f loteete 1 One foi 

he Puif>ost ol Man Ive mi I 

] itions 53, j(>i ' 

Ih I i^is and Jtt — 

i rin e lie sj^ frt« Htul Scheme (Swine) 

I ist of fields 53, 411 0 ‘> 12 \ 174 24 s 
^10 p)S 411 ^00 

Iht Caie ol Si k \nnn ils inipoitiiue 
of Comet letehii,^ ind Mim^e 
nient 53, - 5 '>o 

Plant Diseases— 

Conti ol of Damping oil 53, ^54 

Monthh Nctc [lU 53,-) ji n/ H). 

jbi 3^1 sSo 4^4 4 (;, 504 571 

IMant Quariidim —An Import ini Me i 

sure of Disease Conti ol 53, -ej 

Plant Quarantine. [See 1 )is( ase s and Pe sts 

Pleuro-pneumonia. [See c^attlc Disease 
and Di ^ts j 

Plums and Prunes — 

yuaUt\ C^rading of X rune s 53 , ejoej 

Results oi Irugition and Soil Minage 
ment hive sii ^atiems with Piuius 
at \ enda 53 , 27 


Page. 

Plums and Prunes— 

— Dtscasa and 

C oon Bug (OxycaruiHs arctaius) [Ill 1 58 , 40 

Plusia spp. (Pstmdo loopers) [See Insects, 

Injuiioiib—Sy?<*a^r ] 

Pluteila maoulipennis (Cabbage Moth) 

Insects Injurious - Specific \ 

Poison Bran Baits. [ 5 c 6 1 ungicides and 
Insfctic ides J 

Poisonous Plants — 

An Lxeclient Refeicnce Work on Poison 

ous Idxnts (Review) 63 , 510 

johnson C^rass Not Ia\oujed 53 , 225 

IVImt Weed Proclaimed Noxious—I*01 

onous to Stock [Ill] 68, 167 

- Spuific - 

Sa/cu? rcTZera (Mint Weed) [III] 68, 1C7 

Pole Beans. [ See Beans j 

Potato Moth (PhOiorimat a 0/initltl/a) 

(See Instils Injurious -Spici/u ] 

Potatoes - 

Contracts \vail ible lor Wmttr Polito 
Pi oelm tion 

Katahdiii l\)t ito Incie ises m Populiritv 
Members 1 lee ted to I’otato Cjriowtis 
C eiune il 

l*otale> (ontiiet I onus Mus+ be Com 
j)le te il irid Jh tiinitcl 
1 isin ini in f'e:>t ito Se d Vvnhblc 

Disc isL an i 1 cst 

Disc ise s )i Pot does j Ill 
1 de or lush Disease [111 

!\>t do Moth [Phth }imua ipncHltlla) 

(111 

\ e g< t d It Se e d lie dment 

Poultry 

\p 4 >lic dions foi II i\vkes])iii \ VgntuI 
iuril Collect I gg 1 iMiig Com 
J e tition ion 14 

Barit\ (»riui foi Stock leed Mi\ lx 
I sed I tonomie illv for Most Am 
ill ils 

Be i’it])ii(ei foi iicdt W jves 
( i])omsing C oe ktrcls [ Ill 
C ire of the Pullets [111 j 
Ihe C hie ken rearing Se ason (Hit 
( hie ke n Stxin^ I xammitioijs i (>42 
( hnstiii IS Table Poiilti\ | III ] 

( osl ot PiodiKinj. J ggs 53 , 4 S 3 384 

Douglas Mixture ( \n lion 1 0111 c) 53, 2<)8 

Drieel I ggs for the Bulish Maikct 53, 361 

Dnnkin md feeding I te risils [III] 63, 130 

Dubbing ind Dc spurring 63, 201 

I gg liMiig ( ompetdiem at If iwkesbury 
Vgueulturil College fortieth 
^cars Results [IllJ . 63, 244 

I actors Affee ting tgg Quality 53, 243 

feeding ol Wheat and WTicatmial to 

J arm I ive stock 58 , 25s 

I ceding Wheat Meal 68 , 31 

II malt 1 ibonr on i*oultr> 1 aims 58 , 392 

Crft the lhoodcr*» Re adv 63 , 2C)6 

(jrieen 1 te^d ( rops [III] 53, jo8 


53 , s34 
53 , 40 

53 , 36 

53 , 441 
53 , 31 o 


63 , 37 Tt 

53 , I e< ^ 

53 , 3-27 
S3, 3^ 


53 , 382 


63 , -Ji 
53 , 34 
53 , 438 
63 , 106 
53 , 301 
63 , 2<}8 
53 , 320 
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Poultry —continued 

Handling Broody Hens 58, 4 ^6 

Hawkesbury ( ollegt Field Da> fill 58, 341 

Hints on the Cart of Lggs 53, 202 

Keeping Eggs Clean 53, 243 

Labour for Poulti> I aiming 58, 205 

Late Hat< hul C hif ks Unsatisfai toi\ 53, 43^* 

list of Qualified Cluck Stxicrs 53, 331 

Maintaimng Autumn J*ioduclion 58, 340 

Meeting the Mill Offal Shortage 53, 5i 

Mexican Popp\ Seed in Wheat [111 53, 4S1 

No Justification for l^rttipilale liedur 

tionofllmks 58, os 

Oil Mtdls Not Su fin It nth \pp 3 t<iaUd 

as Stock I ood 53, 1 

Packing and Ir insjKU t of JP ggs 1111 J 53, ^<)(> 
PouHr> Nolt s (Monlhh ) [lllj 53, si i^^S 14 *^ 
20 1 2(3S S4« 43^ 4^- S^'S 

Prtp iration foi tht Jfn tding Season 53, ^o< 
Prtparalion for 194 * I gt, Hitt lung 

St ison 53, 243 

Preparing (f t ompt lition birds 53, 10(1 

Quality ol houlti> foodstuffs 53, 

Quility Points \uaided foi Malt Buds 
and ((rujttilion Pulh Is it 
H n\k( slniu \giiLiiltuial ( < Ik t,< 

10 4 ~ I 111 53, 

Ivtservt tilt Bitt <liiig t ot kcu Is 53, ^ 4 ) 

Kottmg in T f^s (U mint, tlu Mini 

t uis( 53, 3 H 

Raising Autumn ( iktttls [111 53, ,^4 

Iht 1 utuit CUitlook 53, s^ 

I ht I st of Druil (»i \ss ind I nsiligi loi 

Poultn 53, 

J ht V <iiu( oi O its lut i t ( din 1 ouiti\ 53, i<( 

1< 1 1 < \ t nt J It »k i^t'' wht n (olkdin^ 

1 tg 53, 44 

\N lit N«ttin^ ind Itn nu Suj plus 53, ->^1 


I 


hi ( lu (ff I lit 

i lull ni in Iiiiltiv [111 53 , 431 

1 \\l ii(l )i\ 1 1,*^} no h Itt isi'n) [ill 53 , ^14 
Init tious ( It iiili 53 , 4^7 

Ki\iL,(s h\ 1 [111 53 , it>7 

stuKlistliti ’\( f 111 itKJiis Modifu d 53 , S4 


Powdery Mildew j v N unts of Id mis 

I)i I ii? / I t 


Prunes 1 h n v mllnmts 

Pruning 

1 run n t)i< \ iiu 53, 

I li( ( Tumn 1 llu \\i1huns P( u [111 53, 

Wiiilci I ninin^ ) ( innin^ it ith s on 
tht Munuiulil Iiiigition \h 1 
[111 53. - S 

Pseudococcinae (Mt ilv hugsl [ St/ Jnsttts 
Iiijiin ms •»/( If 

Pseudo<-loopers (Plns/a } [ Sa Inst ts 

Injuiums SfmHi 

Pterygophorus analis (Tronbaik Si\\fi\^ 

[Set InsttIs Inpiiious Spicifc 

Puiex trritans ( Humm Iki) [Sc^ In 

su t*- Injunons *^ft(ipc \ 

Pulieidae (I has) [Stt InstOs Injuuous— 

*>ptitfu 


I^AGF 

Pumpkins, Melons, Squashes, etc — 


— and 



^iithr K nost [Ill i 

53, 

4 ^ ) 

Diseases of Curuibits [Ill j 

53, 

40S 

I usaruim \\ ill 

53, 

4-0 

Mildt\t [111 

53, 

4OS 

Mosaic [111 

58, 

469 

I’cbts of Cutuibits [Ill ] 

53, 

4O2 

Pumpkin Ikftk [Ceiatia /u/ans) 

[111 53, 

, 


Q 

Queensland Fruit Fly. [^t Insects In 
jurious 1 


R 

Radio Listening Groups [s \ n ultnnl 
I lu( ui m 

Red-legged Earth Mite (I nUf a u mi i 

[S TnstOs Injunons S/^ 

Re-SOlling (S ^ 1 nut ( U’wirv 

Red Spider [1 /; on Iilh mti k) |Sc 
lns( ts Injunou Sy i 

Rock Melons [Su 1 unipkms Melons 
Squ isht s I tt 

Root Knot jS Niinitodts 

Rust I‘s i \ nu s ol PI lilts ])i i ;ni 

I Lot 

Rutherglen Bug \\\uu n it i) js 

Inst it Tnjuuous ^Jai i 

Rye 

Wht it 11 iivcstiOv, \\\ II 3 53, s4 5 


s 


Salvia reflexa (Mint Wtttl) [ 
s/e u 

S t 

Weeds 

Sandbags 

J ) 1 I \ nt S indl Si k 

ii( in Kc Uui 

mt] H s 1 m 

Sawflies ( ! i tl} 1 h ] 

Injun ni S/ c 

s 

In ( ts 

Scald Disease j 1 i ms 

7 i 

hi 

a an i 

SUerotinia fructicola {1 rowu 

h 

t [St 


1 un|i 1 S7< fu \ 


Sclerolinla sp [^n 1 ijn.^i sp ij 

Seeds and Seed Testing 

\|ptt(dStd 53, 4 5 i< J 1 ^- i"’4 « 

4 45S 4 ») 514 

1 t I (ononui d m the I s t t Ci^ttibk 

Sttd 53, 


t 

in it St til ^Yoiln 

tl m at 

1 e 11 >n 



1 \ptnmt nt 1 

mu [ill 


53, 4 ■> * 

C 

lusts oi Pool Citl 

nun iti )ii 

in b 11 



( knti Sttd 



53, 

( 

11 Stoi 9 t 3 Unit p 

Seed 


53, *> 

( 

mnion Sttd Inii) intits tt 1 uttitu 



\ < one tion 



53, ’50 
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Saods and Seed Testing loffttnuid 

Contiacts Vvailahit foi \tgitable Sttd 

i*iodu( turn 58 , 300 

Contracts Ruiuirtd for lomato and 

Lcttuct Seed 53 , ts* 

Curly MitchcH Grass —Reasons for Pool 

1 itld (jeimmition 53 , 254 

Dtfccti\t Gtrmmdlion of Pea Seed 

Btntiicnl R( suits from X se of 
Seed Dusts 53 , io( 

} fftrt of Naphthalene on Stored Lucerne 

Seed . 53, ‘>70 

(»row Our Own \ecfi table Seeds 53, ii > 

Jhe Dcpirtnieiit (»rovvs \e^( table Seed 53, 

Yarn ties of \ppro\tdSecd 53 , iSo 

2 f)S 320 300 ^20 458 ') 4 j 

V<,;{table Seed Glowers Must Register 53, S 44 

Septoria apii (Late Blight of Ce l( ry) [i>t e 
I ungi - Speetpe 

Sheep— 

A.dd I inif to Cereal Rition lor blue p 53 , i( s 
Barlf \ C»rain for Stock i eeel—Ma> t>e 
I sed I conomicallv tor Most Am 
m ils 63 , 11 

Copra for Sheep I seful if bed is 

Recommended 53 , -Oi 

I et ding of Whe it and Vs heatmeal to 

Farm li\estotk 53 , ^55 

Ticks ind Mineral Supplements I hr 
Requirements of Sheep Cattle 
Pigs and Hoists [III 53 , 41 > 

()ats loi Sheep on Wheat I inns I xeel 
lent lor Ciri/mg ind 1 cxlder Re 
serves 53 , 11 

()tl Meals Not SuHit it ntlv Vppret late d 


StMp—conhvH / 

The BJimflv 1 ikes IR le-v Toll of Sheep 
and Wool Indnstiv 

riieC ire ol Sick \nimals Importance ot 
(ontet Feeding ind Manage^* 
me nt 

llic ValiK of Inoculition plus T*re 
ventne Measures for intno 
toxae mil 

lo Destroy Vnthiax C in ist s 

Use Ke‘d Not SlietpTuk 

Worm Pai isitcs ot Shee^p W iitinu 
I coiuMUKs ju ( oniiol Short iges 
of J >ni£js in<i 1 iIkiui 

Sheep Blowfly Shet p Diseases and 

Ji t 

Sheep Dogs (Si/ Dogs 

Shot-hole of Stone Fruit FVaeh 

N«itmn ind \jni fit Discusih 
d) il 11 

Side Delivery Mower Rake ( e \gri 
tuUuirll ) inef nng Implements, 

Silos and Silages 

Ihe I >e ol Ln ili^e ind Diittl Co iss 

1 >1 F^oul rv 

1 h< \ \lu< or \l I issi s When Miking 
Sil ige 

Slaters (01 W(otlhce) |Se< ln'.uts In 
furious 

Slugs [S(( hse ts Injuruus 

Snails. 1*^(1 luM ts Injurious 


Pagf. 
53, 50 
53, 

53, 5 b 
53, 1 .. 
58, yu 

53, .13 


53, s3 
53, 


as Sto k 1 ood 53, .. r 

FXestnction on Stoek licks and on 

Phosphates and S lit for Sheep 53, 501 

\alue ol Caleium in Sheep licks 63, 30 S 

— and 

Blowfly Control and labour Shortage 

Classing of i lo ks is Helpful 53, 1 ^7 
Blowfly Dressings B T Ft Probably the 

Ylost 1 ftcctive 53 , 71 

Bred F’lunbodied Sheep Much Less 

\ttraetive to Blowflies [Ill ) 53, Oo 

Combination of Methods is Necessary to 

Deal AMth the Hloi^fly [Ill] 53, 15 S 
Coirect Dorking of 1 ambs -\astly Re 

duce s ( 1 ute h and 1 ail Strike 53, 70 

Danger of Nicotine Poisoning when 
Dreiuhing Sheep for Woims 
Fannie \eid an Lffeetive \ntidot(» 53, ii<i 
Direct \ttaek on Blowflies is T nlikcly to 

Solve the Problem [Ill ] 53, 0} 

Jetting and Crutching for the Pie\( nlion 

oi Blowfly Strike [III 53, 05 

Lameness m J ambs is Due to a \ me tv 

of Causes 53 , iOt> 

Pregnancy Disc ises of Sheep Preg 
nancy loxiemn \nd Hypocal 
(aemia 68 , 309 

Preventing Crutch Strike by th» Mules 

Dpfiation I 111 63, 68 

Sheep Itlowfly Pi (< aution n y Measiiies 

Ctrcatly Assist Conti ol 63, 156 


Soil Erosion - 

1 rosion ( >nti )l f)ti Coastil 1 arm'> X 
I-’robltui oi ■aoil FYoteetion ind 
leitihtv Muntenanee (fill 53, 3 

LmIs of Overstocking V\ isteful ot 

1 ind Pastilles Stock ind Labour 63, 2^,1 
Cxully KefUtuition Fx|HrKnees it 

C oxer 1 1 xpeiinunt F aim [Ill j 53, 

Soil Lrosion ind Pu \ention and C ontiol 

on the Southern lablcland [lU J 53, 113 
West Diriing District {IllJ 68, "’y 

Soils- 

SU am Stc nils ition of Soils [lin 53, 

Ihe i fticie m y of Oigaiiu Miterials in 
Supplying Nitiogcn to Crops 
1111 63, 35" 

Ihe Wianannili Shale Waters of tlu 
Sydney Distiict Iheir Salinity 
ml 1 'suggested Crtological ix 
plariition (III 58, 21 s 

West Darling District [JilJ 58, 73 

Sorghum hallpense (Johnson Glass) [See 

Grasses SpiLitc 

Spinach Beet 

The (^rowing ot Spinach Be*tt |J11 j 58, -63 

S.iirochaetosis. ( ^ / Poultry lHi>ea^es> and 
Pt is 

Spotted Wilt. Tomatoes O'lstaseb and 

llSli } 
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Spraying. Fungicidea and Insecti¬ 

cides.] 

Squashea* [Ses Pumpkins, Melons, 

Squashes, etc.] 

Staphyllnld Beetle (Paederus cruenticolhb). 

Insects, Beneficial— Specxji< ] 

Steel-blue Sawfly (Perga dorsalu). I5>>e 
Insects. Injurious— Specific!] 

Stem Caterpillar (Gnorimoschema plaesio- 
senta). [See Insects, Injurious — 

Specific!] 

Stem Eelworm Disease. [See Nematodes— 

Specific!] 

Stock Licks. [S^e Fodders and Food¬ 
stuffs.] 

Stock Medicines. Veterinary Science 

and Practice.] 

Stocks— 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Black Rot. [Ill] . 63 , 33 

Sulphate of Ammonia. Manun s and 
Fertilisers ] 

Sultanas — 

Fertilisers lor Sultanas—Value of Nitro¬ 
gen Shown in Murray River Trials 63 , 130 

Superphosphate. Manures and Feiti- 

lisers ] 

Sweet Potatoes — 

— Diseases and Pests — 

Sweet Potato Weevil (Cylas Jormicafius). 

llll] . 63 , 190 

Swine. [Sfs Pigs.] 

T 

Tanks. Agricultural Engineering, 

Implements, etc.] 

Tartar Emetic. [.S>^ Fungicides, Insecti¬ 
cides, etc ] 

Tempering, Blacksmithing.] 

Tenebroides mauritanicus (('adelle Beetle). 

[5ce’ Insects, Injunoiis] 

Tenthredinidae (Sawflies). (.Sc^ Insects, 

Inj iirious— Speci pc.] 

Tetranychus urticae (Red Spider). [See 
Insects, Injurious---5/?eciyic.] 

Thrips (Thrips spp). [See Insc'cts, In¬ 
jurious —Specific!] 

Tick Fever. Cattle— Diseases and 

Pests.] 

Tiger Mosquito (Aedes aegypti). [5^^ 

Insects, Injurious— Specific.] 

Tobacco— 

Tobacco Instructor Appointed to Tam- 

worth District .53, 443 

Tomato Oaterplllar (lleliothis armigna). 

Insects, Injurious—J 

Tomato Mite (Phyllocoptes lycopersici). 

[See Insects, Injurious—-S^ectyic.] 
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Tomatoes — 

Contracts Required for Tomato and 

Lettuce Seed .6S, ^ 51 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Blights and Leaf-spots. [Ill.] . 53 , 3^2 

Canker. ^[ 11 .] 58 , 3i>o 

Late or “ Irish "'Blight Disease. [Ill j ... 63 , 193 

Leaf Mould and Streak. [ 111 .]. 53 , 3S3 

Pests of Tomaloe.s. fill.] ... ... 68, 374 

Prevention of Spotted or Bronze Wilt ... 53 , 32 

Root Knot and Blossom-end Rot. (Ill ] 53 , 383 
Spraying Late Tomatoes ... ... 63 , 100 

TomiiloMiiii (Phyllocoptes lycnpcYSiii) ... 53 , 100 


Trialeurodes vaporariornm (White Flies) 

[ 5 cc Insects, Injurious—] 

Trypetidae (h'ruit Flics). Insects, 

Inj urious— Specific!] 

Turnips— 

Food Value of Cabbage and Turnips ... 53 , 446 
Schoolbo>’B Do Good Job Harvasting ... 63 , 44O 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Diseases of Turnips. [III.] ... ... 53 , 504 

Tylenchulus semipenetrans (Citrus Nema¬ 
tode), [vSee Nematodes* Spedfn ] 

Tyres. [.‘'Ve Agricultur.il Engineenng Im¬ 
plements, etc ] 

V 

Vegetable Bug {.\traia Ltnduia). [8^* In¬ 
sects, Injunou.s ^Specipi j 

Vegetable Growing — 

A Diive to Incroabe Vegetable Produc¬ 
tion.53, no 

Arsenical Residues on Vegetables ... 63 , 284 
Be Economical in the Us© of Vegetable 

Seeds ... ... ... ... 53 , 2 

Britain's .Amateur Gardeuere Dig lor 

Victor V . 63 , 117 

Contratts Available for Vegetable Seed 

Produt tion ... ... ... 53 , 300 

Do Your Bit by Gro^ving Vegetables - 
('ontracts Available at Fixed 

Pruos . 53 , 153 

Food for the Forces—New Federal Direc- 

tor.it e . 53 , 133 

Grow Our Own Vegetable Seeds ... 63 , no 
Labour for \ egetable Production ... 68, 204 
Nitrogen Fertiliser Shortage and Irri¬ 
gated Crops . 53 , 124 

Rationing of Sulphate of Ammonia to 

Vegetable Growers ... ... 53 , 300 

The Department Grow^ Vegetable Seed 68, 238 
ITse of Septic Tank Effluent on Vege¬ 
table (Tops .68, 480 

Vegetable Sec<i Growers Must Register... 58 , 544 

\egetable Shaie FanntTS Requir<*<l for 

Murriimbidgt*e Irrigation Aiea ... 53 , 168 

— Diseases and Vests — 

TUack Beetle . 63 , 365 

Cutworms [ 111 ]. 63 , 329 

Dise.ises C'auscd by the "iclero- 

tiHia ... ... ... ... 53 , 24X 

(»rcen Vegetable Bug. [Ill J ... 68, 377, 43*^ 
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Vegetable Otouing—coniinued. 

- Diseases and Pests — continued. 


Page. 


Leaf-eating Ladybird Beetle (Ppitiuhna 

2S-punriata). [Tll.J . 63 , 237 

Ked-legged Earth Mite {Pevthateus 

major). [Ill.] .68, 285 

Puthcrglen Bug. [Ill ] 63 , 562 

The Vegetable Weevil (lAstrodares ohh- 

uuus). [Ill.] . 53 , 235 

Vegetable Growers Should Not Neglect 

Pest Control . 63 , 305 

Vegetable Setxi Treatments. [Ill.] 63 , 281. 334 

Vegetable Weevil. [Ill] 53 , 235. 285, 375, 429 

Vegetable Weevil {Lishoderes obhquus). 

[See Insects, Injurious— Speiijic.] 


Veterina^ Soienee and Practice— 

Abortion-free Herds 58 , 112, I7f, 248, 298,310, 
308, 44490, 536, 586 
Blowfly Dressings - B.T B. I’robably the 

Most Effective . 53 , 71 

Botulism in Poultry. [Ill] . 53 , 439 

Britain’s Cattle Health Insurance 

Scheme, to Effect Big Saving ... 63 , 400 
Brucellosis-free Herd Schenu* (Swine) 

List of Herds 63 , 49. 99. 124, 174, 248, 
-27^* 5 ^ 9 , 444 » 

Cadetships in Agiiculture, Vetciinary 

Science, and Koiestry . 63 , 543 

Cattle Tick Eradication - -Met hods 1 lascd 

on World Experience .68, 490 

Cattle Tick Eradication to Proceed ... 63 , 154 
Cattle Tick Facts Told by Stock-owners 
Who Have Been Through an 

Eradication Campaign. 53 , 45 

Combination of MethodvS is Necessary 

to Deal with the Blowfly [111 j 63 , 158 
Correct Docking of Lambs- Vastly Ke- 

duces Crutch and Tail Strike ... 53 , 70 

Danger of Nicotine Poisoning when 
Drenching Sheep for W'ornis- - 
'J'annic Acid an Effective Anti¬ 
dote . 53 , ii<> 

Dangers ot Unauthorised Introduction of 

Birds and Aminals ... ... 63 , 224 

Dipping for Cattle Tick—No Loss of 

Production . 63 , 5f> 

Dreaded Tick Fever—All Dairying Dis¬ 
tricts Endangered . 53 , 83 

Economy in Use of Veterinary Prepara¬ 
tions . 63 , 454 

Ergot Poisoning of Cattle .53, 348 

Feeding Dair^^ Cattle . 53 , 553 

Fowl Tick Fever or Spirochaetosis. [Ill,] 63 , 344 

Import and Export of Animals and 
Animal i^roducts—Quarantine 
Regulations Recently Altered ... 63 , 294 

Infectious Catarrh of Poultry.68, 487 

Lameness in Lambs is Due to a Variety 

of Causes. 63 , 160 

No Abortions During Twelve Months 
Regular Dipping for Cattle lick 

Eradication . 63 , 442 

Pleuro-pneumonia is Sometimes con¬ 
fused with Digestive Troubles ... 63 , 48 

Pregnancy Diseases of Shec‘p—Preg¬ 
nancy Toxaemia and Hypucal- 
caemia ««. ««* 58 , 309 


Page. 

Veterinary Science and continued. 

I'revent Crutch Strike by the Mules 

Operation. [III.] 53 , 68 

Sheep Blowfly—Precautionary Measures 

Greatly Assist Control . 58 , 156 

Slickfast Flea Regulations Modified ... 68, 54 

The Blowfly Takes Heavy Toll of Sheep 

and Wool Industry . 53 , 59 

The Care of Sick Animals—Importance of 

Correct Feeding and Management 53 , 350 
The Use and Abuse of Stock Medicines 63 , 552 
The Value of Inoculation plus Pre¬ 
ventive Measures for Entero- 

toxaemia. 63 , 56 

l)o.s1roy Anthrax Can ases ... ... 63 , 122 

Tubeic le-trec Herds 63 , 80, 123, 173, 247, 279, 
318. 3C)7, 443, 489, 535, 582 
War and Us Influence on Animal Dis¬ 
ease ('ontrol ... ... ... 63 , 109 

Worm Paiiisites of Sheep—^Wartime 
Economies in Control : Shortages 
ol Drugs and Labour . 63 , 213 

Viticulture - 

Cold Storage of Grapes Experiments ... 63 , 533 
Cioss-pollinating of Ohanez Gr.ipes for 

Bigger Cioj)s . 63 , 44t 

Pruning 1 he Vine. 53 , 371 

- -IHsiases and Pcst \— 

Spraying Protc‘cts Vines Against Downy 

Mild(‘w ... ... ... ... 53 , 481 

Volunteer Land Army. Farm Labour.] 

w 

War Agricultural Committees. [See Agn- 
Lultuted Ec onomit s j 

Wasp Parasite {Mtcrophanurus basalis) 

[ 6 t#’ Insects, Benehcial—. 8 /)^7//1 ] 

Water and Water Supplies - 

Sinking of Tanks and Dams for the 

Conservation of Water. [Ill ] ... 63 , 495 

The Wianamatt.1 Shale Waters ol the 
Sydney District--'I heir Salinity 
and a Suggested Geological Ex¬ 
planation. Illlj ... . 53 , 2T5 

Water Clantication in Excavated Tanks 
—A Successful Method Devel¬ 
oped. jlll] . 53 , 549 

Weeds -- 

Common Seed Impurities of Lucerne— 

A Correction ... ... ... 63 , 250 

Field Bindweed or Wild Morning Glory— 

A Menace to Irrigated Areas, 

[Ill.] . 68, 15 

Mexican Poppy Seed in Wheat, jlll.] 53 , 484 
Mint Weed Proclaimed Noxious —1 Poison¬ 
ous to Stock. [III.] . 53 , XO7 

To Destroy Wild Tobacco—Avoid Over- 

grazing of Pasture ... 53 , 185 

- Specific — 

Amaranthus albus (Common Tumble 

Weed). [Ill] .68, 250 

Amaranthus retroflexus (Pig Weed) ... 58 , 250 
Convolvulus arvensis (Field Bindweed or 

Wild Morning Glory) . 68, r 5 

Nicotiana glauca (Wild Tobacco) ... 58 , 185 

Salvia reflexa (Mint Weed), [Ill.j ... 53 , 167 
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Welding. [ 5 ^^ Blacksmithing.] 

West Darling Distriet. iSee Soils ] 

Wheat--- 

Coffee Substitute Made from Whtsat* 

Malt and Sugar.68, 250 

Conference for an Intornational Wheat 

Agreement. 53 , 3^)() 

Estimate of New South Wales Wheat 

Acreage, 1942 ^3 . 53 , 337 

Feeding of Wheat and Whcatnu'al to 

I'arm Livestock ... ... ... 53 , 255 

Make the Best Us(‘ oi the Superphos¬ 
phate Available ... ... ... 53 , iit 

Mexican i\jppy Seed in Wheat fill.] ... 63 , 4H4 
Oats toi Sheep on Wheat h'arins -I'.x- 
ccllent for Cirazing and l^bdder 

Reserves. 63 , it 

Pigs on Wheat Farms J'he Merits of 

" DryFeeding, [ill]. 63 , 447 

Put Binder Canvases xn Older Now ... 63 , 432 

Superj)hosphate for Whe.it - I'se It to 

liest Advantage ... ... ... 53 , 225 

Varieties Kecommended ioi 1043 

Sowing . 63 , 53 ‘> 

Wheat Growing and Superphosphates ... 63 , 3(15 

W’heat Harvesting Award . 63 , 545 

Wlieat TVices on Sydney Market, i8<)o 

194 ^ 53 , 

rtilising Stubble Land Not Kecpined 

for Wheat .. ... ... 63 , r 11 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Cadelle Beetle (Tenehroidi '■ mauntanicnb). 

1111 .] 53 , in 

- Milling Qualities--~ 

Analysis, I'arinograpli ami Fermento- 
graph Data and Baking Uesults 
with 1041 42 h.A(j W'luMt 
Idour .53, 273 

J" A O W'ht .it for Season j o 11 -104 2 

(Ill 1 53, 273 


lieat— continued. 



Page, 

— Varieties — 

Baroota Wonder ... 



... 68, 541 

Bencubbin 



... 68, 541 

Bordan . 



... 68, 541 

Dundee . 



... 63 , 542 

Eureka 



... 68, 542 

Eureka 2 ... 



... 53 , 542 

Fed web i ... 



... 63 , 542 

Florence ... 



... 68, 542 

Ford . 



... 68, 542 

(ihurka 



... 68, 542 

Gular 



... 63 , 542 

Puna 4 



... 68, 542 

Pusa fir . 



... 68, 542 

Ranee 



... 63 , 542 

Whiratah ... 



... 58 , 542 

Zealand 


... 

... 63 , 542 


WheatmeaL tAcc Fodders and Foodstuffs ] 


White Flies (rnalcmodc^ vaporartorum\. 

[ 8/ r 1 nsects, Injurious - Specific .] 

White Wax Scale (Ccroplastes desirudor). 

{.Srr Insects, Injurious— Speetpe ] 

Wianamatta Shale. Soils.] 

Wild Morning Glory. [See Weeds ] 

Wild Tobacco {Nuotiana glauca). [See 
Weeds —Spec ific,] 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm. [SVe Experi¬ 
ment I'arrns and Stations] 

Women's Land Army. Farm Labour ] 
Wool. iNa’ Sheep] 

Worms, Sheep —Diseases and Pests.] 

Y 

Yellow Monolepta Beetle (Monolepta rosea). 

Insects, Injurious -Speciju J 

z 

Zizeeria labradus (Bcmu Butterfly). 

In'>«‘(ts, Inpiriou'*- Spccifn ] 
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Foliage Poison Spray for Queensland 
Fruit Fly—Tartar Emetic and 
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[Ill.] .53, 1H6 

ARNOT, A. C.— 

Orchard Surface Drains.53, iHo 

Ke^soiling the Orchard.53, 291 
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BADDELEY. J. M.— 

h'or National Security—Prevent Bush 

I'ires .68, 503 
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On the Murrumbidgeo Irrigation 
\rea. [Ill] .63, 228 

flAl.LHArSEN, O. C.-~ 

I^al Market Butter Quality .63, 440 

BARTLETT. H.— 

Superphosphate for Wheat—Use It to 

Best Advantage.68, 225 

Utilising Stubble Land Not itequired 

for Wheat.63, i t r 

Wheat Growing and Superi)hosphate ... 53, 3<i5 

BKLSCHNHK. H. G — 

Breed I’lain-bodied Sheep-Much Less 

Attractive to Blowfly. [Ill ] ... 63, 60 

Bl'NTON, R. J,— 

Citrus Tiees and I'heir Irrigation Needs 

[Ill.] .68, 5b6 

Manganese and Zinc l)efuien(u*s in 

C oastal Citrus Tiees. [Ill,] ... 63, 90 

BENTON. K. J.. and LEVITT. K. C — 

Green Manuring in Coastal Distric ts ... 58, «7 

BLACK. S. L.— 

Evils of Overstocking—^Wasteful of Land, 
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of (Correct Feeding and Manage¬ 
ment. [Ill.] .63, 350 

BOWMAN, F. T.. and DAVISON, J. R.— 

Prunes at Yenda—Results of Irrigation 
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Budding and Grafting Wood of Apples 
and Pears—^The Need for Care 
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Re-working Apple and Pear Trees. 

[Ill ] . 58. 3b7» 4-2U 477 

The After-Care of Buds and Grafts. 

[lU.] .68, 5b4 

BRYDEN. J. D.— 

Cool Storage of Granny Smith Apples 
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c 

CARSE, G. M D. 

Pigs on Wheat Farms—To Increase 
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The Merits of Dry " Feeding 

[111 ] . 53, 447 
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Blowfly Control and Labour Shortage— 
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War . 68, 57 
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F 
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